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Art. I. — 1. The Punjab Blue Bo<^ 

2. The Friend of India, 

3. Selections from the Records of the Oovernment of India 

and from the Records of the Qovemments of Agra and Bengal. 

4. Printed Reports, 1848, 1819, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853. 

It is a difficult and sometimes a dangerous experiment to 
attempt as a cotemporary to write history. \\^e live too near 
the events to judge of their just proportions. There is a tempt- 
ation to magnify some things which posterity will hold clieup, 
and to slur over others on which future generations might 
liave been glad to know our impressions. There is the danger 
of partisanship and the danger of antipathy, and above all, 
on the shifting scene of India, there is the obvious fear that 
wo may indulge in poians w'hich a few years will convert to 
wailing, give way to regrets for which there is no good foun- 
dation, or pre(lict triumphs, social, political, and financial, 
wliich the change of a Cabinet, the caprice of a future Gover- 
nor, or the mere instability of human events, shall prevent from 
being realized. Why then do we try to describe tne Adminis- 
tration of Lord Dalhousie ? We do so, because it has been 
fruitful of great changes, striking events, important reforms, 
and considerable improvements, because it is now time to 
review some of the remarkable points in the history of the last 
six years, and because it is often a good thing that the impressions 
of cotemporaries should be recorded in all their freshness, 
and even in all their exaggeration, in order that future writers, 
w'lio take a calm and unprejudiced view of men and measures, 
may see where the sight of their predecessors has been defective 
or dull. The p'eatest critic of the present age, when repub- 
lishing his criticisms on the works of its great novelist, tells 
us that posterity may be perhaps glad to know how the lumi- 
nary appeared to ordinary mortals at its first rising, or before 
it had reached the meridian. In humble imitation of the 
above sentiment, we venture to hope that the future historian 
of India may cast a glance on this paper as detailing facta 
drawn from authentic sources, and representing opinions. 


D 
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which, liowever open to correction, are formed on the spot. 
Would not a paper on the Administration of Warren Hastings, 
or Lord Wellesicy, written by a cotemporary, be eagerly pe- 
rused, though it contained much that was erroneous, many short- 
sighted opinions, and much that could interest only the men of 
those days ? 

The present Oovemor-General of India, then Karl of Dal- 
housie, landed in Calcutta on the 12th of January, ]8I8. He 
came to fill a place, wliere, since the last Charter, beyond which 
we sliall not look back, liad sat no less than five Governors- 
General, none of wliom had been unworthily chosen, while 
all had taken part in great arid striking events. We sliall not 
preface tViis paper with a review of tlear several Administra- 
tions: we pass over tlie untlincliiiig firmness, the unwearied eager- 
ness in tlio pursuit of trufit, tlie refornlirlg^ en(|ninng, analysing 
sjiirit of fiOrd William Lentinck : we pass over also the indoini- 
tahle will, the profound sUI.esmanship of that Governor, who was 
bred entirely in the school of the Company, but was selected to 
govern the two greatest dcpeaidencies of the Crown ; and wc leave 
the amiable I.,ord Auckland, with his private virtues, and his 
public errors, his zeal for education, and his political weakness, 
to tlie jndgiinnit of Mr. Kaye and to tlie verdict of ])osterity. 
To Lord Lllenhorongh, in spite of eccentrieitit‘s which luit 
his good q^ualitics “ to the foil," no man can deny the jiraisc of 
mn^i vigour and energy, and of that clear perception of 
coming events, which is one of the undoubted attributes of a 
statesman. If the coinpicst of Scinde has proved a drain on the 
imperial linances, we liad still in that sandy waste a com- 
manding position (luring both tlie Sikh campaigns. Lord 
Hardiiigo has owned liimself obliged to the policy which 
hninhled the Mahratta ruler, reduced the army, and dismantled 
tlie guns of tlie Gwalior Durbar. Jt is not inconceivable that, 
witliout Maharajpero, tlie roar of ^laliratta artillery and the 
trampling of Mahintta cavalry^ miglit have been heard in I8d6 
or 18+8, at the very gates of Akhambad. No man foresaw 
with greater certainty than Lord Ellenborough, the inevitable 
struggle on the banks of one of the five rivers. His piercing, 
rapid, and compreliensive glance surveyed the dangers that 
might arise from tlio presence of one army unreduceii in tlio 
very heart of India, and of another bristling on our most 
important frontier : an army strong in national feeling, abound- 
ing in resources, complete in organization, and longing to add 
to its old triumphs. It is to him that we owed the power of 
concentrating our force.s against the Sikh ai'my, instead of 
scattering them to observe the motions of a turbulent soldiery, 
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a wavering minister, n comipt court. When his recal took 
India by surprise, it was remarked that he was 
imperii nisi imperasset” but, while the cotemporaiy writer 
would say of him as was said of the Boinan Emperor, that he 
was above a private gentleman only so long ^ he filled a 
private station, the calm and unprejudiced historian, we think, 
will eventually dwell on his rapid conceptions, his prompt execu- 
tion, his indomitable energy, the clear, vigorous, and forcible 
language of his writings and his oratory, his indifference 
to patronage, and his fortunate selection of that lament- 
ed Lieut-Governor, whose rule transcends the best days of 
Elphinstone and Munro. 

The career of Lord Hardibge, who succeeded to the opefi'a 
imiHirfecia and the ingenfes mince of his near connection, and 
the career of Lord Dalhousie, afford materials for a compari- 
son which might seem attractive to a Macaulay or a Mahon. 
In habits and in training, in their experience of the past, in 
tlieir anticipations of the future, the two men were essentially 
opposcnl. The one was born in 1785, and tlie other in 
Capt. Hardinge had stood by the dying Moore at Corunna, 
and ('ol. Hardinge, with characteristic decision, had let slip the 
fourth division at Alhuera, when Lord Dalhousie was still 
unborn. Sir Henry Hardinge had sat in Parliament, had 
held office, and heard “ tlie Duke” recant his opinions on the 
subject of Catholic emancipation, when Ins successor might 
have still been thinking of the lUene hummiiores and the 
clas!=- papers of Oxford. Selected to govern India at a time of 
life when most men are thinking of retirement, and few can 
willingly contemplate a residence in the East, the old soldier 
had gone there to maintain peace, and within eighteen months 
of lu.s airival, had taken an active and personal part iu war. Ho 
had endeavoured in all lionesty of puiposc, to create or restore a 
free Hindu state, the rulers of which, tornwarned by expeikuico, 
awed by a power seemingly invincible, and conciliated by 
moderation witlioiit weakness, might interpose a barrier be- 
tween the Lritish power and the fanatic Afoliammcdans of Cen- 
tral Asia. His experiment failed, but its failure, owing to causes 
perlia}>s beyond the control of human politicians, proved the 
sincerity of the Indian Government, and the turbulent cha- 
racter of th(3 Sikhs. Nor was Lord Hardinge's Administration 
unmarked by measures of social or internal progress. Ho 
procured the active co-operation of native rulers to Ids 
measures for the abolition of Suttee: he encouraged education, 
and he practically gave us the first Indian railway. AVe may 
remember how Dominie Sampson, when reviewing the attain- 
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meDts of Col. Mannering, “ a man of war from his youth," 
pronounced him to be possessed of erudition, considering 
ilia “ imperfect opportunities." The most determined oppo- 
nent of Ijord Hardinge could pass no weightier censure 
on that gallant old General, whose timely presence in the 
field of battle probably saved the State. 

The previous career of Lord Dalhousie is well-known. A 
younger son of an old and honourable Scotch House, ho suc- 
ceeded to the family title, or rather to the prospect thereof, on 
the demise of an elder brother, graduated at Christ Church 
after the school training of Harrow, and then betook himself 
to public life. At College he was the cotemporary of Lord 
Hgin and of other men wlio, though higher in the class papers, 
and of ability as public servants, have hardly kept pace with 
our Governor -General in the great struggle of life. As a 
speaker, the capacity of Lord Dalhousie has been tried on the 
hustings and in the Upper House : as a man of despatch and 
dauntless energy in liusincss, he has been lauded by Sir 
Robert Peel on the last ocoa.sion when that great minister 
gave evidence before a Parliamentary Committee. With 
natural advantages carefully improved, with talents which 
hod already commanded respect, and from which careful 
observers augured the highest results, at a period of life 
which unites the activity of youth with the experience of 
manhood, ho was appointed to the situation of Governor- 
General by a ministry of political opinions not then in unison 
with his own. Lord Hardinge was the companion in arms 
of the Duke. Lord Dulliousie had held office in the ministry 
of Sir Robert Lord Hardinge had unavoidably been General as 
well as Civil Governor, and had reminded us of the spectacle so 
common under the Roman Republic, when the civil and the 
military jurisdiction, tlie Seals and the Standard, on the 
Rhine, the Thames, or the Danube, were committed to the 
care of one and tlie same individual Rut Lord Dalhousie, 
wo were told, was to be the man of reform, of progress, and 
of peace : of peace, unbroken in aspect, prolonged in duration, 
and important in results. 

We may, many of us, remember how, on one clear fine 
evening in January 1848, the steps of Government House 
were thronged by civilians, mercliants, military officers, and 
functionaries of all sorts, eapr to catch a glimpse of tlieir 
new chief We may remember too, that on that date there 
was not a cloud visible on the political horizon, to warn us 
that, in fifteen months’ time, wa should be talking about a 
rebellion, a protracted siege, two pitched battles, several 
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desultory engag’ements, and tlie annexation of a new king- 
dom. Lord Dalhousie having assumed lii^ seat as Governor- 
General and Governor of Bengal, on the 12th of January 1848, 
was Quietly making himself master of the somewhat intricate 
details of Indian business, and was beginning to talk to his 
Secretaries about sundry important reforms. There was no 
note of warlike preparation, no sound of the approaching 
storm, no voice tnat warned the helmsman to be ready. It 
is true that Sir F. Currie reported the formation of a 
regular conspiracy to expel the English, to have commenced 
as early as February 1848 : that Col. Sir H. Lawrence, in the 
April of the year preceding, had clearly pointed out to 
Lord Hardinge the chances of a revolution at some future 
day : that even drawing-room politicians might anticipate for 
warlike men, rankling w’ith defeat in four great battles, a 
career more stirring than labour in the fields, under a regency 
guiilctl by a mere handful of foreigners. But at tlio time of 
which we are speaking, no person in office, at Lahore or Cal- 
cutta, openly expressed his apprehension of anytliing more seri- 
ous than an occJisional emeute at some high festival, a few gang- 
rohheiies, a good deal of cattle lifting, a refusal on the part of re- 
fractory villages to pay their lawful dues to the State. Already 
were civil and military officers beginning to travel over the 
country, under the orders of the Resident. There was a talk of 
expenditure on roads: lines for canals were being surveyed : sum- 
mary settlements of revenue were in progress : the past history, 
the C'^'.pabilities of the country, the character of the people, the 
climate of the Doahs, were matters for reflection, enquiry, and 
report Things w'ere, in short, going on smoothly enough. 
We know that there are always wise sooth-sayers who remind 
us, after the event, how they had warned you of the danger, 
predicted the out-hnrst, foreseen the hurricane, foretold the 
crash. But we shall he content to abide by the testimony of 
the Blue Book, wherein we find the Governor-General in Council, 
as late as March 1848, quietly writing to the Secret Commit- 
tee in terms of congratulation on the “perfect tranquillity which 
prevails in the Puiijab.” 

More stirring tunes were at hand. Early in April, two 
young but rather distinguished officers, the one a soldier, the 
other a civilian, were deputed to relieve the Dewan Moolraj, 
at his own request, of the important change of the Mooltan 
province. At the close of that tnontli, every resident at 
every station in India was startled by the announcement that 
these two officers had been attacked in a manner, the details 
of which are too familiar to need repetition, had been deserted 
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by tlieir escort, had been fired on in the Eedgah where they 
ha<l taken shelter, and displaying in their union in death 
the calm intrepidity of Englishmen, had been murdered ml 
mutilated by a rabble of Sikhs. 

Hoc miciftta 

Lcntnlnfl, li^c pnenfi cRnnt, occirtitqne Cethegus 

Integer, cl jneuit Catilina endavere tolo. 

In the deaths of Agnew and Anderson there is nothing of whicb^ 
their surviving relatives, tlieir friends, and the respective ser- 
vices to which they belonged, may not feel a mournful but 
honourable pride. It is true that there were several unfortunate 
circumstances in that expedition to Mooltan. The officers de- 
puted went down by water, and their Sikh escort by land, so 
that the two parties had no mutual intercourse till within a very 
few marches of Itfooltan. The demand on Moolraj for the accounts 
of past years, and the refusal to assure him that his past Govern- 
ment would not be too strictly scrutinized, were certainly not 
judicious. The chances of what a Sikh ruler might do, at a dis- 
tance from the cai)it4v1, when called on to give an account of 
his stewardsliip, and the chances of finding staunchness and 
fidelity in a Sikh escort, in liour of need, were perhaps not 
carefully weighed. Ihit on the other hand such an outbreak 
might have occurred then or subsequently, at any time, in 
any part of the I’unjab, amidst such a population. The ma- 
terials for combustion would have been ready, though unseen, 
and there wanted nothing, but the spark. We shall not 
detain our readers with an examination of the case as against 
the Dewau on Ids trial, lie may have acted with malice pre- 
pense, as many distinguished officers think, and as the famous 
Jotter of ViNDF.x to the Friend of India would have had us 
believe — or bo may have been “the victim of circumstances,'" 
as the High Court of Justice at lialioro recorded, in a phrase 
which was used advisedly on a solemn occasion, passed into a pro- 
verb at Lahore, and long covered its unhappy authors with 
ridicula In any case he was fairly tried, and not treated with 
undue harshness. But. the die was cast : the Sikh calculated 
his chances, and within six months of his arrival, I^ord Dal- 
housie had a groat war on his hands. 

This paper docs not pretend to bo a military histoiy of the 
Sikh campaign. Lord Dalhousie did not command a division 
at Guzerat, like Lord Hardinge in his battles, and the striking 
events of tho Punjab war are fresh in the memories of most 
readers, and have already been reviewe<l in previous nuinl>ors 
of this periodical. We shall therefore pass over with rapidity 
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the purely military operations of the years 1848-49, nor perhaps 
have our readers any desire to linger with General Whish before 
tlie fortifications of Mooltan, to flounder with dragoons on the 
quicksands of the Chenah, or to be sent head-long in company 
with brave and devoted thousands, through an almost impene- 
trable jungle, against the Sikh batteries on tlie Jlielmn. A 
cursory review of the various turns of fortune, which brouglit 
about the desired consummation, and which after the event 
it is so easy and so pleasant to survey, will probably be tliouglit 
isufiicient. The tactics of the enemy, their wonderfiil dis- 
cipline, their remarkable union, their fanatic courage, their mys- 
terious resources, were not wliolly iinkiiown. Tlio first Sikh 
W’ar had ‘more than proved the truth of a saying of General 
Allartl in the year 18 o 8 to the late Mr. II. W. Torrens, uttered, in 
spite of disbelief and doubts that were scarcely suppi'cssed by 
other hearers, “ Les nutres se hdlroiit hlcn — miUH luie /oia, 
hien” The second Sikli war was destined to see tliat truth 
repeated in a manner .so forcible as to convince the most in- 
credulous. The first campaign liad been decided in our own 
tenitories, in the short space of sixty hito which were 

crowded, an invasion, four battles, a slight disaster, a rout and 
a capitulation. There was then little time to dwell on contin- 
gencies or to deplore results. The advanced guanl of tlie Sikh 
army crossed the Sutlej about the lOth of December, and So- 
braon w'as fought on tlic 1 0th of February, hut tlio scidesof the 
second Sikh war hung suspended, tlie balatice inclining to 
one side or the other, for the greater part of a year. First there 
was the doubt whether the a.s.sa.s.si nation of the two Ihiti.sh 
officers should bo promptly avenged, and the Fabian policy, 
which waited for a better season, and feared exposure to (lie 
climate : then came the opportune success of Major Edwardes, 
in the month of June, whicli excited diflerentiy in various 
quarters, honest exultation, hearty praise and ungenerous envy ; 
and finally the march of General Wliish, with what was deemed 
a competent force, at the close of July. We can well remem- 
ber with what avidity the letters from that column, in its 
march, were caught up and retailed ; how joyfully officers and 
men bore up against the heat by day and the occasional heavy 
showers by night ; how they amused themselves, when the tents 
were being pitclied in some grass-jungle, with knocking over 
hares with tent-pegs, and slaying wild hogs with bayonets : how 
false had proved the vaticinations of men who talked of dis- 
ease : how the troops in admirablo condition were encamped 
before Mooltan at the commencement of September. During 
die previoiLS month the plot had thickened : there had been 
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disturbances in Hazara, and Cliuttur Sing hod riRen— but as yet 
there was no general war The ^pearance of General Whish, 
with a siege-train, to reduce the Dewan, was, obviously, one of 
the turning points in the camn^gn. Either he reduced Moolraj, 
avenged the murder of our officers, and smothered the flames 
of insurrection, or if he failed, we had to encounter our 
enemies, not merely shut up in a fortress, but in the plains of 
the Manjha, on the hunks of the Indus, and even in the Jullun- 
der Doab. We all know that the siege was raised, and we 
know, too, that the failure or check was owing to Shore Sing’s 
secession, and not to the effects of the climate, or to casualties 
amongst the troops. But from the middle of September the 
aspect of affairs was entirely changed. The native army was 
at once recruited to its original full complement. The Jullun- 
der column was ordered to be reiidy. Active preparations were 
made in every department The Governor-General left Cal- 
cutta for tlie Up})er Provinces on the 9th of October ; and a 
largo army took the field under Lord Gough, at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing month. From this time, to the beginning 
of the new year, there is notliing for the historian to re- 
count which can be termed decisive. Against the check at 
llamnugger, and the part ial action at Soodalapore, we have, cer- 
tainly, to set the successful attack on tlie audacious enemy at 
Mooltan during tlie first week of November, the prompt and 
energetic mei\sures of Jlr. John Lawrence and Brig’adier 
Wheeler to preserve tlio tranquillity of the Jiillunder, and the 
well-timed • occupation of the fort of Qoviiidghur. Tlie first 
of these operations vindicateil our fame in the eyes of Moolraj 
and his adhoronts, tlie second preserved the peace of our 
frontier, kept down the turbulent spirit of the Manjha, and per- 
liaps saved Simla, and tlie last rendered unnecessary another 
costly siege. But in spite of these partial successes, there is no 
denying that the first twelve months of Lord Dalhousie's Admi- 
nistmtion were singularly inauspicious and dark. He had 
been proiiiised peace, and he found himself involved in a war 
wliich, undertaken on the most righteous ground, m’os yet 
neither prosecuted with energy nor terminated with effeot. 
What was the aspect of India on the 12tli of January, 1848, 
when Lord Halhousie took his seat in Council, and what was it 
in the same day of tlie subsequent year, or on the eve of the 
battle of Chillianwalla ? To those questions there can be but 
one reply. Profound tranquillity on the former date, and on 
the latter a combination of events, for which disastera is 
perhaps not too strong a term. Political gentlemen baffled : 
one large and well equipped army that had struck no one 
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decisive blow ; another that had only just re-commenced active 
operations after more than three months of inactivity: the 
department of intelligence contemptible when compared with 
the minute and accurate information of our movements possessed 
by the Sirdars : the enemy insultingly burning a bridge of 
boats witliin sight of Lahore : officers and tender women in the 
hands of the rebels : a failing exchequer, adversaries increas- 
ing, friends standing aloof — such was the state of events within 
exactly one. year after the arrival of Lord Dalhousie. Some 
signal success, some display of skilful strategy, some series of 
effectual operations — were jjow anxiously expected. The liopes 
of every European in India were divided between the MooUan 
force and the hue army of the Punjab. General Whisli was 
gaining ground before the fortress, Lord Gough was gradually 
closing with Shere Sing, and bets were even laid on the 
chances whether we should first be gratified by news of the fall 
of tlio cita<lel, or by the announcement of a second Sobraon. 
All at once came the startling results of Cliillianwalla. 

An immense deal of paper has been covered with explana- 
tions of this engagement. We have had the Journal of a 
Subaltern, the account of Capt. Thackwell, articles in reviews, 
loaders iu every paper in India and in England, letters from 
intelligent eye-witnesses, attacks by the enemies, and vindica- 
tions by the friends, of the Commander-iii-Chief. About 
tlie main features of the battle there is tlierefore no doubt 
We all know that, after the fall of Attock, Sirdar Chuttur 
Sin</s n<lvance in order to effect a junction with his son 
Shere Sing, rendered it almost imperative that something 
should be done. Wo know, too, that the Coramander-in-Chief 
one day, about encamping time, finding a shot or two fired at his 
out-posts, and deeming that the enemy would advance his guns 
so as to jeach the liritish encampment during the night, gave 
the order for battle after mid-day, wdth the ground before him 
quite unexplored. We know the results of that order. Men 
went onwards through a dense jungle, guided by the flashes 
from the enemy's batteries : tlie artillery ditl its part admira- 
bly, — as it always does, — during the one hour’s time which the 
general allowed it : there was no want of conspicuous gallantry 
on the part of particular corps : deserted in the jungle, cut 
off from friends, and surrounded on all four sides by the Sikhs, 
several regiments displayed heroic firmness under these trying 
circumstances : the 24th regiment was half cut to pieces: 
the 14th Dragoons, in one of those unaccountable panics to 
which the bravest and best troops are liable, and acting, it is 
said, under orders, went “ threes about night fell : an immense 
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deal of execution was done on the Sikh armj. Some of their 
^ns were captures], and some of our own, which had been taken 
in the early part of the day, were recovered ; and thus ended 
a memorable engaf^ement, wliich cost us between two and three 
thousand men, wliich literally gained us no advantage what- 
ever, on which tlie first of Greek historians would have recorded 
that both sides erected a trophy, and whicli Livy perhaps might 
have set down as a cUi/les accepta. 

We must hear in mind, tliat our position in India, as the con- 
querors in a hundred fights, imposes on our armies the 
necessity of commencing the attack. Our Generals know tliis : 
our soldiers expect it : our politicians and statesmen regard it 
as a fundamental axiom in the maintenance of our su})veInac 3 ^ 
Whetlier the enemy be posted on tlie bank of a deep river, or 
be shut up in a stockade, or be securely entrenclied, or bo 
crowning some lieiglits, or be lining tlie right side of some 
morass, we are exfiected to dislodge liim liy force, with. as littlo 
delay as may be practicable and expedient Tliis was exactly 
the feeling under which Lords Hardingo and Gough ordered the 
attack on the Sikh entronchmcnts at Fcrozshah, almost as soon 
as the Lritisli army, whicli is not a matheinatical point without 
parts, could be got into position. Tliere may bo occasions when 
even rashness is tlie better part of valour. Tliere are times 
when the delay of twenty -four hours would be fatal. At 
Ferozshah tlie Sikh battalious were encamped on British terri- 
tory : Tej Sing was luingirig up his reserve of 2"),()U0 men : 
there was nothing to lie done but to repulse ami chastise the 
insolent invader W'lio, without the slightest provocation, had 
crossed the boundary. But previous to Chilliamvalla. Lord 
Gough had been following the enemy about from the fbivi to 
the (Jlienab, from the Cheiiah to the Jlielum, by combinations 
which resulted in nothing, by movcmeuls directed l;y no intelli- 
gence, by operations where the alisence of system was the only 
thing systematic. A civilian will leave it to tnilitary men to say 
how, with tlie Sikli army posteil at Bussool, a prudent com- 
mander, after a few days' cautious examination of localities, 
would have stormed their [losition. With every allow'ance 
made for the difficulty of the ground, with an avowal of the 
principle that it behoves the Britisli commander to open the 
bail, we can admit no excuse but that of intemperate raslmess, 
for an action wliicli cost us so many precious lives, dispirited 
our army, and left us just wdiere w^o were. 

Yet this battle was not as critical a point in Indian history 
as the night of horrors at Ferozshah, nor did it ever excite in 
the mind of any European resident in India any thing that 
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cohM justly be denominated a panic. No province rose in 
rebellion. Nowhere was the revenue not punctually paid. 
Patna did not resoun<l with tlie Allah Akbar oi the Mussulman. 
Benares did not cclio to the shouts of rebellious Hindus. Lord 
Dallionsie was hot seen to rush about frantically, callinjj on 
Varus to restore him his legions. No Calcutta editor coun- 
selled the iuliabitants of the metropolis to retreat to the mer- 
chant ships in tlio Hooghly. No up-coiintry paper predicted 
the sack of Delhi by an enemy more cruel tliaii Nadir Shah. To 
judge from the leaders in the English papers, all this and even 
more must have passed through tlie minds of funddiolders, 
Directors, and leading men in the state. Napier was sent to 
rescue us, but the spirit of Napier — atrox anim.ua Cafonia — 
was not needed on this occasion, thougli the Sikhs were as 
warlike as any into whom Tegh Bahadur had over breathed 
the spirit of fanaticism, or as those whom old llunjeet had 
disciplined and drilled. 

The l)ost tiling that can lie saiil in favour of Chllllan walla is, 
that it was the turning point in the long lane ; the dark part 
of tliQ iiiglit, which immediately precedes the day-spring. 
Within ten days of the battle, tlie fortress of MooItAn w^as lu the 
hands of our troops, salutes were being fired, and General Whisk 
was on his way to reinforce the Commanderdn-Chief, Then 
were liopes aroused, and darlc faces grew bright, and men 
congratulated eacli other as they met, and the wounded look- 
ed up with smiles from their weary couches, and annexation 
bega.i to be canvassed, and Economist issued liis series of 
vigorous an<l animated letters. There was still some little 
room for doubt during the time when it was tlumght that Gene- 
ral Whish iniglit be intercepted, that Shere Sing might descend 
on Lahore, or tliat Loivl Gougli might not be able to come up 
with liis dexterous and sliifting advei-sary. But every cloud 
vanished on the 21st of February, 1849, in the battle of Giizo- 
rat. This engagement, wliile it forms a, briglit contrast to, is at 
once a severe condemnation of, Cliillianwalia. It seems hard- 
ly credible that the General who judiciously planned and accom- 
plished this crowning victory, who made such an excellent use of 
his heavy guns, who carefully guardedhis soldiers from needless 
exposure or sacrifice, should five weeks before have petulantly 
ordered them to take artillery, the position of which they did not 
know, and to try and beat an enemy who ]ayj)erdum the jungles. 
We are glad, however, at length to deal with operations of tlie 
Cornmander-in-Chief, which can be recounted in no qualified 
phrase. The battle of Guzerat, well-planned and well-executed, 
and without serious loss on our side, broke the Sikh power, dis- 
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perHed the Klialsa, and virtually ended the war. It sliowcd the 
Bombay and Ben^ artillery to he completely superior to that 
arm of the service in which the Sikh had most reason to 


confide. It enabled Lord Gou^h to claim the honors, not of 
an ovation, but of a triumph, and to quit the warlike stage with 
grace, with dignity, with the congratulations of his many 
personal friends, and with redeemed fame. It almost atoued 
lor all thh previous delay and disappointment. It added one 
more to the great victories of the army of India. It sent 
the veteran Gilbert, that keenest of horsemen and first of boar- 
hunters, on a Raid to the Khyber, by which a united foe was 
allowed no breathing time, and forty pieces of artillery, with 
sixteen thousand stand of arms, were laid at the feet of Lord 
Gough. And, lastly, it enabled the Statesman at length to 
come forward, and to show of what he was capable, in a 
series of papers, on the subject of annexation, as remarkable 
for classic diction and cogent reasoning, as for liberal policy 
anrl enlarged views. 

The Punjab was annexed on the 2.9th of March, in a 
proclamation, the terms of which are widely knowm ; and the 
Board of Atlministration for the affairs of the Punjab was 
formally established in a minute, dated the 31st of the same 
month. But before proceeding to allude to the measures 
taken for the settlement of the new province, we shouhl wish 
to say a few words on one officer who played a conspicuous 
part in the commencement of the war, and who for a time divid- 
ed the attention of dinner tables at the West end of London, 
with tlie Ban of Croatia. It is no p.art of our plan, as we have 
said already, in a paper which is a review of Lord Dalhousie’s 
Administration, and not a military history, to detail the 
actions of the campaign, to dwell on blunders or successes, or 
to recount the honours deservedly earned by so many officers. 
We must, liowever, spare a little space for Major Herbert 
Edwai’des. A chivalrous nature is no guarantee against detrac- 
tion and envy ; and when the Times talked of his finishing 
the war, by two successive blows, the progress of the insur- 
rection could not liave been foreseen in England, and the 
magnitude of succeeding operations threw Kineyree and 
Suddoosom into the shade. But the young subaltern w'as not 
a presumptuous “ political," involving the higher authorities in 
a dilemma, nor a Clive, who could crush Moolraj at once. 
Nothing can be more unjust than to tax Major Edwardes 
with underrating the power of the Dewan, — a charge which his 
own writings disprove, “ 1 am a terrier barking at a tiger," — or 
more futile than to say that there are other officers in the 
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Bengal army who would have done what he did. No doubt, 
there are : nor will such men ever be wanting as long as the 
Company lasts : but liistory can only praise the victorious 
warrior, the successful statesman, the orator or the poet, who 
seize opportunities and make themselves heard. Major 
Edwardes seized his opportunity. He saw that a slight 
insurrection unchecked, would spread like wild lira By his 
tact he smoothed down animosities, disciplined levies, 
and skilfully managed elements almost irreconcileable. He 
never held Moolraj clieap, and he never thought procmstina- 
tion any thing else but dangerous. Finally, he fought two 
engagements, and was successful in both. His book, tho charm 
of which, to an Indian reader, lies in the first volume, 
shews how he can liandle tlie pen ; nor will any future 
history of the Punjab campaigns be complete without a due 
notice of the manner in which lie hamlled the sword. 

The feverish interval, the doubts and fears, were now all 
past We can remember liow many lamentations were uttered, 
because, instead of peace for the first year of a new Adminis- 
tration, we bail liad a costly and prolonged war. At this 
distance of time we can look back, and allow that everything, 
politically, was for the best. There was no doubt that at some 
time or other, a knotty Punjab question would tax the powers 
of some British statesman. I'he great I’unjab case was, in 
fact, as Economist told us, “ a mere question of time.'' It 
might be decided suinmarily, like a trial before a Californian 
jury, or it might be protracted beyond the limits of the longest 
Chancery suit When our two officers were assassinated, it is 
possible that a display of energy miglit have crushed the 
insurrection ; but the same thing might have happened 
again in the next year in any part of the Punjab, when 
we see the result of the Lawrence Administration for five years, 
we can have little doubt that things are better for us now 
than if we had been just looking^ anxiously forward to the 
termination of the Bh3TOwal Treaty, and to our handing over 
the Government to a young and inexperienced I’riuce, during 
this very year. 

The task now remaining for us is to describe the moral con- 
quest of the Punjab. The firet thing to be done, was to deter- 
mine the precise form of the Local Goverrtment, and to give 
habitations and names to the various departments and officera. 
Lord Lalhousie, who from this time must be the prominent 
character in our picture, decided on entrusting the Administra- 
tion to a Board of three Commissioners. The first member, 
or rather the President, was Colonel Sir H. M. Lawrence, an 
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oflScer possessed of niif^hty energies, large sympathies, and a 
most intimate knowletlge of the Sikh character. He knew them, 
and they knew him, and tlieir knowledge of him led them at 
once to confide in his willingness to protect and his power to quell 
them. It was a signal good fortune that gave Lord Dalhousio 
the disposal of the services of Sir Henry Lawrence The second, 
who was, however, called the senior member, Mr. C. J. Mansel, 
a man of originality, had filled some high posts in the Secre- 
tariat, and in the Financial Department, during the rule of 
Lord Ellenborough. He had lately returned from furlough, 
and having rubbed off any old Indian prejudices by the con- 
tact of English Society, might be thought well suited to 
conceive and carry out a libernl system of Administration. 
Mr. John Lawrence w'as the junior or third member. This 
gentleman, till selected by Lord Hanlinge to be Cominissioner 
of the Jullimder Doab, after the first Sikh war, had never 
filled any post of extraordiiiaiy emolument or responsibility 
out of tlie regular line of the service. He had never been 
Secretary to Government, nor envoy to a foreign court, nor 
Governor-Generars Agent at a native Durbar. But with energy 
emial to that of his brother, he had acqviired in one of the best 
of schools, a rare amount of experience in the important sub- 
jects of revenue and police. In tbe tent for months in the cold 
season, at tlie head of the district of Delhi, on the disputed 
boundary, in the crow<led bazar, wherever the character 
of the natives could be most intimately studied, he had 
gained a cornydete insight into the common- Jmv of the country. 
He was familiar witli the minutest details of the village 
communities ; he knew the value of all the various crops 
which the two harvests of tlie year produce, tlie wdiole system 
of irrigation, the mode in which laud is acquirerl, farmed out, 
rented, and transferred : liis love of work \vas inexliaustible, and 
he possessed the key to many points in the native character, in 
a manner w'liich, to an unpractised stranger, appears almost inex- 
plicable. Under this Board, then, wore placed the country newly 
annexed, and the Cis ami Trans-Sutlej provinces. The country 
was parcelled out into seven Commissi on erships and twenty- 
seven districts, and by the 1st of June, or in some cases a little 
later, the Civil Administration was fairly set a-going. 

We have so latcdy had occasion to describe the whole 
system of A<1 ministration introduceil by the Board at Lahore, 
and the official reyiort of the two first years after annexation 
has been so widely discussed, that it would be almost su- 
perfluous, in this place, to give a detailed account of the various 
measures introduced by the Local Government or by the Head 
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of the Empire. It is no new thing for an Indian Government 
to have thrown on its hands tlie settlement of a ceded or 
conquered province, or for a Governor to exercise his judge- 
ment in the selection of instruments well calculated to attain 
this important end. For iqnvards of a century we have 
been making experiments on a dozen different races, on all 
kinds of revenue settlements, perpetual, protracted, or sum- 
mary, in territories marked by broad and striking diAinctions 
of fertility, climate, and soil. We have made some blunders, 
but we have acliieved some real triumphs, and we have laid 
up a vast stock of administrative experience. We were stand- 
ing, at the amiexation of the Punjab, in the position of men 
who are “ the heirs of all the ages, in the foremost hies 
of time.’' It was then well known that every theory had 
been tested in practice, that every crotcliet had been analysed, 
every plan for tlio security of tim land revenue, or the welfare 
of those who paid it, had been subjected to examination 
equally searching and minute. To investigate the nature of 
intricate land tenures of diOercnt denominations, to select 
tlie sites of Stations and cantonments, to establish courts 
for the administration of codes, technical, refined, simple, 
or comprehensive, to build jails, hospitals, treasuries, to teach a 
native population the dilferencc between lawlessness and liber- 
ty, — all these tilings have attracted the attention and taxed the 
energies of many able and conscientious men in various parts 
of India, since the beginning of this century. There had, 
however, it must be confessed, been grounds for regret at the 
appearance in our system, wlien fairly consolidated, of evils 
wbicli, either flowing up with its growth, or not timely observ- 
ed. or not boldly eradicated, a moderate degree of precaution 
might have prevented at first. There had been a neglect 
to preserve or to record, against future encroach men t, the 
rights of the sovereign pdwor, of the landlord of limited 
domains, of the village community, of the tenant proprietor : 
when hundreds of acres were lying waste and uncultivated, no 
portion had been appro[jnated for public purposes : a due 
per-centage of the land had not been set apart for annual 
expenditure on internal communication and public works, 
a variety of petty taxes, vexatious to the payers and not very 
profitable to the state, had not been remitted as early as was 
just ; adherence had been too long given to an unsound 
commercial policy or to internal restrictions on trade : some 
element of European Administration, congenial only to Anglo- 
Saxons, had been forced on the acceptance of a population who 
could neither estimate its value nor comprehend its scope : 
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some of the best instruments of the old native Govern inents, 
sanctioned by time, endearetl to the Ryot by immemorial 
custom, and valued by the native administrator for their 
cheapness and their facility of application, had been con- 
temptuously disregarded or prematurely cnished. But our 
latest acquisitions had been the scene of our greatest success. 
It was itnoortant that grievous mistakes should not be made 
in the settlement of our new and magnificent acquisition : that 
crude measures should not he attempted, that just reforms 
should not l>e delayed : tliat the shattered or dislocated fabric 
of good native institutions should be carefully put together : 
that every department which admitted of it, should have the 
benefit of the greatest amount of European science, and the 
truest maxims of Indian official life. How all this was done, 
we endeavourerl to show in the October num1)er of this lieAriew. 
Lord Dalhousie, calmly reviewing the manifold claims on his 
time, wisely, as it appears to us, gave to the new kingdom the 
largest share of liis attention. Its claims, though not “prior 
in time” to those of otlier provinces, were yet, to use the 
language of Burke, “ superior in equity and paramount in 
imporUnee.” From the very commencement of the task, 
whether the Governor-General was watching the progress of the 
settlement from tlic heights of Miiliasoo, or was visiting every 
thing with Ids own eyes during a cohl-weather tour in the plains, 
the motto has been “ forward,” the maxim hard work, and the 
result prosperity. The Jat 8ikhs, the disbanded soldiery, 
the warlike peasants, settled down at once under the new rule, 
not to growl at the foreigner, but cheerfully to irrigate their 
lands and to pay their rents. This raphl cliange, hoped for, 
but certainly not anticipated, except by a very few, is a feature 
which cannot he too often dwelt on. Had the cultivators stood 
aloof with sullen and lowering brows : had we had jails without 
occupants, or filled only by rebels, courts without suitors, and 
blank statements of revenue witliout rupees in the treasury 
chest : had no civilians ventured to proceed into the interior 
without an escort of cavalry and a six-pounder : had officers 
at every cantonment been shot at from the road-side, in the 
twilight, as they were returning from their evening ride: 
had there been barricades at Umritsir, or hsul Lahore streamed 
with bloo<l : had communication by post been cut oft for days 
together, and tlie possession of the Punjab been described as 
that of certain localities lit up by camp-fires — had any picture 
of this kind, we say, been true and accurate in its main features 
— we should then have acknowledged that we had annexed a 
loss, that a centuty’s experience had taught us nothing of the 
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science of governincf aliens in blood and religion, and that tbo 
Siklisof the Maiijha and tlio Mussulman of\he Chuj Duab 
were beyond the reach of kindness, sympathy and control. 
Put from the 1st of April, the very contrary has been 

the case. No guerilla warfare harassed our troops. No where 
did indignant patriotism or incensed nationality, hurl their 
defiance at us from fields of sugar-cane, bamboo jungles, 
or forts of mud. 'Hie settlement officer, the active magis- 
trate, the civil judge, taught a lesson as enduring as the 
BeiigJil artillery or the fuinous Scinde horse. With few ex- 
ceptions, the men selected to till places in the Punjab, were 
ccjual to the task. Tiieir service has been ono of consi- 
deiahle exposure, constant toil, and even occasional risk. 
Tliey liave had to live in places in which the sleek, content- 
ed, and well-housed civilian of the upper or lower provinces 
would hardly condescend to keep Jiis grey-hounds or his 
h<')rses ; in mat houses, between clay walls, and in the tombs 
of Mohammedan saints. Tliey have remained out, under can- 
vass, in tljo interior of the district, at seasons of the year when 
the fierce sun and the stiffing hurricanes of dust severely tried 
the strongest constitution. The organization of the whole body 
of native officials, whether Punjabis or Hindustanis, has, in 
most instances, been the entire work of their hands. They 
have selected, where clioicc was but scanty, men suited for the 
responsible posts of Thanadars and Tahsildars, and liave taught 
the inferior police officers the very elements of their duty, and 
tlie common routine of tlieir work. Their mornings and even- 
ings have often been consumed in actual field-work, in the 
survey of lands, and the adjudication of boundary disputes : 
their days have been devoted to the trial of cases of all kinds, 
and to tlie decision of those hundred conflicting claims, 
certain to spring up in such a country as the Punjab. This 
labour lias gone on under all the inconveniences of cli- 
mate, under the absence of comforts, whicli would bo luxiiiics 
in Muglaud, but are necessaries here, and under ]ienodical 
visitations of disea.se. No men liave ever more nobly vindicated 
the character of their service, or more efiectually disproved 
the calumnies thrown out against the officials of India, by men 
who either knew, or should have known, better. Moreover, the 
reward of this labour, though in some few instances not in- 
considerable, has not to the majority been of that character 
which obviously excites envy in tlie less fortunate. Their reward 
has been that whicli springs from the consciousness of duty bold- 
ly and lionestly performed, and from the gratitude of an agri- 
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cultural population, whose wonder has been visibly excited to a 
degree well nigh ludicrous, at the formerly unseen sight of courts 
to which the humblest has constant access, where the presiding 
officer is just without propitiation, strict without cruelty, and 
lenient without weakness, and where the rich and powerful de- 
fendant is compelled to liquidate just debts, to atone for violence, 
and to acknowledge the majesty anrl the supremacy of Law. 

We sum up the things accoinplislicd in tlie Punjab, under 
Lord Dalliotisie’s guidance, as follows. A revenue of more than 
two millions lias been raised from the land revenue, from salt, 
from the excise, and from other legitimate sources, by means 
whicli fetter neither the resources of the country nor the law- 
ful claims of the state. A surplus, in spite of all that the .Napiers 
can say, lies at the dis])osal of the Government, amounting to one 
quarter of a million, after large disbursements on great public 
works. The Jlaree Ooah canal, and the military road to Pesha- 
war, are progressing towards completion. Other great lines 
for commercial and social purposes are in progress, and cross- 
roads are covering the districts in every direction. Violent 
crimes have been entirely put down ; and secret ones have been 
traced to tlioir source. Justice is dealt out in a fashion which 
combines the salutiiry promptness of the Oriental, with 
the scrupulous investigation of. the European, court. The 
vexatious enquiries into rent-free tenures are fast drawing to 
a close. Churches ai^d dispensaries, tlic medicine of the soul 
and of the body, may be seen side by side in many of the 
principal stations. In sanataria on the hills, tlie w'ounded or 
invalid soldier, and the w^orn-out civilian, can recruit their 
strength. Warlike subjects may enlist in our irregular troops, 
and find something better to do than to sit down and grumble 
at their lot. Not six months ago a grand meeting was con- 
vened at Umritsir, where measures were adopted to put down 
the fearful crime of infanticide, by the exercise of authority 
combined with persuasive influence and moral force. A civil 
code, sufficient to meet the growing requirements of a com- 
mercial and agricultural population, has been compiled by 
the joint efl'orts of Messrs. Montgomery and Temple, has 
been revised by the Chief Commissioner, who is now a sort 
of Lieutenant-Governor, and submitted for sanction to 
Government The missionary is endeavouring to W’in con- 
verts at Lahore. An Agricultural Society is striving to im- 
prove the ]iroduce of the plains. Tea cultivation is being ex- 
tended in the lulls. The whole face of the country tells its 
own tale in expanding cultivation, secure highways, long lines 
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of camels, and carts laden with rich merchandise. Tliere is not 
one of the above summary and downright assertions which we 
cannot prove incontestably by an appeal to printed papers, to 
written words, and to the testimony of hundreds of living 
witnesses Had the Governor-General effected no other re- 
form, planned no other great work, grappled with no evil, given 
to India no one single benefit, tiie paciiication and prosperity 
of the Punjab would be enough, by itself, to place his name 
amongst the foremost of the benefactors of the East, 

We pursue the thread of our narrative, not wholly losing sight 
of the maxim of Tacitus, when he wrote his annals — singulcL 
qiKEque in annos re/erre — but at the same time diverging from 
the course to mark the result of events whenever it may be ex- 
pedient or necessary. At the commencement of ISoO tlioro was 
the unfortunate affair of tlie Cbtli Native Infintry. ft will 
be in the memory of our readers that the men of this corps, 
when marching into TL'inritsir, in February of that year, be- 
trayed a mutinous .spirit in regard to tiioir allowances. The 
spirit of insubordination w'as promptly repressed, the corps 
was disbanded, ami no symptoms of disatlbetlou were ever 
seen in other regiments of the Bengal Army. 8ir Charles 
Napier, wdio had succeeded, or rather superseded Lord Gough as 
Commandor-in-Chief, took on himself to disband tliis corps. 
To cjuote one of Sir Charles's own plirases, tins ivas wrong 
and It was even worse to go and alter the compensation for the 
price of aita and other necessary articles, not merely in antici-- 
patioa of tlie orders, but against the wishes, of the Head of the 
Government The Government had very proj>orly ruled that 
when atta was dear, and other articles, such as ghee and pulse, 
were cheap, the one should be pitted against the other, ana the 
compensation be calculated on the value, not of aUa alone, 
but of every article of food. The Commauder-in-Chief decided 
hist the other way, and told the sepoys, through the Generals or 
Brigadiers, that they were to get compensation calculated on the 
price of atta only. Both of these orders were however upheld. 
It had long been current that this produced a strong difference 
of opinion between the Head of tlie Indian array and the Head 
of the Indian Empire, and that much correspondence passed 
between the two men, both of whom are remarkable for a pretty 
strong will of their own. The particulars of this passage of 
arms were not of course made public at the tinrie, but every 
one has lately read them in No. III. of the printed Selections of 
the Government of India. Under what deceitful planet, by whose 
injudicious advice, one Napier was led to bring on an expose 
of the folly of another, we are unable to guess — but the result 
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shows that good sense, temperate but firm language, sonnd 
reasoning, logic and grammar, were with the Governor General, 
and the very opposite to all these qualities with Sir Cliarles 
Napier. Brian de Bois Guilbert did not receive a more com- 
plete overthrow from the lance of Ivanhoe than did the late ec- 
centric Commander-in-Chief from the pen of Lord Dalliousie. 
This subject however demands separate treatment, and we say 
no more ahoTit it here. 

Lord Dulhoiisie having assured himself of the tranquil con- 
dition of the Punjab, confiding in the Civil Administration of 
the Lawrences, ami fully satisfied of the sufficiency of our mili- 
tary preparations to meet an outbreak, had any been intended, 
took a short trip to sea, to recruit his energies and his impaired 
health. He proceeded down tlie Indus, satisfied himself of 
the tedious nature of its navigation, visited Bombay, Singa- 
pore and the Straits Settlements, ami the Tenasserim Provinces, 
and finally returned to Calcutta in the commencement ofMarch, 
1850. No Governor-General had paid a visit to Moiilmaiii 
since Lord AVilliara Bentinck went there in 18^0. By no other 
(lOVomor-General could sucii a tour have been even contem- 
plated. He was the first Indian states;innn who could make 
the circle of India without cxceeduig tlio bounds of the Com- 
pany’s landed estates. It may be asked of what use are sucli 
rapid tours, during wbicli no subjertt can bo tboroiiglily master- 
ed, and some can hardly bo understood at all ? A flying visit 
from the highest (dhcial in tlie East will not cover Guzerat with 
roads, or light Bombay witli gas, or simplify the difficulties 
attendant on the gi’owth and transport of cotton, or settle the 
land revenue of the Deccan on a ]wosperous footling, or fertilize 
Scimle, or increase the revenue of Tavoy and Alergui. The 
reply to this is, that poi'sonal conferenci' may do a great deal 
in making t]ie men acquainted with each other's views, and 
with the general aspect of great questions. Llnfortunately oral 
di.sciission is never much in fashion in India. Nothing is done 
without long letters and bulky reports. But ev'ory one must 
admit that such letters and such reports are read with more 
interest, wlien the reader knows the locality from wliich tliey 
emanate, has heard something of the subject wiiich they 
discuss, and I !a.s talked, though it be only for half an hour, 
with tlie persons by wdioni they are written, i’reliminary 
discussion, Iniowledge of the parties interested, will go a great 
way towards smootliing difficulties, and leading the mind to 
go de^> into the subject. And are not all subordinates, be 
they Governors, Councillors, or Commissioners, more likely 
to address with confidence and earnestness, a Governor- 
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General whom theyhave seen and talked with, than one who lives, 
as the late Chancellor of the Exchequer said, in a cloud, like 
one of the Homeric gods ? It is our belief that such meetings, 
though transient, generate mutual confidence, invite fair 
discussion,, and facilitate progress. The Governor-General will 
not bo less likely than he was before to listen to a repre- 
sentation from Bombay, because he has seen its splendid 
harbour and received a deputation from its Chamber of 
Commerce ; nor should the local functionaries be less backward 
in stating their w’ants, and expounding their various remedial 
measures. We could wish that every Governor- General or 
Governor had visited as much of his dominions, as Lord 
Dalhousie has done in the last six years. 

One of the first objects to which Lord Dalhoiisie directed his 
attention during Ids short stay at the metropolis in March 
and April, 18.50, was that of a reform in the Post Office. 
The abuses of tliis depai tmerit, arul the paramount necessity 
for a complete cliange, wore iinivemally acknowledged To deny 
tliis is just ns absurd as to deny to successive Indian Governors 
tiie credit of originating and maturing many excellent reforms in 
various otlier branches of the public service. He would be ahold 
advocate wlio sliould undertake to prove tlio efficiency of the 
Company’s postal arrangements. We may even doubt whether 
in tliis matter we have not retrograded, and whether the Cosmis 
of Akhar and Aurungzobe were not bister of foot and more 
punctual in their deliveries of letters tlian those of the present 
day. We adhere to the old bishion of travelling in palanquins, 
and of employing runners or walkers, as the case may be, to 
convey tlie correspondence of Government, as well as that of a 
comimmity daily increasing in importance. But tliere were worse 
evils than the mere retention of human beings as letter-carriers. 
Witli very few exceptions there were no stations with distinct 
post-masters, appointed, paid, and supervised in a manner 
consistent with the importance of the work to be done. Tlie 
ubiquitous civil surgeon of the station, or a siihaltern with 
spare time on Ids liand.s, got tJirough the duty of post-master, 
in some instances as fairly as could he expected, in others with 
absolute inditlerence to every thing save the pittance assigned 
to tlie office. The native clerks were over-worked and under- 
paid ; the roads were bad : the postage was very heavy : the 
whole of tlie carriers along the line were liable to be fined for 
delay, which had occurred at some one single point, while the 
precise point thereof was never carefully investigated. The 
speefl of the maiks everywhere, except on the Grand Trunk 
Hoad, was not more than five miles an hour, and sometimes 
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as low os two miles and a half. The mistakes in the trans* 
mission of letters : the number of letters mislaid or lock- 
ed up in a spare chest, owing to the culpable indifference 
or the dishonesty of the Dawk Munshi : the frauds and pecula- 
tions of clerks, and the absence of any redress — all this 
was sufficient to exhaust the patience of the community, 
engaged in commercial transactions, or much given to cor- 
respondence for obvious social reasons. Before the establish- 
ment of a regular steam communication with England, such a 
state of things might have been passively endured, Tlie in- 
habitants of England in the reign of Charles 11. might posi- 
tively be glad of the postal system as described in Mr. 
Macaulay’s famous Chapter III. The residents of India, in 
the days of Hastings or Wellesley, who were fortunate if 
they received an answer from tlieir friends at home within 
the twelvemonth, might very well be content to spend four 
months on the river in a budgerow, or to creep up the old 
Benares road at the rate of three miles an hour, or they 
might post letters at Calcutta for Agra wliich should not 
take much more than eight days to reach their destination, and 
they might never even dream of sending a missive to La- 
hore. But with inland steam communication, and with other 
departments more or less undergoing reform, with improvements 
in the civil, revenue, and criminal codes, in jail discipline and na- 
tional education, the postal department was still unimproved 
Yet there were no insuperable difficulties in the way : no 
obstacles generated by climate or locality, which attention, 
energy, and a liberal disbursement couhl not overcome. Some- 
thing had been already done on the Graml Trunk Road be- 
tween Meerut and Calcutta, where the mail luis for some 
years been carried at a rate never under seven, and gene- 
rally at nine miles an hour, over a first-rate road for nine 
hundrefi miles. There are mail carts in the Punjab, Transit 
Companies competing for the ])ub]ic favour in Bengal, and 
carriages for passeiigcrs in some parts of tlie Madras and the 
Bombay Presidencies. The Editor of one of the Calcutta 
newspapers had startled the good folks of Calcutta, in January, 
1819, with the intelligence of the battle of Chillianwalla, 
brought by a private egress which beat the Government dawk 
by tnirty-six hours. The distances which men like Sir G. 
Clerk and the late Sir Walter Gilbert, and others, had accom- 
plished by relays of horses in a w^onderfiilly short space of 
time, proved all the talk about the heat of the Indian sun to 
be sheer nonsense, and showed that determination, even in 
India, will caiTy climate and everything else before it. The 
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Post Office, in short, to be efficient, required simply liberal 
expenditure, systematic arrangement, and careful control. 
To effect this, Lord Dalhousie very wisely entrusted the preli- 
minary enquiry to a commission composed of a civil servant 
for each Presidency, namely, Mr. Courtney for Bombay, Mr 
H. Forbes for Madras, and Mr. C. Beadon for both Agra and 
Bengal. We well remember how a cry was raised for the appoint- 
ment of all sorts of committees and quorums, to be composed 
of men who should have had, somehow, an intimate knowledge 
of the working of Post Offices ; enlightened and public- 
spirited individuals, with their several plans and crotchets, and 
their minds made up. We remember that the usual amount 
of indignation was expressed, because the enquiry was entrust- 
ed solely to members of the “favored service, and because 
Jjorcl Dalhousie was too wise to appoint a body of indepen- 
dent men, who would infallildy have wa.sted a deal of time, 
have squabbled amongst themselves, have covered acres of paper 
witli all sorts of inqinicticable schemes, and have attained no 
one definite result. No doubt, Mr. Beadon. had had no particular 
insight into the working of a Post Office. He simply possessed 
thorough business-like habits, great energy and quickness, 
and hail no wish to carry out a favourite theory, or to force 
some crotchet of liis own on Government. He with his 
colleagues, only knew that many a district Post Office in India 
was very like tiiat village Post Office in the Antiquary, which 
transmitted letters in the manner best calculated to air 
the correspondence thoroughly, to exercise the patience of 
the receivers, and to add a few pence to the revenue. 
The Post Office Commissioners commenced their work at the 
right end. They overhauled the department. They made 
themselves masters of all the details of the work, and of the 
whole subject of the rates of postage. They drew up long but 
lucid statements of the number of covers received and despatch- 
ed, and of the salaries of clerks and delivery Peons ; they 
invited communications from all parties who had any thing to 
communicate, they took down evidence of Bengali Sircars, 
and merchants from Marwar ; they visited local Post Offices ; 
they repeatedly conferred together — for it was one part of the 
plan that the Ma^lras and Bombay Commissioners should meet 
Mr. Beadon in Calcutta — and finally they drew up a report 
which has been so often quoted and commented on, that any 
minute analysis of its contents in this place would be superflu- 
ous. The main recommendations of the commission may be 
briefly set down as follows : — 

I. PJalf-anna postage, for all distances, on letters not exceeding a 
quarter tela in weight. 
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2. Consolidation of steam and inland postaf^e. 

5. Compulsory pre^paymeot by stamps, and double cbargee on unpaid 

letters. 

4. Abolition of franking, and the introduction of a charge on official 
letters. 

General re-organizalinn of the whole Post Office establishment in 
alt its branches, from the head tliercof down to the lowest delivery 
peon. 

6. Kxtension and improvement of district dawks. 

Tlie above lieadinj^s are taken, with slight alterations, from 
twenty-ei^ht changes yumnietl by the Co nimi.ssi oners as desir- 
able, jn the elo.se their report. Some of tlio le.ss important 
headings we have altogether omitted: others we have grouped 
together under tlie coinj)rehensive term of general re-organiza- 
tion of the department. Such a heading, if honestly carried 
out, will embrace everything that requires amelioration in every 
Post Oflice ill India ; it will aflect tlie receipt, registration, and 
delivery of letters : it will give u.s better clerks and more atten- 
tive post-masters : it will simplify the accounts, and will result 
in the compilation of a small code of Post Office Laws, Otl er 
recommendations will provide rules for book and Jlanghy 
parcels, and for charges on ship letters : in short, whatever 
may be the ojunions of individuals as to their own ])artieular 
grievances, no one will deny that the report has embodied 
W'itli marvolloiis precision ami lucidity, cv^ery thing that could 
be <lovised in the shape of Postal Reform, and that it promises 
to giv^'o us ovcntually a practical and working scheme svliicli will 
come home to tlie feelings of every resident in India. N^o 
department touches so many tender points as the Post Office : 
by none arc domestic sympathies and hre-side prejudices more 
effectually enlisted. Other departments touch only a class. Man- 
chester groans over the salt monopoly. The genuine Anglo- 
Saxon inveighs against the Black Acts, the inefficiency of the 
police, and the corruptionof the civil courts : native land-holders 
cry out against the Sale and the Resumption laws. The Cli.un- 
ber of Commerce remonstrates against impolitic restrictions on 
trade, and imperfect repairs of road and bridges : every set of 
agitators can press for a removal of their owm particular griev- 
ances in their own fashion and at their own time. But delay 
in the Post Office, and the expense of communication by letter, 
come home practically to the feelings of Europeiins and na- 
tives, merchants and civilians, young cadets and old ladies. 
A delay in the dawk causes an anxious mother more real 
sorrow than any military procrastination along the Irrawaddy: 
a missing letter will excite a greater stir in a quiet gentleman's 
household than the report of a whole fleet of Commissariat 
boats missing on the Ganges or the Megna : the demand of 
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a (lelirery Peon for fourteen annas as the postage from 
Lahore to Calcutta will raise a greater storm of abuse at 
the exactions of Government than the opiuin monopoly of 
Behar and Benares, or the Moturpha taxes in Madras, 
The benefit of Lord Dalhousie’s comprehensive aud states- 
man-like reforms will be felt and gratefully acknowledged 
by every one. The debt will be tnankfully paid by the 
Chunds and tlie Mulls, wlio, in the exercise of their large com- 
mercial business, write dozens of letters daily to their correspon- 
dents at Joiulhpore, Muttra and Benares ; by the young civilian 
on the eastern frontier of Bengal, who keeps up a gradually 
declining intercourse with his old college friend stationed at 
Ivhangurh or Mooltan ; by the unhappy husband, who toils away 
during the hot winds at Agra or Cawnpore, while the sick 
wife is inhaling the mountain breezes of Mussoorie or Simla; 
by. the English merchant at the head of a large firm at the 
Presidency, who wishes to know the prospects of the indigo 
crops on the banks of tho Brahmaputra, or in tlio plains of 
Tirhoot ; by the Editor, who looks anxiously for the details of 
the last inroad by tl\e Shivaranees, or of the latest /rocos at the 
mess-room of the 100th regiment N. I, ; by the Choiularies and 
the Chuckerbuttees, who desire their local agent to report faith- 
fully every turn in the great suit for the possession of Chur 
Nilahad, or every item disbursed in the hire of lattiah and the 
propitiation of the police ; by the cadet, who calls on his father 
to aid him in the purcliase of step,'' or the fitting up of a 
bungalow ; by the Calcutta tradesman, who can dun Ins remote 
debtors with less originsl outlay ; and by dozens of fair corres- 
pondents who mutually interchange light and pleasant gossip 
about the assemblies at the Town Hall, the rides along Jacko, 
the inconvenience of a Mofussil station in the far West, or 
the agrhiieva of the cold weather in the City of Palaces. It is 
not every Governor that can please so many classes, or finds 
it in his power to effect such universal reforms at so moderate 
an outlay. The Post Office Commission alone, had Lord Dal- 
housie done nothing else, would suffice to place his name in 
the list of Anglo-Indian reformers, alongside of that of Corn- 
wallis. As we w^ite, we are informed that the Post Office 
scheme havS received the approbation of the Honorable 
Court, and that we are to have the half-anna postage on letters, 
and the two annas on newspapers, as soon as the requisite 
number of stamps can be made and stored. In six months 
time, from the issue of this number, then, every one of its 
Indian readers will be thanking Lord Dalhousie for his Gh’eat 
Postal Reform. 
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The second f^rand reform was entered on within a year after 
the organization of the Post Office Commission. In the com- 
mencement of 1850, the Court of Directors had earnestly 
pressed the Governor-General to appoint a committee to en- 
(|uire into the whole system of public works ; but it was not 
until the close of the year that Lord Dalhousie found either 
the leisure, or the instruments, to enable him to follow tlie 
advice of the Court. In December, 1850, however, he selected 
I^laior Kennedy, Consulting Railway Engiueer to Government — 
Major Baker of the Engineers, who had lately returned from 
England— and Mr. Cliarlcs Allen, of the Civil Sendee, to be 
members of a Committee for an enquiry of the kind recom- 
mended. The engineering skill of Major Kennedy had been 
proved by tlio roads wliich ho had constructed in the hills, and 
by tlie advice which he tendered to Government on all matters 
connected with the railway ; Major Baker Avas an officer of sin- 
gular merit in a corps to which merit alone can obtain entrance ; 
and Mr. Allen had had great experience in several departments 
of the North West IVovinccs, had secured tlie entire confi- 
dence of Mr. Thomjvson, and had given complete satisfaction 
wherever employetl. These gentlemen were to reduce to somo 
slia})o the thousand complaints wliich had been rife as to the 
siiperiiitendcncG and execution of public works in this J’resi- 
deiicy ; and they were invited to make their suggestions, either 
for the modification of the present system, or for the establish- 
ment of some other in its stead. Records were opened to 
their inspection, and the functionaries of tlie department were 
to afford tliem every possible aid. Other commissions were ap- 
pointed for Madras and Bombay, by the Governors of those 
Presidencies, at the request of tho Government of India, Our 
business will, liowever, bo witli the Military Board at Calcutta 
AVe believe that, in tliis department, as in that of the Post Office, 
abuses had long prevailed, which could fi nd no apologist, and 
could admit of no defence. A barrister, rashly undertaking to 
defend tlie cause of this incapable body, versus the community 
or the Government, would, we think, throw up his brief in de- 
spair. In the first place, the officers under the Board, termed 
variously executive officers and executive engineers of divi- 
sions, are not all scientifically trained. If the cry has been 
loud against unti-ained Civil Judges, how much louder 
should it swell against men without ability to conceive, or 
skill to direct, the construction of roads, bridges, and civil 
buildings. Moreover, besides the want of training in such 
officers, they were chosen by one department and paid for 
by another. They were selected by the Military Department 
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of the Government of India, and forced on the reluctant 
Civil Governments of and Bengal, which could neither 
exercise any veto on the nomination, nor directly remove 
an incapable nominee. In short, as matters yet stand, tho 
department, wliich bears all the responsibility, pays all tbe 
expense, and must take all the blame of works ill-devised, ill- 
constructed, and irregularly repaired, is not at liberty to select, 
its own tools. No wonder that the system had contrived to 
exhibit in itself all tlio combined evils which result from inex- 
perience, from inefficiency, from delay, from lost time and lost 
labour, from lavish expenditure without any good object, from 
niggardiinoss wlien really gi-eat objects were at stake. Bridges 
had been constnictcd on unsound principles ; roads liad been 
laid out on tho lowest levels in the country, Avhere rain 
water soonest accumulated, and was latest dried up. Jtegular 
repairs, on some roads nominally under tho Board, were, as wo 
can ourselves testify, literally unKnown for years. Occasionally, 
if a work of some magnitude had been well executed at a very 
considerable expense, it was left witliout any one to look after 
it, until it became quite impassable. Thus a via fdlice vet 
lafrrihus immiia, which, when originally constructed, had cost 
half a lakh of rupees, has remained without even a timcl}^ 
basket-load of pounded brick or granite, until tho outcries of 
the civil functionaries, and tho intci'cepted traffic of the district, 
might at length arouse tbe apathetic Board to life. Then, 
instead of the small sums, which, if judiciously and regularly 
disbursed every year, would liave kept the road in tolerable 
repair for all ordinary purposes of communication, another 
good round sura of half-a-lakh of rupees was obtained from 
tho reluctant Government ; tho road was repaired, and left to 
look after itself for the next live years, until the same reiterated 
complaints might bring about tbe same costly remedy. In 
other instances, estimates were nuide for works declared to bo 
urgently necessary, an<l were never acted on wlicn sanctioned, 
or else works, when completed, Tvero found to have largely ex- 
ceeded their estimates. Yet, with all this, no man can justly 
complain of any want of skill in the members of the corps of 
engineers. On the contrary, wo might complain that so much 
real talent has been lost to tbe country, or is productive of no 
great results, owing to want of supervision, to the prohibition 
of able men from acting on their own responsibility, to too few 
checks in some points, and to a great deal too many in others. 
In both the Upper and the Lower Provinces, wo have had 
plenty of clever officers, who have taken levels, bridged hill 
torrents or deep-running rivers, erected colleges of some arclii- 
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tectural beauty, have constructed hospitals with every regard to 
ventilation, and have metalled lines of road connecting some 
of the important localities in the country with each other. 
Hut all this individual talent has been neutralised by the acts 
of inefficient subordinates, by dilatory superiors, and by finan- 
cial considerations. We can do nothing without money ; and in 
the department of public works, we have sometimes had skill 
without money, sovnetiraes money without skill, and sometimes 
neither skill nor money. We could mention instances where 
the works constructed by the magistrate, with the aid of 
convicts, triumphantly beat those constructed by the executive 
officer and his native agent The thannahs repaired by the 
civil functionary did not leak, bis drains carried off the water, 
and his bridges did not tumble down, and we liave know'ii the 
only police building in the whole district, which was thought 
of sufficient importance to require tlie supervision of tlie exe- 
cutive officer, to be the only one that \vas repeatedly tinkered, 
and yet never water-proof. But as a testimony of what engi- 
neers can do, when untrammelled and liberally supported, we 
have only to look at the prosperous condition of tho great 
works under the Civil Engineers of tho Punjab. By Colonel 
Napier’s magic influence, euibankments are raised, coolies are 
found to work, canals aro cut, civil buildings do not leak or fall 
down. Cross tho Sutlej, come within the soporific influence 
of tho Military Board, and you will find that all W'orking’ men 
lie down and bask, like tho Neapolitan, in suusliine, witliout 
caring for the remonstrances of tho community, or tlie despair- 
ing- cry of the distiict officers. All tlie above facts were elicited, 
and jiroved beyond a doubt, by tho labours of the commission, 
and every reader of the newspapers lias for some time been iu 
possession of tho views of the Governor-General on the sub- 
ject. TJie Military Board, composed of au Engineer, wlio may 
be tlic ablest man in his corps, but wlio is liarne.s.sed to one 
officer, who knows nothing but -how to supply beef and bul- 
locks, and to another whose sole experience lies in tlie casting 
of guns, will soon cease to liave anything to do with this great 
and important department. It will not bo deemed necessary 
to fetter a really scientific man by the presence of an officer of 
the line, and a IBrigadier of Artillery, who might be efficient 
men at the battle of Guzerat, or at the storming of a stockade 
in Burmah, but who are quite out of their element when calcu- 
lating the estimates of a road, or when deciding on the 
respective merits of suspension anti stone bridges. The new 
plan, advocated by Lord Lalhousie, which gives a Superinten- 
ding Engineer to eacli of the Governments of the Punjab, of 
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Aj^ra, and of Bengal, will doubtless rid us at once of all those 
doubts, delays and differences, which have literally paralysed 
the efforts of the Civil Government to improve this depart- 
ment. We know, moreover, from the minute of the Governor- 
General, wliich has been rend in almost every newspaper on 
this side of India, that the Government of Bengal, in its anxie- 
ty to support all complaints by the fullest proof, ransacked the 
records of ten years, in order to demonstrate the evils of the 
syst( m ; an<l the array of facts, wliich were disclosed by this 
laborious enquiry, was sometliing literally startling. Shameful 
waste, unpardonable delay, 'indecorous squabbles, no definite 
responsibility — instances of each of these evils, or of all com- 
bined, were forthcoming in abunilance. A Superintending 
Engineer, carefully selected, backed by influential support, and 
allowed a liberal discretion in expenditure, will very soon res- 
cue our roads, our bridges, our daw.k bungalows, and our jails 
from tlie reproach that lias I>oen attachoil to them for the last 
twenty years. We wait anxiously for the arrangements wliich 
will complete this mucli wanted reform. 

The tliird grand reform, introduced by Lord Dalliousie, con- 
cerns a department with which the public ifl general have very 
little to do — that of the Army Commissariat. Few people, 
except native merchants, can fool mucli interest in tlie feeding 
of bullocks, or the storing of flour ; and had it not been for the 
celebrated trial of Jotee Prasad, many persons might have 
remained in entire ignorance of the manifold abuses under 
which European troops are victualled, and horses are pur- 
chased, and bullocks are reared. Yet the Government for 
some time had been fully aware of the necessity for tborougli 
reforms, and as far back as 18L5, Mr. F. Millett, tljen a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, had gone into the subject with 
his usual laborious accuracy. It was left for Lord Dalliousie to 
put matters on an improved footing, and to save the state a 
considerable yearly expenditure, which can be much better 
applied to the improvement of otlier important departments of 
the public service. Accordingly, in Marcli, 1851, tne President 
in Council, under instructions from the Governor-General, ap- 
pointed a commission to enquire into, and report on the 
system of the Army Commissariat, past and present, and on 
the airangements adopted in the other Presidencies for the 
same end. Mr. Charles Allen was again a member of this 
commission, and has since reaped the reward of his impor- 
tant labours, in the post of Financial Secretary, in succession 
to Mr. Dorin. Another member was Major Anderson of the 
Bengal artillery, an officer who gained great distinction in the 
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Af5?han campaign, during which ho was the right hand man 
of General Sott at Candahar, and who consequently was ex- 
cellently qualified to speak of the system by which a large 
force is fed and equipped in the field. These two gentlemen, 
aided by Colonel Sturt, who was unluckily called off to Arra- 
cau before the conclusion of the investigation, were occupied 
for a year or more in their enquiries, during which time they 
received reports from tlie Military Board at each Presidency ; 
they obtained copious returns and papers, and considered them 
attentively ; they circulated questions to officers of the depart- 
ment, to engineers, doctors, and colonels of regiments, and 
after examining several individuals, drew up a clear and 
valuable report, wliich fills fifty-three pages of rather close print, 
and witli the appendices makes up a volume of very decent 
sizo. Our readei-s may, perhaps, not be unwilling to have a 
Hk(.*tch of the multifarious duties which the Commissariat 
Department, os constituted in 1809, and as since improved, was 
expected to perform. It had to victual the European troops ; 
to provide elephants, bullocks, and camels, and to feed them ; 
to trans])ort troops and petty stores ; to procure draught and 
carriage cattle wherf required, over and above those maintained 
by Government ; to supply magazines with small stores, and 
European soldiers with (piilts. It had, besides the above, its 
original duties, to victual native troops when on service, by 
land or sea ; it Imd to su]>ply harness, saddlery, camp equi- 
page and buff accoutrements; to buy physic for the liospitals; to 
superintend sudder bazars ; to collect the excise duties in can- 
tonments, to look after the breeding of bullocks and camels, and 
to capture elephants in the jungles of Chittagong. The powders 
and constitution of the Commissariat Department have been 
several times modified in Bengal ; in tlie other two Presiden- 
cies, they presented several differences, but we believe that the 
same objections were found to exist against the retention of the 
system in force anywhere. Without going into the minute 
details, wuth which the gentlemen of the commission were so 
long occupied, we may avail ourselves of their lucid summary, 
ami extract thence a statement of the evils which they de- 
nounced, and the remedies which they proposed. Like the 
gentlemen of the Post Office Commission, they wanted a code 
of rules for the department, compiled with care, and published 
under authority. The whole s}^tem of audit and supervision 
shouhl, they proposed, be entrustod to two separate officers, 
independent of the Military Board ; the Commissary General 
to control the workings, and an auditor to check the accounts. 
Tlie officers were too few, the establishments too weak, and the 
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salaries too limited Warrant ofiScers and serjeants were abso- 
lutely requisite ; but it was not requisite tnat Government 
should rear its own calves, or that so many camels and bullocks 
should bo maintained as Government pensioners. Contracts 
must be concluded in the places where the articles are required, 
with better securities, and under simpler, but comprehensive 
forms. This provision alone, if properly enforced, would pre- 
vent another such imbroglio as that of Jotee Prasad An an- 
nual estimate must be prepared and submitted to Government, 
and the expenditure sboiild show the actual outlay disbursed 
in the yeai*, without reference to the period for which such 
outlay was incurred. Finally, the whole system of supplying 
an army in the time of war should be placed on an improved 
footing. The above recommendations, drawn up after mature 
deliberation, met with the approval of tlie Governor-General, 
and the reforms in this department Jmve been carried out with 

f reater celerity, and more completeness, than those of either the 
'ost office system, or the Public Works. At the same time, it is 
mlmitted, that the abuses of the Commissariat are, like so many 
others in India, those of the system. Individual officers had 
done their parts well. It was the complicated machinery, the 
multifarious duties, the useless checks, the appalling delay, that 
did the mischief. Nothing could be more fatal than to entrust 
the Commissariat to a Board, and of all Boards to that one, which 
has found so many enemies, and not one single friend. Amongst 
the various reforms, which Lord Dalhousie has had the merit 
of effecting, none was more needed than the one just described. 
It is a dreary, unpoetical, unpromising subject, and we have 
neither the time, nor the inclination, to linger over it. But it 
will husband the resources of the state, provide for the public 
service at a reduced cost and with less delay, and will prevent 
contractors from being kept out of their just dues for eight 
or ten years. Itns, in short, a reform by which Government 
is the first to benefit. But the community will eventually 
benefit by reductions in any department, which will allow 
Government to spend more money for the improvement of the 
country. 

It will be seen from the previous pages, that in little more than 
three years, Lord Dalhousie had appointed three different 
commissions, for the reform of as many separate departments of 
the public service. The first commission — that on the Post 
Office — will be more for the benefit of the community at large 
than for that of Government, although the state will naturally 
gain, in authority and effectiveness, by an improved system 
of general intercourse, and by the rapidity and certainty with 
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which intelligence is conveyed. But every private indiridoal 
will view the reform with approving eyes, when he can send 
letters across the Peninsula for half an anna. The remembrance 
of the Post Oftice reform is, we thivik, likely to be long 
cherished and widely diffused. The benefifs of the second com- 
mission will be shared pretty equally by the Government 
and by the community. The Government will spend more 
money, and see its public works held in better estimation : the 
community will travel with more celerity and ease. The 
reform of tlie third and last commission will be at first appre- 
ciated by (Government alone. In ten years more, not one 
private gentleman in a hundred, nor perhaps one public servant 
in fifty, will come to know any thing of the old commissariat 
system. Whatever is saved will benefit Government only, and 
if the community at large are ever reminded of the improve- 
ments, it will be by the reduced expenditure of provisioning 
the array, and the greater available surplus for works of 
peace. But whether the advantages be appreciated by the 
coQirnunity, by the community and Government, or by Govern- 
ment alone, tiie foresight which dictated these reforms, and 
tlie energy and statesmansliip by which they were carried out, 
are entitled to the wannest praise. 

We have digressed from a narration of events to a discussion 
of reforms. We resume the thread of our history, and shall 
now treat of the political clinnges in native states, which engross- 
ed the attention of the Governor-General. In the close of 
1849, we had a tempest in a tea-pot in the little war of 
Sikliim. It will be remembered that Dr. Campbell, the Super- 
intendent of Darjeeling, when travelling in the interior, of the 
Hima’ayas, and w'hile engaged in prosecuting his enquiries 
in botany and natural history, was seized by the orders of 
the Raja of Sikliim, bound and treated with indignity, and 
threatened with fiirtlier severity, and even 'with death. A 
detachment of the Hill Rangers was pushed up to the hills from 
Bhagulpore; the native regiment at Moorshedabad was directed 
to support the Irregulars ; when the Raja released Dr. Camp- 
bell, we are glad to say, without doing him any serious injury ; 
and we were spared another of the little wars of a great country. 
The result of the atfair was that the Raja lost an annual 
sum of six thousand rupees, which used to be paid by us for the 
occupation of the sanatarium of Darjeeling, while the British 
Government gained the whole of the Sikhim Morung, hill and 
plain, a tract which, adjoining the district of Pumea, and 
said to be not unfitted for the cultivation of cotton, has been 
assessed for 16,()00 rupees, and incorporated with the tract 
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under the Superintendent of Dujeeling. Not a shot was 
fired : the operations were directed mainly by the President in 
Council, and the matter is now almost forgotten. - But it has 
a claim to a few lines in a such a paper as the present. 

The years 1850 and 1851 have left us no very remarkable 
political events to record. They were spent by the Governor- 
General partly in the hills and partly in the plains, and 
it was then, that by personal inspection, repeated conference, 
and continued study, Lord Dalhousie laid the foundations 
of an enlarged and sound administration in the Punjab, 
and reared on them an edifice which succeeding genera- 
tions of statesmen may long look up to and admire. We 
think it proper here to give some little account of tlie pro- 
ceedings of the Government of Bengal, wliich every one 
knows was administered, during tlie absence of the Governor 
General, by the President of the Council for the time being — 
all matters of importance, and all nominations to the high pri- 
zes of the civil service, being referred to Simla or Mahasoo for 
the vice-regal orders. It would be impossible, in a paper like 
this, to give an account of all that was done under the four 
subordinate Governments respectively, though each Presiden- 
cy, theoretically, stands in one and the same relation to tlie 
Government of India. They are all subject to the same con- 
trol in legislation ; the power of the purse, in the hands of Sir 
H. Pottiuger or Lord Falkland, is just what it is in the 
bands of Mr. Colvin : the intent of the Charter Act W'as that 
Bombay and Agra, Madras and Bengal, should remedy their 
respective abuses, and attain their peculiar reforms, by one and 
the same process. But our concern is with Lord Dalhousie, 
and with those divisions of the Indian Empire, in which his 
influence has been most felt. Of the late Mr. Thomason’s Go- 
vernment we have already given a notice in our last Number, 
and no additional praise of ours could enhani’e the merit of 
that successful administration. But with Bengal the case is 
different. It is the focus of civilization: the commercial capi- 
tal of the country : it has been the residence of the Governor- 
General for the last two years : it represents one-half of India 
in the eyes of the untravelled at home : it is here that we 
have tlie most influential bar, and the largest mercantile com- 
munity : here the ^read of education is the most acknow- 
ledgea, and the effects of missionary operations are most 
visibly seen. Moreover, Calcutta, or rather Bengal, conceives 
itself to have a right to the presence of the Governor-General, 
at least for such time as he is also the Governor of this larra 
and fertile kingdom. When then the administration of the 

F 
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Lower Provinces was loft fbr tbe whole interval, between Oc- 
tober 1848 and Februaj^ 1852, in the hands, ^st, of Sir H. 
Maddock, and next, of Sir J. H. Littler, considerable dissatis- 
faction was expressed by the fourth estate and by the communi- 
ty generally ; and it was even asserted, that matters, instead of 
processing, were actually going backward. For the time that 
ftir H. Maddock held the reins, from October 1848 to March 
1849, these murmurs did not make themselves very loudly 
beard. Sir H. Maddock had had very considerable experi- 
ence in civil business, and had been Deputy-Governor under 
Lord Hardinge. But when the administration was presided 
over by a soldier, who was not unjustly supposec^ to know 
more about platoon firing and advancing in echellon than about 
the excise code and the decennial settlement, the Government 
of Bengal was assailed by considerable obloquy, though the 
old soldier commanded respect hy his kind manner and straight- 
forward dealing, and though his responsible adviser was, in 
talent, integrity and uprightness, amongst the very foremost 
of the whole Civil Service. There is no doubt, however, 
that it is anomalous and unjust to hand over the Government 
of such a Presidency as Bengal to a man who has many other 
duties to employ him — to a man who may be somewhat worn 
out, who may be inexperienced, who, though a good councillor, 
may not be the fittest man for such a post. There is more work 
to be done under the Bengal Government than under any 
other Government in India. The land revenue, though assess- 
ed in perpetuity, is constantly giving rise to new, intricate, 
and perplexing questions. The manufacture and sale of opium 
creates a responsibility, of which the Lieutenant-Governor at 
Agra knows nothing. The Salt, the excise, and the sea cus- 
toms, in themselves, form no contemptible addition to the 
work. The police is a heavy burden, where the population 
exi>ect to be protected, and wul not stir a finger to help them- 
selves. The Bengal Marine Departineut, as at Bombay, requires 
a great deal of attention, and would ^ a bard task for any 
Civil Governor, were it not for the admirable manner in which 
ships and men are disciplined, and kept in order by the Super- 
intendent of Marine. The whole of the judicial branch 
demands constant attention, in a country where there is valuable 
property to be conteuded for, and acute intellects that make 
litigation a trade. Education is making grander and more 
rapid strides in Bengal than in any other part of India, without 
a single exception, and the schools and colleges under the 
Council of Education are more than double those of any other 
:Pre8idency. The non-regulation provinces^ of Assam, Airacan^ 
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Tenasserim, and the Sonth West Frontier A^noy, tocher 
with the Tribatary Mehals, would, if geographioally compact, 
form an area eqnal to that of a separate kingdom. Finally, 
Calcutta alone must occupy a large portion of any Governor’® 
time and attention. It is nnjust to blame those entrusted with 
the administration of Bengal for not haviiig advanced its moral 
and materia! prosperity in the same ratio as that of Agra had 
been advanced. Great questions require undivided energies and 
uninterrupted leisure. A Governor of Bengal should be a person 
of “ large discourse, looking before and after.” He must be 
wholly unfettered by other duties, be a man of large experience 
and unquestionable ability, if he is to grapple with the question 
of improving the village watch, if he is to reform the police, to 
lay down roads, to simplify procedure, to establish Courts of 
Small Causes, to visit the different districts at intervals in the 
year. We think ourselves fortunate to have secured in Mr. 
Halliday a person equal to this task. If the routine and current 
work has been carefully and well got through, under the old 
system, if cases have not been slurred over, nor practical diffi- 
culties eluded, nor blunders committed, we ought perhaps not 
to expect much more. But we shall hope to show, that while 
all this has been done, the forward movement, as it is termed, the 
great cause of reform, has not been wholly forgotten. We 
proceed then to state what was done for the lower division of 
the Presidency, during the absence of Lord Dalhousie. In 
1849 we had the commission on the police of Calcutta, which 
terminated in a very satisfactory reform of that department. 
The merit of this is due entirely to the Governor-General. 
In the same year, the Bengal Government took posseseion of 
the small state of Sumbliulpore, lying on the Bombay road^ in 
the South West Frontier ^Wency. Tiiis little chiefship lapsed 
from failure of heirs, its last Raja having, in his lifetime, express- 
ed a desire of seeing the administration made over to the 
British Government. The amount paid by this state as tribute, 
previous to 1849, was only 8,800 rupees. The aujount now 
taken in the shape of direct revenue is 74,000 rupees^ of which 
only 25,000 rupees are expended in the cost of collection and 
in the p^ment of establishments, including an European 
officer, llie country, naturally rich and productive, but 
unhealthy at certain seasons of the year, was admirably ruled 
by the late Dr. Cadenhead. Not the slightest symptom of 
discontent has appeared, and one of the members oi the Board 
of Revenae was to visit it this last cold season^ But greater 
changes, with regard to some of the non-regulation provinoes 
have oeen carried out. It was found that Arraoan and l^nae* 
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•orka Proriocet, ss to raFAnae matters, wese ancler the Rereirae 
j^ard, and that Ai»am and the South West Frontier Agency were 
not. Arracan, under the management of Capt Phayre, was giTing 
ill nearly seven lakhs of net revenue, while itsgfrain was exported 
to all part# of the world. Sixteen lakhs worth of rice are exported 
yearly from the port of Akyab. The province is remarkably 
free from crime, the populaiion are contented ; a great stream 
of emigration is flowing yearly from Chittagong southward^ 
the Bengali is pushing the native Arracanese aside, llie Tenas- 
serim Provinces, under the successive administrations of Major 
Broadfoot, CajiUin Durand and Mr. Colvin, had been gra- 
dually recovering from the distress and confusion into which 
they had been thrown ill-advised measures, some ten years 
previous to the time of which we are writing. But of Assam 
little was known, and the same might be said of tiie district of 
Hazaribagh and Chota Nagpore, though much nearer in |X)si- 
tion to the seat of Government, Both these provinces were 
put under tlie Board of Revenue, and the good effects of this 
measure have l>een already made apparent in a better and more 
effective system of management. The mention of the Board 
of Revenue naturally lead us to record a chajige in the com- 
position of the Board itself. For the first year after Lord 
Dalhousie’s dejiarture for the Up|ier Provinces, the two mem- 
bers of this body were very much opposed to each other in opi- 
nion. They differed — not as men often differ in Indiajrom mere 
cajitiousness or unwillingness to yield points — but from honest 
conviction and alter protracted enquiry. The result, however, 
of their antagonism, which never prejudiced the interests of 
either the Government or tlie landholders, was that an im- 
mense deal of additional work was throw n on the office of the 
Bengal Secretary. Several very knotty points of revenue law 
were referred to that office, ancl there set at rest. But it is 
obvious tbat an Executive Government should have something 
to do besides giving rules as to the party with whom lands 
in the Sunderhunds should be settled, or as to the precise mean- 
ing of some clause in Mr. Holt Mackenzie s famous Revenue 
Regulation of 1822, Accordingly, when one member of the 
old Board of Costoma had retired, and another had been 
removed from office, it was found convenient to send the 
third and remaining member to the Board of Revenue. The 
advantages of tliis measure were, first, the saving of expense by 
the abolition of two appointments worth 62,000 rupees a year; 
secondly, the addition to the Board of Land Revenue of a third 
member, who had long been its Secretary, and was well versed 
Mi revenue law^ finally, the union of all the great 
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sources of revenue under one well-selected bodjr, the members 
of which were enabled to divide all cuwnt work amon^t 
themselves, and to discuss all questions of importance in a lull 
conclave. Indeed, it cannot be denied that the working of 
the revenue system in the Lower Provinces has, within the 
lost four years, been groatly ameliorated. All the operations 
in the Chittagong division, which rendered the presence tliere 
of an officer with .extraordinary powers indispensable, having 
been wound up by Mr. Ricketts, this gentleman was succeeded 
by an officer with the ordinary pay and powers of a Comniis- 
sioner. Collectors everywhere were instructed to move about 
tlieir districts in the cold weather, to examine the condition of 
Kims Mahals or Government estates, and to follow the ex- 
ample of magistrates in exchanging stone w alls for canvass ones. 
A great deal has been done towards the arrangement of the re- 
cords ill various collectorates, and order and regularity has been 
introduced amongst a nmss of confused or moth-eaten papers, 
'rhe survey has engaged much attention ; if has been manned by 
officers of ability, and has been pnslied forward with the laudable 
desire of demarkating the boundaries of villages and estates, 
and of saving a very considerable expense in establishments. 
It is Imrdly possible, and it would certainly not be desirable, that 
the survey in the Lower Provinces should mark off every held, 
or designate every holding. The advantages derivable thence 
would nol^be commensurate with the vast expense and the fear- 
ful delay of such a measure. All that the survey jirofesses to 
do is to record the boundaries of estates and villages, tlie natu- 
ral features of the country, the area, and the extent of cultiva- 
tion, the products of particular districts, tlie extent of the pres- 
sure of the Government revenue on each acre — and other statis- 
tical information which the surveyors may pick up in the course 
of their work. All this will be available in a few years’ time, 
for every district in the Lower Provinces. With regard to the 
vigorous enforcement of law and the abatement of crime, 
much has not been done. We have, however, a Commissioner 
of Dacoity, who is doing his best; and we have seen a vigorous 
and effective police established on the Grand Trunk Hoad from 
Calcutta to the Kurumnassa. The lower division of the line, 
it should be remembered, is the very opposite in features to the 
upper part under the Government of Agra. From Benares 
upwards, the road passes through some of the richest and most 
populous districts of the Doab. Alter leaving Burdwan, the 
Grand Trunk Road merely skirts the edge of the districts of 
Beerbboom, Bhaugolpore and Gya, and does not go within fifty 
iniles of a single station. The line selected lies, in fact, throngb 
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a hfllyj wooded, and thinly populated country, which, thou^li 
fertile in materials for the construction of roads, is equally so 
in places where unsuspecting travellers mi^ht be robbed and 
murdered by scores. An effectual protection to life and pro- 
perty has been afforded throughout the line. At every two or 
fonr miles there are stations, the police of which regularly pro- 
tect the road from sunset till dawn. At certain parts there 
are sowars, and at every fifty or eighty miles there is a deputy 
magistrate. The whole force on the line is numerically about 
equal to a regiment of infantry, and it is as safe to travel 
along this line as it is to go from Calcutta to Baraset, or Kish- 
naghur. Besides the above reforms, the Bengal Government 
has commenced the very proper practice of publishing selec- 
tions from its records, and the numbers, which already amount to 
more than a dozen, contain abundant information on the opium 
manufacture, on Teak forests, on several wild districts and 
their occupants, on the Electric Telegraph, on embankments, 
on the sanatory condition of Calcutta, and on other subjects. 
No doubt, when we have a regular Lieut-Governor, things will 
move at a quicker rate, and we may think little of reforms 
such as those just enumerated. But when we consider that 
current business alone is greater in Ben^l than elsewhere, 
that the Executive, during the period of which we are writing, 
was burdened with some personal cases, relative to the conduct 
of Civilians and other omcers, of a very serious and compli- 
cated character, it will he allowed that the Bengal Government 
has done, and done well, all that in common justice could bo 
expected of it. Neither must we forget that its care has been 
to put into the highest court of criminal and civil justice, the 
very best officers that could be selected, and the Calcutta Sud- 
der for four years was presided over by judges who, for energy 
and acuteness, long acquaintance with native character, with the 
procedure of the courts, and with the Company's law, were not 
approached by those of any of the courts at the other Presi- 
dencies. The contrast presented by the decisions of the Cal- 
cutta Court, with Mr. J. R. Colviu at its head, and by those of 
the Sudder at Agra, since it has been bereft of tlie judicial 
acumen of Messrs. H. Lushington and Deane, is something al- 
most painful to contemplate. The files of the Calcutta court 
have been reducecl to the lowest possible amount ; the confidence 
of suitors and pleaders in its decisions has been increased by the 
new rules under which civil cases are argued before a full bench : 
the results of criminal trials appealed, or referred to the compare 
widely made known, with toe minutes of the several judges ; 
and the good effects of a strict supervision by officers, whose 
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talents and character command respect^re visible in the additional 
care with which magistrates prepare, and judges in the districts 
dispose of the calendars. 

\Ve have reserved the great measure which originated 
with the Bengal Goveriiinent, but which will be Telt all 
over India, for the last. It is easy to acknowledge the uti- 
lity of great material works, and to bless the name of the 
Government that paid for, and the engineer that planned, the 
long line of road, the noble arch, or the spacions college. A 
swamp drained, a whole tract protected from inundation, two 
great marts connected, a wide river bridged, an ubiquitous 
police — all this appeals to the outward senses. We have nothiuir 
to do but to travel, admire, and record. But the measure of 
which we are about to speak, is one of which the influence will 
he felt by degrees, and t])e benefits be more perceptible by 
the process to vvhich the German school apply the term “ sub- 
jectivity.” Whatever improves the charucier, increases the 
official knowledge, and raises the tone of the Civil Service, must 
have a positive effect on the general Administration. That such 
will be result of the rules for the examination of assistants 
after they have passed tlie college of Fort William, no one who 
has studied those rules and watched their results, will attempt to 
deny. These examinations will act beneficially, not merely by 
excluding the incapable from important positions, and by sti- 
mulating the apatnetic, who cart, but will not work, but by 
making the really industrious and clever young men exert 
themselves to the utmost, and by rendering their knowledge of 
language and procedure comjdeto and compact. A great deal 
has been written lately against the system of examinations in 
the college of Fort William ; and, no doubt, the language and 
style with which Civilians are there familiarized, are not those of 
the court-house : nor does a certificate gained in Tank Square 
argue conversancy with any colloquial dialect. But no one 
ever imagined that any such attainments would be met with 
there, llie college course only pretends to afford the means of 
acquiring a fair knowledge of the grammar and general struc- 
ture of the language, and of one or two of its standard works. 
That which is obviously wanted after such an ordeal, will be 
supplied by the new half-yearly examinations of assistants, with 
their two standards of qualification. An examination for the 
lower standard, on passing which, the assistant is eligible for 
what are termed “ special powers,” will be a guarantee tl:at 
each civilian can read official papers written in fairly legible 
ruuuiog hand : that he can translate an English paper into the 
Vernacular in a style intelligible to a native : that he can hold a 
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conversation with two or three natives, and that he has a gene- 
acquaintance with the leading principles of the revenue and 
the criminal codes, and with the roles of procedure. He will 
also be able to decide a criminal or a revenue case, and write 
his judgment thereon. The second or higher standard, which 
is to confer eligibility to the full judicial powers of a magistrate 
and a collector, is similar to the one described, but greatly more 
difficult in degree. Assistants have to pass in both Bengali and 
Urdu : the paoers are more difficult : the dictation and conver- 
sation are to be fluent, correct and idiomatic : tlie questions on 
law and practice are selected from the whole field of the duties 
in both departments. The facts elicited by the above system, 
which has for some time been in full and active working in the 
Lower Provinces, are, first, that such examinations were really 
needed, and, secondly, that they have answered remarkably well. 
Something of this kind was wanted to take up the college 
course where it terminated, and to add to book-learning the 
power of talking fluently with bunneahs and ryots. To the 
really industrious, such an ordeal will not perhaps convey any 
great additional stimulus. There have always been some men, 
who, without injunction from any one, will eit down on first join- 
ing a Mofussil station, to the study of the regulations, and will 
mix familiarly with the people till they can hold converse with 
them on alt ordinary topics. But even to such men a little 
pressure from without is advantageous, while the effect on 
the idle, the undisciplined, and the improvident, is not easily 
calculated. It was of course at first asserted that the rules 
would never work well : that old assistants could not pass them: 
that the Bengal Government had flown at once from the 
extreme of laxity to the extreme of harshness : that examiners 
would favour: that men of active habits, sound judgment, 
and mild temper, would find these valuable qualities sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of philology. All these, and dozens of other 
objections, have proved nugatory. Philological niceties are 
not discussed by the divisional or central committees : the older 
assistants, whom the new system took somewhat at a dis- 
advantage, as they were in charge of offices which left them 
little time for study, have all t^en the test, and the men 
of less standing, who, from the first, have prepared them- 
selves for this special end, have obtained very great and 
signal success. iNo unprejudiced person, who will consult 
the list published in the UozetUy can have any doubt that 
the scheme was wanted, and that it has fully answered its 
end. Under the orders of the Court of Directors the same sys- 
tem is now being introduced into every Presidency of the 
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Empire, including the Punjab, with sucli modifications as local 
peculiarities may require. Into the N. W. Provinces and the 
Punjab, the examinations can obviously be introduced with the 
utmost fiMjilitj. Urdu in the one case, with perhaps an examina- 
tion in Nagn running-hand, and Urdu and Punjabi, or perhaps 
Persian, in the otlwr, will be the languages by which an assis- 
tant’s knowledge will be tested. In revenue and criniinal law 
the test will be mainly the same. At Bombay there may be 
some little difficulty, owing to the prevalence of Guzerati to 
the north, and of Mahratti to the south of that Presidency ; and 
Madras labours under a plurality of tongues, I'enugi, Tamil, 
Canarese and Malayalim, besides the ubiquitous Urdu; but 
there is nothing in either locality which determination and 
ingenuity cannot overcome. We shall expect soon to hear 
that examinations are held with signal success at Lahore and at 
Poona, in the Northern Ci rears, and in the Rohilciind division. 
The merit of this system belongs entirely to the Government 
of Bengal ; and amongst the servants of tiiat Government 
to Mr. Ricketts, wlio is not the man to let a good mea- 
sure go to sleep, to Mr. Mytton, who had observed that some 
collectors would persist in employing young and unlearned assist- 
ants in duties, the best calculated to excite disgust and aversion, 
and to the gentleman on whose shoulder rested the whole 
weight of the Lower Provinces, Mr. John Peter Grant. It 
is not easy to estimate the invidious responsibility of such a 
posi ion as was held by this last named gentleman, winle Lord 
Uullioiisie was absent from Calcutta. During his incumbency, 
several long, intricate, and perplexing cases, involving the per- 
sonal character of officers high in the service, and ending in 
their removal, were taken uj) and most carefully investigated, 
and iu evvry hinylc instance, without (me (exception, the oroers of 
the Bengal (xovernmenl met with the entire support of the 
Home authorities. It is rather a wonder that, without a sepa- 
rate and anencumbered Lieut.-Governor, so much has been 
done in Bengal, than that more should not have been attempted. 
The manner of doing the work may, in part, be appreciated by 
a perusal of such papers as offici;il form and secrecy have per- 
mitted to see the light. It has often been a subject of regret 
to us that there is no way of making important papers known, 
except through the somewhat laborious process of publishing 
them in “ a selection.” But to such as emanated from the Ben- 
gal Office, during Mr. Grant’s incumbency, and under his signa- 
ture, we shall not hesitate to apply the description given by the 
most judicious and grave of English historians, of the style of one 
of the most eloquent and sound of our divines, that there was 
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“ no vulgarity in that racy idiom, and no pedantry in that learned 
phrase,*’ and we have reason to know that Mr. Grant’s official 
career is acknowledged by competent judges to have exhibited 
better things than mere style, however weighty and precise, 
such as inflexible impartiality, higli sense of honour, undaunted 
love of justice, and unwearied search for truth. 

The Government of Bengal, since February, 1852, just two 
years ago, has again been administered by Lord Dalhousie him- 
self, aided by Mr, Cecil Beadon, a gentleman whose merits have 
deservedly gained him a high and important position at a 
comparatively early period of service. I'lie principal measures 
by which these two years have been distinguished are, an 
important alteration in tlie Jaw relating to the sale of estates 
for arrears of revenue, the promulgation of a new set of rules 
for the grant of waste Iniicls in the Suiiderbunds, which may, 
it is hoped, have the eflect of inducing capitalists to lay out 
money in clearance and cultivation, the giving effect to the 
Mitford bequest to the city of Dacca, in accordance with the 
decree of the Court of Chancery : and the extension of English 
education by the establishment of a new college at Moorsheda- 
bad, and an English school at the principal station of every 
district where the inhabitants may be ready for such a course 
of instruction. Lord Dalhousie hiuiself has also visited Arracan 
and Chittagong, and has sent grave Sudder judges and members 
of the Board of lleveiiue to report on unknow n and unexplor- 
ed districts, and to suggest measures for tlieir improvement 
The only drawback to the henetit derivable from these tours, 
appears to be that the deputation of two judges of the highest 
Court of Appeal tends to disorganize the machinery of justice. 
It is not always easy to sujiply the vacant places on the bench; 
nor, if judges are to have roving commissions over huge pro- 
vinces, do we exactly see of what use is the office of Coimnis- 
sioner of Division. But when we have a regular Lieut.- 
Governor, we shall expect that for him the steamer will be 
ready, the tent spread, or the dawk laid, and that a beneficial 
personal intercourse will be maintained between the chief, his 
subordinates, and the influential landliolders, many of whom 
have never seen a live Governor. We believe that no Gover- 
nor-General has ever worked harder than Lord Dalhousie, and 
that no man is more sensible of the paramount necessity of 
entrusting the Government of Bengal to the undivided time and 
the entire energies of the ablest civilian that can be found for the 
post. All considerations of reduced patronage and diminished 
weight and influence, even if correctly stated, ought to give 
way to the public interests. A Governor-General comes out 
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here to superintend and direct the affairs of each Presidency, 
to master all the political and external relations of India, to 
set the financial system on a secure basis, and to see that the 
legislative, social, and commercial policy of the Empire bo 
directed by adequate means, and on approved principles, towards 
one and the same end. It is not nis business, overwhelmed 
as be is with references on every point, from the building of a 
barrack at Peshawar, to the repairs of a gun-boat at Ran- 
goon, to grapple with the intricacies of land tenures, to 
promote A^ernacular education, to infuse spirit into the police 
of Bengal, to enquire by whom village-watchmen shall be 
nominated and paid. Let the Governor-General but clioose a 
man in wdmm he can place implicit reliance, whose talents and 
character will command- the respect of the Services, and of tlie 
native and European population — and we will answer for it that 
no measure will bo undertaken and carried out, in which the 
bead of the Empire shall not be furnished with ample previous 
info?*ination. We have good reason to believe that the crea- 
tion of a Lieutenant-Governor for Bengal is due much more 
to tlio candour and foresight of the present Governor-General, 
than to the lugubrious declamation of Anglo-Saxon and Hindu 
reformers, who made a great stir about evils which uo act of 
Parliament could remedy, and said very little about the one 
measure which it was in the power of the Houses to pass. If 
report is to be believed, Lord Dalhousie will make over the 
kingdom of Bengal to Mr. Halliday : an act wliich the 
services and the community will think fully justified by that 
gentleman’s long experience, intimate knowledge of the coun- 
try, renewed energies, acknowledged service and honourable 
name. 

The years 1850 and 1851 were not, as we have already 
remarked, fruitful iti great political changes. Lord Dalhousie 
w'as occupying himself with the consolidation of the new pro- 
vince, and the commissions which he had organized were busy 
at their work. But the year 1852 saw a new comet on the 
horizon ; we allude, of course, to the second Burmese war. 
Idle causes and origin of this war are widely known. Tlie 
Governor of Rangoon had “beaten a Venetian and traduced the 
state.” In other words, he had tried the Captain of ono vessel 
for a charge over which he had no jurisdiction, and had ill- 
treated a II Ollier on charges which were denied. But we have 
no intention of devoting any part of this article to the origin, 
progress, and termination of the Burmese war. Us origin 
has been fully discussed alread)^ in our pa^es, and its conse- 
quences as yet are hardly appreciated. Its financial results are 
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uncertain, the capabilities of the valley of the Irrawaddy are 
matter for speculation, llie organization of theesecutive system 
can hardly be termed complete. The development of the re* 
sourcesi the tranquillization of the country, have not attained that 
maturity which would warrant us in treating the subject in an 
historical light, as we have ventured to treat the Punjab. The 
very origin of the war is still occasionally disputed in the 
Senate at Home. We therefore purpose to leave the whole 
affair, from the sailing of Commodore Lambert to the return of 
General Godwin, and the late visit of the Governor-General, the 
conduct of Wyoons, Woondooks and Thyogyees, the achieve- 
ments of Sir John Cheape, the storming of stockades and pago- 
das, the marches over swamps and through jungles, and all the 
other desultory operations, the loss of Jioats and steamers, the 
privations of men and officers, the temper of the inhabitants, 
the tone of the press, to some future writer. For our own part, 
we can only lament, like the Baron of Bradwardine at Gladsmuir, 
that the country and the armament were not calculated to display 
the true points of the prcelium egnestrc^ and we are strangely 
tempted, at times, to apply to the war, from its commencement 
to its termination, a well-known quotation from a well-known 
play of the inimitable Moliere : — -mauf (jue, &;c., &c., &;c., &c. 

We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the other political 
©vents ot the years 1852 and I8bl3. At the commencement 
of the latter year occurred tlie deposition of Mir Ali Morad, 
the rais or ruler of Upj>er Scinde. It had been proved, on a 
lengthy and careful enquiry, that this prince, by the dexterous 
subtraction of one leaf of a Koran, and the substitution of 
another, hud gained possession of certain districts to which he 
Imd no right or title. The trick played on tiie Britisli Govern- 
ment consi^ited in the insertion in tlie new leaf of those dislrlctti 
of ident ical names with certain vilhujesy which latter were rightly 
the appendages of the Turban or symbol of authority. His 
Highness had therefore got possession of extensive tracts, 
wlien he was only entitled to a few clusters of houses. It will 
be iu the remembrance of some of our readers, that just before 
the conquest of Scinde, Ali Morad, by some means, per- 
suaded liis brother Mir Rustum to abdicate in his favor, while 
he himself remained faithful to the British power during that 
brief but eventful war. He vi’as accordingly maintained in the 
undisturbed jmssession of the chiefship, and was formally 
acknowledged as rais of Upper Scinde, When it was dis- 
covered, through information given by his servants, that he 
enjoyed the revenues of the tracts wliich did not go with the 
Tuiban, to use the phrase current in the province, he was of 
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course called on to give them up. Opposition was useless, and 
the Mir saw this at once. A brigade was held in readiness 
to coerce him and his adherents, but the lands were given up to 
the British Commissioner, without the smallest resistance. The 
mercenaries of the rais were paid off and discharged : Ins 
most pressing necessities were relieved, and he was left in 
possession of the tracts devised to him by tlie will of his 
father, that is to say, of the younger brother’s appanage. In an 
European kingdom, or even in some of the more fertile pro- 
vinces of India, the land left to the Mir would have been 
considered a very pretty provision, especially to one of a 
dynasty that had neither long descent, nor meritorious exercise 
of power, to recommend it. Bat no part of Snnde, with 
tile exception of land easily irrigated, can l>e termed remark- 
ably fertile, and the character of Mir All’s rule is not likely to 
develope whatevar natural resources there may be. Tor a 
considerable portion of the year 1850, Major Le Grand Jacob 
and Capt. Stewart were occupied in tlie demarkation of Ali 
Morad’s patrimony, and towards the close of last year, their 
report, trarisiuitted by the Bombay Government with suitable 
recommendations, was duly received and considered by the 
Governor-General in Council. Tiie teriiis conceded to the 
Mir were liberal. Old scores were cleared off summarily, and 
a doubtful claim he liad against Government was allowed him 
as a set-off against our good claims for mesne profits on 
acc vunt of districts lield by him without title. He was allow- 
ed to retain, not only what his father, but that which his uncle 
would have given him: he was even permitted to keep what it 
was intended by his father that he should have liad ; lands lying 
along a canal which had been dug, but never finished, in Mir 
Soiirab’s lifetime, and along a stream called the Nurra, which 
passes through a part of tlie patrimony, and which has been im- 
proved by the British Government, were left without stipulation 
in his possession, and if ever there was a doubt about thep' ecise 
line of demarkation, tlie most liberal concessions were made in 
the Mir’s favour. We regret to say that Mir Ali Morad is not 
likely to benefit by tlie lesson he has received, or to employ 
himself in the improvement of iiis patrimonial estate. Like 
grandees elsewhere, who have had a full, he would fain keep 
up his ancient dignity on a diminished income. Fruitful tracts 
converted into hunting grounds : days and weeks devoted to sport 
— a whole population turning out to beat the jungles, and debar- 
red from the timely cultivation of their fields— these are the 
main features of his paternal rule : and that the career of the 
late mis will be rapidly downward, there can be little doubt. 
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la the same year (1852) the tract in Central India 
known as the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, was trans- 
ferred from the hands of the Supreme Government to that 
of the Lieut.-Governor of Agra. This fine province had 
been placed under the Governor-General in Council in 
1842,^ by Lord Ellenborough, owing to the spread of dis- 
affection there, which was said to require the constant atten- 
tion of the highest power in India. 13ut it was clear that the 
reasons by which Lord Ellenborough bad been actuated, were 
of no weight ton years afterwards. The province, under the 
successive nmnageinent of Colonel Sleeman and Mr. Bushby, 
was improving. Tliere were no symptoms of discontent amongst 
its cultivators or its petty chiefs. 'I’lie Government of India 
had other things to do than to administer directly the affairs 
of this province. The Lieut.-Govenjor of Agra, from position, 
exj)erience and habit, seemed tlie proper person to introduce 
into tlie territories in question sundry improvements of which 
it stood much in need. The transfer got rid of the anomaly pre- 
sented by a Commissioner or Agent, who was directly subordinate 
in political matters to the Governor-General, and not to the 
Lieut.-Governor, and who was yet, in revenue matters, placed 
under the Lieut.-Governor’s subordinates, the members of the 
Sudder Board. The tract in question was to have been visited 
by Mr. Tliomason during last cold weather, and tliough death 
interrupted this and other plans, we have no doubt but that 
tlie Jubhulpore scliool of thugs, the condition of the province, 
the necessity for a regular settlement, the denial of an appeal 
in civil suits from tlie judge to the Agra Sudder, while the 
same privilege is not denied to criminals, with otlier matters 
touching the welfare of the inhabitants, will be subjects of anxious 
consideration to Mr. Colvin next year. 

In the comniencemeiit of 1853 an event took place on our 
North Western frontier, whicli, but tor tlie sagacity of the liead 
of the Government, might have been productive of most serious 
results. We are induced to dwell particularly on tins, because it 
is the fate of Administrators to get very little credit for things 
which they have not done. The wars which they prevented, 
the mistakes into which they did not fall, the first false move 
which they did not make, are hardly dwelt upon by cotemporaries, 
and may escape the research of even the most laborious of sub- 
sequent annalists. The events to whicli we allude, took place 
within the independent native state of Bahawalpore. The late 
Nawab had been the ally of Major Edwardes in the operations 
against the Dewaii Moolrnj, had been thanked /or his services 
by tlie Supreme Government, and had exchanged visits with the 
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Governor-General. He died and left his throne to a younger 
sou. The elder brother of this prince, rejected by his father, 
was kept in close coiifihement, and fed on the bread and water 
of affliction. The British Government would not intetfere to 
procure his release, and would do nothing, but simply recom- 
mend the reigning prince to treat his captive with generosity, 
This advice was not followed, and in the beginning of last 
year, the prisoner, aided by some Daoudputras, effected his 
escape, erected his standard, assembled a considerable body of 
adherents, and, after a very short struggle, made himself miuster 
of his brother’s person and of hU fatlier’s tlirone. In a bi-ief 
space the pretender liad vindicated his rights : the captive Iiad 
exchanged a prison for a camp : the friendless and the disinhe- 
rited one saw a nation stretching forth a sceptre for his accep- 
tance, and a brother sueing on the Koran for life. Before this 
scene in the drama, the opinion of the highest local authori- 
ties had been timt the Britisli Government should interfere to 
support the reigning prince, to prevent disturbances on the 
frontier, and to put down rebellion in the palace. Brigades 
should be moved from Mooltan, the authority of the British 
Government should be manifested, and its determination to 
uphold legitimate power against upstart pretensions should be 
proclaimed to every native court in India. Without any know- 
ledge of the rapid changes passing on the spot, with nothing 
to guide him to a decision beyond the bare fact of the 
escape of the prince, and his reception by a party of the 
Daoudputras, Lord Dalliousie at once wisely determined 
to do nothiwj. Against the advice of men on the spot, whose 
judgment, often tried, had been found correct, with the 
certainty that a heavy responsibility must rest on the head 
of a man who attempts to pull tlie strings from a distance, 
he at once proclaimed bis conviction that the issue of tlie 
struggle would not long Iw left in doubt. Either the reigning 
TVuwab, if he j)OHsessed the affection of his subjects and the 
confidence of his ministers, would make short work of his 
broiljer’s attempt, or the fugitive, if called to the throne by the 
unanimous voice of the people, would soon be de facto and de 
jure king. The British power should not force an incapable 
or unpopular sovereign on a reluctant people, nor lend its 
bayonets to the support of a puppet. The doctrine of non- 
interference was well and boldly avowed. There was no objection 
whatever on the part of the paramount power to uphold the 
younger son in preference to the elder. If the Nawab had 
deprived the latter of his birth-right, it was because he had 
thought him ill-ctnalified for sovereignty. If the nation thought 
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dilferently, after due experience, this was a matter with which 
the Government of India had no concern. Whichever prince 
could count on the sufiport of the army and the good will of 
the j>eople, would I>e acknowledged by the power which 
annexes kingdoms, ]>ensioii8 out-casts, and recognises just claims 
to the “ umbrella” or the “ cushion” — all the ‘above was fore- 
shadowed by the Governor-General with accurate knowledge 
of the position of affairs, and every mail that arrived from the 
North West served to prove the correctness and the sagacity 
of his views. The only interference exercised by the chief 
Commissioner, was in the sha|>e of a recommendation to the suc- 
cessful adventurer to treat his brother leniently,and not, in the first 
flush of victory, to prepare for him the axe, the string, the hot 
iron, or the bowd ! It is a gratifying tribute to the influence of 
the British rule to know, that although rumours were rife about 
a treatment in store for the ex-Nawab like that which Hubert 
had not tlie lieart to inflict on Prince Artliur, not a hair of his 
liead was touched. The prisoner ascended the throne, and the 
ex-ruler became his brother’s pensioner, residing in the British 
dominions. Not a shot was fired, not a soldier stirred from his 
post. Hud Lord Dalhousie, acting against the advice of the 
ciiief Commissioner, gone wide of the mark, had there been 
disturbances on the frontier, and bad a rebellion in Bahawal- 
pore proved a nucleus for llie disaflected in the Punjab, there 
would have been no end to abuse of the Government of which he 
is file head and chief. But in what, if unsuccessful, would liave 
been designated as l asbness and obstinacy, in tlie same measure 
when succiossful, we see the cleai’est foresight, the soundest 
juilgmeiit, the most undoubted statesmanship. To divine com- 
ing events, wlum vliey do not cast a shadow, to tell officers on 
the spot that tltey are so near to the subjects of which they are 
writing as to Ik* dazzled by tiie glare or stunned by tlie noise, 
to point to them, /ike a good pilot, the trtte course winch the 
shin should take — tliis is, surely tiie higliest political talent, 
and tlie grandest capacity for directing the complicated affairs 
of kingdoms. It is not the less worthy of praise that sucJi 
measures leave no trace. We never can tell, in India, what 
one false step may not bring forth. The move of a regiment, 
or of a trooji of artillery, the deputation of a single officer, the 
transmission of a mere piece of paper, may involve conse- 
quences, the end of which several generations shall not see. 

As the year wore on, the affairs of the Nizam began to de- 
mand the serious attention of the British Government. The 
dominions of this sovereign, tliough certainly not well governed, 
presented no material for charges such as are justly brought 
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against the king of Oude. The Nizam’s army, as it is termed, 
was. never ordered out to support the misrule of a wicked 

population, to exact 
The maiu evil of 
the Hyderabad state was, that it was bearded by fanatic Arabs, 
by adveniurous Rohillas, hjT independent Chiefs, who col- 
lected a band of unruly followers, shut themselves up in some 
mud-fort, and levied cesses on every passer by. The ser- 
vices of the contingent were constantly put in requisition 
to chastise or coerce some adventurer of this kind who had 
defied the king. The proceedings on such occasions were 
generally as follows : — The prime minister would inform the 
Kesident that in some particular district, tlia authority of the 
Nizam was entirely set at nought; that cattle were driven off 
by thousands, and bunneas impiisoned by scores: that women 
and children were being helplessly plundered, and that the very 
comnmnicution by post was in danger of being cut off. The 
Resident, having satisfied himself tliat the crisis had not been 
produced by the oppression or the mis-goverriraent of the Nizam 
liimself, and that the case was one to warrant British inter- 
ference, would immediately order Brigadier Mayne to take a 
proper eomplement of cavalry and infauti^, with guns, and pro- 
ceed to reduce the rebels. Brigadier Mayne, with the spirit 
of the ** illustrious garrison” still strong in him, inuuediately 
makes his arrangements with all speed and secrecy, starts at 
noon one day, marches the whole of the night, and in the grey 
of the morning, finds himself before the fort. A suramous to 
surrender to the representative of the British power, produces 
nothing but a valiant defiance, and an intimation that the gar- 
rison will die in defence of their position. The Brigadier in- 
vests the fortifications, orders up a gun, fires a shot, which is 
responded to from the fort, and tlien proceeds to more active 
operations. 'After a slight cannonade, the gates are opened, 
the brave army are seen escaping at the back of the citadel, 
and over rugged ground, and the British commander, with no 
loss whatever, is in possession of the place. Many of the gar- 
rison get clear off: some are captured and sent for trial before 
the moonsifi, who in Hyderabad is a criminal as well as a civil 
judge, a host of captives are released, and have their property 
restored to them, the fort is dismantled, and the troops return 
to cantonments. We have known repeated examples of the 
above occur in the course of six months. The NizaiQ*NnuiA 
not, however, always free from blame. It was a common prac-. 
tice with him to farm out a particular district to two people at the 
same time, taking a sum in advance, or a bonus from both par? 
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minister, to curb the spirit of an oppressed 
the taxes imposed by a vindictive tyrant. 
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ties, and leaT'mg them to lijjht for the collection of tlie reve- 
nues. Tbe army was in arrears: llie sum stipulated on account 
of tlie contingent was never pjinctoally paid. The state was in 
debt to wealtliy saboocars, Tlie administration of justice was 
venal or imperfect. The suras levied on goods in transit were 
in excess of wlmt was permitted *by the commercial treaty. 
Btit the most objectionable feature in the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment, was the dilatoriness with wiiicli the men and officers of the 
contingent were paid. Notiting could be more harassing to the 
British lie><id(iiit than to assume tlie attitude of an importu- 
nate creditor, and to have to dun the minister every week, 
^otliing could be iiioie liuiniliating and un<lignified than tlm 
subterfuges and the excuses, the shifts and the sliains, to which 
the Nizam was put. At tlie same time that potentate steadily 
refused to permit the contingent to be reduced by a company. 
It was his safeguard against rebellion : the pillar of Ins state, 
the mainstay of Ins government. At length the arrears of 
pay, which amounted to about fifty lakhs of rupees, added to 
the growing inability of tlie Nizam to supply the current 
expenses of tbe force, appeared to call for decided measures. 
Promises of fin.uu ial reform, assurances of a replenished trea* 
BUry, and a sound credit, had been made and broken, been 
given and relracted, for the ImndicJtU tim?. The only mea- 
sure that could satisfy botli parlir*.c^ ivns an entir^^ly new ar- 
rangement. 'riiis Iiad licen threatened in 1851. Its fulfilment 
was reserved for the year 185^1. I'he departure of tlie Resi- 
dent, General Fraser, for J^^ngland, enabled Lord Dalhousie to 
appoint to this important situation, Col. John Low, C. B., of 
the Madras army, an officer who had served under Sir J. Mal- 
colm, liiul been at Lucknow, and at Hyderabad, hud great 
knowledge of iiutive courts, had done excellent service every 
where, and was possessed of reuiarkafilo sclf-coinmand, pecu- 
liar suavity of teinpt*r, admirable firmness, and" excellent 
judgment. Col. Low quitted Rajpootana, wliere lie had been 
performing the duties of Agent for those states for the last 
four yeirs, came to Calcutta, and went to Hyderabad in full 
possession of the views of the Governor-General. He was 
instructed to endeavour to prevail on the Nizam to follow the 
exain))le of Scindia, and to make over, if not in jierpetuity, at 
least for an indefinite time, certain districts adequate to the 
payment of the forces. It may easily be conceived that the 
Nizam was reluctant to acquiesce in this proposal. It jiroved 
as hard to jiersuade liiin that such a step was for his benefit, as 
it was for Margaret of Anjou, in Anne of Geierstein, to cajole 
tlie poor old king Rone to abdicate his rights. Of course the 
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Nizam’s kingly ire blazed forth at the proposal — he would 
reform bis exchequer — he would not rut off his right hand— 
he was still a Sovereign Prince — ho would endure anything, 
rather than this unmerited degradation. His pride could not 
submit to this fall. It is not easy to conceive, or to describe, 
the immense amount of tact, diplomacy and forbearance winch 
the Resident displayed during tiiis trying negotiatioii. If great 
results have ever been due to personal exertions, if an impor- 
tant object has ever been secured by the address and firmness of 
a single person, this is the occasion, and Col. Low is the man. 
I’fie Nizam yielded to an officer wdiose temper w'as never 
ruffled, whom argument and the loud tones of the Nizam 
never betrayed into one single unguarded expression, who was 
firm without obstinacy, wljo reconcileiJ tliplomucy and candour, 
and joined perseverance to tact. Anew treaty was drawn up, 
signed and sealed. It appeared tliat the force known as the 
contingent, was not meiitioiied in the old treaties concluded 
at the commencement of this century, and has never been for- 
mally recognised. The contingent had s])rung np in 1816, when 
Sir rl. Russell was Resident, and had gradujilly increased to an 
unwieldy size. It was, in fact, an addition to the force known 
as the “subsidiary force,” furnislied by the Company for the 
general defence and protection of His Highness, which con- 
sisted of eight battalions of sepoys, two regiments of cavalry, 
and a proper complement of artillery. The contingent, in ad- 
di'^ion to the above, numbered about eight thousand men, witli 
an undue proportion of officers, some of whom were the 
servants of the Company, while others had only local rank. 
The whole sum due from the Nizam annually, on account of 
the above forces, was forty lakhs of rupees. The provisions 
of the new treaty were tlien, as follows: — The subsidiary- 
force was still maintained. It was still to execute important 
services for His Highne.ss, to protect his person, to reduce 
rebels to obedience, but it was not to be employed in the col- 
lection of revenue. The Nizamis army or contingent was 
replaced by the Hyderabad contingent, to consist of six regi- 
ments or 6,(X)0 Infantry, four corps or 2,000 cavalry, and four 
field batteries, commanded by British officei-8, and under the 
Resident’s control. The conlingeut, like the subsidiary force, 
will be at the disposal of the Nizam for emergent service. 
The subsidiary force may be employed in adjacent kingdoms, 
on the part of the Government of India, should occasion re- 
quire it, or in time of war. To nay the above forces, and to 
satisfy other claims, districts yielding a gross revenue of fifty 
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lakh^ of rapees have been maUe over to eur management. 
They oonnist of the districts to the north of Hyderabad, known 
as the Berar Valley, comprising Amraouti, the great cotton 
mart : the western districts adjoining the principalities of SIio- 
lapore, and the Raichour Doab tetween the Toongabudra, 
and the Kistnah. The revenues of these tracts will go, first, 
to provide the regular monthly pay of the contingent, next, 
to the payment of the old Mahratta claim, known as Appah 
Desaye’s chout^ and of certain other allowances, and, lastly, to 
the clearance, with interest at six per cent, of the arrears 
due by tJie Nizam, which amount to fifty lakhs of mpees, or to 
about one year’s gross revenue of the ceded territory. These 
districts are now administered by British otficers, some of them 
officers of the contingent ; tiiey took possession of their charges 
without meeting any opposition. All last cold weather they have 
been engaged in surveying the condition of the inhabitants, 
the ca))Hbi]ities of the soil, and the varieties of the produce, and 
when we have a Uailroad running up the Great Berar Valley, 
we may hope that the darling wish of Manchester will be 
at length gratifies!. The opportunity of reducing the expenses 
of the contingent was not thrown away. There had been five 
Brigadiers, j'here are now only two. It was at first thought 
that the one might have commandeil the cavalry, and the other 
the infantry. But to avoid the obvious inconvenience of a 
divided authority, where iiifuntry and cavalry are stationed 
together, it was subsequently deemed advisable to make two 
divisions of the whole. The most ineflScient of the otficers 
attached to the corps, many of whom had mere local rank, 
were pensioned. The best, as we have said, were placed in 
charge of some of the ceded districts. The staff was reduced. 
The old rate of pay was continued to all incumbents, a new 
rate was fixed for new men entering the service. The effect 
of these changes is a present saving of six lakhs of rupees, and 
an eventual reduction of nearly ten. The contingent, under 
such officers as Major Wiilium Mayne and Capt. Colin 
Mackenzie, will be more efficient at less cost ; a great cot- 
ton mart will be opened to British enterprise ; a popu- 
lous and productive country will be rescued from misrule ; 
the Nizam will, in reality, be more independent, and be 
saved from all the anxieties of a debtor’s existence ! and 
be “ every inch a king.” The British Government will 
assume the bearing, not of a troublesome creditor or a per- 
secuting bailiff, but of a true ally, of a real protector, of 
a firm fnend. This is another of the triumphs which place 
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Lord Dalhonsie and Co!. Low in the same rank with the 
Wellesleys and the Clives of our early days.* ** 

We come now 1o a subject which is of ns much importance 
as either siege, conquest, treaty, or material improvements, but 
which is not so intimately associated with the idea of the 
Governor General as others— that of legislation. We have pre- 
ferred grouping all the* improvements in our laws under one 
head and in two or three pages, to noticing tliem in detail ac- 
cording to the years in which they were passed. The influence 
of the Governor General over the course of law-making is not 
always practical or direct. His time is too much occupied with 
administrative or executive measures — with the organization of 
irregular regiments, the commencement of great public works, 
the reports of Commissions, and the suggestions of Boards. 
The legislative department, moreover, is presided over, we may 
say, by an English lawyer, carefully selected and highly paid, 
whose especial business it is to peruse re]>orts, to compare opi- 
nions, and to hammer out drafts of laws. In every department 
of the public service there are officers admirably qualified to 
explain what is wanting for the security of the public revenues, 
for the preservation of peace, for the punishment of crime. 
It is alt we can expect if the Governor-General finds time to 
make himself acquainted with the general scope and tendency 
of every particular Act. He is not to cut and carve its several 
clauses, or to satisfy himself that it will be proof against the 
ingenuity of the English bar. Indeed, we think that the con- 
nection between the Governor-General and the legislative 
department might be made even more slender than it now 


• We have inadvertently omitted, thonf^h wo have not forgotten, the Electric 
Telegraph. The origin of this work, we all know, lies with Dr. W. B O’Shaughnessy, 
who, though he h»'l never seen an Electric Telegraph in operation in hia life, laid down 
a line from Calcutta to Kedgeree, which has been working for the laat two years, 
invented a new alphal>et, drilled a corps of Telegraphers, and triumphed over every 
difficulty of climate or locality. I<ord Dalhousie at once perceived the immense noliti- 
cal and social advantages of such a measure ; handsomely rewarded its author ; sent 
him to England U> make arraiigcmeiila lor the erection of liiiee coiinocUng all tlie im- 
portant towns in the Empire, ainl has now the satinfaction of knowing Uiat the wires 
are already “ up” along hundn-dx of miles of road. It may be said of the author of 
this project as was said of Franklin — 

** Eripult fulmen ccelo, sceptmmque tj/raimU ” — 

That is, from rurtioe $taUi in.emal and external, of whose political movements 
the Teb graph will give us instantaneous notice, enabling us to curb disaifeotiou 
everywhere at once. But we have not time or space for a detailed account of this 
great measure, uor for an examirtailou of Lord Dalhousle’s Grand Railway scheme, 
either of which, wheo fully carried out, would si^allze the administration of any 
Proconstti. For the same reason, we are commlFed to omit many other subjects — 
the annexation of Battara, the oonfisoation of Ungool, the rtcognlUon of the inde- 
pendence of the Rajpoot state of Kerowlee. No man, in fitet, can ever complain 
that Dalhousie has given ns nothing to write about, and even with regard to 
Burma, we may hope that ere his <(^arfare, be may see cwicta terrarum ndmeta. 
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IH, and that it would be quite sufficient, were he simply to 
give his assent to a proposed enactment, if consistent with the 
general fwdicy of the Government, and with the spirit of 
the age. He ought to be spared the drudgery of comparing 
nntiigoriistic theories, analysing doubts, and noting on sections. 
But, whatever be the precise amount of induenoe exercised 
by the Governor-General, a review of the most important legis- 
lative ejiactnient4$ passed within the last six years, may fitly 
find etitnince In such a paper as this. Every one who ever 
looks into tlie Gazette must be well aware of the local and 
departmental cbanicter of many of our law's. Occasionally there 
will be seen drafts which can have no possible interest for any 
one, except the iriliabitaiits of a particular district, the traders 
in some one kind of produce, the officials entrusted with the 
charge of some special branch of the revenue. Our remarks 
llieti wdll apply to such acts as bear a catholic character. For 
the first tlij’ee iiioiillis of Lord Dalliousie’s Administration, the 
laws were forged by Mr. C. II. Cameron ; for rather more than 
three years by the lute Mr. Bethune, for six months by the 
late Advocate General, now Sir Charles Jackson, and from the 
coumiencenieut of 1852 to llie present time by Mr, Peacock. 
We slmll advert to the laws of any general interest in each 
successive year. In the year 1848 was passed an Act, which 
lias been usually coiqiled with Mr. Uarapier’s name, and which 
enables a magistrate to take penal recognizances from British 
subjects, not convicted of any specific offence, whenever ho 
may have good reason to apprehend any breach of the peace. 
In default of such recognizances, parties may be committed to 
the civil jail. J'he object of this very proper enactment was, 
to enable men ebarged with the preservation of life, property, 
and the public peace, in a large district, to prevent those 
disgraceful outrages, by which, in Lower Bengal especially, men 
have long ijisnlted the civil power. Of course there was the 
usual Hiiiount of clamour raised against the Act by Europeans, 
who hate subjection of all kinds, and who only begin to discover 
ibe inefficiency of the courts -wben those courts are likely to 
cheek iheir turbulence and insubordination. But the working 
of the law has proved its own yindicatloii. There is an appeal 
from decisions passed under this Act. No man has been un- 
justly confined under its operation. British subjects have been 
more circumspect and amenable to reason. Affrays have been 
more rare. No sensible man now makes this law his grievance. 
Act VI. of this year equalized the duties on goods imported to, 
and exported from, India, on British and foreign bottoms, and 
aboliobed the duties on goods carried from one Indian port to 
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another, with exception to ports in the Straits, the Arracan, 
and the Tenasserim Provinces. By this law the whole of 
India has been made one port. Another law of this year 
reminds us that the small state of Mandree, in the Presidency 
of Bombay, had become an integral part of the British Empire. 
By successive enactments, the criminal courts were enabled 
to punish wandering gangs of thieves and robbers by impri- 
sonment for seven years, without a Fntwah from the law 
officer : the jurisdiction of the Court of Small Causes was clearly 
defined : the period of time within which suits might be brought 
to contest the award of the revenue authorities in tlte Bengal 
Presidency w’as limited, prospectively, to throe years : the duty 
on salt entering the North West Provinces from other pro- 
vinces of this Presidency was repealed : and, finally, the officers 
in charge of the revenue survey were empowered to compel 
the attendance of proprietors or farmers, with their accounts 
and documents, and to punish recusancy by fine. With the ex- 
ception of ail Act for improving the discipline of the Indian 
Navy, no otlier remarkable law was passed in this year. And, 
in all the above laws, besides the “ Dampier Act,” tliose fur tlie 
equalization of customs, for the abolition oF salt duties on 
Bengal Salt, and for strengthening the hands of the revenue 
surveyors, are the most important. It is an object to let tlie 
salt manufactured by the Bengal Government travel up the 
country w'itlioiit any additional impost; and the only duty^ 
levied at Allahabad is that on salt from Rajpootana, when it 
attempts to pass into Behar. As regards the survey, notliing 
could be done until Act XX. was passed. Zemindars and their 
agents stoutly refused to give tlie slightest assistance to one 
of the most useful and beneficial measures which the Govern- 
ment had ever devised, and from which it could derive no 
direct pecuniary advantage whatever. Public spirit is not 
often manifesteu in Bengal in the furtherance of [lublic objects. 

'I’lie next year commenced with a very useful enactment for 
the trial of offences committed by British subjects in foreign 
states. This law gives us one uniform course of procedure, in 
place of llie diversity that had prevailed in the three Presi- 
dencies. It makes all subjects of the British Goveninient, 
and all persons in tl»e civil and military service of that Go- 
vernment, and for six months after leaving service, amenable 
to any Company’s court, for felony, murder, and other aggra- 
vated offences committed by them in the territories of a foreign 
or independent Prince. A British subject committing a rob- 
bery in Oude, may, under this law, be tried by a judge in tlie 
North West Provinces, or by a commissioner or other civil 
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officer, presiding over any competent coart in the foreign 
territory. This Act has worked welf hitherto. Although the 
number of Acts pas^d in this year was not great, yet several 
of them are not unimportant in character. We then saw laws 
passed, which, severally, abolished the useless practice of brands 
iiig and exposing convicts, protected the unfortunate share- 
holders of the Union Bank, provided for the safe custody 
of lunatics, and appointed an Administrator General for 
the care of intestate estates. We saw other Acts, wiiicb placed 
the excise system of Calcutta on a better footing, w'liich 
checked smuggling of salt, and obviated a deficiency which 
was felt by the Government in dealing with mutiny and 
sedition in the Company’s naval and military forces. This 
ends the catalogue of enactments fur the year. 

I'iie year 1850 was prolific of enactments of various kinds. 
We made Aden a free port ; we liberated the coasting trade of 
India ; we saw courts established for the recovery of small debts 
in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, which deprive the law of its 
delay, the Supreme Court of a deal of business, and the honest 
tradesman of the metropolis of a great deal of annoyance. No. 
more ))opuIar or eHi(;ient institution has been as yet established, as 
far as Calcutta is concerned. Without entitling great expense, 
witiiout involving suitors in the mazes of the law, without ac- 
cumulating records, it enables creditors to realize with cheajmess 
and facility a host of minor dues. It is presided over by judges 
of ability, who possess the entire confidence of tlie community 
Its business has been greatly on the increase. The cry is wax- 
ing loud for the establishment of such courts in the 24-Per- 
gunnahs, and in the populous cities of Dacca, Patna, Moorshe- 
<Jiibad,anJ otliers. If there is any complaint about the court, 
it is that its jurisdiction is limited to suits of 600 rupees in 
amount. It was one of the cherished projects of Mr. C. H. 
Cameron. Had that enlightened gentleman remained in India, 
he would have acknowl^ged that the success of the scheme 
has more than equalled his expectations. As the year rolled 
on, it was found necessary to amend the law with regard to the 
])unishment of breaclies of trust and misapplication of public 
moneys. The criminal courts of the Company were empowered 
to add fines to punishments inflicted on persons convicted of 
robbery and other offences against property, to levy such fines 
by distress, and to distribute the proceeds for the benefit of 
the injured party. Judges and magistrates were very pro- 
perly protected against suits brought for acts done in the dis- 
charge of their duties, though without jurisdiction, provided 
they were done in good faith ; and the virulence of rich aiul 
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disappointed individuals was to a certain extent baffled. A 
law regarding apprentices was promulgated. Any law or 
usage inflicting forfeiture of rights, property, or inheritance, by 
reason of loss of caste or change of religion, was for ever 
abolished. This great Act is known as that of liberty of 
conscience. The outcry against it has not been very loud. 
Of course some men are bound to contend for the siicred pri- 
vileges of bigotry, for the luxury of revenge, for the iiidi- 
feasible rights of Hindus to check the freedom of a strong 
will, the movements of a reasonable conviction, the workings 
of an enlightened mind. Of course, too, some men would 
proclaim that the Christian convert shall not have fair play, 
that Hindu intolerance shall always be respected, that the Bri- 
tish power is pledged to support persecution against the dic- 
tates of humanity and sound sense. But in a case like this, we 
are content to take part with Mr. Halliday in preference to Coun- 
sellor Leith, with L)r. Dutf rather than Sir Erskine Perry, the 
sentiments of Christian statesmen, husbands, mothers and w ives, 
against the effusions of an undisguised rancour, and the sallies of 
a spurious zeal. There is a cant wliicli is even w'orse thun tliat 
of the Ciiadbands and the Stigginses. 

We resume our notice of the course of legislation. The hind 
revenue of the town of Calcutta was at length defined by 
law. An Act for the conservancy of towns, other tluin Cal- 
cutta, was actually passed, in order to give the inhabitants of 
Bengal an opportunity of proving their supposed capacity for 
self-government We believe that this Act has had a very hene- 
ficiul effect, though not exactly that which its authors intended. 
It was vainly imagined that the heads of the native population 
W ould consort to tax themselves for the lighting of roads, the puri- 
fying of drains, the cleatnng of tanks, and general purposes of 
conservancy. With very few exceptions, the Act has not been put 
in force, and now here has it obtained more than a partial success. 
Wo believe, too, that in most of the large towns, such as Dacca 
or JMoorshedabad, any attempt of the kind would end in the 
most complete failure. Let one-half the population be swept 
away by some tremendous visitation, occurring from the want 
of the most obvious sanatory precautions, let bridges break 
down, roads become impassable, and heaps of filth block up the 
approach to the main bazar, we do not think that the inhabi- 
tants would come forward to tax themselves at four annas a head, 
or divest themselves of the least portion of their hereditary 
right to the enjoyment of impurities. After all the talk about 
self-government, and the Anglo-Saxon model, wet hink that ' 
in conservancy there is nothing like the powerful arm of the 
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executive. Laws were about tlie same time enacted to en- 
courage merchant seamen, to protect sailors from crimps, and 
commanders from sailors. Other laws were made to enable the 
Government to confine state prisoners in Calcutta or anywhere 
else, 80 us to get rid of any danger of collision by means of a 
h(d)€us cnrima y:\\\i the Supreme Court: to improve the mode 
by which ])u])lic inquiries can be made into accusations brought 
against public servants, not removable from office without the 
sanction of the Government: to allow the use of counsel to 
all persons accused of any offence, in all courts whatsoever, of 
the East India Company : and to enable lands to be taken 
for our Railway from Howrah to the collieries. Two Acts 
wind up the important legislative proceedings of the year. 
The one is for the registration of joint-stock com])anies, or 
jiartnerships, whose joiiit-slock is transferable in sliares with- 
out consent of all the parties; and the other canioS out the 
arrangement, of which we have already made mention, for the 
consolidaliou of the old Hoard of Customs and the Sadder 
Hoard of Revenue. Forty -tive laws were enacted in this 
hnsy year— during whlc*h year, be it observed, the Governor- 
(jleneial was not two months at the Presidency ; and many of 
the Acts, as will be seen from the above selection, were liighly 
iuqa^rtiint in their |ninciplcs and their bearing on the require- 
meiils of the comimiiiity. 

In tlie next year operations wore somewhat delayed, owing 
to tlio late Mr. Hethiine's long and fatal illness. We saw, how- 
ever, the boon of deputy magistrates extended to the Presidency 
of Homhay, o«/y ayht years after the plan had been tried and 
found to answer in Hengal ; w’e saw officers of the Salt De- 
j>urtnient in Henejal empowered to search houses, on information 
given, that sucli houses contained more than one inaund 
of salt; and we saw Governmont authorized to levy an ela- 
borate scale of tolls on public roads and bridges, of which 
no use has been made as yet. With regard to the Lower 
Provinces, it was jocularly said, but w’ith truth, that the Act 
w ould be a dead letter, because no roads had been opened, and 
no bridges laid been built. Gambling in Hombay was put 
dow'ii ; the land revenue of Madras itself was attempted 
to be secured, but with wdiat success we are unable to state. 
^'arious laws for the collection of the excise in the Straits’ 
Settlements were consolidated by one comprehensive enact- 
ment ; nikl, for the satisfaction of Manchester, endeavours 
were made to stoj) the deterioration of cotton at Bombay, by 
the contiscation of the article, and the fine or imprisonment 
of the offending party. There were only sixteen laws passed 
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in this year. Tlie next year, however, swelled our code very 
considerably. We came in for the benefit of the time and toil 
given by Mr. Jackson to law-making during the latter part 
of the preceding year ; the Acts hammered out in that period, 
making tlieir appearance, spick and span, and in rapid suc- 
cession, after tlie commencement of the new year. The Act 
of Parliament for marriages in India wUvS set agoing: marriage 
registrars were appointed, ofiicial and non-otficiul, and no per- 
son can now have the least ditficnlty in being married accord- 
ing to the forms and rules of liis persuasion in any part of 
India. The cost of a light-house on Pedra Pianca, a rock 
at the eastern entrance of the Straits of Slngapoie, to he 
named after the great hydrographer, Horsburgli, was pro- 
vided for ; the jaglilr of Betliow, in the district of Cawnpore, 
granted to the Ex-Peishwa, was placed under the jurisdiction of 
tlie ordinary civil and criminal courts, and we were thus re- 
tnindeil of tiie enormous anion iit of yearly jiension which au 
ill-advised arrangement had conceded to this state idler. The 
nnhicky MunicipHl Act of 1847, for the improvement of Cal- 
eiilta, was set aside in favour of another, almost as ill-fated in one 
point of view. An Inaiii Ooimnission, or court, was appointed 
for the decision of suits about lands claimed to be lield, wholly 
or partially rent-free, in Caiideish, the Deccan, and the iSoiitltern 
Mahratta country. The Presidency of iiombay is swamped liy 
tlieseuud similar burdens, and itis hoped that nofoolisli leniency 
w 11 be shown in the working of the Act. d'he uninicipal coni- 
missioners were furnished witli another Act, fiained for their 
especial benefit; and if anything in the shape of vaiiod legisla- 
tion could improve our sanatory condition, (.Calcutta ought by 
this lime to have become a modtd city. The jiolice of the city 
was next amended : the hands of its magistrates were strength- 
ened, and the provisions for the ju-esei'vation of public peace 
and inorallty, scattei'ed over no less timn eleven kinds of rules 
and ordinances, were lucidly brought within tlie compass of a 
single law. Three Acts amended tiie Jaw of evidence, and the 
procedure of the ^inpreine L’ourt. By another, an attempt was 
made to jnirify the Mofiissil courts, by enabling judges to 
dismiss fraudulent pleaders, and by exempting pleaders from 
humiliating fines; and the excise revenue of the town of 
Madras was secured by a long and edahorate law. The same 
Presidency obtained its Act for the acquisition of land required 
for public purposes. In Poinbay, deputy colltjctors were 
ajipointed, and patels or heads of villages in the same Presi- 
dency were tmqmwered to try petty thefts and assaults, and to 
fine ofibnders in the sum of five rupees, or inqndson them in the 
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stocks for forty -eight hours, Darogahs in Bengal were no long- 
er allowed commission on the value of any stolen or plundered 
property which they mipht recover. The law for the prose- 
cution of ministerial oftcers was amended ; the province of 
Arracan felt the benefit of legislation, in a law which abolished 
the poll-tax in the towns of Akyab and Kyouk Phyoo, and 
substituted a tax on lands covered by dwelling-houses. 

lliG first remarkable law of the year 1853 is one, against which 
there would have been a tremendous outcry formerly, but 
which passed without even a muttered growl. It is in reality 
ihe first of the Black Acts. It makes British subjects liable 
to the same dutie«, and the same punishments as natives, in 
respect of public charges and duties in aid of the jxilice. 
This is tlie introduction of the end of the wedge ; and we have 
no doubt, that in due time, planters and zemindars, native and 
European, will be placed on a much more equal footing in their 
respective dealings with tlio Mofussil courts. Tlie tliird and 
twelfth Acts of this year remind us that we have a railway 
actually in operation in the Presidency of Bombay, and that 
offences which may endanger the persons of travellers, and 
frauds whicdi may injure the Railway Company, require to 
be visited with penalties, while passengers on the other hand 
must submit to fertain rules. The other laws are of no 
general interest; but us we write, we see the issue of a Draft of 
an Act for railwuvys in this Presidency, whitdi will protect the 
Company and passengeis by the trains from annoyance and 
loss. We* here conclude our notice of the legislative features 
of Lord Dalhousie’s administration. The precise share taken 
by him, or by individuals in each particular law', it would be 
impossible to state ; but we are quite certain that the working 
of the legislative system is, in a general way, as creditable to 
him as other parts of his rule, in which his ascendancy has 
been more prominently felt. 

\Ve have hitherto omitted all direct mention of one of the 
most distressing events of the past year : we allude of course 
To the death of James Thomason, the honored ruler of the 
North Western Provinces. Tiiis event, with the assassination 
of Colonel Mackeson, threw a gloom over the close of 1853. 
We have lately had occasion to present in this Review a notice 
of the lute Lieut.-Governor’s character and distinguished career, 
and the lime is yet hardly come when those who loved 
his example in life, can talk of him with tongues that do not 
falter and eyes that do not fill. For his nomination to the 
Government of Agra, we hold that the country is under a debt 
to Lord EUeuborougli, which may be a set-off to the song of 
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Somnatli and to other eccentricities. The late Lieut.-Go- 
vernor had been nearly ten years in oflSce. He had done 
much there, though something still remains to be done : he-died 
on the scene of his labours, amidst a people which he had bene- 
fited, with some beloved relatives not absent from his dying 
coucli ; and happy is the man, we would say, with all the solem- 
nity that such a subject demands, who crowns a life of such 
ability by such a Christian death. 

The allusion to Mr. Thomason’s death naturally leads us to 
mention his successor, Mr. John Russell Colvin. Of this 
gentleman we expect great things. His large experience, his 
acute mind, his great energy, his rapid decision, and his varied 
information, all seem to justify the choice of Lord Dalhonsic. 
His nomination was celebrated by a public dinner at Calcutta, 
given by men who Imd iiotliing wliatever to hope at Iiis liands, 
and was favouiably received by the unanimous Service of the 
Nortli Western Provinces, us tlnit of a new ruler without pre- 
judice and wiiliont jnirtiality. Mr. Colvin may be promoted 
to a higher post at Madras; but if he remains where he is, we 
are quite certain that he is just the man to take up the subjects 
to whicli Mr. Thomason did not entirely devote himself, espe- 
cially the judicial systoiu of the Nortli West, and to introduce 
other reforms, for which even the model Government had not 
found time. Tlie selection of Mr. Colvin, we doubt not, will 
be remembered as creditable to the nobleman of who.se admiiiis- 
tni lion we are treating. 

Two subjects have contributed to make the j)ast few years of 
some interest even to Englishmen in England. The first is the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and the second is the agitation on the 
Renewal of the Charter, during six montlis of 1853. At the 
time of the great national sljow, India seemed really to have been 
brought nearer to England. Without the trouble of the over- 
land route, without refej-ence to a single work on tlje East, 
without the perusal even of a Parliamentary Report, tlio 
public at home were enabled to contemplate, in one clear and 
comprehensive glance, the India of the Hindu, the India of the 
Mohammedan, and the India of the Company, We may re- 
member how, when many of the articles destined for the 
Crystal Palace had arrived in our metropolis, we got up a 
minor exhibition on our own account, and owing to the admi- 
rable arrangements of tlie Central Committee, we were enabled, 
in a morning lounge, to see by what part of her re-sources 
India was to be represented in the World’s Debate. We had 
no reason to be ashamed of the exertions of our local com- 
mittees, or of the liberality of private individuals. We sent 
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home specimens of all the manufactures which had flourished 
under successive native dynasties, and of everything to whicli 
An^lo-Saxon enterprise had given birth. Accordingly, notliiiig 
excited more general attention tlian the Indian corner. In- 
deed, there was food there for the reflection of intellects of 
every cahl)re ; for tliose who viewed India as a flt land for the 
application of a larger (Capital, a better Government, a more 
complete agency ; for tliose who regarded the country as one 
where younger sons arc sent to make their fortunes ; for those 
who had read of it as a land of untold wealth and inexhaus- 
tible romance ; for tliose who thoughtfully saw, in its con- 
ned ion with England, a series of noble triumphs, linked 
iniperishably witli the great Company and the British name. 
^Nothing was ^'anting in tiiat gorgeous spectacle, which could 
tell of its past liistory, or its present resources. Any par- 
tition might liave been made the subject of a political trea- 
tise, of a commercial hrocliure, of a wliole batch of reviews, of 
a long array of speeches, of a succession of memorials. There 
were ilozeiis of subjects, tlie striking characteristics of wliicli 
have since been skilfully alluded to by Mr. Campbell, or splen- 
ditllvt hut Irullifnlly, drawn by ]SIr. Kaye. There were the 
products of tlie Indian mine and fore--t : of the flooded rice 
fields of B(Uigal, tlie loam of the Doab, the black soil of the 
Nerliudda valley ; the evidence of wealth honorably acquired 
and securely held by natives in the Benares of the Hindu, or 
the ])elh] of the Aloli.'nninedan : the returns of the English 
capital dllfused, witlnml let or himirance, in spite of all dema- 
gogues may sav, on tlie plains of INuddea, or tlie banks of 
tile Megna : sliawls and canopies, indigo, gums and medi- 
cines, destructlvo weapons, rude iiujilemeiitsof husbandry, match- 
locks quaintly carved, armour s|)hMi(Jidly chased, strange and 
uncouth instruintmts ot discorihint harmony, figures modelled 
to (ho life, showing tlie Bajah in Ids Durbar, the .Anglo-Saxon 
with his factory in full pla\ , and tlie official in his cutchery — 
all tins ]>resented a wide field for disquisition and thought. 
Untravelied Englisliincn and Englishwomen, by thousands, 
looked on the curious distinclions ot‘ Hindu cuate, and the 
minute sub-divisions of Eastern labour. Some of the best 
specimens of jewellery were perhaps almost coveted by the re- 
presentatives of all the beauty and elegance of London. Political 
econondsts might look with mdiflerence on dazzling or subtile 
fahrics, ami argue fliat, if tlio labour to which they were owing 
was guided by exquisite skill, it was neither exerted witli con- 
tinuity, nor aided by the power of machinery. Mancliester, 
with u contemptuous glance, saw' there only the first fruit of 
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nafnral resource?, of which the Coiupnny Imd failed to take ad- 
vantage, and the huxt relics of a native industry which their 
rule had well nigh crushed. Philosopliy pondered : curiosity 
admired ; and pseudo-philanthropy might talk, more than 
its average amount of nonsense. Ketired Indians saw once 
more those familiar ol)ject.s and mimes, wdiicli revived the recol- 
lections of thirty years of service, and told them, in plain lan- 
guage, that the great mass of the population, with their ])ccn- 
liarities, tlieir employments, and their social habits, were still 
the same. The student of history gazed on arms, fabricated in 
the arsenals of Jeypore and Kotah, and was reminded of the 
chivalry and the independence of tlio llajpoot. From the 
arms of the Mahrutta liorseman and liis gay trajiping.s, the 
thoughts reverted rajiidly to Burke’s tremendous description of 
the goading of spears, and the trampling of cavalry, when the 
Carnatic lay pi’ostruto before the invader; ami occasionally, 
some careful reader might recall the times, when amidst a 
galaxy of nobles, and with an empire still unimpaired, iSliah 
jelnin, or Aurungzobe, the Angu^lus of tho East, displayed 
tapestries as gorgeous, riches more unbounded, and nnigniti- 
ccnce more regal, to the wondering eyes of two Euri)l)ean 
travellers — Bernier, that lively and entertaining French Doctor, 
and Tavernier, that “ ramhling jeweller, w ho had read nothing, 
but had seen so much and so well.” 

'J’lic recollections of that summer will not soon he effaced, 
and as the aiTnngements under which India was w'orthily repre- 
sented in England, were carried out by the officers of Ijord 
Didliousie’s Ciovorninent, acting with other independent gen- 
tlemen, the subject may fitly claim some little space in a paper 
which aims at giving a rapid view of his administration. 

It will not soon be forgotten, that during Lord Dalliousie’s 
tenure of office, the Company was summoned to give an ac- 
count of its stewardship. That a great Oovernnient should 
jieriodically be called to the bar of public opinion, that its 
doings should be rigorously scrutinized, that its defects and its 
merits should be permanently brought to light, is what every 
lover of quiet constitutional reform desires. But was this the 
course pursued by the public on the occasion of what may be 
the last renewal of the Charter? A cry suddenly arose, 
waxed louder, and ended in a prolonged howl. Without unjr 
system of rational investigation, without recourse to the publi- 
cations which threw light on Indian affairs, the press and the 
public at home settled down into the belief that the East 
India Company had done nothing for the people of India, had 
abandoned their sacred charge, slurred over their duties, and 
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betrayed their trust. It would take a whole Number of this 
Review to expose the fallacies uttered regarding the Indian 
administration, and to expose to deserved ridicule the quack 
medicines by which the oriental disease was to be cured. 

Scarcely anything was too absurd, or too contradictory, for 
credence. The Coui])any had done nothing : they had done 
too much: they should take Ic'^s money from the land and 
spend more on it: they should not run into debt: they should 
begin to educate the natives : they should provide honorable 
eniploymenta for the many natives whom they iiad educated. 
Kvery monstrous theory found a supporter, and we were com- 
pelled to listen successively to the wild and dangerous remedies 
proposed by Mr. IMiilliniore, to the inept effusions of Mr. 
Seymour, and to the sincere, but mistaken, reasoning of Mr. 
Bright. I’lie whole agitation proves clearly the entire un- 
fitness of Parliament to legislate in detail for India, to deal with 
great Eastern questions, or do anything hut give a better form 
of Indian Govermnent at Home. these grand and prima- 

ry features, some clear-nnnded men at Ijome will ahvays be 
found competent to deal. An infusion of wdiat is called the 
English element into Plastoru disciissions will always be a great 
gain. But it will bo a fatal day fur India, when tl»e great 
sources of her revenue, the welfare of her luindied millions, 
and the authonfy of her Governors, are (o be made the sport 
of men, who either aim at a cheap popularity, or are bound 
to satisfy a pledge, I’ho crowning proof of tlie danger to 
India, from direct parliamentary meddling, is to be found in the 
attempted abolition of the salt monopoly. A revenue of a 
million, voted away by Sir John Mittimus, to gratify his con- 
stituents at Dratwills, without one thought as to how the deK- 
ciency is to l>e made good. A few more mistakes of this sort, 
and we shall indeed, in the cant phrase of the day, have taught 
India the art of self-govenimcjjt. Meanw Idle, ilie new arrange- 
ments for India are so iar connected with Lord Dalhoiisie, 
that it is to him we shall mainly owe the boon of a scj)arate 
Lieut.-Governor for Bengal, Tiiis, one of the real wants 
of India, or at least of that part of it where agitators can 
shout the loudest, instead of being prominently put forw urci in 
the memorials of Associations and Committees, wjis inserted at 
llie tail of a wliole string of fancied wants, or nearly buried 
under a mountain of imaginary grievances. It might have 
passed unnoticed, or have been honoured w iih the merited con- 
tempt assigned to so many other representations. It is known, 
however, as we have remarked, that the Governor-General 
brought to the notice of leading men at home the paramount 
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necessity that existed for making; Bengal Proper a separate 
executive charge. A recommendation.* coming from his clear 
ami practised judgment, and expressed in his lucid convincing 
language, derived additional force from the fact, that if ever we 
had a Governor-General competent to the double task of pre- 
siding in the Supreme Council, and wielding the executive 
power of the Government in the Lower Provinces, Lord Dal- 
hoiisie was the man. But the best horse may be over-tasked, 
and every one is now fully persuaded that the best security for 
reform and progress in Bengal is to entrust it to the ablest 
civilian tliat can be found. 

We cannot here pass over one measure, wliich, altliough not, 
during tlie life-time of its originator, connected with the Gover- 
nor-General, has yet illustrated his administration. We allude 
to the attempt made to educate Hindu ladies of rank and po- 
sition, by the late Mr. Drinkwater Betlniiie. Whether this 
gcutlemuii’s plan was cliaracterized by sound judgment in all 
its minute details, may be ([uestiuned ; hut no one can deny 
that it was commenced with great earnestnes, aided by princely 
liberality, and prosecuted with unwearied zeal. The debased 
condition of the Hindu female, it is allow'ed, had previously 
atiracted the attention of other philanthropists. Missionaries 
have never lost sight of the object. There is a Society, esta- 
hlished by the ladies of Calcutta, witli corresponding members 
in the Mofussil, which j)ursiies this one aim alone. Mrs. Wil- 
son— a name which sIioLild be as widely known in India as that 
of Mrs. I’Vy in England — had been the first in the good work, 
nor did she lack the co-operation of such a divine as Heber, 
or the aid of sucli a gentle and noble nature as the lute Lady 
William Beiitinck. But India had not been .standing still for 
the Icist eighteen years. The foundations now laid were 
broader, the crisis more favourable, the scene of the exj)eriinent 
was j)erhaps on a wider 8])here. Of course the plan met with 
(^j)position, wdtli ridicule, with covert sneers, with open censm'e. 

were not warned, indeed, as we often have been, that the 
British faith is pledged to maintain in their integrity the darkest 
superstitions, the most bloody sacrifice.s, the most debasing 
error, the foulest pollutions, the worst crimes. The arguments 
on this occasion employed against the measure were often con- 
tiadictory. It w'as useless to deal with prejudices so deeply 
rooted as the non-educatioii of women, for the Shastras had 
declared that they must neitlier read nor write, and centuries of 
ex|>erience had confiriiied this decision. It was useless for a 
foreigner to dictate to wealthy Hindus regarding the economy of 
their liousehold, or to teach in a public institution what all 
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enlijjlitened natives were already teaching to the members of 
their families in safe and virtuous retirement. Education was a 
grand thing for men only. Education, for women, was a grand 
tiling, but neither the lour nor the man had yet come. Of 
such kinds were the strictures on Mr, Bethune’s favored 
plan. We may, many of us, remember the richness of 
illustration, and the heart-burning eloquence, with which, 
on a fine evening, in the commencement of the cold season 
of 18f;(), he opened the institution; and we know, too, that 
Mr. Bethiine died in the next year, and that I^rd Dalhousie 
has since generously supported the institution out of his own 
pocket, until the Court of Directors can determine regarding it. 
But surely that native women should become educated, retined, 
capable of social intercourse, ornaments of the household, and 
not household slaves, is not more unlikely now, than some years 
ago it was that Kuliii Brahmins should become Christians, tliat 
high-caste Hindus should cross the ocean, that native Princes 
should proscribe Suttee. We have had of late signal instances 
in which natives have risen superior to the prejudices of caste ; 
and surely, it will be a happy day for India, when its wealthy 
andinflneiilial gentleineii shall appreciate that indefinable charm, 
wliich the presence of a well-educated woman sUeds in every 
hoiisoliold ; or when at least they shall combine to abjure that 
false and frail plnlosophy, which, while it proclaims by old saws 
and modern instances, in popular poetry and prose, the irre- 
deeinaltle vileness of one of God’s noblest creatures, consigns 
a being thus designated to some vain fj’ivolities which cun 
never satisfy the intellect, and to a fancied seclusion which can 
never guard the heart. 

AVe have attempted to describe in tills paper the political 
events and the legislative reforms which liave characterized the 
present udiniuistration. We shall now say a few words about 
the financial measures of the same period. During the past 
year, it has been duly notified by the Secretary in the Financial 
De/iartmeut, that large loans, bearing interest at 5 per cent., 
would be paid off, if parties iu possession of paper desired it, 
the option of converting their paper into tim lower rate of 
4 per cent, being tendered to them at the same time. 

There now only remains one loan which pays the liigli 
rate of interest. All cash subscriptions to the 4 per cent, loan 
have been discontinued, and a three and half per cent, loan 
has been openeil. Thus, at a time, when men in England were 
denouncing the irretrievable confusion of the Company’s 
finances, were predicting more debt from the spread of terri- 
tory, and were talking about failing supplies and increasing 
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charges, the Government of India was quietly disproving sucli 
rash assertions by notifying its perfect readiness to pay otf large 
loans. It is calculated that the saving the state by the trans- 
fer of the Papers, and the reduction in the rate of interest, will be 
about tenlakhs of rupees. Some foolish remarks have been made 
about this notification, as if there were any thing strange in the 
idea of a man’s paying his just debt, or decreasing his liabilities, 
when he could afford to do so. But besides the above saving, we 
have had the falling in of the Ex-Peishwa’s huge pension of 
eight lakhs a year, and of another pension of seven laklis a 
year, which had been assigned to the Ex-Peishwa’s opponent, 
for two generations. The former of these stipends had been 
enjoyed from 1818 to 1850, The latter from 1803 to 1853. 
'J’he total amount drawn by lliese two royal idlers is no loss 
than six millions sterling — sufficient to Imve paid off u coiisi- 
«lerable loan, or to have covered Bengal ami Beliar with 
bridges and roads. For the former pension, grunted under lliti 
reprehensible extravagance of the (loverninent of the day, 
we have to thank Sir John Malcolm, and for the latter bur- 
den we are indebted, we regret to say, to no less a person than 
the great Duke himself. Still we have here a reduction of 
one quarter t>f a million, effected by the above savings, under 
three different heads, within three years. The Punjab surplus, 
for the next ten years, us we shewed in our N umber ibr October 
last, will be nearly another quarter of a million, and if the 
Bon bay Government only knew how to make the most of 
such lapses as Sattara, we might have had something thence 
to lessen the general burdens of the state. But the plan on 
which they recognise Inams and alienations of revenue in that 
Ih'esidency, is something incomprehensible to us on this side of 
India. 'I’he Supreme Government should look to it. But it has 
been one of the evils of the Indian administration, that whilo 
under a refined centralization, much valuable time lia.s been ex- 
pended on masses of irrelevant and isolated facts, on detach- 
ed references, which form no rule for future guiilnnce, impor- 
tant points wliich required scrutiny, Haws wliich shonbi Inive 
been repaired, and radical vices which prevailed in all depart- 
ments, have managed to elude all enquiry and research. For 
the rest, our finances are, on the whole, in a hojjcful condition. 
No new loan has been occasioned by the Burmese war, hnt on tlie 
contrary, as we have* just remarked, the treasury was so full, that 
old loans were advertised for payment. The surplus from the 
Punjab will cover the expenses of this war, and Pegu may, 
eventually, pay. The land revenues of Bengal and Agra are 
generally fixed on a firm basis, and will not fluctuate. The 
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returns from opium have not yet become less. The salt revenue 
may yet last, with a redaction of duty, if crude legislators at 
home are only checked in time. The public establishments are 
generally on a footing* adetjuate to their various duties. The 
army vimy be reducetl. If no new wars occur, we may be in 
a sound Hnaiicial petition wiiiitn the next ten years. But we 
are well aware how many vain prophecies and hopes have been 
uttered on this deceptive subject. 

Berliups the best way of estimating our finances, generally, is 
to look at t\ie point in our political eoudition, to wlucli the states- 
rnanahip of Jjord KUonboiougb, liie soldierly bearing of Lord 
Hardinge, and llie coiuprehensive views of Lord Dalhousie, 
have now brought us. The chances against a rebellion in the 
Punjab are about twenty-five to one. livery year adds to our 
security, as the old Kbalsa die off, as tlic agriculturists become 
attached to our rule, as the young and active become enrolled 
in our Irregulars. The wretched kingdom of Onde only 
awaits the man and tlic hour. The kingdom of Nagpore 
awaits, at the hand of Jiord Palhousie, a new ruler or the 
sentence of annexation. The kingdom of Nepaul, as Lord 
Dalhousie remarked in his celebrated Minute on Hallways, can 
be no cause for apprebension while the minister Juiig Behadoor 
lives ; and even in the event of his demise, it is well known that 
the artillery of the (loorkhas is contemptible, and that they 
literally huvo not cavalry sufiicient to face the Irrcgtilar regi- 
ment stationed at Segoalee. ^11 le Ncpaulese Durbar could 
not find riders to inomit the horses of tlie Poosa stud. It is only 
as infantry that the (loorkhas are valuable allies or formidable 
.opponents. Tbe kingdom of (Iwalior shows us a small 
army, a young prince, who hitherto has promised well, and a 
wise minister, Denkur Rao Uaglmtinth, who is doing all that 
his own sterling talents, remarkable integrity, and high hciise of 
honour can do, against intriguers, who thwart Ids best measures 
and undermine his wise au mi lustration. The hundred petty 

states of Central India, under the care of agents and residents, 
are rescued from debt or saved from aggression. The best dis- 
tricts of tlie Nizam are in the hands of British officers. The 
high-spirited Rajpoots are managed by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
with the same tact and talent as tliey were by Colonel Low. 
There is no sound of disaffection in Mysore, no note of rebel- 
lion at Benares : even the Moplas are tolerably quiet, and the 
mountaineers of the North-west Frontier have not yet sacked 
MooUau. We firmly believe that India has little to fear from 
the jiiJzails of the Affghau, the swords of the Goorkha, the 
bows aud arrows of the Nagas, or the wild cry of the Belochee. 
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The sea, our own prestige, and impassable mountains, may 
shield us from external invasion, unless some astounding com- 
bination of circumstances sliail occur— and ns regards the 
chances of internal warfare, we may well ask if there is any- 
where a native Prince who would dare twice to meet, in o])en 
field, a British force, of 10,000 men, under the guidance of Sir 
John Cheapo ? 

It would be affectation to suppress, in a paper bucU as this, all 
mention of the persoTinA of the prescuit Administration. And 
we may fairly conclude tlvis paper Vvv advertence to t\\e pecnUar 
characteristics of the man, and to his mode of doing huslness. 
The most prominent feature of the present Government, it 
will be universally admitted, is its extreme vigour. In the 
Government of the Punjab, in the various grand reforms 
of ])ublie departments, in the controul and supervision of all 
public officers, from the Board and the Sudder, down to tlie 
humblest official in the Excise or the Preventive line, in the 
enforcement of a respect for law, in the wielditig of the Execu- 
tive power, in the prosecution of material works, in necessary 
retrenchments, in judicious expenditure, there lias been felt 
every vvhere a firm and vigorous hand. No man ever accused 
Lord Dallionsie of doing anything weak. There has been no 
delay, beyond what was necessary to collect scattered facts, or 
to gel at opinions which might he useful : the grouinl haa not 
boon gone over twice and thrice, a Haw amended here, an 
oinl* don repaired there, a mistake corrected in a third place. 
AViierever the blow fell, on cherished abuses, or official insub- 
ordination, it fell with crusliing and irresistible force. Every 
man has been conscious of working under the eye of a Go- 
vernor, wIjo was determined to enforce a respect for discipline, 
who would accept no vain excuses, and whom no sophistry 
could elude. Accordingly, in tlie two Governments which have 
come more directly under Lord Dalliousie’s raanag-euient, tlio 
Punjab and Bengal, the effects of this vigour have been conspicu- 
ous. We liave heard enough of several cases iu wliich the head 
of the Government has thought it incumheut on liim to check 
an insubordinate or captious spirit by trencliant severity, and 
we know, too, tliat, in some instances, tlie bolt haa fallen not on 
the humble dwelling, but on the loftiest palaces — the inserts 
■pinus^ and the montium ndndna. But in this we can see no- 
tliing but even justice and wise dealing. What should we think 
of a (iovernor who delivered pliilippics against some unlucky 
subaltern or some friendless deputy collector, and reserved 
for delinquents of high station the cautious admonition, the 
gentle remonstrance, and the mild rebuke / Lord Eulhousia 
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has spared no man who, in his opinion, failed to act up to his 
duty, or transgressed the bounds of official propriety, as will be 
acknowledged by grave Judges, ancient Brigadiers, and sedate 
Boards. It is rumoured that even higher |>ersonages have felt 
the weight of his anger, and have gladly retreated from an 
encounter where one i)arty is sure to get the worst. 

Si riia Mt, ubi tu pulsaa, ego vapulo tantum. 

There may be a difference of opinion as to the necessity for 
the strong language actually employed on some of the occasions 
to which we are alluding, but no man can doubt the motives by 
which the Governor-General has been actuated at such times. 
They are none other than respect for law, jealousy for the inter- 
ests of the slate, a desire to uphold constituted authority, and a 
wish to see zeal and activity not idly spent in vain altercation, 
but carefully contributing their quotas for the furtherance of 
the public service. 

The amount of labour which Lord Dalhousie has got through, 
has probably not been surpassed by any of his predecessors, 
though neither Lord Ellenborough, nor tlie amiable Lord Auck- 
land, ever spared themselves in this respect. The Minutes of 
His Ijordship, tlieir rapid succession, their variety, their pith 
and pointedness, have long been celebrated, not merely in offi- 
cial circles, but in drawing-rooms ami at dinner-tables. Two 
ponderous Blue Books attest his diligence, and allow every man 
to judge of Ills capacity. Several of his state papers, on matters 
connected with the Punjab, have found their way into the Ldhore 
Chronicle, and have been copied by other papers : and u e have 
had tlie perusal of several others in the Calcutta dailies during 
the past year. Of these, the paper on plantations in the five 
Doabs, is remarkable for its elegance atid finish : that on the 
public works of the Bengal Presidency criticises the failings of 
the unlucky Military Board, and points out the remedy for our 
miserably neglected roads and bridges, with a force and conclu- 
sivenees positively irresistible : and just six months ago, we saw' 
in the Minute on Knilways for all India, a convincing proof of 
Lord Dalhousie’s signal capacity for dealing with important 
social questions, and for supplying the real wants of an extend- 
ed Empire. The style of his Minutes is singularly luminous, 
though not perhaps always free from marks of haste. The 
swelling periods, the apt illustrations, at times make us think 
that the writer imagined himself engaged in an attempt to 
rouse, by narrative, the apathy of the Upper House, or was 
breaking a lance with some old opponent on a question of Eas- 
tern jmlicy. The lucid statements of facts, and the complete 
mastery of the details exhibited in the Minutes, are not more 
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striking than the liberal sentiments, the comprehensive policy, 
nnd the enlarged stutesmansliip, which pervade and animate the 
whole composition. We shall hope that Lord Dalhousie’s va- 
luable papers, some of which are little Codes on Oriental topics, 
may not remain accessible only to a few persons immediately 
connected with Government, or be buried under the huge masses 
of rubbish which make up so much of our records : but that 
at some future day “ the Dalhousie state papers,” revised by 
their noble author, may vindicate his policy, disarm his oppo- 
nents, and delight his friends. 

We know no Governor, except Lord William Bentinck, who 
has gone so much into detail, as Lord Dalhousie* He has done 
this generally, without trenching on the province of subordinate 
officers, or attempting, except occasionally, to do work which 
such persons must know more about. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the Governor-General can lay down rules for the 
settlement of a large district, for the allowances of luniberdars, 
or the rights of the cultivators, as well as a Thomason or 
a Lawrence, or that he could lecture on tlie complicated pro- 
cedure of civil courts in Bengal, and devise means for the 
amelioration thereof, with the legal acuteness nnd the luminous 
pi’ecision which mark all the writings of Mr. John Peter 
Cirant. But he has shewn a wonderful aptitude for master- 
ing so much of the multifarious details of Indian business, 
as was necessary to enable him to arrive at just conclusions 
on any one great (piestion ; and his sagacity, sharpened by long 
practice, has enabled him to pierce through the obscurity caused 
by Indian nomenclature, official teclinicalities, and strange forms. 
jVor is this knowledge of detail confined to mere civil duties. 
Lord Dalhousie has made military subjects, such as the organi- 
zation of troops, and’ their equipments, his peculiar study. We 
do not mean by this that he has been prone to meddle with 
subjects which only professional men can deal witii — on the con- 
trary, we are certain that he would be tlie very last man to lec- 
ture Hannibal on the art of making war, and no one ever 
thought of saying of Jiiiii, pretty much what was said of Lord 
John Russell, that lie would coiiiiiiaiid the Fox or the Feroze 
to-morrow. But in every thing that touches on the clothing, 
transport and housing of troops, tlie raising and arming 
of irregular levies, in all that concerns the Ordnance or the 
Commissariat, the efficiency or the health of the sepoy and 
the soldier, the Governor-Ceneral has manifested a clearness 
of comprehension, and a soundness of judgment, whicli have 
commanded the admiration of distinguished military officers. 
Several of his suggestions were found very valuable at the time 
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when the Irregular regiments were organized for the Punjab, 
after its annexation; and it lias been truly said, that in the con- 
duct of the Burmese campaign, he has acted as his own war 
minister. 

We shall endeavour to close this imperfect sketch of a splen- 
did and successful Administration, by sumtning up the merits 
of Lord Dalhouftie as an administrator in the East. Great sa- 
gacity in foreseeing events, and great energy and vigour in deal- 
ing with them : inflexible determination in tlie cause of hu- 
manity, justice, or due subordination : a happy selection of 
instruments to carry out purposes happily devised : no un- 
due slirinking from responsibility : hearty devotion of time 
and labour to the manifold duties of his position : a high sense of 
honor, a love of candour and trutli — these are the qualities 
which have characterized his six years’ rule. It may be thought, 
that |)laced in a position towering above otlier men, with success 
waiting on his plans, with a will to which that of Councillors 
and Directors has often yielded, he has not invariably remem- 
}>ered how thin a partition divides firmness from obstinacy, jus- 
tice from harshnoss, and manly independence from pride. 

The “adjacent vices,” as tliey are termed, are often more dan- 
gerous than those most opposed to virtue. But however this 
may be, we are quite sure tliat Lord Ualliousie has tact enough 
to remember lliat the manugeineni of parties at home requires 
greater delicacy and lightness of touch than we are wont to 
see up])lled in the direction of the public service in this coun- 
try. A Governor-General crnsliing Boards, and wigging Ge- 
nerals without llie chance of a reply, is in a different position 
from tlie member of u ministry at home. These are not the 
days when even what Junius termed the “ imposing superio- 
rity’' of Lord CUatlittiii’s talents would command tlie Cabinet 
and awe the House. But we have no fear that Lord Dalhousie 
will be declared “ iinpraclicablo” by any party in England. 

With one exception, which after all may have better results 
than what appears likely, complete success has hitherto attended 
every jiolitical or social measure originating with Lord Dal- 
housie. A great kingdom, on the shores of the five rivers, 
acknowledges him as the author of a splendid revolution, 
a brilliant iiietamorpliose, a bloodless change. Vast and com - 
])rehensive reforms have been devised, prosecuted, and are now 
heiiig carried out under his rule. To him the greatest state in 
the Deccan owes a change in its political relations with the 
Britisli Government, w hich removes only the evil and leaves the 
good untouched. The wily ruler of Cashmere, to the astonish- 
ment of the Khalsa, the Bidee and the Mussulman fanatic, has 
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paid him personal homage. The son of the last great ruler 
of the Punjab has, under his very eyes as it were, renounced 
the religion of his fathers, for tl»e one true faith. The produc- 
tions of the Governor-Generurs pen have well nigh re- 
minded some of their readers of the state papers of Can- 
ning. The clear tones of his voice have told exiles in 
India, that the race of English orators is not yet extinct. 
In the midst of war, he has quietly proclaimed to the world 
the solvency of the Company's Government, and he has 
been the first Governor who has really made a reduction in 
our debt. He has visited countries which other rulers liad 
never even dreamt of visiting, and has analysed subjects which 
had dropped as too heavy from their hands. Annexation, Postal 
reform, the acceleration of intercourse, the promotion of sound 
education, the reduction of expenditure by direct and indirect 
measures — he has tried his hand at most things, and has suc- 
ceeded in all he has tried. The whole, too, has been accom- 
plished before the meridian of life. It may yet be only an 
episode in his personal liistory that he was once Governor- 
General of India. He still wants five years of the time of life 
whicli Aristotle fixed as that of the maturity of the intellectual 
powers. In the period which must yet elapse before he 
retires from tlie Indian arena, he may accomplish ends, ade- 
quately to describe which, it will require more space than we 
have already filled. And at home it will not readily be ima- 
gined that he is to be donatus 'rude. No retirement at a country 
seat, no occasional appearance in the Upper House, no content- 
ment with past triumphs, should be the lot of this perfect man of 
business, tins experienced statesman, this successful viceroy. 
The knowledge which he has acquired is, moreover, of two 
different and opposite kinds, which may be brought to bear 
wonderfully on tlie same ends. He has known what it is to 
hold office in England, to receive deputations, to watch the 
working of factories, and to appreciate some of those hundred 
influences which regulate the course of public affairs at home. He 
has wielded the whole power of an Eastern Government, absolute 
but not despotic, where so much depends on the will of a^sin- 
gle individual. Two extremes are to him equally familiar. 
He can tell on the one hand how, in England, great interests 
are to be won over, how privilege is to be reconciled with 
labour, how the tactics of party are to be judiciously arrayed, 
how the minister must seem to express the will of the nation, 
while acting out his own, And on the other, lie can say where 
the state in the East should take the initiative : he knows the 
amount of evil which arises, both from the absence of respect 
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for laM’, and from laws perrerted to mischief : he can well un- 
derstand how ill-suited are representative institutions, chartered 
debating clubs, and Anglo-Saxon theories, to a people whose 
whole history is the usual dull record of rapid conquest, tem- 
porary vigour, eventual degeneracy and decay. He has ac- 
quired this double knowledge at a lime, when other rulers had 
only just begun to turn their faces to the East. In the prime 
of life he has been the first servant of the great Company. He 
may again, yet in his vigour, be amongst the foremost ministers 
of the crown. He may give a practical contradiction to the 
Hs.sertion, that exiles in the East liave dropped behind the age, 
that Englisli ideas and associations are opponent to their nature, 
tljat they come back among.st Engli.shrnen of keen intellect 
and refined perceptions, like tbe mummies of Egypt, or like 
massive statues exhumed from tlie of some cave temple. 

His shining talents, liis great and diversified ex])erience, may 
yet find, in the bustle of English politics, or the stirring events 
which are agitating Euro]>e, their appropriate einjiloyment and 
scope. Retaining a lively remembrance of that marvellous 
Indian Empire, to tbe growth of which scarce any historian has 
done justice, and adding thereto a just appreciation of the 
symmetry of the British constitution, which surpasses even the 
dreams of the wisest of (ireek philosophers. Lord Dalhousie, 
(jlovernor-General of India, may gracefully descend from his 
vantage ground to a struggle with Ids compeers — and whether 
in the ranks of the opj)osition, he supports measures without 
undue subserviency, and denounces them without personal ran- 
cour, or whether he adds the weight of his infiuence, his name 
and his talent, to some liigh official conclave, he may contribute 
hereafter, for many a day, to maintain our England in her 
position as the Empress of every useful art and ennobling 
science, as the Herald of ]jbllanthropy, as tlie Messenger of 
Truth to the farthest regions of the earth, and as the Island 
Queen in the great congress of the world. 
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Art. II. — 1, Essai sur L’ffUtoire dea Arahea, Far A, P. 

Caussin de Perceval, 3 847. Vol. T. 

2. Life of MohamToed^ By A. Spi'enger, M, D. Allahabad^ 

1851. 

3. Sirat Wackidi. (Arab. ^fS.) 

4. Sirat TahaH. (Aral), MS.) 

6. Sirat HisJuimi. (Arab. MS.) 

In a previous Article upon the Ante-Mahometan History of 
Arabia, we endeavored to give a connected view of tlie 
progress of events at Mecca, from the most remote period 
to which our knowledge extends, down to the middle of 
the fifth century of our era ; and about tlmt period wo left 
Cossai in the possession of all the important dignities of the 
city, both religious and political.* 

Tlio social institutions of Mecca did not essentially differ 
from those of the wandering liedouins. They were to some 
extent modified by the requirements of a settled habitation, 
and the peculiarities of the pilgrimage and local superstition; 
but the ultimate sanctions of society, and the springs of poli- 
tical movement, w'cro in reality the same at Mecca then, 
(so wonderfully have they survived the corroding effects of 
time), as exist in the de.sert at the present day, and have 
been so grapliically pourtrayed by tlie pen of Burkhardt. 

It must be borne in mind that at Mecca there was not, 
before the establishment of Islam, any Gavertiment in the 
common sense of the term.* No authority existed whoso 
mandate must be put into execution. Each tribe formed a 
republic of opinion, and the opinion of the aggregate tribes, 
who chanced to be acting together, was the sovereign law ; 
but there was not any recognized exponent of the jiopular 
will ; each tribe was free to hold back from that wliicli was 
clearly decreed by the rest ; ami no individual was move 
bound than his collective tribe to a compulsory conformity 
with the desire of the public. Honor and revenge supplied tbo 
place of a more elaborate system : the former prompted tlie 
individual, by the desire of upholding the name and influence 
of his clan, to a compliance with its wishes ; the latter 
provided for the respect of private right, by the prospect of 
An unrelenting pursuit of the injurer. In effect the will of 


See remarks by Sprengcr (Lifcnf Mohammed, pp. 20,23.^ 
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the majority did form the general rule of action for all,* 
although there was a continual risk that the minority might 
separate, and assume an independent, if not opposing, 
course. The law of revenge, too, though in such a society 
necessary, was then, even as now, the curse of the Arabs. 
Blood once shed was not easily effaced : its- price might 
be r^ectod by the heir, and life for life demanded. Retalia' 
tion followed retribution : the friends, the family, the clan, the 
confederated tribes, one by one in a widening circle, took 
up the claims of the sufferer, and identified them as their 
own ; and thus an insignificant quarrel or unpremeditated 
blow not un frequently involved whole tracts of country in 
a protracted and bloody strife. Still in a system which 
provided no magisterial power to interfere with decisive 
authority in personal disputes, it cannot be doubted that 
the law of retaliation afforded a check (however defeC' 
tive) upon the passions of the stronger ; and that acts of 
violence and injustice were repressed by the fear of retri- 
bution from the friends or relatives of the injured party. 
The benefit of the custom was further increased hy the prac- 
tice of 'patroiKiijp. or guardianship. The weak resorted to 
the strong for protection ; and when the word of a chief or 
powerful man liad once pledged him to grant it, the pledge 
was fulfilled with chivalrous scrupulosity. 

At first sight it might appear that, under this system, the 
chiefs possessed no shadow of authority to execute eiblier their 
own wishes or those of the people. But in reality their powers, 
though vague and undefined, were large and effective. Their 
position always secured for them kn important share in form- 
ing and giving expression to the public opinion, so that, 
excepting in rare and unusual cases, they sw’ayed the councils 
and the actions of their tribes. It was chiefly by the influence 
gained from the local offices of the Kaaba and the pilgrimage, 
that the Sheikhs of Mecca difiered from their brethren of the 
desert, and exercised a more systematic and permanent rule. 
It is important, therefore, carefully to trace downwards the 
history of these offices, which Cossai, with the hope of establish- 
ing a stable government, concentrated, first in his own person, 
and then in that of his eldest son. The offices are commonly 
reckoned five in number : I. Sicaya and Rifada ; the 


* Wo meet with few instances of punitihmtnU inflicted by society upon 
offenders before lelitm In one case a robberV bands were cut off for the iheft of 
treasure, belon^jing to tbe Kaaba ; another man was exiled for ten years on 
lUBpicion of cuiiuivance at tbc lUeft. ( I'abori, p, 73. J 
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exclusive privilege of supplying water and food to the pil- 
grims. 11 . Kiydda ; the command of tlm troops in war. 
ill. Liwa ; the standard, or right of mounting the banner, 
and presenting it to the standard-bearer. IV. Bijaba; the 
charge of the Kaaba. Y. Dh' al Nadm; the presi{lency 
in the Hall of Council.* 

Co.ssai had four sons, tlie two most distinguislied of whom 
are called Ajjd alDar, and Ann Menaf,-]* (the latter born about 
430 A. H.) The narrative of the patriarch's last days is thus 
simply told by Wlickidi. In process of time Cossai became 
old and infirm. Abd al Dar was the oldest of his sons, 
but he lacked influence and power ; and his brethren raisecl 
themselves up against him. Therefore Cossai made over all 
his offices to his first-born, saying — “Thus wilt tI)ou retain 
‘ thine authority over thy . people, even though they raise 
‘themselves up against thee; let no one enter tlie Kaaba, 
‘unless thou hast opened it unto him ; nor let any banner of 
‘tiie Coreish be mounted for war, but tliou bo the one who 
‘ mountest it with thine own hands ; let no man drink at 
‘Mecca, but from thy drawing; nor any pilgrim eat therein, 
‘excejit of thy food ; and let not the Coreish resolve upon any 
‘ business, but in tby Councd Hall.'' So ho gave him up the 
HiiJJ of Council, and the custody of the Holy Hou.se, and tlie 
giving of drink and of food, that he might unite his brethren 
unto him. And Cossai died, and wa.s buried in Al Hajun.:j; 


* See Sprenger'^ Life of Mohammed, p. 6— C, de Perceval, Vol. T. p. 237, et 
teg. Some miike tlie Liwd, or SUuidiinl.sliip, to imply the Leadership also ; Imt we 
find ihese offices held Bcpaintely by difieicnt persons. Rut supposing that ilu^y are 
reckoned as one, then tlie Sicu^u aiul liil'ada might be rcgui dcd as dtstiuct, to 
innke ujt Oic Jive ofliccs, 

It has been already stated that Cossai did not keep in his own hands the lesser 
ceremonial oflices of the pilgi image, aa the Ifddha and Ijaza, or right of disuiissal 
and heading the proecBsioii on the tour to Arafat } but this tour was coridiieted 
under his siipei iiitendetice, as he then gave liic pilgrims water and food ; ahd we 
read that he used to kindle a great fire at Muzdalifa, to guide the pilgrims on the 
night of their return thither from Arafat — “ a practice,” says VVackidi, “continued 
up to the present day.” ( Wdchidi, p. 12 ^ ) 

•f Cossai called two of his sons after his gods, Abd Menaf and Aid al Ozza ; one 
after his house, Aid of Dar; and one, who died young, after himself, /I6d ul 
Cossai. Abd Menaf was named Al Camr from bis lieanty 5 but it is said that 
his proper name was Al Mnghira ; his mother however dedicated him to Manif, 
the greatest idol at Mecca ; so that name prevailed over the other, ( laban^pp, 25- 
26 J From Abd ai Ozza descended Khadija, Mahomet’s first wife. 

J This is from Wackidi, p. 12. — See also Tabari, p. 35. Al Hajiin is a hill “ near 
Mecca, which l»ccame henceforth the burial-ground of the Ciorft)'shite8,” (if Indeed 
it was not so before.) ( Sprenger, p. 26.) 
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Through the careful providence of his father, Abd al Dar 
contrived, notwithstanding his weakness, to retain at least a 
nominal Buprcmacy. But he enjoyed little nfiuence in com- 
parison with his brotlier Abd Slenaf, on whom the real 
management of public affairs devolved, and who laid out fresh 
quarters for the growing population of Mecca.* Upon the death 
of Abd al Dar, the whole of the offices of state and religion 
passed into the hands of his sons ; but they all died within 
a few years after, and his grand-sons, who then inherited the 
dignities of the family, (oUO A. D.) were of too tender years 
effectually to maintain their rights. 

Meanwhile the sons of Abd Menaf had grown up, and conti- 
nued iu possession of their father’s influence. The chief of them 
were Al Muttalib, HiLshim, Abd Sliaras, and Naufal.-f These 
conspired to seize from the descendants of Abd al Dar tlie 
hereditary offices bequeathed by Cossai. Hasliim took the 
lead, and grounded his claim on the superior dignity of 
his branch of the family. But the descendants of Abd al Dar, 
headed by Amir, liis grand-son, refused to cede any of their 
rights ; and an open rupture ensued. The society of Mecca 
was equally divided by the two factions, one portion of the 
Coroisli siding witli the claimants, and tlie other with the ac- 
tual . possessors of tlie dignities ; while but few remained 
neutral. Botli parties swore that they would prosecute tlieir 
claim, and be faithful among themselves, so long as there 
remained water in the sea suffieient to wet a tuft of wool. To 
add stringency to tlmir oath, Hashim and Ids faction filled 
a dish with aromatic substances, and having brouglit it 
close to the Kaaha, tliey thrust tlieir hands tliercin as they 
swore, and rubbed them upon the Holy House. TJie 

* Tliis seems to Ikj tlic real statu of the case, although the accounts differ. Thus 
Wackiiii says, that after Cossui’s death, Abd Mciiaf succeeded to his position uuJ 

to the Gevernmeot of tlio Coreish ; ^ ^ c ^ I 1^ by 

iaiA. I j A tradition is given by Azracki, that Cossui himself divided the 

offices between Abd al Dar and Abd Mcn&f, and allotted to the latter the giving 
of drink and food, and the Ic^idct'ship. But had it been so, then tlie desecudams 
of Abd Alcnkf would have bad no necessity to fight for those offices, 

f He had six sons and six daughters. The eldest of the sons was Al Muttalib. 
( ir«rAu//, pn. Tlic tlirce fir>t mentioned in the text alio ve were by one 

mother, Alika, of the Baui Cays Aylfin. Naufal was by a female of the Bani 
Sissao. Wfiekidi lueiitioiis a third wife. C. do Perceval mokes Abd Shams the 
eldu«t son (See also Tabari^ p, 22.) 
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opposite party similarly dipped their hands into a bowl of 
blood* 

The opponents now made ready for a bloody contest ; and 
the ranks were already marshalled in sight of each other, when 
by an unexpected turn of events, they mutually called for a 
truce, upon condition that Hjishim and liis party should have 
the offices of providing food and water for the pilgrims, and 
tliat the descendants of Abd al Dar should as hitherto retain the 
custody of the Kaaba, the Hall of Council, and tho lian- 
nership. Peace was restored upon these terms.f 

Hashim, (horn A. D. 464,}) thus installed in the office of 
entertaining the pilgrims, fullilled it with a princely magni- 
ficence, He was himself possessed of great riches, and many 
others of the Coreish had also by trading acquired much 
wealth. He appealed to them as his grand-father Cossai had 
done ; — ‘‘ )"e are the neUfhhours of God, and the keepers of his 
lioum. The pihjniiu who cenne honmivg the sanctity of hia 
tem 2 )le arc his guests, and it is 'meet that ye should entertain 

* Ucnce the former were culled 1 ^he “ ewcot scented,” or " thoao who 

pledged thomselvcs in perfumes — the latter, Aftxl-.-*' tho lickers of blood,” 
(M'ackidi, p, I3i,) 

Spreuger culls the former party the Liherah, the latter tho Can^trvaliveH. But 
on the part uf the hater there was jio greater cofjservniism than the natural desiro 
to retain the diguiiicB and jiower they already jmssessed : on iho part of the 
former there was no greater lihcralism than tJic a.sseriion of their pretensions to a 
portion of those dignities and power. Tho principles of both were the same. 
Neither had any intention of elfecting a change in tho religious or political 
system. Both recognized tho patriarchi-oligorehical form of the constitution, and 
both would continue it, without any intention of adopting a raoro ofticient and 
enlightened regime. It was a simple struggle for power on tho part of two 
branches of the dominant family. But Sprengci’s principto of a spirit of enquiry 
and advance towards the truth, before Mahomet’s time, prepared him to recognize 
in the Ktoek of Abd Menuf the seeds of liberalism, which (as it appears to us) 
were no more there than in ihe stock of Abd ol Dar. 

* f The Leadership is not here specified, and the inf< rrnce might thfuce be drawn 
that ii followed the Dannership. But avo know from siibseciuent histi>ry, that the 
leadership actually fell to the lot of Abd Shams, and from him was inherited in 
regular descent by Oraeiya, Harb, and Abu Sohan, (See Sprenyer, p. ‘26. note i ) 
I'he three offices rcuined by the drscoudants of Abd al Dar remained in that line. 
The custody of the Kaaba was generously continued by Mahomet to the parly in 
posses 'ion at the opening of Islam, though hitherto one ot Ills ojifionents. The 
Hall of Council was sold by Ikrima, who had inherited it, to the Caliph Moflwio, 

who made it the Hoase of GoTcrnment d,—** and eo.” adds Wfickidi, 

** it continues in the hands of the Caliphs even unto this day (p. 13^.) 

X This is according to C. de Terceval’s calcul«tion% which have our con6denc© 
as near approximations to fact. Sprenger places Hdshun’i birth, A. D. 442, (^Vide 
'Aiiuiic Journal, Ao. CCXXI.p. 352.) 
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them above ail other guests. Qod hath specially chosen and 
exalted you to this high dignity : wherefore honor his guests 
and refresh them : For, from distant cities, on their lean and 
jaded cancels, they come unto you fatigued arid harassed, 
with hair dishevelled, and bodies covered with the dust and 
filthiness of the long way. Invite them, then, with hospita- 
lity, and furnish them with water in abundance.’* * * § Hashim 
set tlie example by a raunificeDt expenditure from )iis 
own resources, and tho- Coreish were forward to contribute, 
every man accordinf^ to his ability. A fixed cess was also 
levied upon all.* Water sufficient for the prodigious assem- 
blage of pilgrims was collected in cisterns by the Kaaba from 
the wells of Mecca ; and in temporary reservoirs of leather at 
t)io stations on the route to Arafat. The feeding commenced 
upon the day before the pilgrims started for Mina and Arafat, 
and continued until the assemblage dispersed.t During this 
period they were entertained with pottage of meat, and bread 
of butter ana barley, variously prepared, and with the favorite 
national repast of dates. J 

Thus irJttshim supported the credit of Mecca. But his name 
is oven more renowned for tho splendid cliarity, by which he 
relieved the necessities of his fellow*citizens, reduced by a 
long continued famine to extreme distrcss.jif He proceeded to 
Syria, and purchased an immense store of bread, which he 
packed in panniers, and conveyed upon camels to Mecca. 
There the victuals were cooked for distribution ; the camels 
were slaughtored and roasted ; and the whole parted among 
tho people. Destitution and mourning were suddenly turned 

* tr&A/Vti, 1.1-14. The fixed ce«8 is noted at 100 Tleraclian Mithcals, Spren- 
gcr thinks thni this niiiy mean the aurrut of Constantine, which Gihhon calculutea 
at 1 1 Shillings. The tixed conrrihmion from each would thus exceed jt50. The 
richer of tho merchants miiy hnvo given ^ much It is certain tlmt mercantile 
projects had begun lo revive nt Mecca, and esi»ociftlIy ntnong the Coreish. Tho 
profits of each expedition are smted (o have 'generally doubled the cupitid etooic 
employed. And as tho osientniions Aruhs wtmld generiilly expimd ull that they, 
could on the occasion of the annual pilgrimage, the mm sjHJcificd is not an unlikely 
one fur tho mure extensive traders. But m a general and uniform cess on each 
person or head of a family, it appears excessive and improbable. The period 
alluded to, however, is early in tho sixth century, and we cannot look for any great 
certainty of detail in such matters at that remote era. 

f The day before starting is called H 8th of Dial 

Hijj, The ceremonies concluded, and the multitude dis|Kirsed on tho 12th of the 
same month. 

t The foregoing account is chiefly from Wackidi, p. 14, 

§ On the Iiftbiltty of Mecca still to famine from long drought, see Burkh/trdi'g 
fraveit in Arahia, p. 240. 
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into mirth and plenty ; and it was, (the historian adds,) “ as it 
were the beginning of new life after tlie year of scarcity.”* 

The foreign relations of the Coreish were managed solely by 
the sons of Ahd Menaf. With the Roman authorities and the 
Gliassanide ruler, HtLshira himself concluded a treaty ; and he 
received from the Emperor a rescript, authorizing the Coreisli 
to go to and fro in security.f He also gained the friendship 
of the inhabitants on the road, by promising to carry their 
goods without hire4 His brother Ahd Sliams made a treaty 
with the Najashy, in pursuance of which they traded with tlie 
land of Abyssinia: his other brothers, Naufal and A1 Muttalib, 
concluded alliances, the former with the King of Persia, who 
allowed them to traffic in Jrac and Ears, the latter with the 
Kings of Himyar, who encouraged their operations in Yemen. 
Thus the affairs of the Coreish prospered in every directiori.g 

To Htishim is ascribed the credit of regulating tlie mercan- 
tile cx[)oditions of his people, so that every winter a caravan 
set out regularly for Yemen and Abyssinia, while in the sum- 
mer a second visited Ghazza, Ancyra, and the other Syrian 
marts. I j 

The succes.s and the glory of Hashim cxnoscd him to the 
envy of Oineiya, the son of his brother, Abd Shams. Omciya 
wa.s opulent, and he sought to expend his riches in a vain 
attempt to rival the s[)lendour of his uncle’s munificence. 

• Wickidi^ p. IS — Talmri, p. 22. It is ndded by nil tlic Mniiometan historianti, 
that tins is the origin ol' the nauiu Ildshiin, i. e. lio that Oroke up the victuals 

Jj But the moaning of the word is more likely to be a mere coin- 
cidence, and not the orij^in of the name of Hashim, which wtis nlrenily in existence. 
Tims tl>c leading upp<)Meiit of our Hiisliini, in the struggle for the ofHccs, was Amr, 
son of Hdshnn, son of Abd al I)ur; so time already there waa a cousin styled by 
the same uanie. Tlie Arali poets, liowever, delighted in the pun upon the name ; 
and we have fragments of pnetry referring to it, handed down to us in the traditions. 
Hashini's proper name is said to have been Amr. 

f It is added that so often ns he went to Anckira (/Incyra,) ho was admitted into 
the presence of tlie Ktiiperor, who honored and esteemed him ; but the legend, no 
doubt, originmed in tlie desire to glorify tliis ancestor of the prophet. ( Wdekidi, 
pp. 13-14— 7 ui«r/, p. 23.) The former says, that both the Caysur and the Najashy 
honored and loved him. 

^ 5 c-iW 1 A ) I yb j J 

\j \jS AJ ^ JJ. I Jto I 

(Wachidi, p. H.) The meaning of this passage seems to be as wc have given it 
in the text 

§ Tabari, p. 2d. 11 Wdekidi, p. \Z— Tabari, p. 

M 
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The Coreish perceived the endeavour, and turned it into 
ridicule, Omeiya was enraf^ed. “ Who is Bdshim ? ” said he, 
and he defied him to a trial of superiority.* HAshim would 
willingly have avoided a contest with one so much his inferior 
both in years and in dignity ; but the Coreish, who loved such 
exhibitions, would not excuse him ; so he was forced to con- 
eent, with the stipulation, however, that the vanquished party 
should lose fifty black-eyed camels, and be ten years exiled 
from Mecca. A KhozAite soothsayer was appointed umpire ; 
and having heard the pretensions of both, pronounced HA- 
shim to be the victor. Then HAshim took tne fifty camels, 
and slaughtered them in the vale of Mecca, and fed with tliem 
all that were present. But Omeiya set out for Syria, and re- 
mained there the full period of his exile.f 

HAshim was now advanced in years, when on a mercantile 
trip to the north, he visited Medina with a party of Coreish. 
As ho traded there in the Nabdiliean marJcet,^ he was attract- 
ed by the soft figure of a female, who from a lofty position was 
directing her people how to buy and sell for lier. She was 
discreet, and witlml comely ; and she made a tender impres- 
sion upon the heart of HAshim. Ho enquired of the people 
whether she was married or single ; and they answered that 
she had been married to Oheilia, and had borne him two sons, 
hut that he had then divorced her. Tlie dignity of this lady, 
tliey added, was so great in her tribe, that she would not marry 

* It is (liincult to express in any language, but the Arabic, the idea conveyed by 
It was a vain-glorious practice of the Arabs, in which one pany 

chollongod another, claiming to ho more noble and renowned, brave and 
generous, than lie. Each brought forward his ambitious pretensions, and the 
arbiter judged accordingly. 

■f Wtickiiii, p. \!i^— ‘Tabari, p. 24, Tlie Mahometan historians add: “This 
was the beginning of the enmity between llashim and Onieya,” inciining between 
the Oraoyads and Abbaesides, To give a n>y«terious and a sort of predestined 
appearance to this concitiaion, it is pretended that llashim and Abd Shams 
(Omega’s father) were twins ; that the one first bom came forth with his finger 
adhering to the forehead of his fellow ; and that on being severed, blood flowed 
from the wound. The soolh-sayers were consulted, and dcclmcd that there would 
bo bloodshed between them or their desccudaiita. {Tabari, p. 23.) Wackidi does 
not give this legend. It is an evident Abassido fable. The envy of Omeya, and 
the rirolry between the branches of ittlshim and Abd Shams, need no such recon- 
dite cxplsnation. They were the natural result of the retention of ])ower and 
office by one of two collateral lines. Tlie IliUhimites had the chief dignities of 
giving food and drink to the pilgrims. The Oincynds possessed only the leader- 
ship in battle. What more natural, than that the latter should envy the former ? 

J That one of the marts at Medina should have been then currently called by 
this name, is i roof that the Nabuthcans lung before hud extensive mercantile 
duatiugs so far south as Mediua. 
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any one, imle&s it were stipulated that she should remain mistress 
of her own concerns, and have the j)ower of divorce if she 
disliked her husband. This was Salma, the daughter of Amr, 
a Khazrajite of the Bani Najjar.* 

So H^hira demanded her in marriage ; and she consontccl, 
for she was well aware of his nohility and renown. And he 
married her ; and made a great feast to the Coreish, of whom 
forty were present with the caravan : he also invited some of 
the Khazrajites. After a few days’ rest, the caravan proceeded 
onwards to Syria; and on its return, Hashim carried his brido 
with iiim to Mecca. As the days of lier pregnancy advanced, 
slic retired to her father’s house at Medina, and there (A. 1). 
497) brought forth a son, who, from tlie white liair which 
covered his infantile head, was called SJtAha al Hanid. Not 
long after, Hashim made another expedition to tlio north, 
and wliile atOliazza (Gaza), lio sickened and died. The event 
occurred early in the sixth century of our cra.f 

• We have flircftd.v made meution of Oheihn ns ono of the leaders of Medina, 
and also of fcjulimi, in a former Article on ihu “ Antc-Mahomctuii History of Arabia.” 

■f Wdck'nli, p. ]i — Tabari, p. IJi. The necount of the latter varies somewhat 
fniin Wac'kidi. Talmri makes Ilushini, <»n his visit to Medina, to abide in the bouse 
o( Ainr, Sftlnm’s faiher, where ho saw and fell in love with the comely widow. 
Slic made iho stipulation that slio was not to bring forth a ehihl except in her 
farlier’ii Ijounc. IJAsliim, after contracting tlie alliance, proceeded on his journey to 
Syria, and the iiiaiiiage was not consiiniinatod till his return, when he carried 
Sjdin, to Mecca. These i'ucis, and the birth of Sheba at Mtdina, are not meu- 
tioned by Wackidi. 

Ilashim’s deutb eonld not have occurred very immediately after the birtli of 
Sheba, as he is said to have had another child bySalniH, a daughter culled JIuckeyn, 
who died in infancy ; but it is ftosni/de she may have been born loifure Slieba. 
llusliiui liud also uiiotiier daugliicr of the same name by another wife ; ho appears 
to have had in all live wives, by whom four sons and live daiigliters were born to 
him. (Wackidi ibidem.) But the only child of any note was Sheba or A bd al 
Mnttulib. 

Jlashiin was probably between fifty and sixty when he died. Sprenger Iioh satisfue - 
tnrily shown that the absurd tradition of liia being at dcatli only twenty or 
tweiiiy-tivc years old, originated in a corrupt copy of u tradition in Wackidi, whero 
it is Mated "that Abu liuhm, who carried l)ack Uie projierty left by llasliiiQ at 
Gaza to his family at Mecca, was then only twenty ytnirs old. 

Spreiigcr, however, bcciiib to l»e wrong in attributing the name of Shfba to 
HtUkhiH l^iug grey-headed when Salma bore him a son. The view taken in the 
text is that of native authority, and is IxjsiJcs the most natural. 

C. de Perceval considers that ll^him died A. T). 5IU, and supposes Sh^ha 
to have been then thirteen years old (having been bom A, 1). 49?.) But I'abari 
makes the lad oidy seven or eight years of age, when, some time later, he quitted 
Medina (jj. 15.) Hashim may therefore have died earlier. 

We follow C. de Perceval iu placing Sheba’s (AIkI al Mnttalib's) birth io 
497 A. D. He died aged eighty-two, in 579 A. D. Sprenger, by lunar years, brings 
the calculation of his birth to 500 A. D., but we prefer the luoi-solar system of 
d de Perceval. 
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Htehim left his dimities to his elder brother, A1 Muttalib,* 
who conducted the entertainment of the pilgrims in so splen- 
did a style, as to deserve the epithet Al Faidh, “ the munifi- 
cent” Meanwhile, his little nephew, Sh^ba, was growing up, un- 
der the care of his widowed mother, at Medina. Several years af- 
ter his brother’s death, Al Muttalib chanced to meet a traveller 
from Medina, who described, in glowing terms, the noble bear- 
ing of tlic young Meccan. Al Muttalib’s he<art smote him, 
because he had so long left his brother’s sou in that distant 
locality, and he set out forthwith to bring him to Mecca, Ar- 
rived at Medina, he en(piired for the lad, and found liim 
practising archery among the boys of the city. He knew him 
at once from his likeness to his father ; he embraced and wept 
over him, and clothed him in a suit of Yemen raiment His 
mother then sent to invite him to Imr ho\ise, but he refused 
to untie a knot of his camel's accoutrements, until he liad car- 
ried off the lad to Mecca. Salma was taken by surprise at the 
proposal,* and was passionate in lier grief; but Al Muttalib 
reasoned with her, and explained the advantages which her 
son was losing by his absence from his father’s house. Salma 
seeing him determined, at last relented ; and thus, after Al 
Muttalib had sojourned witli her three days, he set out for 
home with his nephew. He reached Mecca during the heat 
of the day; and as the iriliabitants from their liouses saw 
him return with a lad by lus side, they concluded it was a 
slave he had purchased, and they exclaimed, Aid Al Mutta- 
lib / — Lo, the servant of Al Muttalib !” “ Out upon you,” said 
he; “it is my nephew, Slieba, the son of Amr (Hashim.)” 
And as each scrutinized tlm features of the boy, they swore — 
“ By my life ! it is the very same.” 

In this incident is said to have originated the name of Abb al 
Muttalib, by which the son of Hashim was ever after called. f 


• Al Muttalib and H&sbim, and their descend antis kept together on the one 
hand ; as did Ahd Shitms anti Naufal, and their descendants, on the other. 
Each body, W&cludi adds, acted in all llicir proceedings “ as one hand.” 

f Wackidu pp. 14* 1 5 — Ttiiari, pp. 15 — 17. The accounts \Ary considerably. 
The former makes Th&bit, father of the Poet Hoss&n, to give the tidings of hii 
nephew to Al Muttalib : the latter makes a Meccan of the Bani al Hariih to do 
BO. Tabari also varies (p. 16) in representing Al Mmialib as carrying off his 
nephew clandestinely, and thus omits the interview with his mother; but at page 17 
he gives another account more like Wfiickidi’a He also makes Al Muttalib at 
first represent his nephew at Mecca to be really his slave, and then surprise the 
Coreish h? leading him about the streets of Mecca well dres'Od, and pro- 
claiming that he was Hashim’s son. There seems some reason to doabt this origin 
/or Abd al Muttailib’s name : however, as it is UDiversally received by Mahometan 
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Al Muttalib proceeded in due time to instal his nephew in 
the possession of his fatiier’s property; but Naufal, another 
uncle, intei'posed, and violently deprived him of liis paternal 
estate. Abd al Muttalib, (who would appear now to have 
reached the years of discretion,) appealed to his tribe to 
aid him in resisting these unjust pretensions ; but they de- 
clined to interfere. He tlien wrote to his maternal relatives 
at Medina, who no sooner received the intelligence, than eighty 
mounted men of the Baui N;ijjar, with Abu Asad at their 
head, started for Mecca. Abd al MutUilib went fortli to meet 
them, and invited them to his house, but Abu Asad refused to 
alight until he had called Naufal to account. He proceeded 
straight to the yard of the Holy House, and found him seated 
there among tlie chiefs of the Coreish. Naufal arose and 
welcomed the stranger ; but he refused his welcome, and, draw- 
ing his sword, sternly declared that he would plunge it into 
him, unless he forthwitli reinstated the orphan in his riglits. 
Tlie oppressor was daunted and agreed to tlie concession, 
which was ratified by oath before the assembled Coreish,* 

Some years after, Al Muttalib died on a mercantile journey 
to Yemen ;t and then Abd al Muttalib succeeded to the office of 
entertaining the pilgrims. But for a long time he was devoid 
of power and influence ; and having but one son to assist him 


writen, we have thought it ns well to adopt it in the text. There is a pood deal 
of fragmentary poetry on the subject. The following lines tlesicribc Al Mutta- 
lib's eojotiou when he recognised his nephew at Medina : — 

• jJwOJud U) ^ Uj ) j I ^ jC 

• Ja — ^ Jj 1 ^ ^ U» ^ U/* T5 IL^ I jC 

Wuckidt, p. 1 4. 

• See Tabari, pp. 17 — 21. These incidents are not given by Wackidi ; and 
there is ground for suspecting at (he least exaggeration hi them, aris/ng Iroiii the 
Ahbasside desire of casting disrepute upon the Orncyad branch. Abd al Muttalib 
being represented as himself asserting his rights and sending a message to hia 
Medina relatives (which is given by Tabari as a poetical fragment, p. 2lt,) we must 
regard him as now grown up. But wc do not see any ground for holding the 
rights of which he was dispossessed to be those of entertaining the pilgrims, as 
Sprenger supposes. (l>i/e of Mohammed, p. 30 .) In that case we should have to 
consider his uncle, Al Muttalib, as dead, which from the narrative docs not appear 
likely. The whole story, however, may be regarded, for the reason specifled above, 
with some d^rec of doubt. 

f Tradition states that H^him was the first of Abd Menafs sons who died ; 
then Abd Shams, at Mecca, where ho was buried, at Ajy&d ; then Al Muttalib as 
above ; and lastly, NauCal at Salm^ in Irac. (See 3ViWi,f>. 25.) 

* Var read 
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iu the assertion of his claims, be found it difficult to cope with 
the opposing faction of tbo Coreish. It was during this pe- 
riod ttiat he discovered the ancient well of Zamzam. Finding 
it irksome to procure water from the scattered wells of Mecca, 
and store it in cisUirns by the Kaaba, and perhaps aware by 
tradition of the existence of a well in the vicinity, he made 
diligent search, and at last came upon the circle of its venera- 
ble masonry.^ It was a remnant of the palmy days of Mecca, 
when an unfailing stream of commerce llowcd through it : 
centuries liad elapsed since the trade had ceased, and witJi it 
followed the desertion of Mecca, and the neglect of tlie well. 
It became choked eitlier by accident or dosigii, and the remem- 
hrance of it was now so uncertain, that its very position was 
unknown. Mecca had again arisen to a comparatively prosperous 
state, ajid the discovery of the ancient well was an auspicious 
token of increasing advancement. 

As Alxlal Muttalih, aided by his son, Harith, dug deeper and 
deeper, lie came Ujion two golden gazelles, with some swords and 
suits of armour. The rest of the Coreish envied these treasures, 
and demanded a sliare in them ; they asserted also their right to 
the well itself, which tliey declared had been possessed by their 
common ancestor Ismael. Ahd al Muttalih was not powerful 
enough to resist this oppressive claim ; hut he agreed to 
refer their sevx'ral pretiinsions to tlie decision of the arrows of 
Houal, the god wliose image was witliin tlie ]vaaba.t Lots 
were therefu'o cast for the Kaaba ami fnr the respective 
claimants : the gazelles fell to the share of the Kaaba, and 
tlie swords and suits of armour to Abd al ]\Iuttalib, while the 

* Jiishfh/ii, j>.2\ — l.'i. T)io event is eneircied 1)7 a halo of niirnen' 

loU8 nHsociutiuns, Ahtl ai Mmulih receives in a vision ihc lieavenly behest to dij; 
for tlio well, eoiielied in eui^^iimtiejil phrases, which after Iwing several tinies re- 
pealed, hear last apprehends. 'I’hc Coreish assotuble (o watch his lahoiirs : his 
piek-nxo .strikes upon ilie ancient inust.nrv, uiul he utters aloud Takhir (Alluliu 
Akhar— Great is the Lord!) The Corei.sh then insist on being associated with hiyi 
in the possession of tho well. Abd al Muttalih resists the clnitn, which they n^ree 
to refer to a female sooihsayor in tlie highhuitls of Syria. On their journey 
thiiljcr, rlioir water is cxpinided in a wihl desert, where no flprin<?8 are to be foniid. 
They prepare to dig graves for themselves and await deain, when lo ! the caincl 
of Ahd ul Matialih strikes her hoof on the ground, and a fountain straightw'ay 
gushes forth. The Coreish, with a flood of thanksgiving, acknowledge tliat God 
has by this miracle shown that the well Zamzam belonged solely to Abd al Mullalib, 
and all return to Mecca. The dispute about tho gazelles and other projierty is 
represented as following tho above incident. After an absurd story of this sort, 
wlirtt reliance is to be placed on Whekidi’s judgment or common sense? Spren- 
gcr lias rightly thrown tho whole of these fables into bis legendary chapter. {Life 
of Mohnmm&L p. 58.) 

t The imago of llobal was over the well or sink within the Kaaba. In this 
sink were preserved the offerings and other treasures of the temple. {Tabari, p. 6.) 
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arrows of the Coreish were blank.* The latter acquiesced in 
the divine decision, and relinquished their pretensions to 
the well Abd al Muttalib beat out the Relies into plates 
of gold, and fixed them by way of ornament to the door of the 
Kaaba.-f He hung up the swords before the door as a protec- 
tion to the treasures within ; but at the same time added a 
more effectual guard in the shape of a lock and key, which 
(they say) were made of gold. 

The plentiful flow of fresh water, soon apparent in the well 
Zamzam, was a great triumph to Abd al Mutt, abb. All otlier wells 
in Mecca were deserted for supplies to quench thirst, and 
this alone resorted to.J: From it alone lie carried water for tlio 

* Wickidi is tho, only Authority who stntes tho nnmhor of the weapons, viz., 
seven srrords, niid Jive suits of ftnuour (j>. 13.) T)jt> story of tJieir cast hero 
by Modliud, tho last Jorlioniito king, has boon related in a (i>riiu'r Artielo— “ Anlc- 
Malioiiu-.tan History ot Aralnit.” In easting the lots on iliiH ot'casion, six 
arrows were used ; two yclloiy for the Kauhn ; two hhick tor Ahil ii( JlitUalili ; urnl 
two white for the (hireish. {Uiahihni, p, 23.) 'Hie mode of easting the arrows ia 
described hv Tabari (i-7) and i»y {;. de T'ercevnl {Essa-, Vol. I. /»/;. 2f»l — 
atjr),) There were fixed rispouses written njion the several arrows, from wltieh 
sortie sort of oracle conhl l>c gathered in any matter, tloiiteslic, social, or |)oIiriciil t — 
eiilier in diguing for water, eircniucising a lad, fixing liiti paternity, taking a wife, 
going to war, concluding a treaty, &e, &o. 

t These were soon after stolen by three Coreishites, but recovered . {Wachidi^p. 
IS-j,) Tuiiari (p. 73) gives an aeeoniit of a saerili-gioiis tlwlt, wliieli we iiiidcrstjind 
to bo tliis one. On nceotiiif of it, the .suppo.seil oU'ender had his hands cm oH, and 
one of the Corcisli was cxjuitriatcd for ten years. 

} F note at page 50 of ilic Ai ticic on the “ Antc-Mahonictan History of Arabia,” 
in Ho. XXXIX. of this Heview. Ihirkhardt is lltcre quoted us stating that the water 
of Zatnzani is '* perfectly swia't, and differs very iiiiich from that of the brackish wells 
disiwrscd over tlie town.” 'J'he names of some of tliese other wells, and tlicir dig- 
gers, are mentioned by C. de 1‘ereevid (Vol. I. p. 2(i‘2-) The stutcTiient of Ali Bey 
pomewiiat differp. He makes the wafer to lie “a little hraekish and heavy, Imt 
driuknbJe and he ,say.-. that tlie wells in the city arc of the same deptli, and their 
“ water of the same icinpcraturc, taste and clearness, as that of Zamzaiii.” Ho 
therefore beliovos them all to originate in ” ono eheot," siqiplied liy the filtration of 
rniti ««tcr. But his te.^tmiony i.s irilngled with son, o degreo of reJigimi.s fervour. 
Tile city wells, he say.s, “ sjaing from the same source us tho water of Zmtizam ; they 
#trt\e ill*; same virtue in drawing down the divino favour and blessing as tho 
iniriu iilous well. God be praised for it I” (Vol, II. ]). lift.) We prefer tho calm 
and impartial tcBtimony of Ihirkhurdt. In another part of Jiis work, the hitter 
rcqiealti, ihai c.vcepting Zmnzatn, the well-water throughout Mecca “ is bo hruekisli, 
that it is used only fiir culinary puqioses and ho adds, that even the fresh water 
of Zamzam “is ln*avy t<i the taste and impedes digestion.” {Travels, p. 106.) EIko- 
whore he says : — ” It seems prob.able that the town of Mecca owes its origin to this 
well ; for many miles round, no sweet water is found, nor is tiiere, in any part of 
the country, so copious a supply.” (/fW, p. 145.) But as the whole of Mecca 
cannot be supplied from tliis well, a stream of good water is now brought by a con- 
duit from the hills about Arafat. This, however, is often out of repair, and then 
‘‘during the pilgrimage sweet water becomes an absolute scarcity ; a small skin of 
water (two of which a person may carry), l>cing then often sold for one shilling— a 
very high price among Aralrs.” (/Aid, n. 107.) This proves that all tho other 
wells, but Zamzam, must be unfit for drinking. 
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pilgrims to Arafat and Mina ; and it soon acquired the renown 
of sacredness in connection with the rites of the Kaaba. The 
' fame and influence of Ahd al Muttalib now began to wax 
CTeater and greater ; a large family of powerful sons added to 
his dignity ; and at last he became, and continued to his 
death, the virtual chief of Mecca* 

But during his early troubles, while supported by his only 
son, Harith, he had experienced such weakness and inferiority 
in contending with the large and influential families of his 
opponents, as led him to vow, that if Providence should ever 
rrant him ten sons, he would devote one of them to tJje Deity. 
Years rolled on, and the rash father at last found himself sur- 
rounded hy the longed-for numl)er, the sight of whom daily 
reminded liim of his vow. He hade his sons accompany him 
to the Kaaba : each w’as made to write his name upon a lot, 
and tlie lots were made over to the inten<lant of the temple, who 
cast them in the usual mode. The fatal arrow^ fell upon Abdallah, 
the youngest and the best beloved of Abd al Muttalib’s sons. 
The vow devoting him to the Deity must needs be kept, but how 
else shall it be fiilflUed than by tVie use of the sacriiicial knife ? 
His daughters wept and clung around the fond father, who 
was wHlingly persuaded to cast lots between Abdallah and 
a ransom of ten camels, the current fine for the blood of 
a man. If the Deity should accept the ransom, what scruple 
need the father feel in snaring his son ? But the lot a second 
time fell upon Ahdalkin : again, and with equal fortune, it 
was cast between him and twenty camels. At eacli successivo 
cast, as Abd al Muttalib added ten camels to the stake, the Deity 
appeared inexorably to refuse the vicarious ottering, and re- 
quire the blood of the son. But at the tenth tlirow, when the 
ransom had now reached 100 camels, the lot fell upon them. 
The father joyfully released Abdallah from his impending fate ; 
and taking the c^imels, he slaughtered them between Safa 
and Marwa. The inhabitants of Mecca feasted upon them > 
and the residue was left to the beasts and to the birds ; for 
Abd al Muttalib’s family refused to taste of them. It was this 
Abdallah who became tfie father of the PropheLf 

* Sprciifrer, however, consider^ that the Omeyad family had the pro-eminenee. 
‘‘ It is cerUiin that llarb, and after hin> Abu Soliau, iurnassed the family of Hashim 
ill wealth and influence, am] that they were the chiefs of Mecca” (p. 31.) Notwith- 
etandinp: Sprengcr's yreut authority, we believe Abd ul Muttalib to have been the 
virtual chief of Mecca ; after his death, there was a dead uniformity among the 
several families, and no real chief or first man. 

f The above account is from W^kidi, p. 16. See also a paper in the Zeitschrifl, 
Morgen lamdische Gescllucftaft, VIL 1, p. 34. Abd aJ Muttalib had six daughters, 
and it was oue of them who made the propoial to cast lots for the camels. 
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Tlie prosperity and fame of Abd al Muttalib attracted the 
envy of the rival branch of Oraeya, whose son Harb challeng-ed 
him to a trial of tlieir respective merits. The Abyssinian king 
Imving declined to be the umpire, the judipment was commit- 
ted to a Coreishite, who ndeclared that Abd al Muttalib was in 
every resjiect the superior. Harb was deeply mortified, and 


W&ckidi, however, gives anotlier accoant, which is that commonly received, ((?«/. 
p. 24 — Taiari, pp. $_ ] i _ C. de Perceval, VoL I.pp. 264—267 — ^Vdl, p. 
8.) According to this versiotr, the Cureish held back Abd al Muttalib just an he was 
almut to plunge the knife into his son, and offered to give a'ransom, but he would 
not listen ; and they at last ^wrsuaded him to refer the matter to h divincre^s 
at Khcibar, who indiented the plan of ransom described in the text. Wlmt- 
ever may have been the facts of the ca'e, they have lH;en greatly over-colored and 
distorted by tradition, so much so, that Sprengcr has placed the entire incident 
ill his legendary chapter (p. 5fi.) But we believe the story to be founded on real 
facts. It is difficult, indeed, to imagine an adequate molivo fur the entire in- 
vention of such a tale because the Aliihomotans regard the vow as a sinful one, 
the illegality of which rendered it null and void. {Tabari, p. 5.) No doubt 
they af erwards dresssed the incident in exaggerated and lucretncioua colors, and 
pretended a resemblance liolween it and Abraham’i intended sncrifice of Ismael ; 
and thus they make Mahomet to Bay that he was “ the son of two sacrifices :** — 

j I But (had there been no facts to found the story on) the desire 

to establish such an analogy would have led to a very different fiction ; for 
Abraham was c<mmanded to offer np his son, and the Mahometans believe he 
acted piously in obeying ; whereas they hold Abd al Muttalib to bo wrong both in 
the vow, and in his attempt to fulfiJ it, 

We must doubt whether the vow was really to immolate a son, and whether 
there was ever any attempt to put a sacrifice of human life inio execution. Wa 
believe that human sacrifices to the Deity were unknown in Mecca. The truth 
we suppose to be that Abd al Muttalib vowed he would devote a son to Hobal, 

iVoifzar,^ ijj ), would probably be the word employed; and the idea of a son 

devoted to the service of God might have become known among the Arabs from 
its currency among the Jews, But the custom, however natural to the Jtidaical 
system, would not mould itself to the mongrel and idolatrous creed of the Kauba. 
How was the devotion of a son to the service of Qod to be carried out at Mecca ? 
The question was referred to the idol, who simply cliose one of the sons. In this 
difficulty, recourse may have been bad to a ilivineress. But the warm imagination 
of the tradition ists has conjured up a theatrical appeal to the sacrificial knife, 
which we believe never existed. 

The sacrifice of human beings in Arabia was only incidentnl, and in the case of 
violent and cruel tyrants, where it is alleged to have been done uniformly and on 
ptinciple, the authority seems doubtful. Of the former class, are the immolation of 
a Ghassanide Prince to Venus by Mundzir, king of Hira ( C. de Perceval, Voi Jl. p, 
101 — Article on the“ Ante -Mahometan History of Arabia,” jf». 28, note 4) ; and the 
ycHrly sacrifice bv the same prince on his “ evil day,” in expiation of the murder of 
two friends. {Ibid, p, 104, et seg.-Pococke’i Spec. History of Arabia, p. 73,) Of 
the second description is the uncertain tale of one Naaman sacrificing, with his own 
band, men to bis deities (£ua^rtus vL 2\—Pococke'$ Specimen, p. 87) j and the story 
of Porphyry, that at Dumaetba (Dumatol Jandal ?) jcor’ rros tKaarov iratba iOvmf. 
See two notes of Gibbon on this subject (Chap. L.) He appears to believe in 
the practice of haman sacrifice in Arabia (as it seems to ns, however, on insuffi- 
cient grounds) ; bnt with philoeophical discrimination be adds : “ the danger and 
escape of Abddlab is a tradition rather tb^ a fact." 

N 
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abandoned the society of his rival, whose companion he had 
previously been.* * * § 

Abd al Muttallib gained an important increase of stability to 
his party, by concluding a defensive leajnie with the KhosA- 
ibe inhabitants of Mecca. They came to him and represented, 
that as their quarters adjoined, the advantages of such a treaty 
would be great for both parties. These advantages Abd al Mut- 
talib was not slow in perceiving. With ten of his adherents 
he repaired to the Kaaba, where they met the Khozdites and 
mutually pledged their faith. The league was then reiiuced to 
writing, and hung up in the Holy House. ISfone of the descendants 
of Abd Shams or ^aufal were present, or indeed knew any- 
thing of the transaction until it was thus published.f The com- 
bination was permanent, and, in after times, proved of essential 
service to Mahomet. 

In the year 570 A. D., or about eight years before the death 
of Abd al Muttalib, occurred the memorable invasion of Mecca 
by Abraha, the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen.J It has been 
already related how the despite done to the cathedral of 
Abraha made him resolve to attack Mecca and raze its 
temple to the ground. He set out with a considerable 
army — in its tram was led an elephant, a circumstance so 
singular and remarkable, that the commander, his host, the 
invasion, and the year, are to this day denominated as those 
“ of the EIephant.''§ A prince of the old Himyar stock, with 

* \Vuchidi,p.\ft~Tabari,p.25—Sprmger,p.^\. Nofail waa of the stock of 
the naiii Adi, and an ancestor of Omar, ‘h’hc story much resembles that of 
hfiflhiiu’s contest with Omeiya, and one is half tempted to think it may be a spuri- 
ous I'c-prodiiction of it, the more strongly to illustrate the enmity of the two 
branches ; but the suspicion is not sufficiently great to deprive the narrative of a 
place in our text. When llarb gave up the society of Abd al Muttalib, “ he took 
to that of Abdallah ibn Jodsfin of the branch of Taym, son of Murra.” 

Another contest of a somewhat similar nature is related between Abd al Muttalib 
and a chief of Taif, on account of a spring of water claimed by the former. An 
Od/jiritc soothsayer, in the south of Syria, decided in favor of Abd al Muttalib ; 
but the story is accompanied by several marvoHoos and suspicions incidents. Thus 
on the journey northwards, a fountain of water gushed from a spot struck by the 
heel of Abd al Mnttalib’s camel— an evident re-production of the legend of Abd al 
Muttahb’s similar journey to adjudicate the claims of the Coreish against him. 

t Wac/iiJi, p. 15^—Sprenger, p. 31. There were present seven of the immediate 
family of Abd al aiuttoJib, Arcam, and two other grand-sons of 

t The authorities sre Wdcfiidi, pp, 16^-17, and Hishdmi, pp. 15 — 19. C. de 
Perceval has given tlic circuxnstancea of this expedition in more detail than the 
chamcier of the traditions warrant (VoL I. pp. 268—279.) 

§ Wickiili gives a tradition (p. 19) that there were thirteen elephants with the 
army, besides this famous one called MahmCid ; and that the latter was the only 
one thatescjtpcd death from the shower of stones. But this would seem to oppose 
the drift of tradition generally on the subject W&ckidi adds that Abraha sent 
e]q)refi8ly ffir the famous olephant Mahmud to join his expedition. 
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an army of Arab adherents, was tJie first to oppose the advance 
of the Abyssinian. He was defeated, but his life was spared, 
and he followed the camp as a prisoner. Arrived at the 
northern limits of Yemen, Abraha was attacked by the Bani 
Khutham (descendants of Modhar), under the command of 
Nofail ; but he too was discomfited, and escaped death on condi- 
tion of guiding the Abyssinian army. Thence the conqueror 
proceeded to Taif, three days' march from Mecca ; but the Bani 
Thackif, its inhabitants, deputed men to say that they had 
no concern with tlio Kaaba which he had come to destroy, and 
that so far from opposing the project of Abralia, tliey would 
furnish him with a guide.* For this purpose they sent him a 
man called Abu Ruglial, and tlie viceroy moved onwards. 
At Mugbammis, between TAif and Mecca, Abu Ruglial died ; 
and centuries afterwards, the Meccans marked their abhorrence 
of the traitor by casting stones at Ids tomb os they passed. 

From Mughammis, Abraha sent forward an Abyssinian with 
a body of troo])S to scour the Tehama, and carry oft’ what 
cattle tliey could find. They were suct^essful in the raid, 
and among the plunder secured 200 cainel.s belonging to Abd al 
Muttalib. An einba.ssy was then despatched to tlie inhabitants 
of Mecca : — “ Abraha” (such was tlie message) “ had no desire 
* to do them injury ; his only object was to demolish the Kaaba : 

‘ that performed, he would retire without shedding the blood of 
‘ any one.” The Meccans had already resolved, that it would 
be vain to oppose the invader by force of arms ; but to the 
destruction of llie Kaaba, they refused to give their assent. 
The embassy, therefore, prevailed on Abd al Muttalib and 
tlie chieftains of some or the other Meccan tribesf to return, 
repair to the viceroy’s camp, and there plead tlieir cause. 
There Abd al Muttalib was treated with distinguished honor. 
To gain him over, Abraha restored his plundered camels, but ob- 
tained from him no satisfactory answer regarding the Kaaba. J 

• They hail a p(«ide«a. iMt, of their own, which they honored nearly in the 
tame way as the Meccans did timt at the Kaubo. {Hishnmi, p. 16.) 

I Of these the chiefs of the Bani Bakr and Ilodzeil are mentioned. The Bani 
Bakr here mentioned arc not the tribe collatoriil with the Taghlibites, bat the stock 
descended from Bakr, son of Abd Monat, son of Kinana, and nearly allied to the 
Coreish. 

J He is said to have descended from his masnad and seated himself by Abd al 
Mutialib. But many of these details were probably invented by the traditionisi 
to glorify the grand-father of the prnpheL Abraha is said to have asked him 
what favour he could do him ; AIkI al Muttalib replied, to restore to him his camels. 
The viceroy was mortified- “1 looked apon yo’i, ' said he. **at first with admi- 
ration ; but now you ask as a favour the return of your own property, and make 
no solicilation regarding the Holy House, which constitutes your glory, and is 
the pillar of your own religion and that of yonr forefathers." Abd al Muttalib 
answered ; — “ Of the camels I am tpyaelf the master, and therefore I asked for 
them : as for the Kaaba, another is its master, who will surely defend it, and 
la him I leave its defence.” The speech of Abraha is convenient as affording 
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The cliiefH who accompanied him, offered a third of the wealth 
of the Tehkma, if he would desist from his designs against 
their temple, but he refused. The negotiation was broken 
off, and tne chieftains returned to Mecca* By Abd al Mut- 
talib's advice, the people made preparations for retiring in a 
body to the liills and defiles in the vicinity, which they did 
the day before the expected attack. As Abd al Muttalib 
leant upon the ring of the door of the Kaaba, he is said to 
have prayed to God aloud, that he w'ould defend his own 
house, and not suffer the Cross to triumph over the Kaaba. 
Ti)is done, he relaxed )jis hold, and betaking himself to the 
neighbouring heights, watched w'hat the end might be.* 

Meanwhile a pestilential distemper had shewn itself in the 
viceroys camp. It broke out with deadly pustules and 
frightful blains, and waa probably an aggravated form 
of small-pox. In confusion and dismay the army com- 
menced its retreat. Their guides abandoned them, and it is 
pretended that the wrath of Heaven farther manifested itself 
m a flood which swept off multitudes into the sea. But the 
Pestiletice alone is a cause quite adequate to the effect pro- 
duced.f No one, tliey say, smitten by Jt, ever recovered ; and 

an occB«lon for Abd al Muttalib’i prophetical defiance ; but it » not the speech of 
a Pritu-ti who came to destroy the Kaaho, and whose object would be to depreciate 
end not to extol it. We rej^ard the conversation as fHlrricnied. It is enoiijjh in 
tliis tmirative to admit the main events, without bolding to the details of every 
•)>crch and (’onversatinn, as the clTurt tbroughoui is patent to magnify Abd al Mut- 
Ulib, Mec-cn, and the Kuaha. 

Some arcoiinu represent Abd al Muttalib aa gaining admittance to Abrahs 
through l)zo Nafas, the Himyar prisoner noticed above, whose friendship he had 
formed in hi» mcrcaiuilu exficditions to Yemen. (See C. de Ptferval, Vul. I p. 
a 1 4.) It was on one of these expeditioUB that Abd al Muttalib is said to have learnt 
in Yemen to dye lits hair black : tho people of Mecca were delighted with his ap- 
pearance, and tho custom was ihui introduced there. ( H dcAidi, p, 15 Sptenger^ 
p. 86.) Wifkidi rcpiocnts Abd al Muttalib as wiflidruwitig from Mecca, oq 
Abralin's approach to Him, ('afterwards Maliomct’s sacred retreat;) and from 
ibeneo letting loose his 200 recovered comeis as devoted to the Deity, in the hope 
that Sonic one of the enemy might injure them in the Teh&ma, and the Deity be 
ihercliy prompted to revenge the iosult upon the enemy's army. 

• No doubt these events, too, are highly colored by legendary growth, or 
traditional fiction, in order to cost a znysterioiu and supernatunil air over the 
retreat of Abruho. 

t No one appears to have punned the retreating army. They longht Nofail 
to guide them back ; but in the confusion he escaped to one of the surrounding 
heights, whence, it is pretended, he dei ided the fugitives in these words : — 

. u-JUi c/i' 

“ Whither away, do ye flee, and no one pursuing ! Al Ashram (Abroha) 
is the vanquished one, not the vanquisher." (Hishdmi. p. 18.) 

A coiitynpora^ roet, a Coreishite, named Abdalla, son of Zibora, estimates the 
killed at 60,000, io these exaggerated versos 

) 1 dV ^ y. ) yi ^ ^1 

r> j. D / IZiJ 7 „ 9ftn 
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Abraha himself, a mass of malignant and putrid sores, died 
miserably on his return to Sana .♦ 

The unexpected disappointment of the hostile designs and 
grand preparations of Abraha increased the reverence with 


• His body was covered with pustoJes, and as they dropped off, matter Bowed 
forth, followed by blfwd ; ** he became like an unBedged bird ; and did not die until 
his htnrt separated from his chest.” p. 18.) This is no doubt ov©r-drHwn. 

The account* ■ f W&ckidi and Hish3'»ti leave no room to question the nntpro 
of the disease as having been a piatileotial form or*siiia]Upox. VV&ckidi, lifter 
detcribini; the c«lamity in the fanciful style of the Coran, adds — 

yj ) ^ cl Jjl uii/ j j 


•* And that was the first beginning of the malUpox, and the pustular disease, and 
a kind of bitter trecs*^ (p 17.) Similarly Hisbfimj, ) ijl-o j ^ b* | ^) 

j>}y* ^ ^ J ^ (J J ^ ^ ^ J ^ lSJ f J 

jJ>JaJLK^ Ij The word sign iflea likewise small stonei, 

and the name hs applied to the amnll-pox is probably derived from the gravelly appear- 
ance aiul Icfling of the hard pustules : (sud. a feeling ih Wlicved to Im common at 
•ome Miigrsoi tliedi..ciusc, so much so that the patient on 8eltin(^ his foot to the ground, 
feels as it ho were simiding on gravel.) The name, cotiplcd with this derivation, with- 
oni doubi. gaH 5 lisc to the pocticiiJ de*;<:iiptii>Ti of the event in ibo Coian Jdast 
thou nut seenhowOit/I^d dealt withihearwy of (he Elep^ntf Did he not cause their 
stiaiagem to miscamj f And he sent aiminst them fiocks of hide birds, which cast 
uiH,n them small clay stones, and made them like unto the stubbie of which the caitie 
have eaten." {Sura f:K— Sc© No. XXXVII of this Jleview, p. 61 —Canon lit. 
B.) ?hiH passai-e, as Gibbtm well says, is “the seed” of the marvellous detail* 
given ffgartliiiR Ahraha’s defeat. , . • c 

Hishami debcribca the stones showered upon the enemy as being like grains of 

com and pulse ^ 1 J CP- 18); and it is remarkable that the 

latter expression signiBes also a species of deadly pustule. It would seem that not 
all who were struck (or sickened) died ; fur Ayeshu says that she saw at Mecca 

the mahout and the driver of the elephant. ^JiaI I tij U^both blind, and 


Bitting, begging food of the people, p. 19.) The Story is the more likely : 

for blindness is a very common effect of small -pox. 

The other miraculous part of the itory is, that when the array was about to 
advance upon Mecca, No/ail. the Khuiharniw guide, whi«f*ercd in its ear : it forth- 
with sat down, and no persuasion or compulsion would induce it to sin a step 
towards Mecca, while it would readily pr.Krecd in ever/ other direction. The germ 
of ihU story be* in a saying of Mahomet’s at Hodcibiu. Hi* camel sM down there 
fatigued ; and os the place was at such a convenient dwtance from Mecca, at to 
prevent a collision between the Meccans and his wmy, Mahomet took advant^e of 
the circumstance and said :-“Nay ! Al Cuswa (that wa. his camels name) is not 
worn out ; but he that restrained the elephant from advancing upon Mecca, ^ tasia 
hath held her back a/so.”CWdckidi,p. \ 18 i - Niskami, p.3il. )lUncc the traditionist* 
invented a vsrieiy of stories illustrative of tlie manner In which God was supj^ 
to have “ held back the elephant.” Yet Mahomet’s meaning seems to have been 
■imply metaphoncal :-”He who by his providence restrained the elephant, or the 
possessor of the dephunt, from advancing upon Mecca, the tame. «c. It is pottuM 
that the fable of the elephant’s unwillingness to move against Mecca ^y Uve been 
correm in Mahomet’s time ; but it U incomparably more likely to have been the 
action of the traditionUts, grounded on the wjing of Blahomel alluded to. 
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which the Arab tribes regarded the Coreish and the other 
inhabitants of Mecca. Tliese became vain-glorious, and sought 
to mark their superiority over all others by special duties and 
exemptions. “ us/’ said they, “ release ourselves from 
‘ some of the observances imposed upon the common mass ; 

‘ and forbid ourselves some of the things which to them are 
‘ lawful.” Tims (say tlie Arab historian.s) they gave up the 
yearly pilgiimage to Arafat, and the ceremonial return there- 
from, although they still acknowledged those acts to be an 
essential part of the religion of Abraham, and binding upon 
all others : they also denied tlteraselvas the use of cheese and 
butter, while In the pilgrim -state, and abandoning tents of 
camels’ hair, restricted tlieiuselves to leatlier ones. Upon pil- 
grims who came from beyond the sacred limits (JutramJ they 
imposed now rules for their own aggrandisement. 8«ch visi- 
tors, wliether they came for the great or the little pilgrimage, 
were to eat no food hrouglit witli them from without tlie sacred 
boundary ; and they w^ere forbidden to perform the ceremonial 
circuits of the Kaaba, unless naked, or clothed in vestments 
provided by the Meccans alone, who formed the league.* This 
association, called the lloMS, included the Coreish, a collateral 
branch, the Bani Kanaua, and the Khozaites. To tiiem the 
privileges of the league were restricted. AH otliers were sub- 
jected to the dependence on them, involved in tlie solicitation 
of food and nuincnl.i" 

There appears to ho some doubt as to the pei iod when these 
innovations were introduced ;+ but under any circumstances 


* If por84)nii of rnnk enme as filuTiins, and no Mocran garment \cre available, 
Uioy were iKirniiltcJl to ro ibroti^h the ceremony in their own vestments ; bat they 
were to cwt llieiu off 4nime<liaiiely after, and never aj^nin to use them. 

The common pilj;t iuis, who could nut pet clothes, matle the ciri uiw of the Kaaha 
entirely naked : the women w ith only a single loose shift. 

f The word Homs, says WAckidi, refers to somethin)^ new added to a relipon, 
(p. ]2g) Its ctymoiogicul derivation seems to be llio bringing into play a fresh 
strinffeiwi^ in tJie pilgrijn ceremonial. Sprengcr gives its meaning a.s the “ alliance 
of certain tribea by religion” (p. .se.) This was no doubt an incidental feature of the 
itn|Kisitioii of the new practices, though it would not appear to be the main and 
original idea. 

X lliehAmi says, “ I know not whether the CoreUlt introduced the innovation 
before or after the attack of Abraha" (p. 43.) WAckidi places his account of 
the Homs league, under the chapter of Cowai, but he does not say that it was 
intrcnluced in his titiw ; he mentions the practice incidenkMy, and rather in connec- 
tion with the meaning of the word “ Coreish,” and as showing that they formed a 
p'Wtioti of the league ; hence no chronological deduction can 1^ surelj drawn from 
the [^ition of the narrative, such parenthetical episodes being often introdneed, 
thus irregularly in the Arab histories. Spiwger doea not therefore go upon certain 
ground when he <|uotes Wirkidi, as assigning the banning of the custom to the 
era of the Cowu fp. 3S, note L) He supposes that the Homs practices being 
then introdneed, w«ra again rtoioed in the year of the Elephant ; but the supposi- 
lion appears to us unnecessary. 
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they give proof that the Meocan superstition was active and 
vigorous, and that its directors possessed over the Arabs a 
prodigious influence* The practices then begun were super- 
seded only by Islam ; and Adopting the latest date of their 
introduction) they must have continued in force above half a 
centuiT. The reverence for the Meccan system, which suf- 
fered the imposition of such oppressive customs, must needs 
have been grossly superstitious, as well as universally preva- 
lent. But the effect of the new practices themselves may 
perhaps have been adverse to the Meccan system. If the 
pilgrimage were really of divine appointment^ what human 
authority could grant a dispensation to relax any part of its 
observances ; and in a country where the decent morals of 
Christianity and Judaism were known and respected, what 
could be gained by the outrage of society in causing the 
female sex to perform a public ceremony in an insufficient 
dress, and the men entirely naked ? tfere were fair points 
for the reformer to take exception at, and they would avail 
either for the denunciation of the entire superstition, or for 
insisting upon a. return to the practices of a purer and more 
scrupulous age.f 

Lct us now glance for a moment at the state of pwties in 
Mecca, towards the latter days of Abd al Muttalib. 

♦ We cannot understand on what principle Sprenger regards this league as a 
gjfmptrm of the declining power of the Meccan superstition, a vain effort which 
sought “ a retoedy in reforming the faith of the Ilarara," • ♦ * “ the last spark 

of the life of whose confederation seemed to be on the point of being extinguish- 
ed” (p. 36.) To u8, the facts convey a conclusion totally the reverse, 

t Mahomet was not slow in availing himself of the last of these arguments. He 
abolished all the 'restrictions, as well as the relaxations of the Homs league. These 
practices are indirectly reprobated in Sura II., vv. 199-200 (where he enforces 
tile necessity of the pilgnuiiige to Arafat,) and in Sura VII., vv. 28 and 32, (where 
proper apparel is enjoined, and the free use of food and water.) It is said that 
Mahomet himself, before ho assumed the prophetical office, used to perform tJie 
pilgrimage to Arafat, thus disallowing the provisions of the association. 

Besides the there were other pnictices, some of them with less likelihood laid 

to Imj modern innovation*. Such were tJjc urbitrary rules regarding the dedication 
of camels as bollowed and exempt from duty, wben they had come up to a certain 
standard of fruitfulness ; invulviiig some curious rules as to their ffosh being wholly 
illicit, or lawful to men ouly in certain circunistances, to women only in others. 
The dedicated mother camel was called Sdiba, (and in some cases WatUa, which 
included goats or ewes) ; the eleventh, or dedicated female young one, Bahtra ; 
Ildmi, the dedicated stallion. But Ibn IsliSc and Ibn Hiih&m are not agreed on the 
details of these customs. It is pretended that Atnr Ibn Lohay (in the third century 
A. D.) introduced the practice ; but it, no doubt, grew up long before that time, and is 
founded, ai C. de Perceval aays, in the Arab affection for the camel, and reverence 
for such animals as greatly added to the breed (Fb/, pp. 225-226. — 5a/e. Prel. 
Bi$c. pp. — 29-30,) 

Mahomet inveighed strongly against these arbitrary distinctions which God had 
not enjoined, (Sw Sura K, u. 112 ; Sura V/., v, 144 j Svra X., v. 59.) 
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There had formerly been two leading foctions, the descen- 
dants of Abd al Dar, and those of Aba Men&f, the two sons 
of Cossai. The former were originally possessed of all the 
public offices ; but since the struggle with H^him, about 
seventy years before, when they were stripped of several im- 
portant (lignities, their influence had departed, and they had 
sunk into a subordinate and insignificant position. The oflices 
retained by them were still undoubtedly valuable ; but they 
were divided amonf; separate members of the family ; the 
benefit of combination was lost ; and there was no steady 
and united effort to improve their advantages towards the 
acquisition of social influence and political power.* 

I'he virtual chiefship of Mecca was thus in the hands of 
the descendants of Abd Menaf. But amongst these, two 
parties ha<l arisen : the families, to wit, of the two brothers, 
H4sliim and Abd Shams. The grand offices of giving of 
food and water to the pilgrims secured to the H^himites a 
commanding and a permanent influence, vastly increased by 
the ahle management of HAshim, of Al Muttalib, and now 
of Ahd al Muttalib ; and the latter, like his father HAshim, 
appears to have been regarded as the chief of the Meccan 
Sheikhs. But the Abd Shams family, with their numerous 
and powerful connexions, were jealous of the power of the 
HAsbimitcs, and fas wo have seen) repeatedly endeavoured to 
humble them, or to cast a slur upon their high position. One 
office, that of the leadership in war, was secured by this family, 
and contributed much to its splendour. It was, moreover, 
rich and successful in merchandise, and by some is thought 
to have exceeded in influence and power even the HAshimite 
brancli.f 

But the “ year of the Elephant'’ had already given birth to 
a personage, destined, within half a century, to eclipse all the 
distinctions either of Hashimite or Ome 3 'a(l race. To the 
consideration of this momentous event we hope in a future 
Article to recur. 

• The custody of the Holy House, the presidency in the Hall of CJonncil, and 
privilege of binding the banner on the leader’s spear, offices secured to the branch 
of Al>d al Dar, all have been tamed to important account, if the advice of their 
ancestor Coasai had been followed. But division of onthority, want of ability, and 
adverse fortune, appear all along to hare depressed this family. 

t Sprenyer** Lift of Mohammed^ p. 31. 
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Art. III. — Bocks of the Tae-pinig-vxmg Dynasty. SJiangkae, 

1853. 

The present movement in China, — its probable influence on 
the moral, social, political and religious condition of that VMt 
continent, — and its more general bearings on the destinies 
of Eastern nations,- — claim at the present time no small degree 
of public attention. Tlie very mention of China has, until very 
recently, awakened feelinm of mysterious wonder. The vast 
extent of her territory, the greatness of her population, tlie 
antiquity of her historic records, her isolatetl jwsition among 
the kin^oms of the earth, the peculiar character of her social 
institutions, and the long period during wliich she has success- 
fully maintained her seclusion from the world — all combined 
in awakening mingled emotions of curiosity and wonder in 
the mind. Nor has the extended intercourse with the native 
population and the local rulers in the vicinity of the five Con- 
sular cities of China realized all the advantages which wore 
expected to prevail under a new order of things. I'he curtain 
lias been as yet only partially drawn aside ; and the merchants, 
the diplomatists and tne philanthropists of western countries, who 
frequent the shores of China, have obtained but an inconsidera- 
ahle amount of insight into the scenes of actual life prevailing 
among that extraordinary race. The events which are now 
happening in China seem more calculated, than any other 
occurrences with which we are familiar in tlie history of the 
Empire, to break down the wall of partition, and to throw 
China open to unrestricted intercourse with the whole family of 
mankind. 

A cursory retrospect of the last fifteen years is needful as 
a preparative for estimating, at their proper value, the present 
indications of an impending change, likely to result, not merely 
in the subversion of a dynasty, but also in a revolution of 
the national religion. Those who are either ignorant, or for- 
getful, of the state of China as she was, are but imperfectly 
prepared to form a just conception of her future destinies, as 
she is likely to become. 

It was in the year 1839, that the smouldering embers of 
hostility — first kindled by the violent proceedings which, in 
1834, hastened the death of Lord Napier — burst forth into 
the flame of open warfare-; and the circumstances connected 
with the seizure of opium, and the violent treatment of British 
merchants in the factory at Canton, by Commissioner Lin, 
brought China and Britain into mutual collision. The detailed 


0 
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occurrences of the war, the various actors who bore a prominent 
port therein, the various localities which became successively 
the scene of conflict, the invariable reverses of the Chinese, 
and the irresistible progress of British prowess and skill — the 
fall of important cities along the coast, and the menaced cap- 
ture of Nanking — ^the terms of peace dictated by the proud 
armament of Britain under the walls of the second city of the 
Empire, and the partial opening of the more northern mari- 
time provinces to the commerce of Western nations — ^will be 
fresh in the recollection of our readers, and render any recapitu- 
lation unnecessary on our part. Including the old site of the 
East India Company's factory at Canton, five important cities, 
extending at intervals of varying distance along the southern half 
of the sea-hoard of China, from about the twenty-first to the 
thirty-first degree of northern latitude — were, by the terms of 
international treaty, declared open to the subjects of the 
various nations ot Christendom. Subsequent treaties with 
the United States and with France confirmed, and in some few 
points enlarged, the facilities already secured by the British. 
Little more than ten years have elapsed since the conclusion of 
tlie Supplemental Treaty regulating the details of tariff ; and 
within that brief period, China has been accessible to more 
powerful external influences than siie experienced during two 
centuries of her previous liistory. Her toreign commerce has 
increased ; European ships hastened to tlie newly -opened 
ports ; the capital, the energy, and the enterprize of the West, 
found a new outlet ; science sent forth its pioneers ; Christian 
philanthropy joined in the busy rivalry ; and at length impor- 
tant marts for commerce, and influential posts of missionary 
labour, have been occupied. At the present time, the extent 
of foreign building's at Canton and at Shanghae gives to each 
locality, and especially to the latter, the appearance of an Eng- 
lish settlement and town. 

A thriving commerce has sprung up in the northern empo- 
rium of Shanghae ; a less considerable trade has been created 
at some of the other recently opened ports; Consular esta- 
blishments have been formed, and a regular system of custom- 
house regulations has been adopted and enforced ; buildings 
of magnificent structure mark the private residences of mer- 
chant-princes of Britain and the United States ; churches 
and chapels rear their towers, and the sound of bells and 
chimes proclaims the passing hour ; seventy Protestant mis- 
sionaries have entered the fimd, and at each of the five ports 
the diversified machinery of missionaiy activity has been set 
in motion. An important British oofony has been formed in 
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the southern island of Hongkong. On the site of an inconsi- 
derable and barren rock, the imposing spectacle of an English 
town, with its spacious and b^utifiil harbour, its Jong line 
of foreign residences, extending at intervals for nearly three 
miles along tlie shore, its massive range of barracks, hospitals, 
batteries, and government offices, and its splendid piles of 
private houses, and especially its spacious and elegant cathe- 
dral, furnishes a striking example of the indomitable eneiw 
and power of Western civilization, and supplies a forcible 
illustration of the irresistible advances of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The head-quarters of British influence in these Eastern 
Seas, and tlie seat of an English bishoprio, the town and 
settlement of Victoria may ere long wield an important 
influence, and exercise a powerful control, over the destinies 
of Oliina and Japan. 

But, as we have already intimated, the period which has 
elapsed since the Treaty of Nanking, in 1842, lias not been 
marked by that rapid growth of foreign commerce, that exten- 
sive inroad upon Chinese exclusiveness, and that improved 
tolerance of spirit in the Imperial Government of China, wiiich 
many anticipated as the sure and early result of the improved 
state of international relations. The Manchow Tartar rulers of 
China sustained a shock and blow to their prestige, which 
they have never yet recovered, and which has rendered tlieir 
tenure of Empire weak and uncertain. Humbled by defeat, 
and impoverished by the payment of five millions sterling 
of indemnity, they bowed liefore a present necessity, and made 
concessions to their foreign victors, which they sought only a 
safe opportunity of rendering vain and useless. While they 
have been compelled to observe the letter of foreign treaties, 
they have constantly endeavoured to ignore their spirit Even 
during the reign of the aged Emperor Taou-Kwang, and the 
continuance in high office of such enlightened statesmen as 
Ke-ying, the Anti-European feeling was strong in the Imperial 
Court, and frequent occasions of mutual altercation, remon- 
strance and recrimination, marked the diplomacy between the 
Imperial Commissioner and tlie representatives of foreign 
powers. The edict of religious toleration in favour of Chris- 
tianity, issued in 1846, was, in not a few cases, subsequently 
violated in the persecution of native Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians, The residence of Protestant missionaries within the 
walls of some of the cities wa.s for a time resisted. The 
letting of houses to foreigners — the sale of land — the hiring 
of lalwurers for building— the services of native teachers — 
were distinctly provided for in the treaties; but obnoxious 
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individuals were, in more than one of the Consular cities, 
secretly marked out by the Government for vengeance, and the 
unfortunate Chinese, who mixed themselves up with the 
transactions of foreigners, soon learnt to their cost the danger 
of such a connexion. The gates of Canton still remained 
virtually closed against foreign ingress ; and the local au- 
thorities, even in the face of a sudden irruption of a British 
force, in 1847, found themselves unable to repress that 
contempt for foreign barbarians, wliicli, for more than two 
centuries of unequal intercourse, they hatl laboured too suc- 
cessfully to encourage. 

Frequent also and unintennittod were the remonstrances drawn 
forth from the Foreign Consuls by the repeated violation of 
regulations fltipulate<l for and secured by treaty. It is but just 
to add tliat individual foreigners, by their indiscreet and 
reckless conduct, have sometimes helped to widen tiio breach, 
and cases of violence and miscondvict operated still further to 
deepen tlie national [trejudice against Kuroneans. 

Amid the quiet course of tlieir daily laoours, the missiona- 
ries l)ave effected iniieh in corjciliating the native mind in 
the inoro retired f)orts. At Shnngbae we witness the most 
marked and untM|uivocal signs of improvemont in the tone of 
mutual intercourse in the transactions of commerce. The 
shrewd and thrifty native merchants in tlic North have learnt 
to a]»preciato a foreign trade ; and many a Cliinese ca[)ilalist, 
enriched by Europi‘an ct>mmerce, has returned to the more 
w'caltlsy andrefiniHi cities of Foochow and Hangchow', bound by 
the |K»werful motives of self-interest^ to plea<l witli liis fellow- 
countrymen against tho sliort-siglited policy of the Government, 
and in favour of extended coinuierce with foreign nations. 
But even in tlio northern ports, an almost impjussahlo line 
of tiemarcalion, erected by tho total contrariety of views, of 
feelings and of customs, bctwetui the two races, has divided tho 
native gentry and the foreign merciiants from each otlier, in 
every thing pertaining to the free unrestrained intercourse of 
stx^irtJ life. At the death of tho Emperor Taou-Kwang, a young 
and incx|>erieiice<l monarch ascended the throne ; and witii the 
acoe.ssion of Hcen-Fung commenced that more decided course 
of resistance to foreigners, which has formed a source of ffe- 
ouent tlangor, and threatened ere long a return on the part of 
foreign Governments to measure.s of coercion. Cotempora- 
nwusly, how'ever, with all this, another and a more powerful 
iuhuonce was silently at work. While commerce was enriching 
l:irge numbers, and many of our fellow-countrj’men bore back 
to their native slates the golden prize of successful speculation, 
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another, and a smaller, body of men were pursuinpf their un- 
ostentatious labours, and numerous copies of tlie Holy Scrip- 
tures, translated and circulated araone the people, diffused tlie 
leaven of evangelical influence amid the masses of the native 
population. 

rrobably, in no part of the world have missionary operations 
been conducted, in tlie face of more numerous opposing in- 
fluences, tljan in China : in no quarter of the ^reat misvsionary 
held have the labourers more needed a large spirit of faith in the 
Divine promises, to sustain them during thelong dreary night of 
toil, discouragement and repression. The little knowleugo of 
Christianity, whicli hod penetrated into Cliina, was chiefly con- 
fined to the hereditary professors of Jlonmnism. Tho Jesuits, 
three centuries ago, entered China, and enjoyed sucli opportuni- 
ties of proselytizing the members of tbo Jinperiii] Court, us could 
only be frustrated by a course of extreme indiscretion. Divi- 
sions among the missionaries themselves, respecting the extent 
to uldch it wus allowable to tolerate and give way to certain na- 
tive rites nnutng their converts, added to the secular policy and 
p()litical intrigue which grew out of their contentions, gave 
a hluw to their prospects of supremacy, and led to that system 
of persccuti<»n, by which the professors of tbo “ religion of 
the Lord of Heaven " have been liarassed fur more than a 
century. Protestant Cliristianity — the relijjion of Jesus''— has 
laboured under a two-fold disjid vantage : it incurred tbo odium 
wldcli, in the native mind, attached to tho Roman Catholic I'orni 
of Ciiri>tianity : it sufl'ercd also the additional disadvantage 
of being precederl, in almost every province, by an antagonistic 
system of religious error, wliose emissaries were interested in 
forestalling tho minds of tholr followers with i)rejudiee and 
dislike. Tim [irospects of Protestant missions wei'e in some 
rL*s})ects gloojuy ; and if the cause were one of mere human cal- 
culation, it had indeed been well nigh regarded as hopeless 
and unpromising. Rut from tlio commencfurjcnt of tlio present 
century, tlie little band of early mij^sioiiaries, on their arrival, 
sought to give pre-eminent lionour to the word of God. Tho 
Iranslatiou and circulation of tho Holy Scriptures occupied, 
from the first, a prominent place in the attention and 
the plans of tlie various I’rotestant Missionary Societies. 
After many years of labour, it was a preparatory work which 
liad been principally achieved. Unable to point to numer- 
ous instances ot positive submission to tho holy restraints 
of the Gospel, they, nevertlieless, persevered m the dis- 
tinctive principle of Protestant missionary action, grounding 
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true oonrernioD upon inward conviction of soul, unwilling 
to build up a npi ritual fabric on the &lse foundation of an 
unproductive foruialism, and looking forward in frith to the 
lime when the seeds of Hcriptural truth, sown widely and 
sinking deeply into the minds of the people, would hereafter, 
througn the fertilizing showers of Goa’s blessing from on high, 
produce a harvest of joy, and bring fortli the fruits of numerous 
conversions to Christ, of those who should worship Him 
“ in spirit and in truth,” 

And now at length the world is startled, and Christendom 
aroused, by a religions movement, essentially Protestant Christian 
in its origin, development and tendency, which appears likely 
to issue in one of the mightiest and the most remarkable 
revolutions of modern times. Whether we regard the obscurity 
of its first originators, the inconsiderahlo numl>cr of its 
early adherents, tlio rapidity of its progress, or the vastnoss, 
tho suddenness, and the strangeness of its present results — we 
cannot fail to perceive that the movement in China is among 
the greaU‘st wonders of the age. Humours of rebellion were 
not uncommon even three years ago. The foreign commu- 
nity ijcanl from time to time reports of disturbances in the in- 
terior. Little was reportcil on safe and credible authority, and 
still less was belit*ve<l, in a country wliere tlie foreign commu- 
nity have been tauglit by former experience, that inciodulity 
is as venial as it i.s usually safe, ISo inconsiderable amount 
of discredit also soon attached to rumours of the extent of the 
reliellion, through the exaggerated and premature accounts of 
Imperial revc'rsos, which found th<‘ir way, tlirough a covrespon- 
dont in Tliihet, into the pages of a leading Indian Journal. As 
tho case stood at tlie end of 18')-, few even of tho most 
intelligent observers in China were prepared for tliat won- 
derful development of events, wliicli has attracted the universal 
notice of Western nations and seems destined to change, at no 
remote period, the wliole character of our relations with the 
farthest Hast. Tlie religiom element explains tho whole mys- 
tery, and is tlie only feature in the movement which adequately 
accounts for that mental vigour and moral energy, so opposite 
to the natural impassibility of the Chinese character, which the 
insurgent leaders have conspicuously manifested. Even w^hile 
we write, speculation is active, and nimours are rife respecting 
tlie approach of tho northern advance section of the insur- 
gent army to tlie vicinity of Peking ; and ere this Article can meet 
tlie eye of its reader, the decisive blow may have been struck. 

Before we proceed to notice the detailed events of the 
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insurrection, it will be necessary to state the precise amount 
of positive information on which our statements are founded, 
and the authorities from which they are derived. 

There is, in the first place, the Peking Gazette, the ** Court 
Circular” of tlie Imperial Government, the authorized ex- 
ponent of so much of the occurrences, and the policy of the 
Empire, as it may suit his Celestial Majesty to mve to the 
people. This periodical enjoys a high repute in the country, 
and whenever the truth may not be deemed injurious to the 
public weal, its intelligence is usually correct On one 
point alone can it be deemed a trustworthy authority in 
treating of our sul^ect Whenever there is an acknowledge- 
ment of Imperial reverses, wo may regard it as an indubitable 
testimony to the success of the insurgents. 

There is again a letter written from China in October, 1852, 
and published in Engl.and in December of tlie same year, 
conveying some remarkable information respecting tlio former 
history of the present claimant of the Imperial throne. That 
letter, written by the Rev. L J. Roberts, referred to the connexion 
of Tae-ping-wang with Protestant missionaries, and was pub- 
lislied to the w'orld some months before the visit of tho 
Hcnnee to Nanking brought to general notice tho religious 
character of the movement. 

We have again, from the month of May, 1853, a series of 
documents connected with the visit of His Excellency Sir 
George Bonham, in the Hemies, to Nanking, published in a 
Parl’amentary Blue Book. We have, from tlie same period, a 
series of val liable papers in the pages of the North China 
li&iuUl* published at Slmnghae, near tho scene of the principal 
transactions, and contributed by writei-s of undoubted ability 
and integrity. 

Tho most important of these consist of the various religious 
books of the insurgents, translated into English, with a final 
summary and general review of the whole movement, by tho 
Rev. Dr. Med burst 

Additional liglit was also thrown upon the cimracter of the 
rebellion, by the visit to Chinkeang-foo of the Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
who, in June, 1853, spent two days among the insurgents, 
and gave to the public an account of the impressions produced 
on his mind 

At a later period, the favourable views respecting the insurgent 

• Tlie yorih Ckma Ileraid i* a pobJlc jonmd of raJue and Jntewdt At tbui 
criftit \ ind issj b« reoooun^iided to oar both in India and in Europe, as an 

important repoaitory of information respecting the Chinese insorrection, and 
matters of a collateral and more general nature. 
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leaders, which had been ^<aining stren^h in the public 
mind, were confirmed by the incidental testimony of an Impe- 
rialist soldier in the besiej^ng force oft' Shanghae, who had 
some months before lieen driven, by his impatience, under the 
moral restraints of Tae-ping-wang's ami^', to desert from the 
rebel cause, and in the mission hospital gave a detailed 
account of the Puritanical strictness enforced in the insurgent 
camp. 

^'lli8 incident, and also a similar testimony from a Kwang-se 
Native Christian, who unexpectedly interrupted Dr. Medhurst 
in his preacliiiig, and warned the Chinese present of the iin- 
coinjirorniKing hostility to idolatry, opium and lust, w^hich 
inaiKcd the adherents of Tae-ping-wang, formed at the timo 
the sul)joct of two separate letters from Dr. Medhurst, >diich 
liavo been piihlislmd widely in the puhlic prints. Testimony 
of a corroborative nature has been multiplied at a more recent 
]M5riod, especially by the visit of the French steamer Cassini 
to Nanking, in December, 

It is now also not a very difficult matter to gather information 
from Cliincse, who have had some connexion with the rebellion 
in some of its earlier stag(‘s. Two sueh individuals happen to 
Ixdong to tlie circle of our own acquain trance : one, a relative 
of the insurgent chief liimsclf ; the other, a former preacher 
in connexion with the late Dr. (lutzlatTs “ Chinese Tnion,” 
and subso(piently, for some months a centurion in the rebel 
army. To tbo latter of tlie.se two individuals wo ore indebted 
for a few deUils previously unknown ; and altliough unwilling to 
lay great stress upon them, or to give implicit credit to the accu- 
racy of all his statemenUs, w'o think them occa.sionally worth 
reconliug ; and we slmll accordingly give a place to a few of 
his communications, even when we ueem it unnecessor)’ to 
make express mention of our autliority. 

From tlie consideration of tho.se, our .sourcc.s of information, 
it will readily he seen how scanty, and in some respects im- 
perfect, are the materials from which we draw our review ; and 
Jiow needful it is to bear constantly in mind, that in the pre- 
sent inadequate means of direct communication with the cliief 
actors in the central rebellion itself, a certain <legree 
vngnieness and uncertainty must t)ervude our statements .\i 
detail, Kacli montli servos to convince us of the need of tlii> 
caution, and to show how partial and imperfect has been*rh-" 
conception generally formeil of the pature of the whole move- 
ment The undeniable evidence, which has lately corrected 
and modified former views and statements, leads us also to enter- 
tain the firm belief, Uiat opportunities of direct communications 
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with the insurgent cliief^ such as that afforiM by tho 
recent visit of the French steamer Cassiniy will tend to 
dispel the prejudice witli which some have viewe<l the charac- 
ter of tho rebels, to disprove the calumniatory statements with 
which the public press m France has sought to fan the llamo 
of religious hatred, and to confirm those feelings of favourable 
reaction, which are exercising a growing influence over tho 
public mind, and have given birth to a very general sympathy 
on the part of tho foreign community in China, with a body of 
native patriots, seeking to obtain the blessings of political, 
moral, and religious emancipation. 

Whatever may have been tho various influencing causes, 
which led tlie multitude of adlierents to attach themselves to tho 
rebel movement, there can bo no reasonable doubt, as regards 
tho motives wliich urged forward tho leaders themselves, that 
it is essentially a grand Vrote^iaat misaionary result. For a 
time surmises were entertained, and tlio hope was sedulously 
oncomagod, that tho Christian element in the insurrection was 

rived from intercourse witli tho Roman Catholic mission- 
aries. Some had broached tho theory, that it might bo deriv- 
ed from descendants of the Nestorian Cliristiau community, 
whicli, in the seventh century of our era, cft'ectcd an ontranco 
into tho north-western provinces of China Others had 
liazardod the equally improoablo liypotlicsis of a Russo-Greok 
missionary influence having imparted to the rebels their first 
kiiowlodgo of tho Christian religion. Rut there was no ono 
wlio seriously believed cither of these two latter hypotheses. 

The more favourite idea, with not a few, wlio wore cither 
partisans of the Romish creed, or lukewarm Protestants un- 
friendly to missions, w.as, that the last King* of the Ming dynasty 
fled into the southern fastncssc.s of Kwang-se, and there, among 
the mountain-tribes of tho untamed ^foaou-tzo, hal boon tho 
means of propagating the principles of tlio Roman Catholic 
faitli, which had been handed down by tradition, so as to form 
a prominent feature in tho character of the multitmlcs, who 
have issued forth as fierce iconoclasts from this remote extre- 
mity of the Empire. We have ourselves heard Roman Catho- 
lics of eminent position advocate this view, and seen them cling 
with a pardonable tenacity to such a theory rcs|)ccting tho 
r'^iigious part of the movement It is strange, however, that ns 
tills fond hope was gradually falsified, and after (as wo havo 
reason to believe) the prott'ered visit and instructions of a 
Romish bishop were declined by the insurgent leaders in tho 
year 1H5 2, there has been a growing disposition to depreciate 
what they cannot appropriate ; and an exaggerated and untrue 

p 
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pictoro of murders of Hoathen priests, and slaughters of Homan 
Uatholic flocks, lias been drawn by interested parties, to shock, 
alienate, and disgust public opinion in Europe. 

As we proceed, we sliall bo enabled to judge how &r this 
view of tlie insurgents is authorized, by any thing which has 
come to our knowledge in the shape of positive facts, and 
endorsed by credible authority. 

Wo give a brief account of the few details respecting tbo 
chief 0 ? tlio insurrection, which seem entitled to our belief. 

In the year 1833, a native scholar attended the literary exa- 
minations at Canton, from the district of II wa, distant about 
twonty-fivo miles to the north-west from the provincial capital 
itself. His name was Hung-sew-tseuen ; or, as ho is now more 
generally designated, Tae-ping-wang. Ho was at that time 
only sixteen years of ago j and his previous life had been 
entirely devoted to study. 

Ho appears to have been a youth of extraordinary ability ; 
and in a country where literary distinction is still professealy 
iho ordinary avenue to political greatness and civil honour, 
there was much in the circumstances of that literary struggle, 
which was calculated to animate the hopes and excite the 
amV)ition of the youthful aspirant to wealth and fame. 

Hut it has boon the degenerate policy of the present Tar 
tar dynasty to do violence to the prescriptive rights of tbo 
lit4)rato in tlicir choice of public officers. Wealth or Tartar 
birth exalts many individuals to power, to the prejudice of 
native talent. S^ret bribery also, not unfrequontly, corrujits 
the decision of the literary examiners. The poor scholar, 
attendeti by his anxious family to the provincial capital, 
and intent amid tlio studies of many previous years, upon 
tho prospective aggrandizement of his kindretl, as tlio legiti- 
mate and natural result of literary success, lieholds tho prize 
snatched from his pasp by incompetent rivals ; and thus tlio 
only safety-valve for tho ambition of native patriots, in tho 
oxistoncG of a system of literary promotion to office, is closed 
to a numerous and influential class of society. 

Hung-sow-tseuen appears to have suffered this humiliation. 
Stung with a sense oi injustice, and feeling the full weight of 
disappointment, he found his knowlege of Confucian loro no 
longer tho road to office and distinction. It was at such a 
critical season of the fhture hero’s career, that the truths of 
the Holy Scriptures were presented to his notice, and the pure 
doctrines of Christianity arrested his mind. “ At one of tlio 
‘ examinations ho met an extraordin^ looking man, with largo 
' sleoves and long beard, who gavo him a book, entitled Kevuen* 
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* filte-lcang-ycn — ‘ Good Words exhorting the Age.’ In this book 
' it was tanght, that men ought truly to beuevo in God, in 
‘ Jesus, obey the ten commandments, and not worship devils." 

Thus wrote a kinsman of the insurgent chief, in a paper pre- 
sented in the year 1852, to a missionary at Hongkong, respect- 
ing that momentous period, when a Chinese mind, destined 
in the Providence of Grod to influence the future history of his 
county, was first brought into contact with the divine philoso- 
pli V of the Gospel 

llespecting the identity of the old man alluded to, wo aro 
in jiosaession of documentary evidence, which will convineo 
ovey reasonable mind, tliat he was no other tlian the venorablo 
native preacher Leang Afa, the author, as well as tlie distributor, 
of the book in question. This work consists of nine volumes, 
of about fifty pages each ; and although the whole has tho 
general title, which has boon already mentioned, each volumo 
has also an indepcmlont title. We have no means of ascer- 
taining whether ho received the whole of tlie volumes, or only 
a single volume. Tho work consists of several orimnal essays, 
as well as a copious collection of extracts from the lloly Scrip 
turcs, both of tho Old and tho Now Testaments; In their 
Annual Report for 18 34-, the Directors of the London Mission- 
ary Society notice tho events which occurrod in China, at tho 
close of tho year 1883, and quote the following extract of a 
letter from tho lato Dr. Morrison ; — 

“ Tho un remitted labours of Afa meet with a favourable 
‘ reception from his countrymen. The Government of China 
‘ patronizes education, and confers honours and oflico as tlio 
‘ reward of literary merit. A general public examination is 
‘ triennially bold in each of tbo provincial cities of the him- 
‘ piro. At til esc seasons the students from tlio towns and 

* villages of tho ]>rovinco repair to their chief city, to cum- 
‘ [jcto for distinction and rowards. Tho population of tho 
‘ pn)vincc of Canton is iy,()0(),00(). An oxainination of can- 

* didates for literary honour was held at tho provincial capital 
‘ in Dctobei^ I8*b'{. Leung Afa, and two of his companions, 

‘ urged by the motives wliich tlio Gospel supplies, entered the 
‘ city at this time, distributing portions of Scriptures and Tracts 

* among tho assembled muitiludes of students who had come 
' to the provincial capital, from towns and villages a hundred 
‘ miles distant In the most public manner Afa and two of his 
' pupils presented them with religious books, which they 
‘ received witli great avidity ; and many, after examining 
‘ their contents, came back for more. ’ 

Tho other published letters and journals of period, 
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and especially the interesting description given by Afa him- 
self, of those visits to the literary examination-halls, the per- 
secution to which he was exposed, and his subsequent flight 
to ^lalac^, arc brought to public light after twenty years 
of partial oblivion, and invest, with little short of moral cer- 
tainty, the belief, that to Leang Afa, the convert of Milne, 
and tlic friend of Morrison, was reserved the distinction and 
privilege of being ^ the first link in that chain of instni- 
mcntnl agencies, which connected the fortunes of Tae-ping-wang 
with a religious movement in favour of Christianity. 

Let us return to the candidate for literaiy honours, and 
watch the moral effect of the new doctrines upon his mind, 
lliirning with a sense of the foreign despotism under which his 
country lay, and incensed at the dishonour done to the cause 
of ancient learning, a young Chinese, of noble and ardent 
aspirations, was likely to regard tlio exclusion of poor literati 
from t1i(^ rewarils oi office as a direct violation of the tradi- 
tionary jiolicy of the Empire, and an outrage upon that pre- 
scriptive KYstcin ‘of equal Government, which forms in China 
the only approximation towards, and substitute for, constitu- 
tional frecitom. The literary repute of our hero, and tho 
extraordinary ability, which, under circumstances of unjiaral- 
lelod (lilliculty, he has since disidaycnl, lend a strong probability 
to tbo written statement of bis kinsman, that “ Hung-sew- 

* tseucii stJidiod books from his early youth, was intelligent 
‘ beyond description, and had read all kinds of books, when, 

* at the ago of fifteen or sixteen years, he went to the 

* examination. T.l7c disjippointinent of liis hopes of rising to 
distinction, and iho diminished value in which tho Confuci.an 
cli^sics were likely afterwards to bo hold by the utilitarian 
mind of a Chinese scholar, may liave been precisely that 
condition of tho soul, under which he was likely to study, 
weigh and welcome tho claims of tho new religion upon his 
attention and belief. We know of his subsequent course, 
sufficient prove that bo embraced the new doctrines with an 
oarnestnoss and ardour, not often observable in the impassible 
tenq>eramont of a Chinese mind. He returned to nis own 
native district neftr Canton, and gave his whole soul to 
meditation upon the now religion. A {^rioti of sickness 
followed, during which ho saw visions ana dreamed dreams 
— which, in an unhealthy condition of the body, and an over- 
acLivo state of the bi-ain, are to be account^^ for on tho 
ordinary principles of medical patliology, but which he and 
his followers construed into a now and special revelation of 
tho Divine Will “ Aft^n-wards, when sick, he had a vision, 
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* in which he received instructions, corresponding with 

* those doctrines taught in the book, and, therefore, he imme- 
‘ diately commenced speaking and acting according to the 
‘ instructions of the book received, and made a stanza on 
‘ repentance."' 

!* Then he was sick, his spirit went op to heaven.” 

The probable year of these fancied revelations appears to 
bo 1837, that is, about three or four years after nis first 
receiving the book from Leang Afa. The chief himself, in 
his TriDxetnwl Classic, says, that in 1837 he was received up 
into heaven, when the affairs of heaven were clearly pointed 
out to him, and the great God instnicted him in the true 
doctrine. ^ also in the proclamation by Yang and Seaou, 
the Eastern and Western iCings, it is stated that in the year 
18.37 God sent an angel to take up the chief into heaven. 

Thus far tliere is nothing in tho career of Ilung-sew-tsouen, 
inconsistent with tho supposition and tho hope tliat, whatever 
may have been his subsequent aberrations, and whatever may 
bo tlic final dovolopracnl of his character, after all tho strange 
\ucissitu(les of good and evil by which ho has been agitated 
and tried — in the early stages at least of his personal history, 
ho stands forth to our view a sincere, an (Ernest, and a consis- 
tent disciple of that heaven-derived faith, into the tenets of 
which he had obtained an imperfect insight. Up to this 
point there is notiiing in his views, statements and actions, 
for waich a ready apology is not to be found in the peculiarly 
disadvantageous circumstances under which he prosecuted 
his enquiries into the Christian religion. Wo find tho col- 
lateral evidence of his zeal in his endeavouring to bring over 
his family, his friends, and his neighbours, to the new religion. 

But “ a prophet is not without honour save in his own coun- 
‘ try and in lus own house." A few believed, others hesitated ; 
a few desultory cases of iconoclastic zeal irritated tho adherents 
of the old idolat^, and provoked persecution. A few of their 
number pa.ssed into the adjacent province of Kwang-se, and 
itinerated as prcacliers of the new doctrine among tho villages. 

In a few years, more than 2,000 persons had embraced Cliris- 
tianity, and many more appeared well-affected towards tho 
Christians. Tlic local magistrates, perceiving the good conduct 
of the converts, at first connived, but afterwards, as their num- 
ber increased, persecuted and opposed the rising secL 

The native preachers were imprisoned, and two of their 
number, Wang and Loo (one of tnom apparently a brother of 
Hong-sow-tscuon himself,) were persecuted unto death. But 
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they were ptmishod as Christians, and not as rebels. Cotem- 
poranoously with these occurrences, serious disorders and tu- 
mults, from gangs of banditti and robbers, prevailed in the 

E rovinces of Kwang*se and Yunnan ; and this, doubtless, stimu- 
itoJ tlje fears and hatred of the authorities. According to a 
written statement of Hung-sew-tseuen's kinsman, confirmed by 
other incidental proof—" It was not the original design to raise 
* a rebellion ; but from the encroachments and injuries inflicted 
* by the officers and soldiers, to which we could not submit, there 
' was no nitemativo left us." It was on one of these occasions, as 
wo have learnt from another native source, that Hung-sew-tseuen 
himself, Fung-yun-san, now the " Southern King" (of whom we 
shall have more to say hereafter,) with a third person, who after- 
wards died in pri.son, wore engaged in preaching the Gospel iu 
Kwang-so, and for this act of propagating new doctrines, were 
apprehended and imprisoned. Alter the death of one of tlio 
party ; the other two, whose names are given above, were sent 
tack under a military escort to their native homes in Kwang- 
tung. In tlieir journey they pa-ssed through a village, in 
which there were many converts. A rescue wa.s attempted ; a 
collision ensued ; blood wa.s shed ; the authorities were defeat- 
ed ; and hero a spark was suddenly kindled, which has raised 
the llaino of civil war! nioro is some difficulty in unravelling 
the various dates, and the order of each occurrence, and in 
ascertaining the precise posture of matters, when the chief vi- 
sited Canton and vras brought into personal intercourse with a 
foreign missionary. It was about the end of 1847, when ho 
arrived nt Canton, and souglit help and protection on belialf 
of his fellow-roligionists in Kwang-so. The missionary with 
whom ho bocaino acquainted was the Uev. 1. J. Koberts, an 
American llaptist. For about two months ho was an inmate 
of Mr. Koberts' house, and received daily instruction. If 
it could l>avo boon foreseen how prominent a part this na- 
tive inquirer was about to bear in the civil, moral, and 
religious emancipation of hi.s country, there would, doubt- 
less, have been u more iletailod record by tlm missionary of 
the views and character of the visitor. Mr, Huberts wrote thus 
of him in 18.52 : — 

" Whoa the chief (os we suppose him to have been) first 
‘ came to us, he presented a paper wTitton by himself, giving 
‘ a minute account of his having received the book, (ilmxI 
‘ Worth cjJuniiidj the Arfe, of which his friend speaks in 
‘ his murative : of his having been tiken sick, during which 
‘ ho imagined that ho s;i\v a vision, the details Of which he 
' gave, aud wliicb ho said coufirmod him in the belief of what 
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‘ he read in the book. In giving tlie account of his vision, 
‘ ho related some things, which I confess I was at a loss, and 
‘ still am, to know where ho got them, without a more exten- 

* sive knowledge of the Scriptures. Ho requested to bo bap- 
‘ tized, but be left for Kwang-so before wo were fully satisfied of 
Mils fitness ; but wlmt bad becomo of him, I knew not until 

* now.” 

On reviewing tho whole circumstances of his visit to Canton 
in 1 847, wo cannot but regard it as singularly unfortunate, that 
ilung>sew-tseuen was not brought into intercourse with thoso 
w'ho were better able to aj)preciato his character and his abiJi- 
lies. From reliable information of a more recent date, we are 
led to believe, that Mr. Roberts entirely luisunilerstoocl tho man, 
and through mistaken views of prudential caution, checked and 
discouraged tho advance.s which ho made. \Ve have good reason 
for believing that Hung-sow-tseucn came to Canton in 1847, with 
a vast project for conciliating tho sympathy of foreign Chris- 
tians, and obtaining tlmir iiilluenco amt help in the liberation 
of their persocutoil brethren in Kwang-so. Ho w'isho<l even 
to make application to tho Rritish Governor of Hongkong ; 
but was told in rc])Iy, tliat no British official w'ould believe 
his account of tho existence of a faithful body of fellow-Cliris- 
tians in tho interior, llo camo to Mr. Roberts' rc.sidenco, 
and, doubtless, felt comfort and benefit from that fuller instruc- 
tion in Cliristian truth, which ho would probably there re- 
ceive. But our chief matter of regret, in refcronco to tho oc- 
enrrer ccs of that period, was the absence of a master-mind, who 
could liave detected the extraordinary greatness and nobleness 
of tbo individual, who, in tho garb of a common native 
teacher, came to the foreign missionary dwelling, in the south- 
ern suburb of Canton. The missionary himself— whoso simpli- 
city and zeal, those who know him best will most fully appreciate 
and resjicct — judged that tho exclusive duty which he had to 
perform was to lay bare tho secret motives of tlie heart, and to 
discourage tho applicant for baptism from cherishing tho hope of 
temporal advantage being likely to result therefrom. It appears 
to US, viewing the whole account, that the missionary misjudged 
tho case, and treattxl this inquirer as one among the numerous 
cases of mercenary deception, which a missionary in China has 
so often occasion to mourn and gu^d against ; and Hung-sew- 
tseuen^the future chief of tho Tae-ping dynasty, and tho pro- 
bable national reformer of China, was sedulously and systema- 
tically taught to expect no benefit, no gain, no advantage of a 
worldly kind, from nis baptism and profession of CTiristianity. 
How Inis unseasonable truth was likely to cbill and repulse a 
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Native Christian, yearning with bowels of compassion over his 
brethren and friends persecuted and imprisoned inKwang-se, for 
whom ho came to Canton to foreign help and support, but 
towards whom he inferred that even a community of faith 
would fail to incline the sympathies of his foreign brethren— 
let those spaik, who know, by bitter experience, the pane^ and 
sorrows of “ hope deferred, which maketh the heart-sick.^' He 
returned into Kwang-se, not as some have ima^ned, a charlatan 
and rejected candidate for baptism, but a disappointed man, 
decingfrom the little clique of native preachers, who, jealous 
of his talents, fomented the distrust of the foreign missionary 
towards him, and were incompetent to form a proper estimate 
of his superior bearing, lie arrived among the Native Chris- 
tians in Kwang'Sc ; and circumstances, not deliberate fore- 
thought, made him a rebel. 

Kiing-yun-san, another leader of the present movement, who 
is now titularly known as the “ Soutliem King,” claims a spe- 
cial notice. He belonged to the same village as Hung-sew- 
tseuen, in llwa-hecn, near Canton, and was baptized by the 
latter in their native village, according to one account as early 
as 1813. 

llung-sew-tscucn is stated by his own kinsman to have bap- 
tiz('(l lumsclf, and some passages in the Tac-ping religious 
books, respecting tlie mode of adininisteriug self-ablution, seem 
to confirm such a statement 

of tliem originally w^nt together into Kwang-se, where 
Fung-yun-san baptized in a few years about L^0(i() persons. 
His release or escape from prison during Hung-scw-tseiien s 
ahsonco at Canton, togctlicr with the prominent [lart vvliicli ho 
hail taken in administering baptism, placed him in the position 
of foremost leader of the infant moveincnt Consulerablo 
obscurity attends all tho circumstances connected with this 
period of tho movement. Other leaders, now styled “ Kings,” 
whoso names occur in tho insurgent manifestoes, appear to have 
joined the party of the Christian pati'iots. One of them seems 
to have been originally at Malacca ; but there is no decisive 
evidence to prove that any of the .six leaders or “ Kings” wero 
ever brought into personal intercourse with, much less baptized 
any foreign missionarv, with the exception of Hung-sew- 
tseuens woll-authenticated stay with Mr. Roberts at Canton in 

1847, and the strong probability of Fung-yun-san having 
visited tho late Dr. Gutzlaft* at Hongkong for about a month in 

1848. 

Fiing-yun-soii, on his release or escape from prison, and 
during the absence of Hung-sew-tseuen at Canton, bad been 
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induced by the necessities of the crisis to repair for safety to 
the lawless bands, who had been for some time carrying on a 
tumultuous warfare against the authorities in Kwang-se. Fung- 
yim-san thus became at first the Christian leader of the rebels, 
gained an influence over them by nis superior qualities of 
character and judgment, and infiised a religious element into 
a movement which had previously been one of mere civil dis- 
content and disaflection towards “ the powers that be.'" Fung- 
yun-san, titularly known better as Teen-tih (celestial virtue), 
was thus the original leader of the insurrection, a Native Chris- 
tian, and the baptized convert of Hiing-sew*tseuen liimsolf. 
On the arrival of Hung-sew-tseiien from Canton, the star of 
Teen-tih waned before that of Tae-])ing-waDg. The literary talent, 
the moral greatness, the administrative ability, the mental 
energ}’, the commanding superiority of the latter, soon won for 
liimthepost of leader and director of the Uiovoment ; and Hung- 
sew-tsouen became, by universal consent and the harmonious de- 
ference of Toen-tili liiiiiself, the chief of tlio insurgent body. Ho 
fouml in the timmltnous bands, who, inflamed by civil discontent, 
had been engaged in hostilities with the provincial rulers, the 
nucleus and the hotly around which the persecuted Christians 
gathered as a place of refuge and safety, lie transformed a re- 
bellion of civil malcontents into a great rendezvous and rallying 
point for his op\)ressod co-religionists. Ho Tcndored the irisur- 
lection a great rt'ligious movement — bo did not transmute a 
Clirisfian fraternity into a political rebellion. 'JTo course of 
events, aiul the momentous interests of life and death — the 
dread realities of the rack and torture, imprisonment and 
death — drove him to use in self-defeiico all the available means 
within reach, and to employ the resources of self-prcseiwation. 
lie joined tlie rebel camp, preaclied the gospel among them, 
won them over to bis views, placed liimself at their liead, and 
made political ])ower the means of religious propagan dism. 
Such a consummation wo arc disposed to (late about the 
beginning of the ye.ar 18.‘)U, henceforward known as tlie first 
of the rcigiv of the Euq^eror Tuc-]>ing wang. iiic adoption 
of the Imperial style, at so early a period as J8o0, shows the 
grand projects and the vast designs which speedily unfolded 
thomselves to tlie view of the new leader. Nothing but an 
expulsion of the hated Manchow tyrants, the subversion of the 
idolatrous system, and the incorporation of the whole nation 
into one empire of “ Cniversal Peace,'' as the servants of the 
one true God, and the believers in the one true Saviour Jesus 
Christ, with Tae-ping-wang himself the political head and 
religious chief of tlie whole — could henoeforth satisfy minds 
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iofUmed by enthusiasm and animated by past success. Con- 
tent at lirst with the simple designation of Shangte-hvmi/' 
“ The Society of God,'' th^ for the future adopted the style of 

Tae-piitg Uen-kwoh*' “ Ine Celestial Kingdom of Universal 
Peace." 

Such, we believe, is the most probable hypothesis as to 
the continued existence of Teen-tih, and his not being a 
myth, nor a rebel chief, put to death, according to Imperial 
accounts at Peking, but as being the veritable Southern King, 
Fung- y un-Kan, whose name, with others of assumed kingly 
title, meet our eye on some of the religious manifestoes of the 
imsurgents. Such, at all events, is the view maintained by a 
former member of the " Chinese Union/' who was for some 
monlhR, in 1852, a subordinate ofiicer in Tae-ping-wang’s army. 

Wo pause nwliile on tliis strange issue of events : the disap- 
pointed scholar now became a claimant of the Imperial throne! 
lie who, a little time before, came to Canton, aiid was there 
regar{h*d with <]istrust and jealousy, and who, under a course 
of discriminative teaching might have become an effective 
native preacher, but only a native preacher, partially trusted 
and inadeejuately approciatctl, has thus been led by the course 
of events (or, shall we not rather say, by the guidance of Di- 
vine Providence ?) to strike out a juth for himself, and in his 
own p(iculiar way marches direct towards the attainment of 
his object — Universal Empire, as the king and priest of the 
regenerated Chinese nation. 

Wluit self-delusions, wbat temptations, what perils environ 
such a fKJsition ! What fears and tremblings are raised, lest the 
sincere religious enquirer of a former date may have degene- 
rated, not merely into the fanatical iconoclast and enthusiast, 
but also into the ambitious hy|x>crite, employing the arts of 
king-craft, or the pious frauds of a iniildle-oge Christianity, in 
contndling and over-awing the multitude of obedient followers, 
who have advanced under big ruling guidance througli the 
whole length of the Southern and Central Provinces, and now 
hold in their undisputed possession the ancient capital of their 
Empire ! I-*et not the future chronicler of this unprecedented 
era in Chinese history pass the too severe judgment of un- 
minglod animadversion, if a Chinese hero, rear^ on a soil so 
long shut out from the rays of tlie sun of Western civilization, 
has fallen before a trial which proved too sore a temptation for 
a Napoleon and a Cromwell. Ere long, a more intimate access 
to the insurgents, and improved opportunities of missionary 
intercourse with the leaders, will clear up every mystery, and 
dispel every uncertainty. Let Christendom look bop^ully. 
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and judge charitably, and pray earnestly, that where so much 
of super-human guidance has been observable, the same great 
Almighty Disposer of events, and Ruler of hearts, may inter- 
pose His power, and direct the final issue to the w^are of 
China, and the glory of His own great’ name I 

VVe would extend this Article to too great a length, if we 
were to follow the new movement and its leaders step by step 
in their advances on the career of victory. We must content 
ourselves with a momentary allusion to the rapid spread of the 
rebellion from Kin-teen, the place in which the hrst collision 
ensued, until whole districts, and even provinces, were convuls- 
ed, and the Imperial Government itself shaken to its basa 
After quitting their mountain-fastnesses in the south, they met 
fesv reverse.s. In not a single' conflict of arms, which can be 
dignified with the name of a regular battle, do they appear 
ever to have sustained a defeat As early as tlie summer of 
1851, wo heard rumours of disturbances in Kwang-se, of the 
defeat of the military, the capture of Imperial ammunition, 
commissariat and treasure, and of the anxiety occasioned to 
the VicO' Regal Government at Canton. But even then, in a 
country where incredulity of the truth is often a natural con- 
sequence of that caution against giving a ready credence to 
rumour, which a knowledge of the character of the people un- 
happily is calculated to foster, there were few foreigners who 
regarded tliese tumults as in any important particular dissimilar 
from the disturbances engendered in every reign by official cu- 
pidity and oppression. But in 1852, miitlers began to wear a 
more serious aspect. The rebels had advanced into the adja- 
cent province of Hoonan, on their course northward, and gave 
a pledge and a proof that they were prepared for the grand 
struggle, not merely for existence, but for Empire itself. It 
was, liowever, towards the end of 1852, that the movement 
of Tae-ping-wang made its most rapid strides. Tlie rel>el 
army over-ran Hooj)ch, took various important cities, abandoned 
tliem at their leisure for more convenient localities, and pressed 
forward towards Nanking together with their families— a neces- 
sary precaution in a laud where personal torture and death 
are the penalty of a relatives political offences. As each city 
was deserted by the advancing force, the Imperialists returned 
to their posts, forged lying reports of battles won and armies 
overcome, and thus helped to swell, in the Peking Oazeite, 
the catalogue of Imperial successes and insurgent reverses — 
which so long deceived the Emperor, and misled not a few of 
the foreign residents in China The year 1853 opened gloomily 
upon the Imperial Government On November 30, 1852i 
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the insurgents left Changsha, the capital of Hoonan. On De- 
cember 13th, they had crossed the Tung-tong lake, and entered 
the main stream of the Yang-tye-keang. Varioas important 
places on either side of the river fell into their hands. Three 
provincial capitals, which stand upon that noble artery of inland 
traffic, were taken within less than the same number of 
months. Woochanj^, the capital of Hoopeh — N-gangking, the 
capital of (inanhwui — and lastly, Nanking itself, the old capital 
of the Empire — succumbed hc/bre the new power, and subrait- 
toil almost without a blow. On the lUth of March, 1803, they 
entered the city of Nanking, through a breach effected in the 
walls by a mine, and iJ0,0()() Manchow Tartars were indiscrimi- 
nately slaughtered The capture of Chinkeang gavo them 
the key of the “ (Irantl Canal.^’ ' Various desultory movements 
appear also to have been made from the northward upon the 
province of Keang-so, and largo suras of tribute and indemnity 
were received. But it was the comprtdion.‘^ivo plan of tho 
loader to strike a blow at tho vital ]iarts of the Empire. Concen- 
trating his main force in Nanking aud Chinkeang, lie despatch- 
oil a select body of patriot warriors in a nortlicrn direction. 
Tho result is well known. From Keangnan they advanced into 
tho provincoof Hoonan, tho capital of which, Kaefungfoo (noted 
for its ancient colony of Jews,) ivW into their hands. Crossing 
the ^'ellow iliver, they over-ran Shanse, and passed thence into 
tho Jinperial province of I’echili. Atlvaucing in a course of 
rapid and unchecked victory, they ])ress forward to IVking. 
Thfj cowardly Imperialist leaders keep at a safe distance in tlieir 
rear, and ro-occupy quietly the various towns and cities which 
tho insurgonts have left. Ilence arise new exultations in tho 
Imperial Court; ami decorations, promotions and rewards aro 
lavishly hestowotl on tho fortunate (ienerals, who have been 
successful in driving tlio llecing rebels. But ilw fihjht of Ute 
'patriot 8 has civr Ipecn hi thr* direction of Peking ; and the 
mind of tlio reader is partly amused, and partly disgusted, with 
those complicated details of cunning deception and palpable 
cowardice, wliich mark tlio official reports of tho insurgent 
army’s progress, and stamp with the appearance of mad infatua- 
tion the Imperial edicts of the last of the Manchow dynasty. 
Even while we write, wo hear tho rumour confirmed of Teen- 
tsin, tho outpost of Peking on the Pei-ho, being invested and 
captured ; aud ere this, the northern capital itself must have 
become tho scene of occurrences, which will soon decide llie 
question of Empire. 

But we have somewhat anticipated the course of events, and 
we have to retrace our steps a little in our narrative, in order 
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that we may notice the circumstances which brought foreign 
nations more immeiliately into contact with the two great par- 
ties in this struggla Early in tho year 1 853, universal panic 
hail spread among the high functionaries in tlie vicinity of the 
Yangtzekeang, and application was made, on beliali of tho 
Chinese Government, to the representatives of foreign powers, 
for assistance in their time of need. This brought tlio British 
and American plenipotentiaries to Shanghao ; and various 
communications passed, from which it would be evident to tho 
local authorities, that the British plenipotentiary, at least, would 
not lend an ear to such a proposal. Finding that tho Taontao 
of Shanghae was propagating false reports, that tho foreign 
war-stoaraers had entered the service of tho Emperor, and were 
about to proceed to Nanking to oxtenninato tho rebels, Sir 
George IBonliam wisely (as it appears to na) determined to 
ascertain by a personal visit tlio true character of tlio insurgents, 
and himself to convey to their chief a true statement as to 
tho neutral position of the British in tho civil war. Tlio result 
and details of tlio visit of tlio /Aovues steamer are well 
known. As slie passed up tho Yangtzekeang, tho tioaiing 
<Iel)ris of wooden idols w(.to drifted along, covering tlio bosom 
of its .spacious waters, and proclaiming the anti-idolatrous princi- 
ple of tho rehellitin. In spite of a temporary misunderstanding 
at Chink eang — tlio natural effect of tho falso reports spread by 
the mandarins resjiecting tho attitude of tho foreigners— tho 
British ] deni potenfiary met at Nanking a friendly reception — 
a frank ojioiiness characterized their communications — mutual 
explanations were made — tlio religious element wliich pervaded 
the movement was satisfactorily tested — copies of tlie Tao-ping- 
wang edicts, proclamations and manifestoes were brought 
away — and witli tho return of the llennes to Shangliao, foreign 
Governments may bo said for tho first time to have awoke to 
the importance of this inovornent in the interior of China ; 
and tardily (and in some cases, it must ho added, reluctantly) 
to have recognized in the rebel chief the leader of tho patriot 
cau.se, and the national reformer of modern China. 

We again pause momentarily to contemplate the moral specta- 
cle presented to our view at Nanking— the novel sight of 100,000 
men—bound together by the same religious hopes ami by one po- 
litical aim— following implicitly the guiiUnce of a leader whom 
they believe to be sent by God and cornraissioned from Heaven to 
expel their foreign rulers, and to subvert idolatry througiiout the 
land, and leagued together for a great religio-politicid end, for 
the attainment of which tliey are willing to bear years of patient 
toil and conflict Such a sight is truly marvellous, even in this 
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age of wonders. As a mere phenomenon of psychological 
science, it is, both as to extent and ma^itude, a fact unrivalled 
in modem times. To beliold not only the un warlike Chinese, 
bat also their women, of gentler, weaker sex, following in the 
train of the rebel host — wives fighting by the side of their 
husbands, and all animated by a common ardour and hope — is a 
sight never before witnessed in tlie history of this race. At 
Nanking itself, the sexes are separated, the ordinary bliss of 
(loniestic life is sns[)ended, and connul)ial joys are relinquished, 
nrj(b*r tlie special exigencies of the present crisis, and in the 
coiiiidont prospect of the impending cessation of the necessity 
for tliese restrictions in the ay)proacliing consummation of their 
conquest of the Empire, For this end they forego luxury, 
wealth and self-indulgence : private soldiers and tlicir officers, 
consiuiiing their frugal fare at one eorninon table, supported 
from one common treasury, and their meal sanetified by the 
same grace of tliarilisgiviug to God. Throughout their long line 
of mai’oli, for l,')()0 miles, over fertile and populous districts — 
plunder, murder, ami rape, the usually attendant curses *of 
Asiatic v/arfiire, were denouiieed ami punished l)y death. With 
more tlian Ihn itatiic'id strictness. tlu‘V waged an internecine war 
witli the most dearly cherished sensual loihits of their country- 
men. Tlie ton moral ruh‘s of th(} Decul<*(fuc were enforced, 
and a stricter inUTpreUuion attacii(‘d to its terms. Amorous 
gliinces, libidinous songs, and all the common incentives to 
proHigaey, wore proliihited and abandoned. The drinking of 
wine, the smoking of tobacco, gambling, lying, swearing, and, 
above all, iiidvilgenco in the fumes of opium, were denounced 
and aholishoil with a inonil det(‘rmi nation which permitted no 
half measures. The Sahhiitli-day (kept througli an astronomi- 
cal error in their calemlar on the seventh, instead of the first, 
day of the week) lias been sanctified, and God’s institution 
in J’aradiso is observed in the sotting apart of one day in 
seven to the more immediate service of the Almighty. Daily 
worship is celebrated, appointed preachers fidfil the office 
of public instructors, ami the imperfect lessons of religious 
truth are in their own peculiar way enforced. Over every 
company of twenty-five women an instructress is appointed, 
to train and prepare the female mind for the duties and tioctrines 
of the new religion. According to the report of the Rev. Dr. 
Taylor, after his visit to the insurgents in Chinkeang, during 
the month of June last, moral decorum and the signs of 
order were every where conspicuous. At the dawn of each day 
the various guard-houses on the city-wall became the scene 
of religious services ; and the different military companies 
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rendered those structures vocal with tlie melody of prayer and 
praise. Doxologies and hymns were sung to the Trinity ; and 
the notes of tlianksgiving, and the words of united supplication, 
arose from those assembled fraternal bands, with closed eyes 
and uplifted palms, meekly kneelingon their bonded knees, as they 
presented their mornin" sacrifice of devotion to the one true Go(l, 
llie heavenly Father, through the one Mediator and Redeemer 
Jesus Christ, iu dependence on the sanctifying grace of the 
Holy Ghost Surely there is something in all this, which in- 
vests with an almost super-human dignity and sublimity tho 
scenes which wo have been surveying. lif even a small pro- 
portion of vital truth and sincere piety operate as a leaven of 
good among this heterogeneous multitude, wJio now, in the two 
most important keys and inlets to the wliole Empire, fiause for 
a season in their course of arduous conflict, and profess to 
await the further intimation of Heaven’s will — then it maybe 
.earlessly athrnieJ, that on tbe eventful day on which the Hag 
of Tae-ping-wang floated triumphantly from the battlements 
of Nanking, a light has hoen kindled in tho Empire of China, 
which shall never be extinguished, and those first and faint 
glimmerings of religious truth will brighten with increasing 
cleaniass, and “ shine more and more unto perfect day.” 

But it may be said that the existence of a Christian element 
in the movement is a supposition incompatible witlj tho known 
and acknowledged fact, that it is also a rebellion against the 
constituted autliorities, and an organized resistance to '' tho 
powers that be,” Better far (say such ol)jectors) tliat the Native 
Christians suH'er persecution, bonds, torture, and even death 
itself, ml her than tliat the religion of tlie meek and lowly 
Saviour should be associated with the violence and tumult 
of civil war. AVe shall be more inclined to give weight 
to tliese depreciatory arguments, when the ol>jectors tliein- 
selves have been })lacc(l in circumstances of trial, demand- 
ing a similar exercise of faith and submission to the will 
of God, and shall l>ave therein exemplified the virtues of 
unqualified non-resistance and passive obedience. It is, 
doubtless, an easy matter for Christian critics, reposing in tbe 
full enjoyment of civil and religious liberty, to speak volubly 
and to talk dogmatically respecting the duty of patience 
under injury and loyalty towards rulers. But do such persons 
call to mind the severe struggles and fierce conflicts, by which 
their forefathers won liberty of conscience and immunity from 
persecution 1 If, under no circumstance?, of magisterial oppres- 
sion and le^lized wrong, it be allowable to a sincere Christian 
to avail himself of the physical means of redressing his 
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grievances, which the Almighty has placed within his reach — 
then where bad been the glorious revolution of 1 688 ? — where 
the bill of riglits, the act of toleration, and the whole struc- 
ture of those civil and religious blessings, which form the 
palladium and strength of British freedom and law ? In 
short, if the words of the Apostle Paul, “Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers,” are lield to mean that there 
are no limits, no qualifications, no possible and allowable 
exception to the demand upon mankind of an unreasoning, 
iui(|ueHtioning, unresisting obedience, then the whole of his- 
tory will have to be re-written. The heroes, who live in a 
nation's memory os liberators of their country and benefactors 
of tlioir race, forthwith sink in our estimate, down to the level 
of mere malefactors and criminals. The seven bishops, who 
ojiposod the arbitrary tyranny of tbc Popisli James, dishonoured 
tlie oHice, and sullied tlie name of ministers of Christ John 
Hampden and John i’ym should find a place in the annals of 
(Time, rath(3r than in the records of a grateful nation's praise. 
The barons at IbinnyimMlo, who compelled King John to sign tho 
Magna t’liarta of hjiglish riglds, deserve only the reprobation 
of mankind. The Scottisli eovimanters, who on the bleak lull- 
side raisL'd tb(^ stuiidnrd of rebellion against the royal violator 
of tlieir coiiscieneo, and ojqjressur of thuir creed, should live only 
in our memory as bwicons of warning against fanatical “ doers 
of evil that good may come. ’’ Jiiither, Calvin, and Knox 
woulil bo remembonsl, not as the achievers of victory over 
juiest'Craft, and tlie restorers of s])iritual and intellectiml free- 
dom to omvhulf of (Jliristeiidom, but ns the arch-foiaenters of 
sedition against the Most High. Then, to asceud far liigher 
ill the .scale (d illustration, tliea[)<).stles of Christ, wlio, ins[)read- 
ing tho (ios[ujl in various countries contrary to the mandates of 
jirinces, kings and magistrates, choose to obey God rather than 
inu!i — yea, even our Blessed l^ord Himself, who, foreseeing tlie 
certain issue of the Psalmist’s prediclion, “ \Yhy do the heathen 
* rage, and tlio people imagine a vain thing : the kings 
‘ of tho earth set tbomR(dve.s, and the rulers take counsel 
‘ bigother, against the Lord and against His anointed/' yet 
detormineil and commanded that His Gospel should be 
preaeluMl unto every creature, under every clime, under 
every form of Government, and in spite of every opposing 
error, did in truth ]iresent in their own conduct, words and 
example, the appearance of irreconcilable contrariety and op- 
jiositioQ to the fuudamental law' of unqualified obedience and 
subjection to the powers that be. llio truth is, that God often 
permits great blessings to flow to mankind from the source of 
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mixed motives in tho primaiy instruments of civil, social, and 
religious iraprovoment. It has not unfrequently happen rd 
also that the immediate actors in the great moral revolutions of 
a people, and the most prominent ana active co-operators in a 
national deliverance, are not the most favourable specimens of 
the good cause which they represent ; for tho precise reason, that 
a high order of Christian piety shrinks from public observa- 
tion m times of great excitement, and loves rather the sequester- 
ed lowly vale than the exposed and lofty mountain- top. It is sel- 
dom found that the more active champions of reform, and tho 
more distinguished advocates of civil freedom, are seen amongst 
tho more distinguished cases of eminent piety and spirituality 
of mind. The excitement of public life, even when occurring 
in the path of legitimate duty, is calculated to weaken, to para- 
lyze, and to deaden the spiritual sensibilities, and the emotions 
of inward love to God. Why then should wo single out tho 
chief actors in a Christian movement in a Pagan land, and 
expect of them more exalted principles of action than in tho 
ordinary average conduct of tho common class of Christians at 
liomc ? Why should we demand, as a preliminary condition of 
according our sympathies to Tae-ping-wang and his confr^TCS, 
a more elevated superiority to the considerations of prospoctivo 
rack and torture, than tnat which characterized tho public 
example of those whom all Christendom in all ages have 
agreed to praise 1 And more especially, it may bo asked, in 
what consists tho reasonableness, the fairness and common 
sense of those who consign to tho infamy of mere brigands, 
and riotous disturbers of the public peace, a body of Sativo 
Cliristians, “babes in Clirist,” who, imperfectly enlightened in 
tho faith, grm)iDg their way in partial darkness towards full 
maturity of (Jhristian principle, and only half emerging from 
the associations, habits and modes of thought of their pristino 
heathenism, are thrown upon evil times of persecution, and in 
their extremity of despair, have been unable to exhibit that 
pattern of perfect meekness, resignation and submission, which 
the host instructed Christians, in circumstances most favourable 
to the cultivation of holiness, have felt it exceedingly difficult 
to realize and maintain ? AVo are no advocates of revolution- 
ary principles, and no apologists for disobedience to law. It 
must be always deemed an abnormal condition of Government, 
when peaceably disposed citizens are unable to lead a quiet 
and g(xlly life. We must ever distinguish between the laws of 
a countiy and tho unrighteous decrees of a tyrant. There 
was in China an edict of religious toleration in favour of 
Cliristianity, and in spite of its provisions, the Christiana wero 
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perueciitod and oppressed. No Protestant missionary (Imd 
sucli been prew’nt arnonjr their bodyj could have dared 
to counsel the insurgent chiefs to try the issue of civil war. 
With the fuller light and insight into the Holy Scriptures, 
which a fully instructed European Christian enjoys, to have 
fomented rebellion, would have been in him a crime. With a 
less di.stinet ]»orception of evangelical truth, to have entered on 
a course of resistance to con.stitntod authority, was, in the insur- 
gent lm<lers themselves, simply an error and a fault. Tho 
progress of truth and liberty has ever been maintained by a 
ficries of such collisions witli the ruling powers ; and tlio rebels 
of to-da3^ if to-morrow crown their efforts with success, become 
henceforth known as tlio patriots and heroes of their age. 

Jliit it is not Uncommon to liear from tho same class of 
objectors the assertion, that tho pseudo-revelations, tVie pretend- 
ed ascent of tho leader to heaven, the communications with tho 
l)eity, and tho personal descent of the Almighty Himself, to hold 
inUircoiirso and alYord counsel to tlic insurgent chief, of which 
wo liave statements in some of Tae-ping-waug’s religious books, 
stamp tho wliole movement with tho brand of imposture, and 
justily the universal reprobation throughout Christendom, of 
tho n!Volutiuii:iry cause, as a mere assomhlagc of Morinonite 
sensualists and fanatic deceivers. Hut a reply to such an 
extreme view has already been given liy anticipation, when 
mention was made of the illness to which tho chief was subject, 
sul)se<pient U> tho i>crio(l when he hrst received a (liristian 
book. We may assume that these supposed visions had their 
origin in a disordered brain, at a time wlmn the imagination 
was aelive, and tho hallueinations of a diseased mind were likely 
to produee an abiding impression upon tlic memory, so that 
tho real and the imaginary became confused, and extravagant 
idoa.s retained their liold upon a newly au:ikone<l and partially 
converted soul. There are other grievous errors for wliich no 
such apolog)' can be made, and which tlie future instructions of 
foreign missionaries may possibly correct ; but which may 
eroato great liitiicalties hereafter to the spread of tho pure 
Gospel m China. There are also fabricated accounts of God's 
interi>osition on behalf of the chief, by a bodily visit to tho 
camp, which indicate that some individual among the leaders, 
and as we strongly suspect, tlie second in command, Yang-sew- 
tsing, tho Eastern king, has been guilty of the endeavour to 
exalt hia chief, at the expense of truth, and has deliberately 
penned a series of foolish stories, in or*ler to overawe tlio mul- 
titude, and deepen in their minds the belief that the insurgent 
leaders are under tho special protection of God. In all 
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probability, thero arc two classes of men, even among tbo leaders 
themselves ,* the one, sincoro entlmsiasts, deeming themselves 
specially called by God to carry out the work of a grand 
national reformation ; the other, men influenced by mixed 
motives, and less palpably governed by religious sanctions, will- 
ing to employ the arts of invention and the frauds of kingly 
^estcraft, for the purjioses of political solf-aggrandizement 
Tliere are other expressions in the religious proclamations, 
which are calculated to shock us by the familiai'ity with which 
they speak of heaven and its tenants, amid the things scon in 
visions, wdiich, however, may receive an easy explanation fi'om 
the sense likely to be put upon isolated passages of Holy Writ, 
by a Pagan scholar imperfectly instructed in Uio Gosnel. 

The same may be said in extenuation also of the barbarities 
practised on the Mauchow Tai'tars, who fell into tlieir liauds. 
They foil into the error of sujiposiiig that they were called liy 
God to cxtormiiiate the opjircssors of tlioir coimtry and tho 
abettors of idolatry. Drawing their examples more from tho 
I’entiiteuch tliaii from tho Now Testament, they cuiiilateJ 
Joshua at tlie hcxul of tho armies of Israel, rather than Paul 
tho Apostle and prisoner of Jesus Christ Ilonco tho rebel 
cliiof deemed himself commissioned from heaven to cxtcrml- 
natc the “ Tartar imps/’ and to inflict tho judicial punishments 
<lealt to the Canaauites of old, upon the foreign riders of CJii- 
na. Tliosci who know China, her people, lier government, her 
customs and her rules of warfare, will not be surprised that no 
(marter was given, and that indiscriminato slaughter of tho 
Tartir garrison followed upon tlio capture of Nanking. Where 
all the principles of civilized warfare are violated, and treacher- 
ous revenge, more frcipiontly than genoroits gratitude, is tin) 
emotion awakened in the mind of those who nave been .spared 
from death, there are consiilerations, far sliort of gratuitous 
cruelty, which may have influenced tho insurgents, in tlio flusli 
of victory, to slay their Tartu- enemies in solf-(l(jfeuce. Pet tho 
case of Samqua, the ox-Taoutao of Slianghae, spared by 
local insurgents on the ca[)t.uro of that city, and allowed to 
escape hy ific secret counivanct^ of tho insurgent loaders, and 
yet immediately afterwards breaking his parole, joining tho 
camp of Imperialist besiegers, taking piratical fleets into Ids 
])ay, and spreading incendiarism, slaughter, violence and plun- 
der, with all tliO barbarities of Oriental retaliation upon tho 
besieged, in tho vain hope of rc-captiiring the city and saving 
liimsclf from Imperial displeasure and min, furni-sh some spe- 
cimeu of the terrible allornajLivo imposed by the cruelties ef 
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ChinosG warfieirc, and the treachdroos ingratitude of their op- 
ponents, upon the l(3ndcrs of the Tae-ping confederated host 
But there is another point on which public opinion in Eu- 
rope needs to be corrected, and a deni^ should be given to 
those groundless charges, which the public press of France has 
brought against the Chinese insurgents, of ruthless massacres 
of llomon (Jatholic Christians. If we may jui^e of the effect 
which these statements of interested parties in France have 
])ro(Inced upon a portion of the English press, too much impor- 
tance cannot be given to the fact .that the French steamer 
CtuiHlni, wliicli conveyed, in December last, the French pleni- 
jiotentiary to Nanking, with a body of l^mish priests not 
favourably disposed towards the insurgents, has returned to 
Shanghac without having obtainetl any information corro- 
borative of such a calumny ; and to the credit of one at 
least of the public officials who went on the expedition, 
tlio admission has been frankly made, that there are little or 
no grounds for such an accusation. We always believed that, 
upon due encpiiry, it would be found tliat no Roman Catho- 
lics had boon ])unished (ih such. If tho Native liomanists act 
as s])ios, or endi'avour to bring the revolutionary movement 
into discredit by false reports, tliey must be prepared to boar 
the consequences of such a departure from neutrality. Tho 
real truth appears to ho, however, that the patriot lenders, intent 
on tho work of a great national reformation of religion, and 
unskilled in the art of making a distinction witliout a differ- 
ence — in tho first out-burst of iconoclastic zeal, mistook the 
images of Mary and the Saints for idols of tlie Budhistic sect, 
and p(5rpotratod acts of mutilation and demolition upon tho 
carved and gihled iigiu'cs in the interior of Romish chapels. 
And, assuredly, our friends of tho Roman Catholic persuasion 
shoidd moderate tlicir anger, and exercise a little fairness of 
judgment, ere they strive to forestall and pre-occupy the pub- 
lic mind of Franco, and througli France that of Europe and 
America, with prejudices and accusations against a movement, 
which demands rather tho friendly sympathy and aid of those 
who watch with interest tho first symptoms of a great nation 
awaking from the moral and intellectual slumbers of more than 
twenty centuries. There are others who, more than Tae-ping- 
wang, deserve blame, if in each religious system alike, tho burn- 
ing of incense, tho ]jrostration before images, the tinkling of 
bells, the rosaries of beads, the prominent representation of a 
woman with a male child in her arms, and the whole detailed 
paraphernalia of tomplo shows and processions, did, forsooth, to 
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uninitiatod minds, furnish strong suspicions of muluid resem- 
blance, and led a ^dy of Native Christians, newly converted 
from Paganism, and recently aroused to a sense of the falsehood 
of the idolatry and superstition from which they had emerged, 
to confound Romish and Budhistic rites. 

There are important questions which we have to consider 
respecting the character of the religion of tho insurgents, e. g.y 
Are its doctrines essentially those of the Christian religion ? 
Do the elements of truth preponderate over those of error ? 
Are the defects, which may be observable amon" thorn, such as 
constitute a reasonable ground for condemning the whole 
movement as one of unramgled evil and the work of Satanic 
power ? Or, on tho other hand, are they the natural sliort- 
coraings of a body of imperfectly enlightened men, placed in a 
situation of novel <lirticulty, labourmg under almost unexampled 
disadvantages in their pursuit of truth, without spiritual instruc- 
tors and guides, with only a few copies of the Holy Scriptures, 
and those apparently in small, detiw^licd, and fragmentary por- 
tions, with no forms of prayer or manuals of devotion, having 
their time distraeted aini(l the arduous toil of a campaign 
and the work of religious proselytisra, with no definite views or 
clear knowledge respecting tho Sacraments, the Christian mi- 
nistry, or the constitution of a church — engaged in a strug- 
gle of life and death — and yet, amid all those hindrances and 
drawbacks, evincing a hopeful, praiseworthy, and promising 
vi^ur of mind and indo[)oiidenco of action, in tho groat under- 
taking of a moral revolution of tlieir country ? 

We do not hesitate to assort that ours is the latter and 
the more favourable view. Fully sensihio of tho possible diffi- 
culties whicli missionaries may hereafter experience in tlieir 
dealings with a body of Native Christians who have been called 
by tlio course of circumstance to strike out a peculiar patli 
for themselves — wo nevertheless incline to the ho|)o that more 
unrestricted intercourse with Kuropean Christians will here- 
after correct their misconceptions on a few points of doctrino 
and practice. Even tliu perci^ptible errors of the Tao-ping 
religious manifestoes are to be viewed with indulgence, and 
ought not to be deemed a positive and doliberato abnegation 
of Christian truth, but rather as tho enunciation of unintention- 
iilly defective and imperfect views. Tho absence of any protest 
against the national polygamy of China is not to bo wondered 
atintiiosc whorea<lof the practice in this particular, of faithful 
Abralram, the friend of God. Their material offerings presented to 
each person of the Trinity may bo nothing more than a well- 
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intentioned, though erroneous, transference of their former Pagan 
modesof honouring false gods to the service of the one true God ; 
or may have been in tlie infancy of their religious knowledge, 
borrowed from the institution of show-bread in the Jewish taber- 
nacle. Tlje isolated passage, which appears to involve a denial 
of the Trinity, is one in which the rival -emperor renounces the 
proud titles of former Chinese Monarchs, uecause their usage 
W’ould bo an encroachment upon the peculiar terms of honour 
applicable only to the great God (Shang-te), coupled with the 
assertion tliat even Jesus the Saviour of the world is called 
only Icfrd (Choo^ and not Ood (Te.)* But this is a veiy different 
assertion from that of tlie Socinian, who denies the Atonement 
of our If copies of the New Testament had been exten- 

sively circulated among them, the confession of Thomas would 
doubtless have been that of’ the religious leaders among the 
insurgents — “ My hml, and my God V' It will be seen that theirs 
is rather an imperfect and partial insight into evangelical truth, 
than a positive and dogmatic asseveration of anti-Christian 

• It has been ruHtoniiiry in native romposiiioiif, whenever the Cliincec name# 
or tiilim of liic Kin]M*nir nrenr, to coininenee anew column n« a mark of honour, 
ami to jtlace the Inipcrliil name hlirher in the by the space of two Chinese 

w<»riU. Thu name of the Supreme Uein^ is similarly honoureil, but htis the dis- 
linetion of hoinj; raised three s|)aecs in ilic pa^c. An inlcresting modification of 
this usatre porei-piilde in the Imperial pmclutnatiori.s and niatiife<tlf>e« of Tac-])iiig' 
wanjf. 'i'lie name <»f the Almighty God tlie Father is elevated tlirce sjiuees,-' 
that of Jesuw (’lirist is raistul two spueoJ*,— and the lm|wrial name and titlea of 
Tae-iiinn-wan|; liimsclf are lowered one dej'rec from the eu.stoinary i)Osiiion, and 
receive the elevation of only one space. A« mirolii are diflcrently biassed, thi^ 
fact will he ditlerenlly judj^ed, 1‘o us, however, it ajipears an in<iication that the 
|ns^^r^:enl leaders, although viowite,; Jesus Clniet os inferior to the Father us 
toueliin^ his Inimuniiy. reeogni/o his sujieriority to the most exulted of earthly 
imtentates as lotu hin;; J!is divinity. 

White the Imperial tilU'H are raised hy only one space, it is interesting to ol^scrve 
that ill their list of auiliori/.ed inioks tpuldislied as a Frefacc to each volume) 
with tile linpriiiiaiiir of Tae-}»int:-\vaiij;— the words ** Old ’’ and *• Now Testament'' 
o/ieh I'cceit e ini t'hviihtm «/' thrrr xpatrs in tlie eniimcralio)), — w here^is 'J'ac-piii;:- 
wan;;V namo. even when forniiiijja |>oi tion of the title of laniks of their own original 
eomposiiiuii, im only raised hv one Bpacc, 'I'his seems to be a plain rocojruilion of 
ilie i»anuiiount divine aiitluirity of the Holy iseripture.^ as litnt's (nK>k al)u\e hooks 
of human aiitliorship. and sn^^j,'ests the liojie that wliere so viial ami vivjjyjjj;,' an 
eleincni of esscuiial trntli is present — errois will be reeiilied and defeets e.\pur^uteil, 
hy the jroncrut cireiilatioii iiiul jierusal of the woid t>f God, les the best and surest 
eorreetive of impel feel views on tlie more mistei ious doetriiies of the Gosjiel. 
Tlie portions of Holy Seripliircs, which they have already published, exceed in 
quantity of contents all the other Inioks, wliieli are of their owu com^arsition, 
lidded lot^cther. III the books recently broui;hi from Nankin;;, tliere is un im- 
iireisioti in red ink from a lar^re moveable die or stati.p wiili the two characters-, 
Giik CiibN, “TllK IMI’KRIAL WILL FKKMITS '’-surrouiKled by the usual 
linjKTial Kvinhols. nds Iinpriinntnr is stmuficd iqioii ilic first page of the text in 
every liook. Witlt-sueh a fuel aa this before us, every iinpre)uJiceU mind will per- 
ceive ilmi there is u new era of hope for the Chinese Empire. 
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error. Tlie most unexceptionable statements of religious tnitb 
abound in their books ; and there are some passages even of elo- 
quent sublimity in these effusions of the insurgent chiefs. Com 
mencing with the earliest periods of Chinese history, they dwell 
with patriotic earnestness on the fact that China herself onco 
possessed a more correct knowledge and a purer worship of 
the one Supreme Being. They speak of tlie woi*ship of the ono 
Ghxl (Shang-to) by the grejit ancestors of tho Oliinese race, and 
dw^ell on the effects of subsequent deterioration, by which they 
fell into the wicked custom of woi^shippiug depraved sjmits 
(shin). They speak of the farther lapse from demonolatry into 
idolatr)^ ana expose the folly of worsliipping creatures of wood 
and stone, rather than the great (lod (Shang-te), tlic Creator and 
Preserver of the world. In tlieir various oi igiuut forms oi‘ d.-iily 

E 'er, they acknowledge tl»c fall of man, the di'pravity of tlio 
»an heart, tlie universal Jiahility of niankiud to eomlemiia* 
tioii, tho divino method of reeovery through tlie atouiug death of 
Jesus, and the need of the entighteiiiugaml sanct ifying intluenccs 
of tlie iloiy S[)irit. They speak of diubolieul agencies as a grave 
reality, against which they are to ho constantly wuicld'ul unto 
prayer ; and they give a prominent inqiortauee to the work of 
the Holy Spirit on tlie iieart, as tlie great Almighty Agent in 
man s renovation. They ncknowlodgo with high-miinUMl can- 
dour, that Ciiristianity, so far from Ixdng viewed with prejiulico 
as the religion of foreigners, ought rather to he regardeil witli 
approval as a return tow^ards the primitive simplicity of 
Chinese patriarclial worship, and a disencumbering of the na- 
tional religion of those later corruptions, which deinonolatry 
and iilolatry liad introduced. 

‘‘Some also say erroneously, that to word lip the great God 
‘ (Shang-te) is to imitate foreigners ; not remembering that 
‘ China has lier histories, wliich are open to iin estigation, 

‘ From tho time of Bwaii-koo ” (the first man of w lioni tho 
Chinese sjioak) “down to the periotl of tlie three dynasties, 

‘ both princes and people honoured ami worsliippod the great 
‘ (jod (Sliang-te.) 

‘‘The fact is, that, according to the histories of both tho 
‘ Chinese and foreign nations, the iiiqiortaut duty of worshi[)- 
‘ ping the great God, in the early ages of the world, several 
‘ thousand years ago, was practi.sod alike hotli by Clunese and 
‘ foreigners. But the various foreign nations in tlie West liavo 
* practised this duty up to the pre.sent time, while tlic Chinese 
‘ only practised k up to the Tsiii and ilan dynasties; since 
‘ which time they have erroneously followed the devil’s ways, 

* and allowed themselves to be deceived by the king of Hades. 
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‘ Now, however, the God, out of compassion to the chil- 
‘ dren of men, has displayed His ffreat j^wer, and delivered 

* men from the machinations of the -evil one, causing them 
‘ to retrace their steps, and again to practise the great duty 
‘ which was performed of old.” 

Equally clear and decided is their recognition of the fall of 
the Chinese nation into the depths of ignorance and sin against 
God, and the need of a revelation of the divine method of 
man’s recovery. 

“ Wlio has ever lived in the world without offending against 
‘ the cominand.s of Heaven ? But until this time no one has 
' known how to obtain dulivorance from sin. Now, however, 
' the great God has made a gracious conimunication to man, 

* and from henceforth whosoever repents of his sins in tho 
^ presence of tho great God (Shang-Le) and avoids worshipping 
‘ de[)raved spirits (shin), practising i)ervcrse things, or trans- 

* grossing tho divine conmiands, may ascend to heaven, and 
‘ enjoy happiness for tliousands and myriads of years in plea* 
‘ sure and delight, with dignity and honour, world without 
‘ end.'’ 

Again, however indistinctly tho Divinity and Atonement of 
our Lord are somotiin(*s alluded to in their writings, there arc 
other passages in which that fundameiUal doctrine of the Gospel’ 
i.s declared in its full proportions and prominence. In the 
OiU for Voath, the jirooable Text- Book hereafter of tho 
cliildrcn of every Chinese ofiicial tlirougliout the eigliteen pro- 
vinces, in tlio event of China being ruled by a professedly 
Christian Emperor — there occur the following lines lu metrical 
verso on 

RKVKBKNOK TO 

“ Jl'KUS Bis first Ikuii Son, 

in t'oniuT timos mmiI fiy Uo*l, 

JI*“ willinulv gavo Iiis lil’o to rciltu'in us from f:in, 

Of a trutli Ihs im'tlls aro jiro-oiniiuriit. 

His Cross was hard to Ikmi", 

'I'lu* surniwing olomls ofisi'urod ilio sun ; 

Till' lulorable Son, the honoured of heaveu, 

])ii*d tor voii, ehililren ol men. 

After Bis rosurrectlon He ii.<iondeil to heaven, 

ItesjiKnidetit in glory, Ho wields authority supreme. 

In Him wo know that we may trust. 

To secure salvation and ascend to heuYen,” 

The term Celestial Elder Brother” is often applied by tho 
insurgent loader to Jesus ; but those who are lamiliiu' wth 
Chinese ideas and modes of expression, will know that there 
is nothing derogatory in that phrase. Tho tefm “ children of 
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God"^ is also in the Holy Scriptures applied to all true believ- 
ers, who are “ heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ"' 
“ For which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren." 
The only extravagance of idea in the mind of^he chief, is the 
occasional symptom of his deeming himself to be a son of 
God ” in a peculiar sense, as commissioned and sent by God 
to accomplish the work of a National Reformation. In one of 
the publications there is also a revolting familiarity in his de- 
scription of heavenly scenes, and his reference to the “ wife" of 
Jesus. But there are not a few passages in the New Testament, 
in which our Lord calls himself the “ bridegroom," and his 
church the “ bride." By a well-instructed mind these figura- 
tive expressions are in no danger of being misunderstood. 
But sucn a passage as the following, memorized by a newly 
converted Pagan, or read from the New Testament, might easily 
be wrested from its allegorical representation of tlie relation 
betw'ecn Christ and his cliurch, and be regarded as a literal 
picture of heaven and its inhabitants : — Let us be glad and 
‘ rejoice and give honour to him ; for the marriage of ttie Lamb 
‘ is come ; and his luife hath made herself ready. And to her 

* was granted that she should bo arrayed in fine linen, clean 

* and white.’" 

But such defects as these are but the exceptional blemishes, 
and are not irremediable under the more favourable circum- 
stances hereafter of a foreign missionary influence. Amid 
all the error, enthusiasm and defect of these religious mani- 
festoes, they give forth to the reading population of China such 
sentiments of moral and religions trutn as never before sound- 
ed in the ears of this people. With one blow they demolish 
the superstitious distinction between lucky and unlucky days, 
and pronounce a blessing upon every season as alike fortunate, 
wliicti has been consecrated by prayer to their Father in heaven. 
Eacli person of the Trinity is acknowledged in his appropriate 
oflSce, as bearing a part in tho work of a soul's salvation. The 
Sabbath is sanctified as tho holy-day of tho Lord. Tlianksgivings 
are ottered up at eacli meal to God the Father, Gbd the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost Time would fail us, and the limits 
of this Article forbid us to enter into the detailed proofs 
which might be derived from lengthened quotations. The 
following extract will suffice to show that the great scheme 
of redemption has been set forth in their books ; and 
that, insU^ of meriting such criticisms as those observ- 
able in some of the public prints, dealing to them the 
depreciatory epithets of Mahomedaji, liormonite or Unitarian, 
they claim our sympathies as propagating the great and 

5 
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prominent trutlis of a Protestant and Trinitarian Christianity. 
We may preCaoc our closing quotation with thowords of the Kev. 
Dr. Medhnrst, of Shanghae, one who, after thirty years of Chinese 
studies, has had full opportunities of appreciating all that 
dobcrvos appreciation in the ancient classical literature of China. 
He speaks of the following hymn in these strains : — 

“ These lines constitute the redeeming feature of the whole 
‘ book ; they deserve to be written in letters of gold, and we 
‘ could dosiro nothing better for the Chinese, tlian that they 
‘ were engraven on every heart This one hymn is v^orth the four 
‘ books and the five classics of the Chinese all put together.” 

The “ book of religious precepts of the Tae-ping dynasty” 
contains, in the form of a hymn, this plain avowal of tlie Atone- 
ment of Clirist and the way of salvation : — 

** How iliircroat arc the true doctrines from the doctrines of the world! 

the houJa of men, and lct<l to the enjoyment of endleffs I)!!.-*?! : 
The wise receive tliein with exultution, iis the «*)ur(o of their liaj)j)iuefls : 
'rite hioli^h, when awakened, utidcrstuiid thereby the way to lieaven. 

Our luMivenly Father, of Ilis great mercy and urjlmnnded g<todiies9, 
S^tared nnl Hlg first-lxim w»n, hut wnt Him down into the world, 

T<» give His life for the reih'mplion of all our transgrensions, 

The kiiowleilge of which, com»lt,‘d with repentance, saves Uie souls of ’men.” 

Jkit after such an insight into the theoretical knowledge of 
Christianity among the insurgents, we may notice briefly some 
of iho more prominent facts of its practical intiuence. And 
Itoro it may bo asserted, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that every new glimpse into tlie camp at Nanking has revealed 
ad<litional proofs of the moral and religious nature of this 
movement Tbo recent visit of the Casnini has only oon- 
firmo<l the impressions produced by that of the liemics, 
Iiicitlontal corroboration also is at liand. Tho letter of Dr. 
Medliurst, in tho KoHk China, Uei'old of November 2Gth last, 
res|>ecting a deserter from Tae-ping- wang’s army, to whom 
allusion lias already boon made, has obtained an extensive cir- 
culation. Wo Imve ourselves, on more than one occasion, held 
intercourse with this native eye-witness of tho scenes in tho 
interior of tlic insurgent camp. Our testimony fully corrobo- 
rates the report of Dr. Medliurst, when ho writes of Uio air 
of candour and marks of sincerity which characterized the 
communications of a Chinese, who (by his own confession) was 
too weak to bear tlie Puritanical restnetiOTs and moral prohibi- 
tions of Tae-^ing-wang's camp. Accordii^ to his statements, 
tho books of iludlia and of Taou were indiscriminately des- 
troyed ; while even the Confiician classics, and works of ancient 
histoiy, appear to be subject to Tae-ping-wang’s censorship, 'and 
to be published only in an aUcred, i e. (as wo may presume) an 
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adapted and christianized version : — " Aa for the priests, they 

* dxired not show their faces, and together with gamblers, opium- 

* smokers and whore-mongers, were scattered to the four winds. 
‘ There was no use in talking about such, as l^ey were utterly 
‘ exterminated." 

Unable to follow the details of this published letter, we have 
only space to quote Dr. Medhurst's concluding reflections ; — 
“ What an extraordinary view does the above present of tlio 
‘ insurgent army ! What a revolution ! To induce 100,000 

* Chinamen, for months and years together, to give up tobacco, 

‘ opium, lust and covetousness ; to deny themselves in lawful 
‘ gratifications, and, what is dearer to a Chinaman's heart than 
‘ life itself, to consent to live without dollars, and all share 
‘ and share alike, braving death in its worst form, and porsover- 
‘ ing therein without flinching I There may be defective teach- 
‘ ing among them, there may be errors of a greater or loss 

* magnitude — but if what is above detailed be true — or tho 
‘ lialf of it — it is confessedly a moral revolution — it is tho 
‘ W’ondor of the age." 

Tho same missionary, three weeks later, on the 17th of Dcscom- 
bor last, in a second letter to tho same journal, gives an addi- 
tional proof of the morality and religion of tho insurgents, as 
furnished by an emissary from Tao-ping-wang's camp, who 
appears to have recently arrived at Shanghae n>3m Nanking. 
It iiui.st bo borne in mind that tho local insurrections whicii 
toruiinatod in tho capture of Shanghao and Amoy, (tho lattor 
city has been since abandoned to the Imperialists,) had no direct 
connexion with the central rebellion of Tao-ping-wang at 
Nanking— being brouglit about by mombors of tho Triad 
and other secret societies, which being confederated together 
for political and predatory objects, hod no common bond 
of union or sympatliy with tlie religious host of Tao-ping- 
wang. Although there have been recent symj>toms of mutual 
correspondence, it was patent at an earlier period to every 
observer that tho two bodies were distinct, and had no commu- 
nity of interest, except that of joint enmity to tho Manchow 
dynasty. Dr. Med hurst was preaching in a chapel inside tho 
walls of the city of Shanghao, since its capture by tho Triad 
members. During his address, ho was interrupted by a 
Kwang-se man, who harangued tho by-standors on the truth of 
the missionary 8 doctrines, and their exact identity with tlioso 
of Tae-ping-wang, 

“ I vv^as doscanting" (writes tho reverend gentleman) “ on tho 
' folly of idolatry, and urging tho necessity of worsliipping tho 
‘ one true God, on tho ground that lie alone could protect His 
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‘ Bervants, while idols were things of nought, destined soon to 

* perish out of the land ; when suddenly a man stood up in the 
‘ midst of the congregation, and exclaimed, * That is true, that is 
‘ true, the idols must perisli and shall peridL I am a &wang-8e 
‘ man, a follower of Tae-ping-wang ; we all of us worship one 
‘ God (Shang-te), and believo in Jesus, while we do our utmost 
' to put down idolatiy ; everywhere demolishing the temples, 

* and destroying the idols, and exhorting the people to forsake 
' these superstitions. When we commenced, two years ago, 

* we were only 3,000 in number, and we have marched from one 
‘ end of the Empire to the other, putting to flight whole armies 
‘ of the Mandann troops that were sent against us. If it had 

* not been that God was on our side, we could not have thus 
‘ prevailed against such overwhelming numbers : but now our 
‘ troops have arrived at Teen-tsin,' (the out-port of Peking 
and distant only seventy miles therefrom,) ‘and we expect 
‘ soon to be victorious over the whole Empire. He then pro- 
‘ ceeded to exhort the people, in a most lively and earnest 
‘ strain, to abandon idolatry^ which was only the worsliip of 
‘ devils, and the perseverance in wliich wouhl involve them in 
‘ the inisory of hell ; while by giving it up, and believing in 
‘ Jesus, they would obtain the salvation of their souls. As for 
‘ us, he said, we feel miite happy in the profession of our religion, 

‘ and look on the day of our death as the happiest period 
‘ of our existence. When any of our number die, wo never 

* weep, but congratulate each other on the joyful occasion, he- 

* cause a brotlier is gone to glory, to enjoy all the raagniticence 
‘ and splendour oi the heavenly worht While eoiitinuing 
‘ hero, we make it our business to keep the commandments, to 
‘ worship God, and to exhort each other to do good ; for wliich 
‘ end wo have frequent meetings for preaching and prayer.'” 

“ I could not help being struck” (continues Dr. Medhurst) 
" with the appearance of the man, as he went on in this ear- 
‘ nest strain ; nold and fearless as he stood, openly denouncing 

* the vices of the people ; his countenance Deaming with iu- 

* telligence ; his upright and manly form, the very picture of 

* health ; wliile his voice thrilled through the crowd. They 

* seemed petrified with amazement; their natural conscience 

* assured tnem that his testimony was true ; while the convic- 
‘ tion seemed to be strong amongst tliem, that the two great 
‘ objects of nis denunciation, opium and idolatry, were both 
‘ bad things, and must be given up.” 

We may at tliis point incidentally notice two or three ques- 
tions formerly debated, but recently decided, by the personal 
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testimony of native eye-witnesses of credible authority. The 
Chinese revolntion is not a Tria<I Society Movement. That 
lai^e numbers of the members of these secret confederations 
joined in the insurrection during its earlier stages, is not 
improbabla It is now however certain, that Tae-ping-wang, 
chiefly on the ground of religious dissimilarity, rejected a consi- 
derable number of fighting men belonging to the Triad Society, 
who wished to Join him a year or two ago. In the month 
of May last he inflicted a flnol blow upon their hopes, when it 
is said that 300 Triad members at Nanking were put to death, 
either for their treasonable disaffection, or a tumultuous rising 
against his rule. It appears that a profession of Christianity is 
made a compulsory condition of adhesion to his cause. Tho 
superscription of tho Chinese character shun, “ obedient,'’ over 
the door of a house, is held a sufficient token of tho siihmission 
of its inmates. But “ brotherhood” and fnitcrniziition are con- 
nected with a profession of tho same reliLMoiis belief, the 
memorizing of the same forms of prayer, and tho observance 
of tho same daily rules. It will of course be apparent to every 
one tliat collateral disadvantages may result from this unben cl- 
ing law of forced religious conformity — in tho insincerity of 
some, and tlie fanaticism of otliers, amid so heterogeneous a 
multitude. Their spiritual organization also appears to bo more 
strict than was formerly supposed. As eaiOy as 1852, not only 
were tViere six kings (wang) witli Tao-ping-wang as their hea(], 
sustaining the respoasibility of the military control, the civil 
direction and the religious arrangements of the liost ; but there 
were also — (and a similar extemporized ecclesiastical constitution, 
doubtless, alsonow prevail s) — twelve kwoh-sze, “national teach ers,'' 
called also “ priests” (if />nr. sacrificial priests), whoso 

distinctive office it was to administer baptism. Subordinate to 
them were twenty-four chang l(u>u, “ presbyters,” or “ elders” for 
each (livi.sion of tho camp, being above 200 “ elders” in all for 
the whole army. It was tlie distinctive work of tlio “ elders” to 
aft’ord daily instruction, and to report fit subjects for bapti.sm to 
the superior “ national teachers” or “ priests.” Tiieso last 
named officers administer baptism, whicli is performed by dip- 
ping the face in a vessel of water, or by pouring water on the 
Lead, an invocation of tho Trinity accompanying the rite. It 
appears also that the accounts of cruelties to idolatrous priests 
have been greatly exaggerated, and that the insurgent leaders 
have, in the more recent stages of the Bebellion, trusted less to 
physical arguments than to moral suasion. Wo observe an 
additional evidence of this fact in the increased activity of Tae- 
ping-wang'sChristian press at Nanking. The Cassini brought 
down two additional oricinal Tracts ; and what is more 
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imporUmt to know, conveyed the pleasing intelligence that the 
whole of the Holy Scriptures are possibly in the course of pu^ 
lication. Whether there be any truth or not in the rumour 
that four Imndrod Chinese pnnters are kept constantly at 
work in publishing the relijnoiis books of Tae*ping-wang — 
it is evident that considerable activity now prevails in uiis 
department. In the mouth of May last the nemvea brought 
away only one portion of the Holy Scriptures, the first 
twenty-eight chapters of Genesis, according to Dr. Qutzlaff’s 
version. The imprimatur of Tae-ping-wang as Emperor, with 
the superscription “Volume the first,'" led many persons to 
infer tuat it was probably but the beginning of a series of 
reprints of the Word of God. Tliese hopes have been proved 
well grounded ; and the Vaasini has brought to Shanghae — 
(a strange freight fora French ship of war, with Romish priests 
on boanl) — additional volumes of tne Holy Scriptures, consisting 
of the remainder of Genesis, the book of Exodus, according 
to Gutzlatt's version : — and (what is particularly a subject of 
congratulation for Protestant missionaries) a portion of tho 
Neiu Testament, consisting of St. Matthew’s Gospel, printoil 
almost verbatim from the version of Gutzlatf. Whatever may 
bo written by prejudiced Papists, and by men of tlio world 
unfriendly to Missions, or incredulous of Protostant miasionary 
results (for, with a few exceptions, the disbelievers in the reli- 
gious character of tho movement give occasional expression 
to Kontiincuts incompatible with tho supposition of their 
belonging to any other class) — wo avow our candid belief 
and causcientious conviction, that, wbiio there is not a littio 
in this movement, on wliicli wo would suspend awhile our 
judgment, and which wo regard as elements of future danger 
and possible diiheulty in spreading the pure Gospel in China — 
tlio hopeful features of tho case, and tho real claims upon our 
favourjible sympathies and goo<l wishes, should greatly out-w'cigh 
tho ofiposito in our estimate of its character. Tlie finger of Divino 
Providonco appears to us signally conspicuous in this revolu- 
tion. Tho moral, social, and political condition of China was 
almost Iiopelossly wretched and debased. Its wdiolo system of 
Govominent, of society and religion, was to bo broken up, re- 
modelled, re-constructed and renewed. In looking about for an 
agency available for such an end, tlio mind wus depressed and 
perplexoti Tho Government was corrupt, the scholars were 
feeble and inert, the gentry were servile and timid, the lower 
classes were engrossed in the struggle for subsistence, the wholo 
nation scorned Wind band and foot, witi\ iboir moral energies 
paralyzed, their intellectual faculties stunted, and their civil 
liberties crushed bcnoatli the iron gripe of power and tho 
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debasing influenoe of sensuality. Political subjection to an efieto 
despotism, and addiction to opium, had enervated the national 
mind, and rendered the Chinese helpless as a race. 

Prom themselves no reformer appeared likely to arise. Their 
canonized virtue of filial piety was i^erverted and abused as 
the grand support of despotism. The Confucion system of 
political ethics had, after twenty-four centuries of experiment, 
been proved to be ineflectivo. Christianity suggested itself to 
every thinking mind as the sole panacea for the moral, social, 
and civil disorders of China. But a spread of the Gospel, during 
the present generation, even beyond tlie most sanguine expecta- 
tions of missionaries, ]iromised but a remote and a partial 
remedy. Besides, it was apparent to tlio observei*s of history, 
that it is only gradually, and at first almost insensibly, that tlio 
influence of Christianity elevates tlic tone of soeioty, and 
changes the institutions of a people. The first converts to 
Christianity in a laud do not ordinarily seek publicity or 
court the observation of the masses, (diristian piety loves 
rather the quiet retirement of tlio “upper cimmber ” than tlio 
noise and busy tlirong of the forum. But it is in tliis state of 
perplexity and despondency that wo turn to survey the present 
movement, its cliief actors and its accomplished results ; and 
beholding we admire, and admiring wo tliank God for, wlmt 
our eyes are privileged to see. China, a little wliile ago, 
apparently firmly rooted in licr antiipiity, her exclusivoness 
and her immobility, was beyond tlie hope of change or of pro- 
gress. But a new influence has atlectod her masses, ami tlio 
vibrations of a new moral shock are propagated. A liody of 
imperfectly enlightened men — under a Icailer following tlio 
impulses of a supposed mandate from Heaven, with sufficient 
perception of evangelical truth to give the sanction of the 
Gospel to his mission, and yet with such views of Christian doc- 
trine and practice os permitted liim to do those deeds of hardi- 
hood, of retribution and of violence, which a more matured 
in.sight into the spirit of Christianity woiilil have checked and 
caused him to recoil from — was needed for a vigorous blow, 
which should result in the expulsion of Moncliow rule and tho 
subversion of Budhistic idolatry. 

Such a IxKly of men, under such a loatlor, w'e now behold 
in the insurgent army of Chri.stian patriots under Tao-ping- 
wang at Nanking. Many delays may mterposc to procrastinate 
the d^of final settlement between the two parties in the strug- 
gle. Tlie Chinese are averse to change, and wedded to old 
associations. Tlie Mancliows may retire to Tartary •, and 
TC|>ort states) alrcatly instructions have l>oen forwarded to tho 
goremors of the maritime provinces to send the revenue no 
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longer to Peking, but to the Mfinchowian province of Sbiog- 
king, on the Yellow Sea, whose capital is Mou^en. The northern 
detachment of the patriot army is now in tne vicinity of Pe- 
king. Delay until the spring, or even defeat, or even exter- 
mination of that northern army before the Mongol troops/ who 
have hastened to the northern frontier to avert the downfall 
of the Mancliows, will only damage the prestige of the patriot 
cause, but cannot turn the tide of progressive victory, which 
has set in from the south, and will, ere long, bring the victorious 
hands of Tae-j)ing-wang himself to the northern capital The 
political problem seems already solved ; and the dynasty of 
tlie Mancnow Tartars seems hopelessly falling, or fallen to rise 
no more. The immediate alternative seems to lie between the 
new dynasty of Tae-ping and the prevalence of anarchy. For 
the sake of this vast nation, for the sake of suffering humanity, 
and for tlie sake of the interests of pure Cliristianity, we desire 
to see a speedy consummation of the struggle, and a prompt 
termination of the intervening misery of tran.sition of Empire. 
The future is not without hope ; and a more glorious day may 
oven sbortly dawn upon this land, with all the suddenness, as 
well as the violence of Oriental Revolutions, and the vicissi- 
tudes of semi-barbarous dynasties. Our hopes (under the con- 
trolling IVovidonce of (Jod) centre in Tae-ping-wang and his 
host of imperfectly enlightened warriors at Nanking. The 
Kuipireonce gained — missionary instructors hereafter welcomed 
— foreign intercourse enlarged — the arts and sciences of VYestem 
nations introduced — and [mblic, official, and autlmritative atten- 
tion to iho claims of the Christian religion secured — -it will 
prohahly then follow that the emissaries of the pure Gospel of 
Olirist may be able to correct, improve, and purify that won- 
derful combination of essential truth with partial error, which 
lias convulsed one-third portion of mankind, and attracted the 
universal gaze of Christendom. 

The events which we have been considering will, doubtless, 

* Diirio^ bar recent trip to Nanking, the Ccutini obsorred an immente bod^ 
of war-junka and soldiers on board, belonging to the insurgent party at Kaiiking, 
lining the riror near Chinkeang, and apparonily destined to proceed up the Grand 
Canal, viA Kwachow and Yanchow, in the direction of Peking. On this soppod- 
tioB, it appears to t)0 the tactics of the insurgent leaders to strengthen their |m'. 
lion in the ueigbbourbood of Teen-tain, until the spring, with a view to a combined 
movemoDt upon Poking, after the termination of the severity of a northern winter. 
The remarkable progress of the detached army through the province* of Hoonan, 
Bhaose and Pichill, since the capture of Nanking, and the lar^ reinforcemenu sent 
to them in their winter qaarten by the more direct route of the Grand Canal, show 
a more comprehensive scheme of policy and tact in their military movements th a n 
that oaualiy witnesud among the Chinese. A ruling mind of no ordinary pow- 
ers ii evidently at the supreme direction of movementa. The early P^rt Ot the 
euiuinf^ summer will, doubtless, witnoM important occnirenoes in the TiduiUy of 
the capital. 
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exercise a powerful and permanent influence upon Cliina and 
her relations witli forei^ powers. New treaties will have to 
be formed ; vast international interests will have to be atl just- 
ed ; and the representatives of Western countries need to 
exercise a comprehensive largeness of views, and a moderate 
forbearance in dealing with those who may soon become the 
de facto rulers of China A dignified firmness must be evinced 
in enforcing the right of open and unrestricted intercourse 
between all the members of the great family of mankind, whom 
the Almighty has rendered mutually dependent upon each 
other, in the artificial wants, which civilization creates, of the 
products of every soil and clime. We must not expect to seo 
at once every ve.stige of Chinese idiosyncrasy removed, or their 
aftbeted national supremacy instantaneously abandoned. The 
prime minister of Tae-ping-wang gave a somewhat cool recep- 
tion to the French plenipotentiary recently at Nanking. For 
ourselves, we feel neither surprise nor regret that a foreign 
power, which lias no commerce to ^irotect in these Kastern seas 
— wliose inaction in the interests of trade forms a strong tempta- 
tion to dangerous intermeddling in the politics of lloniish 
missions — and whoso sliips of war, as a roving scpiadron of 
missionary police, over the waters of the Pacific, have’ ever been 
too ready to abet the disputed claims, and to redress the ima- 
ginary grievances of the Jesuits tbrougbout the Fast — should 
expci ience, on the first occasion of a diplomatic interview, tho 
couf^cquences of that distrust which tho attitude of French 
oflicials in the matter of Romisli feuds in Chusan luis been 
calculated to provoke. Tlio public notification, which was 
issued on Christmas-day last, to prepare tho foreign community 
at Shanghao for a French bombardment of the Chinese city, 
in retaliation of injuries inflicted by the local rebels on a native 
Romish catccViist, who had incurred the suspicion of being a 
spy, is too fresh in our recollection to render a more detailed 
specification neces.sary. Tlie Governments of Britain and the 
IJuited States, as the joint reprcsontative.s of Anglo-Saxon 
religion, liberty, and laws, as the jiioneers of commerce, of 
civilization and of free institutions throughout the world, a.s 
inheriting a common literature, and speaking a common lan- 
guage, w'hich is destined to become the mother- tongue of infant 
States and Empires yet unborn ; and, above all, as tho favoured 
depoataries of a pure form of Christianity, and the common 
blessings of the Reformed faith, ought at this crisis to pre- 
sent a firm and united front, and to acquiesce in no acts 
of aggressive policy on the part of others, which may un- 
duly depress China, and unjustly compromise her domestic 

T 
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administration or her foreign relations. They need to be doubly 
watchful against the Romanist and Romanizing party in China, 
whether of Frcncli Papists, of American Liberalists, or 5 English 
LatitodinarianB, in their efforts for the aggrandizement of the 
Papacy. Any claims, privileges, immunities, exemptions or 
Conditions, wliich may be stipulated for, beyond t)ie reasonable 
limils of roligiotis tot^ration, must be met, resisted, and coun- 
teracti!il ]>y a manly independence of action on the part of 
tho two great ProU siant powers. The veriest semblance of a 
Frcncb Protectorate of tlie Nntivo Roman Catholics in (Tiina, 
iniist be o[*poHe<l and frustrated, ns tlie sure precursor of 
European feuds, and as an insertion of the tliin end of a wedge 
wbicli will sooner or later rend Cliiua witb int4?rnul <lissension9, 
and renew and rfi-pro«luce in a dilViTont fonn,on her soil, the spec- 
tacle wliicli is now witnessed in 'riirkey, of the claims of Rus- 
fiian ititerventioii in the domes! ie jmlicy of the Poi t»‘ on behalf of 
the (irec'k Christians. The dipiomatists of the West must bo 
watclunl in this emergency; and [nildic oj)inion must alton- 
tivcly, jealously, and persevci iiigly, track tlie course of Etiro[>ean 
Btatesmcn in tbo grave tra!isacti(ms on wliich tb(‘y have now 
to enter, and in dt'aliug with those niomeutous interests which 
they are called to stij)ei intend and foster. 

The probable idVecls of this great movement upon tlio moral, 
Hociid. political aTid religious crujdiiiori of Cliina, claim a passing 
notice, '/'here must In* no impaf icn{‘<‘, no liastc. no niin*asori- 
ablruess, in tbo expectations wbicli w<‘ an* b‘d to form. Cliirm 
is now the scene of civil war, and is oonviilNi'd by a struggle 
for I'unpire. And yet how littb- of its disturbing influence is 
felt beyotnl tlie immediate circle of the cliicf actors I Tho 
cili(‘s tin the s(*A-board suffer its disorgaTiizing cflocts, ami the 
loealii ies in the vicinity of tlu^ eontmiding forces are thrown 
’into tumult and confusion. Tlie traile of the northern ports 
is partially Rusjiemlod, through the insecurity of transit of 
goods into and from the interior And yet, while foreign im- 
iiorts into China meet with few purchasers, and there is a general 
lioarding of the precious motal.s, tho export of tea and silk 
has exceedeil the average of funner years. The vast proiior- 
tion of tho native population are too busily engaged in the 
struggle for daily subsistence, tp bo much agitated by the 
remote considerations of a change of dynasty. But the Man- 
chow Government are unable to fall back upon tho loyalty of 
tho masses ; anti it is proliable that, on the capture of Peking, 
and tlie destruction oi Tartar prestige, the whole country will 
(quietly and speotlily submit to the new r^me. And there 
is a much- better prospect of good Govenunent under the rule 
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of Tde-ping-wang. The patriot leaders will Daturally be more 
open to foreign influence ; — the principles of civil and religious 
liberty are more easily grafted on a Cliristian stock ; the free 
intercourse with European and American missionaries is here- 
after more likely to ditVuse Christian i»loas and views respecting 
the true relations between the rulers and the ruled ; — and an 
open free Bible, printeil and published by a Christian Emperor, 
distributed throughout the Empire by his august authority, ami 
acknowledged not only as tho Divine Text-book of religious 
truth, but as the foumlation of wise, humane, and beneficent 
Government, must, ere long, in tlie natural course of things, 
and above all, under the promised blessing of God upon the 
perusal of His own word, acldeve great moral results for China, 
anil irradiate every dwelling, from the cottage to the throne, 
wdth the sentiment : “Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will towards men." 

A few months, or perha[)s oven a few years, of partial dis- 
order over, and after tho gradual consolidation of a new dynas- 
ty, or even the partition of the Empire among tho leaders as 
indi'peiideiit sovereigns, or os subonlinato princes under the 
feudal lordship of 'rao*|)ing-\vang as Emperor — what a bound- 
less vision of iinjamding results is opened to the couteiuplativo 
niiiid, in the prospect of a inillioii of New Testiinieuts judici- 
ously circulated in Cldna, ut the expcrice of tho Britisli and 
Eoieign Bible Society, and as a pcaCc-utfering’ frcmi I hi tain to 
Cliina, after the wrong of the cuiitrahand tnidio in opium I 

'J’no wider opening of Cliina, couse(ju<.‘nt on the estuhlish- 
ment of a dynjtsty [>rofessing the Christian religion, ami friend- 
ly to foieigners, may he fx[iected to pivalnco a rapid advance- 
ment in the material prosneriLy of the country and the moral 
iniprovement of the p(,‘0[>le. The arts and sciences of Cliristen- 
dom will he introduced. .Sleam-vossels, railroatis, and tho 
electric telegraph will bring into close proximity eacli remote 
extremity of the Empire. The internal rijsources of tho coun- 
try will he developed. An impetus will ho given to native 
produce uud manufactures. 'JTo materials of a lucrative, repro- 
ductive, and mulually heneficia] commerce, between the Ea.sLern 
and the Western worlds, will he multi[>lied. 'I'he artihciul 
wants and tastes created by a progressive civilization will cau.se 
a fresh demand for imports fiom foreign regions ; and the 
looms of Manchester an<l Leeds, tho foundries of SheflSold 
Binninghani and Pittsburg, and the ships of London, Liver- 
pool and New York, will find additional employment And 
China, with a territory extending over twenty degrees of lati- 
tude, and combining the advantages of every clime, powease*— 
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in the rich Taricty of mineral treasnres l>nng in her bosom, 
in tho capabilitic'M of a vast addition to her present staple pro- 
<luco of silk and tea — and in the thrifty industry, the inven- 
tive skill, and the imitative genius of her people — ^ample mate- 
riida and a^lcipiato resources for a return trade. 

The traffic in opium, and the import of this contraband article 
in foreign vessels, is a dead loss to China, demoralizing tho 
people, draining the country of silver bullion, and creating 
no reci|)rocal mlvantagc. The habitual consumers of opium cease 
to l>o tlirifty, active, lioncst, and useful members of society. The 
ranks of tho criminal and the profiigato, the idle and the fie- 
pravofl, the reckless and tho unruly, are reinforced from the vic- 
tims of this Noductive Honsiiality. Opium, smugglofl into China 
in foreign vessels, and connived at (»y tljo corrupt local autho- 
rities, must honcefertli ho abandoned under a new order of 
things. Tlie. patriot loailers have prohibited tlio use of opium 
to tlieir adliercnts under pain of dcalli. Tht'y <leclare tliat 
fonjigners iniiy go through tho# length and brcadtli of tho 
land, but only on condition of oi)ium being ezclinled. Tae- 
ping'Wang views this noxious drug as a me4inH of demoraliza- 
tion to the \H*ople, and of min to bis country. And tho patriot 
leaders are men likf^ly tt> keep their word. Opium liiLs been 
the f>ceasion of downfall to tbo Mauehow flynaslv. It Ictl tn 
tlie dispulfjs uiuh‘r ('ommissioner Jan, wliicli omled in a 
war with tho Hrilisli, Thf‘ luiyment of an indemnity of live 
millicins sterling iinpoverisliod the Jm|ierial KxchtSjuer, ami 
Io<.l to nil aggraviLlioit of tlu^ abuse of putting np oHiees, ho- 
nours and poWfT, for sale to tlie liight‘st ladilcr. It led 
to tlie flestruction of TartJir ]»restige, by exhibiting tlie weak- 
ness of tho Imperialist armies before a mere bamlfid of 
foreigners. The* more widely prevah.'nt consumption of opium 
has entered the camp, luid enervated t.hc niililary levies ot tho 
Ji]in|»eror. It has caused a moral and physical fh^min'racv in 
tiuwo who should liave been the <lefenders of tho Knrpire. 
Those who have visitefl the Imperialist army now liesieging 
Shanglioe, will agree with us iu tho sad inferences which tlio 
siiectaelo of demoralized, rnifianly and haggard sensuality in 
tiint opiuui'suioking as.semblage of men, from all the provinces, 
was calculated to fix in the memory and deepen for ever in the 
mind. British and American Christians should look well to 
this <tuest.ion, and moke their voice audible, oml their influence 
felt in its adjustmenU Ko more questions of finance must be 
permitted to tempt our diploiimtists to abandon the path of 
strict Christian cunsisiency ; and our Anglo-Indian Government 
must be prepared, dteeriully, to sacrifice her Opium Revenue of 
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three miUions sterling annually, on the altar of Britain’s duty, 
and of China’s moral and material well being. The consular 
representatives of Christian powers must be instructed to give 
ertect and support to the new rulers of a country, now deter- 
mined on checking the moral deterioration of her inhabitants, 
and soon (it is to be hoped) about to take her humble, yet 
honourable place, as the weakest and youngest sister in the 
great farally of Christian nations. 

Our limits compel us hastily to concludo our review of this, 
the most wonderful movement of modem times. And yet, 
More we bring our summary to a close, wo cannot avoid nl hid- 
ing to the virtual settloTnent, by tlie native patriots, of the jihi- 
lologicnl (question which lias seriously divided Protestant mis- 
sionaries in China, respecting tho proper word for “ God” in tlio 
Chinese language. 

The word '' Shavfj-ie*’ is used in tlieir religious hooks 547 
times in the higliest sense, as tho “ God ” of Cliiistiaiis ; while 
the oppn.sitG tenn “sA/n,” (the word for ''spirit," wliethcr 
divine, liuman, angelic, or demoniacal) never oeenrs oven iu 
one single instjuu'o, witlioiit ndjiinet, in ilio sense of “God,” 
either as tho suhieet of a sentence, or in tlio vocative cas(\ as 
the Iknng to wliom any of tlie prayers are addressed. 'J’lio 
prospective distribution of a mil lion of Chinese New Ttistaments, 
with tho term ‘‘ Shang-to” for (iod- — carried out by the co-opeia- 
tion, in this particular, of tlio Bishop of Viotoria, and tho Jlov. 
Drs. Medliui*st and Begg’O, of the IwOiidon Missionary Society — 
not t< mention tlie employmruit of this same term also by tlio 
late Dr. Gutzlatl' throngdiout his translation of tlie Jlihle — men 
represoiitiiig such various eoinmuiiions, countries and classes 
of opinion as are sugg(*sted liv the mere mention of their narnes 
— raises many groumls of salisfactory retlectiori, and afi’ords a 
guarantee, that the Ci.s-Atlaiitic missionaries in China are lilo;- 
ly to pursue a common eourso of action. We hail thi.s coM.siim- 
inatioxi with satisfaction, and give expression to tho hope that 
the conscientious arul devoted inissionaries, who have hitherto 
regarded tlio term “ Shang-m” as no hetter than the “ Baal,” 
or iho “Ju}iiter ” of ( hiue.so inythology, will modify tlieir 
views and correct llieir .statements, now that they witness such 
jiravers as tliose otlered np by the patriots, ascending daily to 
“fehang-te” as the one true God, through tho mediation of 
the one Saviour Jesus Christ, for the gift of the one sancti- 
fying Spirit. It will be a course fraught with danger, and strong- 
ly to he ileprecatcd, if any foreign niisHionarieH, through a iniH- 
takeo zeal, should eruleavour to convince tho patriot loailers 
tlmt the great Being wliom tliey worship is a mere cliiof god 
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of the Chinese Pantheon, raJher than the one GoJ and Father 
who hath made of one blood all the nations of mankind. 

How marvellous arc the dispensations of Divine Providence 
in the history of this people I How wonderful the reflection, 
that in a two-fold direction, from without and from within, the 
dawning day of new and unwonted influence should be aris- 
ing UfK>n this land ■ Her thrifty emigrants to California, Austra- 
lia, and tlie West Indies, her numerous settlers in Borneo, Java, 
Sinffafwro and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, all 
point out tliis remarkable race as destined, by God, under the 
now conditions of a christianized people, to hear a glorious part 
in the civilization of the world, and in improving the material 
and moral condition of mankind. Ciiiiia, in her emigrant 
population, has been suhjwted to a now moral influence from 
without ; and lier cliildren bring liack from distant lands 
the elements of a higher civilization. And it is at such 
a season, when the streams of Chinese emigration pour forth 
into other lamls, that the founmin .source itself begins to bo 
purified with a niligious and a (Jhristiau impregnation. Those 
who |>onder on tlu'sc simple workings of tlie intricate machi- 
nery of Divine I’rovitleiiee, will see in them new sul»jecls 
fr^r wonder, and new imUives to adoring praise, in resfx ct to 
the great mond ruler jind direelor of the destinies of our planet 

In concluding this Article on the pres4*nt movement in China, 
W'o will iiicrely state tlmt we have gi\'eti to our views, 

fully sensible of the reponsibility wliieli we incur in guiding 
the public mind to a judgmmit respecting its chiiraeter. For 
ourselves, wo aeknnwieilge tlie failil»ility of hniiiun judgment, 
and profess only a sincere desire to know' ami to propagate t)»o 
triitli. We have a strong convietion lliat our general views 
will derive contirmation from a closer view of tho insurgents. 
The issue of events may f^uid to correct our opinions on some 
matters of detail. A more inliinato actjuaintanco with the 
chief mMors in the insurrection will soon enable the world to 
judge for itself, and scatter every theory to the wintls, except 
that based on nmlity and tnith. In any ca.se, we shall experi- 
ence the satisfacti(m of having endeavoured to consider atten- 
tively, to weigii deliberately, and to describe impartially, the 
|irineij>al facts and more prominent features of a movement, 
w)iieli will atVoct the temporal and external prospects of one- 
third portion of mankind, and appears likely to issue in one of 
tho most exiraordinar}', politick, social, moral, and religious 
revolutions of modem times. 
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Abt. IV. — I*lrst Report of the Commissioners appointed ti in- 
quire and rrport upon the system of sHperiutendinq mid ftr^cu^in^ 
Ruhlic Works rn the Madras Presidency, submitted to the 
Right Honorable the Onxyernor in Council of Fort St. George, 
on the 23rrf December, 1 852. Ordered by the House of Cwn- 
mons tobeprinteil, *2.1 ih May, 1853. 

Many tbinj^s, in tlioniselves more or less disagreeable, are 
done, chiefly or solely, that tlie doers niny say they have d()ne 
them. Tluis, the eulerprising Frenciimiin, lifter one brilliiint 
tiny with tlie Qnorru, always declined renewlni' the “ triste 
plaisir,'* by saying Mnb, vum ami, je I'ai fait dejar JJis 
solitary perfornmnee had added to the stock of his achieve- 
meats, and thereby the (htid had clieaply purcdiased llit> 
privilege he coveted : — he could boast. Instances of the like 
nature might bo multiplieil xisiptc ad nause^nn, from a single 
loval visit to St. James’s, to seeing a fellow-ertsitnre hanged ; 
but we prefer rtnninditig our readers liow wittily and efli^c- 
tmdly, not to say inunorally, tlie cogency of this prevailing 
plea was demolislied by U. li. Sheriilari. ilis .son (lud'oie the 
days of Sir JI. Davy’s safety-lamj)) was sagely, on the ground 
we are discussing, defending Ids descent into a coal-pit, when 
his explanation was abruptly cut sliort by the cjuostiori, “ VVoll, 

‘ Tom, if you wanted to say you’d been down a coal-pit, 

‘ why did not you say so before Now how many readers of tlio 
formidable volume, whose title heads this article, will tliero he, 
with whom a cursory perusal, like the Frenchman’s fleld-day, 
is an egam operatum, suggestive only of weariness.'' liow many 
to whom it is worse ihuii ilie Durham coal-pit, who plod 
heavily through the folio, to say they have ? And, lastly, how 
many (pray we that tliey bo not in high places, Ihaird.s and 
Council Chambers) wlio, inwardly deriding such sinifiiicity, 
adoj)t Sheridan’s ready suggeslion, and opunly uppropr'mto the 
very deed for their want of wdll ? 

fiut he the numl>ers, under these and otlii‘r categories, what 
they inav, it is at once our own most serious belief and fear, 
that to tiie multitudes dwelling in lids land, whether nilera or 
ruled, civil, coiniiierciai, or military, the deeply iinpurtarU 
subject so carefully, searchingly, and, we would advisedly add, 
90 dispassionately discussed in the Madras Report, is neither 
tempting, palatable, nor digestible. 

L^rd £ilenborough’s idea of Indian official composition 
is amusingly betrayed in his recently asking a witness, if 
he did not, from his own knowledge, believe that in any 
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correspondence a preliminary sheet of foolscap would be devoted 
to extraneous matter, before the introduction of the ostensible 
subject of tJie despatch. AVe beg our readers to believe 
that the tliree Madras Commissioners, whose zealous labours 
are about to occupy our attention, are not men liable to 
the ex-Governor-General’s censure ; and the apprehensions 
we have expressed, that their proceedings will fail to 
obtain general currency and popular acceptance, are ground- 
ed on t!ie limits to which the investigation of tlie Com- 
missioners has been restricted, to the exclusive nature of their 
inquiries, to the localities being little known or loved, and to 
the professional character unavoidably attaching itself to the 
Official lieport. But to the increasing number of those who 
wisli and advocate the steady march of enlightened and con- 
scientious progress, it is so desirable that an accurate know- 
ledge of tlie conclusions to which the Madras Commission has 
arrived, should he conveyed ; and so important is it, that some- 
what of the nature, extent, and reasons governing the proposed 
reforms and future administration of the Madras territories, should 
be rendered more or less familiar to the public, that we shall en- 
deavour to place before our readers as comprehensive a summary 
(albeit of necessity, imperfect and siiperfieial) of the first part of 
the Hojjort, as our limits will allow, that haply, thereby, we may 
either attract attention to the work itself, or awaken a more 
general spirit of synipHtby and inquiry into the past, recent, and 
present condition, as well as the future prospects, of that Presi- 
dency, popularly denominated “ The Benighted.” 

When instructions, founded upon a very able and interesting 
general letter from the Court of Directors, dated 30th January, 
1850, for the assembling at each Presidency of a Commission 
of Inquiry into the Department of Public Works, reached India, 
shrewd observers were heard to quote Campbell’s familiar 
line : — 

“And coming events cast thoir shadows before." 

Significantly adding that, but for the gentle coercion of the 
30th April, 1854, already ominously “ looming in the future,” 
no such field of searching investigation and of startling dis- 
closure would have been opened to the keen scrutiny of parties 
selected for their experience, ability and acumen ; and whose 
labours, moreover, were plainly fove-doomed to all the publicity 
of a return to an order of the British House of Commons. The 
Court’s letter authorizing the measure calculated to produce 
such vast benefit is dated as' above-mentioned, in January, 1850; 
and its orders were carried into effect, without very much, or 
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first assembled in December of the same year; at Madras 
they met for the despatch of business on the 2]8t March, 1851 ; 
and at Poonah, in the Bombay Presidency, in the beginning of 
April, 1851. But before making that more minute examina- 
tion of the Madras Report, which we shall shortly do, our atten^ 
tion is drawn irresistibly towards the very notable contrast 
ofiered by the respective treatment and positions of the sister 
Commissions at Calcutta and Madras. In each case, the com- 
position of the body, and the selection of members b^ the high- 
er powers^ would seem to have been not only unobjectionable, 
but peculiarly happy and appropriate. A civilian of reputation, 
enjoying the confidence of Government, was associated with two 
military officers of rank, amply and undeniably endowed with 
professional qualifications of a high order, ripened and matured by 
long practical experience. We apprehend that both the nature 
and the range of. inquiry were so very different at the Presi- 
dencies of Bengal and Madras, that no pertinent conclusion 
is to he drawn from the fact of the one body having completed 
its researches and digested its Report in little more than three 
months, whilst the other has been found to require a seven-fold 
period, to put forth only the portion now before us ; nor, indeed, 
in this stage of our Article, can any useful comparison be insti- 
tuted between the productions of the two Boards, as submitted 
to their several Governments, respectively, on the 5th March, 
1851, and the ,23rd December, 1852. But, (as if with the 
prescriptive infelicity which the Report shows to have local- 
ly clung to the Madras territories, since they became a British 
possession,) wiiereas in Calcutta, the grateful scene presents itself 
of tlie head of the Government carefully reviewing the work 
of his subordinates within a brief interval from its receipt, 
luminously arraying the Commissioners’ opinions, and, backed 
by a unanimous Council, supporting their recommendations 
with all the vigour of a clear and practised intellect, to the 
final full acceptance of the proposed organic and administra- 
trative reforms by the Home Government, we are regaled, on 
the other hand, by the very different spectacle of the Benight- 
ed’s Chief rewarding the admirable exertions of his nominees 
by a public assurance that — “ they are unworthy of confidence !” 
Now a certain great man is said to have declared, tliat 
he could hardly talk with a stranger during a passing 
shower of rain, without learning something of value ; 
and the great dramatist, in speaking of a wise man’s soli- 
tude, says : — 

“And this oar life 

Finds tongues in trees, boohs in the running brooks, 

Sennoas in stones, and good in ever/ thing 
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JBat it mast have been kept in special reserve, we presame, for 
M once eminent plenipotentiary to read a treatise by authors 
of oonspicuods merit and ability, and then to discorer that its 
300 pages of condensed matter, and 200 of appendix, do not 
oontain one scintilla of information — do not disclose one abuse 
needing reform, dot offer one suggestion of practical utility. 
Yet that to such a car^w/ mortuum has the intellectual cliemis- 
try of the CJovernor of Madras sought to reduce the Report, 
and that there is no over-statement on our part, we submit to be 
proved by His Excellency’s own words, which run thus — “ The 

Report is not entitled to that confidence which sucli a docu- 
* ment should command, to render it of any practical use.” 
Elsewhere, and everywhere, we confidently anticipate a very 
different verdict, and one which we notice that the local press 
has already pronounced by acclamation. 

Notwithstanding the length to which our preliminary obser- 
vations have already extended, it is still indispensable that the 
exceptional position of Madras, as compared with Bengal and 
Bombay, should be fully explained and appreciated, before the 
composition and structure of the Report in detail can be 
advantageously examined. The increasing tendency towards 
generalization now prevalent makes it vain to expect the for- 
bearance, and much less the sympathy or admiration of our 
readers, for the valuable labours of the Madras Commission, 
unless the subject be approached with a previous intelligent 
understanding of the essential differences between the terri- 
tories of Fort St. George, and the mass generally of our other 
Indian possessions. The local peculiarities, the hydrography,^ 
the wants and the status of Southern India, embracing its land 
settlement and sources of wealth, must be fairly and patiently 
contrasted with the fixed zemiridari systems of Bengal and 
Orissa, the puttadari tenures, by ten and thirty year leases, of 
the Punjab and the North West Provinces, and the Revenue^ 
settlement of Bombay, before tlie importance of the extensive 
reforms advocated by the Madras Commission can be ade- 
quately recognized. Indeed, unless we greatly err, it is to the 
absence of suitable intellectual impartiality, at once free from 
bias, prejudice and ignorance, that we have chiefly to look for 
any bar to Southern India receiving, cordially and at once, a 
large measure of 'the enlightened and profitable treatment, 
which it has been ably shewn eqoally to require and to deserve. 
Hence we can hardly sufficient^ deprecate the too common in- 
dulgence of fore-gone oonclnsions ki this matter, nor can we fail 
to warmly protest against withholding from th^ terra incognita: 
of the Carnatic, what plainly there may be no necessity for 
granting to the rich valley of the Ganges. Earnestly also 
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would we pray, that the favourite process of so-called asriinilatioa 
(warmly commended to ** our Governor-OeDeral in Council/* in 
the 62nd para of the Court’s Despatch of the 30th January, 
1850) be not extended to things dissimilar ; hat rather that each 
projected alteration, based on mere uniformity, should be cau- 
tiously scrutinized, before its practical introduction be sanctioned. 
Tlie apprehended danger of ill-considered generalization is 
probably made more imminent by the rapid legislation already 
applied to the Bengal Department of Public Works; and 
were it not for the tedious, and, ]>erhap9, abortive, gestation of 
the Local Government, it is more than likely that the new rules 
(clad, as all leading Imperial measures now are, in the comely 
apparel of a most charming state paper) would attract the 
Madras system within their influence. Yet no more apt illustra- 
tion of discrepancy can be adduced, than the very title of the 
Department we are discussing. If not an opposite, certainly 
a very different signification belongs to the Bengal and Bom- 
bay, and to the Madras Departments of Public Works; for 
the latter has a meaning specially belonging to itself. A for- 
mer denomination, albeit imperfect, viz., the “ Tank Depart- 
rueut,'' would have been more appropriate and less deceptive ; 
for the primary, though not the sole function, of the Depart- 
ment, is the conservancy and extension of the irrigation of the 
whole Southern Peninsula. It has but little concern, com- 
paratively speaking, even with roads, and still less with build- 
ings; nor, m its technical local acceptance, has the Military 
Board at any time been connected with it. It may be stated, 
in short, that as contrasted with the two other Presidencies, 
every member of the Department of Public Works is a 
Revenue Officer ; and that an annual Revenue, of no less than 
a crore and a half of Rupees, is more or less dependent on the 
efficiency, in skill, experience and numbers, of the scientific 
body now engaged in the irrigation of the country. But this, 
be it remembered, only applies to the Department of Public 
Works, ^ constituted vrhen the Commission met ; for origi- 
nally, it would seem that the Madras Engineers were, for the 
most part, employed under the orders of the Military Board 
and Government of Fort St. George, very much as Engineer 
Officers still are in other parts of India. A single individual 
was at first deemed sufficient for the care of the numerous 
valuable hydraulic works with which the Madras territories are 
studded ; — (their number exceeds 70, 600 — Report, page 213);-— 
and it only gradually, and by slow degrees, that, as sounder 
views prevail^ respecting the vital importance of irrigation, 
the Tank Department attained its present prominence and 
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strength. That strength is not only the entire Corps of Madras 
Engineers, (with a very small fractional exception,) but it in- 
cludes amongst its still insufficient numbers officers of the line, 
considerably more numerous than the entire scientific body, 
on which, as a make-shift, they have been temporarily engrafted. 
It is a distinction then very necessary to recollect, that the pri- 
mary signification of Public Works in Madras is a Department 
under the Board of Revenue, engaged in the hydraulic works, 
from which an annual return of Rupees 16,000,000 from irriga- 
tion is obtained ; and still more necessary is it to bear in mind, 
that the ryotwari yearly field settlement at Madras gives 
Government a direct and immediate interest in every improve- 
ment introduced ; whereas such is only partially and indirectly 
the case under the land tenures of Bengal and the North 
West Provinces. We have now only further to add, in behalf 
of the Commissioners, that, as addressing the authorities actu- 
ally administering the territories, they pre-suppose a general 
acquaintance with the condition of the country, and have no 
scruple in making frequent use of terms of native origin, hav- 
ing extensive technical currency, in preference, apparently, to 
the English equivalents. Of these, we need only briefly men- 
tion two ; the word “ mvramut ” is employed to signify the 
system of Public Works in tlie Irrigation Department gene- 
rally, and not limited, as from the word itself might he inferred, 
to operations of mere repair; and the word “ annicut, as now 
indissolubly associated with the bold designs and admirable 
hydraulic constructions of Colonel Arfhur Cotton, may grace- 
fully be substituted for dam, wier, or reservoir. 

The Commission opens its proceedings by an outline of its 
intended work ; and has observed much method in the gene- 
ral structure of its Report. Ancillary to this, the “Blue 
Book,” as issued from the Parliamentary Press, is prefaced, 
both by a table of contents, and by an index to each of the 
725 paras, into which the eleven leading sections are sub- 
divided. It need hardly be stated, how much this adds to the 
value of the book, as a convenient work of ready reference, 
and as a magazine, from which valuable stores may be expe- 
ditiously extracted. 

In the first section, the Commissioners show that three dif- 
ferent and independent authorities have the superintendence 
of Public Works at Madras; viz., the Board of Revenue, 
over the whole of the Irrigation Department, together with 
all civil buildings, bridges, and most of the Mofussil roads ; 
the Superintendent of Hoads, over certain of what have been 
censidered the leading communications of the country, at first 
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ten in number, and styled Trunk Roads and the Military 
Board, over the Barrack Department generally, judicial build- 
ing and fortifications. 

The second section is confined to the first of these three. 
Irrigation and the Board of Revenue. This body, composed 
of two members, is ostensibly in control of the irrigation of 
twenty Collectorates (of which only three are zemindari), 
formed into nine departmental divisions under the like 
number of Civil Engineers, each having usually two districts, 
with an average range of 15,000 square miles in extent. 
These officers in irrigation, &c., &:e., are, to the Madras Pro- 
vinces, not unlike what Superintending Engineers are, in their 
circle i, in respect to barracks, buildings, bridges and roads, in 
Bengal and Bombay. They suggest, they plan, estimate, 
inspect and report ; but, ex-officio, they are not practically 
employed in carrying their own projects into effect. Execu- 
tive means have to be obtained from the native subordinate 
fiscal authorities, acting, it is to be presumed, on the general 
responsibility of the Collector of each Province ; but the doc- 
trine of pecuniary suspicion, as shewn in security bonds, cer- 
tainly has not yet attained the growth in the Madras Mofus- 
sil, that has long been practically developed in Bengal. In 
short, the system is, that a collective body of two civilians 
forms a Board of Works ; that nine Civil Engineers, with 
their assistants, Revenue Surveyors, and office establishments, 
with a bricklayer mistry, compose a professional and scienti- 
fic branch for projecting and inspecting ; and that twenty 
Collectors, by and through the Talisildars of each talook, are 
the Executives ; and these gentlemen (who are also M^is- 
trates) find materials and labourers, pay the work-people, keep 
the accounts, and prepare and submit, through Civil Engineers 
and the Board of Revenue, bills of expenditure for the sanc- 
tion of Government. But this statement overlooks, as yet, 
such professional element in the Board itself, as has been 
gained, by giving to the Chief Engineer, or other Engineer 
Officer (such as the Stipendiary Member of the Military Board, 
one of whom was so employed for many years) a voice in the 
deliberations of the Board of Revenue, when sitting as a 
Board of Works. Practically, however, such influence may 
easily be shewn to be feeble, inasmuch as, even in abstract 
questions of hydraulics, the Chief Engineer, should he unite 
in himself the sagacity, ingenuity and science of Smeaton, 
Brunei and Telford combined, and be fortified, to boot, with 
the opinion of the Collective Civil Engineers" Institute, may, 
at any moment, be left “ in a minority of one.” Besides which, 
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we find (pRTR. 23,) that ** he has but little time to give to the 
general business of the Board, or 'Ho devote to the improve- 
ment of the Department.’^ Our further omission, that the 
ministerial officer of the Board has been taken (hitherto at 
least without exception) from the Corps of Engineers, is of 
mueh more importance ; for such weight attaches to his 
opinion in the current despatch of business, and so much 
is this functionary, almost of necessity, both consulted and 
trusted by the Board, that the Report tells us, as might 
easily have been foreseen (page 9) — “ In point of fact, the 
Secretary has long been its real head.’* Proceeding then, in 
their examination into the working of the body, and into its 
fitness for the onerous duties (increasing in a rapid yearly ratio) 
committed to it, the Commissioners are finally constrained, after 
ably vindicating it against unmerited allegations by Govern- 
ment, to record their unfavorable opinion I Their remarks are 
so candid, and so forcibly expressed, that we quote them at 
length : — But though we are of opinion that the Board have, 
' to this extent, acquitted themselves of the duties committed 
' to them, we are of opinion that they have come much short 
' of what ought to have been done in more important parts of 
‘ their duty, viz., in the higher functions of a general control- 

* ling authority. We find an absence of any thing like a 
‘ general view of the resources and of the wants of the dif- 

* lerent parts of the country. With one imperfect exception, 

* there has been no attempt to ascertain the number, size or 

* condition of the works of irrigation throughout the country ; 
‘ there seems to have been no comparison of one district with 

* another, either as to the quantity of work done, the cost of 

* doing it, or its results ; no inquiries as to the capabilities of 
‘ districts for improvement, or as to the backwardness-of some 
< officers to bring forward improvements, compared with the 

* multiplicity of such recommendations received from others. 

‘ And as to the roads, there has been no comprehensive view 
‘ of the wants of each district, no general scheme of roads 

proposed, no consideration of the sort of road, or other means 

* of communication, most proper in each locality. In short, 

‘ the Board have done their best, with the aid, in general, of 
‘ a highly efficient Secretary, but with a very inadequate office 
‘ establishment, to deal with the business brought before them ; 

* but they have attempted very little beyond that, and have 
‘ rarely taken the initiative in suggesting improvements.” 

Reverting now to the Executive, which we briefly mentioned 
as destitute of all organization, and as improvised for each 
occasion by the talook authorities, 'it is satisfactory to state. 
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that in many localities, it has lately had an efficiency, unknown 
in former times, infused by the introduction of non-commis- 
sioned officers from the Sappers and Misers, under the title 
of Overseers and Assistants, This experiment is but of very 
recent origin on the Madras side, and has been most successful, 
notwithstanding the illiberal, not to say unfair spirit, with 
which their valuable services have been treated. Selected at 
Chatham for their skill as artizans and their general intelli- 
gence, they are not sent out to India, until something has been 
imparted to them of a practical professional education. Their 
employment is already of long standing in the Department of 
Public Works of Bengal and Bombay ; and in those Presidencies, 
advantages of warrant grades, and of pay, have been held out 
to them, well calculated to ensure their zealous and profitable 
exertions, and the development of their abilities. Notwith- 
standing that, taken collectively, the Madras Overseers, employ- 
ed under the Board of Revenue, under the Superintendent of 
roads, and in the recently included Provinces in Central India, 
have been most highly spoken of, they as yet eigoy few of the 
privileges, and none of the prospects of progressive advance- 
ment, secured to their brethren in Bengal and BQmbay ; yet 
their services are more indispensably necessary, and of much 
greater immediate advantage to the State. The grades of Su- 
pervisor, and Assistant Supervisor, are still withheld from the 
Madras Sappers and Miners. Let us hope, however, that the 
exemplary character, not only for zeal, activity and intelligence, 
but also for integrity, which these excellent public servants 
have already established, will be duly appreciated and reward- 
ed ; and that the Madras Government will no longer, by an 
unwise and exceptional parsimony, be exposed, as at present, 
to the loss of good ‘men, who seize the earliest opportunity to 
purchase their discharge from a service, which, hitherto, (vide 
paras. 43 to 54) has acted, as if its chief function were to 
depress and to discourage. In great contrast, as the Com- 
missioners state, to the heart and good will, to the physical 
vigour and fearlessness of exposure, and to the unflinching 
honesty of the lately appointed European Overseers, is a branch 
of the permanent muranmt establishment, coeval with, or per- 
haps senior to, the Civil Engineers themselves, and called 
the “ Revenue Surveying Department.” But here also, the 
title “ Revenue Surveyor ” is only calculated to mislead both 
“ Ditchers and Ducks.^’ There has been no Rewnne Survey 
in any part of the Madras territories. The Revenue Sarve^rs, 
Assistants and Sub-Assistants are, for the most part, East 
Indians, who, in boyhood, get a smattering of education in 
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the so-called “ Survey School ” as topical draftsmen ; and 
after acquiring the rudiments of mensuration and levelling, 
are sent up the country, to be attached to Civil Engineers, as 
Sub- Assistant Revenue Surveyors/* They are seldom of much 
use at first, but by degrees they learn the various duties of 
estimating, levelling, and surveying ; and are then fit to detach 
either for examination and check of petty works ; or for taking 
series of levels under the orders of the Civil Engineer, in 
furtherance of such of his projects as may be under investiga- 
tion or execution. Ultimately, such of this class as do not suc- 
cumb to the temptations by which they are surrounded, or yield 
to the sins of indolence, pride, vanity, or self-conceit, too often 
/bund to beset them, become very valuable aids to the Civil 
Engineer. However these Eurasians may appear to disadvan- 
tage, side by side with the energetic Anglo-Saxon race, lately 
enlisted in the Muramut Department, we are led to infer, that 
in the investigation of details, and in hydrographical surveying, 
they have largely contributed to the success and usefulness of 
the over-workftd irrigation officers in the provinces. In paras, 
37 to 43, the Commissioners have dwelt prominently on the 
peculiar defects they impute to the East Indians as a body ; and 
after a somewhat tedious enumeration of their inherent short- 
comings, arrive generally at an unfavorable opinion respecting 
the “ Revenue Surveyors,” in which, such experience as we 
ourselves have had, does not lead us entirely to concur. The 
early age at which their office of checking the measurements 
and bills of the native fiscal subordinates confers on them a 
position, for the time, of seeming authority, is doubtless inimi- 
cal to habitual discretion and sobriety of demeanour; and 
their rarely refused claim for septennial preferment may cause 
a perfunctory discharge of duty, during the non-productive 
blank intervals between each grade ; but, if not too frequently, 
nor too remotely detached; if habitually repressed, or en- 
couraged by the superintendence of the head of the office; 
and if stimulated by a perpetual example of diligence and 
zea), we apprehend that, as the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for the Madras Department of Public Works, no bet- 
ter body of men could be desired, than that by misnomer called 
“ Revenue Surveyors.” 

In our desire to explain clearly the machinery, by which the 
works that yield so large a proportion of the land revenue, 
are maintained or constructed, we have somewhat out-run the 
necessary description of the works themselves ; thus inverting 
the sequence observed in the Report. 

The UodiiiJ^ features of the Madras Pi'esidency are, one 
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comparatively wide plain, sloping sea wards from the great W estern 
Ghauts, with an eastern aspect, and which is either scantily, or 
precariously, supplied with water by the Coromandel north-east 
monsoon ; and a much narrower belt of land, facing westward, 
under the ample and unfailing plenty of the south-west rains. 
In each case, the water-shed is towards the sea-coast. But the 
Carnatic is traversed in its breadth, by several rivers, (the Tam- 
brapoorney, the Vi gay, the Umravutty, the Noil, Bowani, 
Cavery, Pennar, Toombuddra, Kistnab, and • Godavery,) 
having a general eastward course, whose sources, or afflu- 
ents, lie so far west, as to be under the influence of the 
earlier and most copious monsoon. The inestimable value, 
then, of streams thus fed, during the driest period of the 
year, to a community, chiefly agricultural, of more than 
ten million souls, who subsist entirely, or nearly so, upon 
rice, with but few of the various cereal grains in such 
general use as articles of food in Central India, the Pun- 
jaub, and the North West Provinces, may easily be ima- 
gined. Hence the problem for practical solution*obviously has 
been (would that we had not to add, and still is I) how to turn 
upon the thirsty land, every drop of water thus bounteously 
bestowed ; and now to so interpose hydraulic science and skill, 
during the droughts of the summer solstice in the Carnatic, as 
to intercept the freshes of eveiy stream, before they uselessly 
discharge themselves into the Bay of Bengal ! To a certain 
extent, this noble end has been attained, so far as low freshes 
are concerned, by wiers that throw oflf lateral channels, on a 
higher level, and with a smaller incline, than the parent stream, 
and which thus fertilize the included space; or the channels 
supply reservoirs (some being of prodigious size) in which 
wafer is stored for bringing the crops to maturity. In many 
cases, permanent dams are dispensed with ; and channels, often 
of immense value, (throwing the Ganges, Jumna, and Bani 
Doab canals, completely into the back ground) are supplied 
by temporary embankments, of a construction too frail to divert 
a heavier body than the banks of the irrigating duct are able 
to bear ; but in these cases, the high freshes are altogether lost, 
and the bank of sand and grass, or brush-wood, is entirely swept 
awa^. Thus the principle of a highly artificial irrigation, jn 
outline at least, is as practically established, as in the celebrated 
plains of Piedmont and Lombardy ; but it is to be understood, 
from even this popular exposition of the usual and most im- 
portant and interesting hydraulic works of the Carnatic, that 
although the “ royalty” of water vests in the Government, the 
chief dams, channels and tanks owe their origin to individual 
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enterprise, or ostentation ; that there is seldom any connexion 
or mutual relation between works dependent on the same source 
of supply ; no systematic professional management of large 
canals by Government ; and tW,for the most part, foresight, con- 
trivance, economy and science, are still “ absent without leave,” or 
if our readers prefer it, “on urgent private affairs.” Not, however, 
as might be inferred frpra the preceding sentences, that wet cul- 
tivation is limited to the neighbourhood of the large rivers that 
intersect the Peninsula; for in point of fact, almost every large 
village in the south of India has its tank, big or little, and its 
paddy fields. These vary in size, from the Veranuin reservoir 
in South Arcot, with a bund nine miles long, and twenty-one 
feet high, with a revenue of more than a lakh of rupees, to the 
little better than village ponds, with a supply as precarious as 
the Coromandel rains, yielding 300 Rupees perhaps a year. 
Irrespective of classification, as founded on capacity, strength and 
condition of bund, security by means of masonry escapes, and 
working order from number and efficiency of sluices, the true 
value of tanks is altogether dependent on the character of the 
supplying channel. If a reservoir, howsoever happy its site, be 
fed but by the precarious plenty of a jungle stream, only 
roused into brief existence and activity by an occasional thun- 
der storm, no permanent prosperity can, or do, its landholders 
enjoy ; but, wherever the river floods are laid under contribu- 
tion, plenty, comfort, enterprise, and agricultural capital and 
stock, attest how highly appreciated the favored locality is. No 
less than 43,000 tanks, in tolerable repair, have already been 
counted; and with pain be it recorded, that 10,000 more have 
been thrown into disuse, by neglect. 

And now, before further filling in the picture of the 
ryotwari “ nunjah” districts of Madras, we would enquire, 
with reference to the almost entire loss of the high floods, 
to the number of channels without regulating heads, and to 
the# innumerable tanks without either masonry escapes or 
sluices, whether reforms so beneficial, and improvements so 
conspicuous and comprehensive, do not now, and ought not 
long ago to have commended themselves to the statesman’s eye, 
and to the heart of the philanthropist.'^ The reply that the 
Commissioners furnish ready to our hands is, that if we deduct 
from tlie present hydraulic block of the Carnatic (valued at 
15,000,000 Rupees) all that we have inherited from the piety, 
superstition, or munificence of our predecessors, an Irish resi- 
due of depreciation and dilapidation would be the attesting 
witness to our liberality and wisdom ! “ To whatever part of 

the country we turn,” say the Commissioners, in language with 
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which the eyes of Secretaries are little familiar, “ we find 
‘ the vast majority of tanks, even in a good season, watering 

* far less land than they once did, and far less than they could 
‘ now irrigate, if kept in proper repair ; and there is abundant 
‘ evidence to show, that if the existing tanks were generally 
‘ restored to their original capacity or efficiency, a very large 
‘ increase of cultivation and revenue would be the result. 

“ The total extent of Government land entered in the reve- 
‘ nue accounts of Fusly, 1259, as capable of irrigation in the 
‘ twelve chief irrigation districts, is 26,82,260 acres, bearing 
‘ an assessment of Rs. 1,84,21,555. Tlie total extent of culti- 
‘ vation in the same year, which was almost everywhere a good 
‘ season, was only 17,87,909 acres, with an assessment of Bs. 

* 1,12,89,352, leaving waste no less than 18,94,359 acres, with 
‘ an assessment of Ks, 71,32,203. 

“ Making an allowance for disabling causes, by the deduc- 

* tion of even as much as one-third of the whole extent enter- 
‘ ed as irrigated, there will remain, in these twelve districts 
‘ alone, 12,62,906 acres of land, with an assessment of Rs. 

‘ 47,54,802, once irrigated and cultivated, and capable of being 
‘ so cultivated again, if the existing works only are well re- 
‘ paired.” 

In the succeeding para., the Commissioners quote the follow- 
ing passage, to a similar effect, from a letter written by Captain 
(now Lieut.-Colonel) A. T. Cotton : — “ So generally indeed 
^ have I found the works in a defective state, that I believe I 
‘ may say, that nearly all the tanks in the country, and nearly 
‘ all the channels, except those of Tanjore, and the very large 
‘ ones of other districts, water less land tljan they once did ; 

‘ many only one-fourth, and very great numbers from one-half 
‘ to three-fourths. And the actual revenue derived from seve- 
‘ ral districts some years ago, compared with the present, fully 
‘ supports me in this opinion. It appears that the uunjah 
‘ revenue of North Arcot is three lakhs below what it was ten 
‘ years ago, out of fifteen lakhs ; in South Arcot, two lakhs out . 
‘ of twelve ; and in Tinnevelly, three-quarters of a lakh out of 

* eleven and three-quarters .” — fist Report, pages 93, 94.^ 

In fact, amidst all the unexpected revelations made by the 
Report, nothing perhaps seems more surprising, than that it 
should have been reserved for the present generation certainly, 
if not for the present day, to see clearly what the chief charac- 
teristic ought to be, of a just and flourishing administration of 
the Madras territories. Can this be true ? it may be asked ; 
and can it be, that the celebrities of former times, who still 
enjoy the homage of our hero-worship, were, after all, so dull. 
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that they could not detect the full scope and wide import of a 
pro^essive amelioration, whose secret is at once penetrated by 
the three officials, evoked for the noniJe, by LeadenhaJl appre- 
hensions of attack from the virtuous and one-sided men of 
Manchester ! Amidst the gubernatorial giants of old, amongst 
a list resplendent with such names as Lord William Bentinck, 
Sir George Barlow, Mr. Elliot, aijd Sir Thomas Munro, were 
there none capable of adequately recognizing the wise policy 
of a conscientious and liberal expenditure upon irrigation ? 
Could not the latter, especially, when invested with the Govern- 
ment of Port St. George, after his long and successful man- 
agement of the ceded districts, enforce the connexion of water 
with wealth and plenty; and of famine and pestilence with its ab- 
sence ? We cannot answer these, and a hundred other like ques- 
tions. Neither can we explain the refusal of Lord Dalhousie, 
to allot a sum of £1,000 for the exploration of the river Goda- 
very, when solicited to do so three years ago (para* 439) ; nor 
his silence towards repeated applications for an enactment, to 
prevent the shooting of ballast into the different harbours of the 
Benighted, during the last eventful lustrum of his reign (para. 
454.) Alifjuando honiLS dormitat Homenis ; and we hope 

such consolation may make his “ bosom’s Lord sit lightly on 
his tbroue,” whilst honestly appropriating the share of blame 
so righteously meted out to his Most Noble self. But, on the 
Madras Government, the effect of the repeated denunciations, 
and ever recurring accusations of incapacity, or something 
worse, cannot but be more damnatory than Mr. John Norton’s 
“ dead level of incompetency” so bravely imputed to the judi- 
cial service of Fort St. George. No less than live pages 
(31 to 36) are devoted by the Commissioners to a detailed ex- 
amination of certain local legislation, proposed for the Mura- 
mut Department, after all the light and experience gained up 
to the January before last, had been brought to bear upon the 
subject. Now the five new rules in question exhibit an ig- 
norance 60 crass, and supply us with so good a gauge of the 
intellectual calibre of the Madras Government, that we also 
will trespass somewhat on our readers’ patience, to place the mat- 
ter closely before them. Our mental attitude will, perhaps, be a 
more fitting one than at present, if we first read and apply 
the following words of the Commissioners : — “ We have seen 
‘ that on the average of a considerable number of works, costing 
‘ in the whole about five and a half lakhs of Rupees, the clear an- 
‘ nual gain to Government has been 71 per cent, on the outlay ; 
‘ but we will suppose that the return in revenue is much 
smaller, that it is no more than 25 per cent, on the outlay 
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‘ (and there is a vast field for the expenditure of money on 
‘ the formation of works which would pay more than that,) 

‘ even on this supposition the profit is very great. It may 

* safely he assumed, that for every Kupee of revenue paid to 

* Government, the total value produced is not less than Rupees 
‘ two and a half ; therefore an increase of revenue to the amount 
‘ of 25 per cent, represents an increase of produce, in other 
< words, an addition to the national wealth, of 62^ per cent, on 
‘ the outlay. ?fow, when it is remembered, that of the total 
‘ area of the Madras territories, only one-fifth is cultivated ; 

‘ that of the whole cultivation only one-fourth is irrigated ; that 

* millions of acres of good land require only water to make 
‘ thdm richly productive ; and that immense volumes of water, 

‘ which might be turned to this use, now How waste into the 
‘ sea ; when these facts are considered, some idea may he form- 
‘ ed of the vast extent of that field of improvement which is 
‘ before us.’’ — (Report^ page 120.) Now bearing this, the 
normal condition of the nrigation in the Carnatic, ‘in mind, be 
it known that the Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
has proposed : — 

\st. “ That no reference of an estimate, above 2,000 Rupees, 

‘ for making a new, or repairing an old work, shall be made to 
‘ Government, unless the Collector or Sub-Collector shall have 
‘ previously made personal inquiry on t^ie spot as to the accu- 
‘ racy of the alleged returns.” 

2nd. “ That previous to submission, it be ascertained, that 
‘ the increase of revenue from the works is sure to fully repay 
‘ the outlay, under all circumstances, that the supply of water 
‘ is sure and to be depended on, and that the ryots are able to 
‘ take advantage of the improvements !” 

3rd. “ That a Civil Engineer shall chiefly confine himself to 
‘ each one of the two ColJectorates forming his division, in 
‘ every alternate year !” 

4:th. “ That in future all check and control over works 

‘ costing less than 1,000 Rupees be entirely withdrawn !” 

6th. “ That periodical reports of progress for all large 
‘ works , shall be sent in, and that the Assistant Collector shall 
‘ visit all such works once a fortnight, or oftener, if necessary.” 

As to the first proposed rule, the return of expected advan- 
tages, under the Collector’s signature, was already an indispen- 
sable preliminary to the submission of an estimate ; and we 
have to presume, therefore, that a coup d’oeil of the localities 
will, in some occult manner, add to the authenticity of an ex- 
pected result, to the accuracy of which the Collector was pre- 
viously pledged. Like ail other faithful revenue servants in 
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India, Collectors and their subordinates are already over-work- 
ed ; and as they cannot leave their cutcheries without much 
inconvenience, the solitary obvious gain, by the proposed rule, 
is the delay caused by the time required, for the Collector or 
subordinate, to reach the scene of projected improvements. 

The second rule is thus summarily and finally disposed of 
in the Report. “ Both the supply of water, and the consequent 
‘ increase of revenue, obviously depend mainly on season and 

* weather, of which the incidents are inevitably uncertain be- 
‘ forehand to human knowledge. It is like forbidding the 
‘ commander of a ship to leave port without the certainty of a 

* fair wind all the voyage. But if it be said that the certainty 
‘ intended is not mathematical certainty, but only a high de- 
‘ gree of probability, then we would say, first, that the lan- 
‘ guage of the rule should be qualified; and, second, that even 
‘ of probability only so much must be required as the nature of 
‘ the case permits and warrants. That high degree, which we 

* call “ a moral certainty,” is not generally applicable to cases 
‘ such as the present, but only that lower degree which is in- 
‘ dicated by the expression “ a reasonable expectation.” With 
‘ respect to detailed information as to the ryots’ agricultural 
‘ stock and the supply of labour, we will say little here. We 
' will only remark that, in general, ryots are very ready to 
‘ take advantage of improved means of irrigation, unless there 
‘ are special disabling, or indisposing causes, the chief of 
‘ which is not want of means to cultivate, but an exorbitant 
‘ assessment.” — {Report, page 97.) 

A more glaring absurdity, or more conclusive instance of the 
ignorance and incompetency of the Madras Government, than 
the third proposed rule, establishing years of alternate activity 
and repose, for each half of the Presidency, it were difficult 
indeed to imagine ; and we heartily re-echo the following sen- 
tence: — “ Tor it is liere declared that such is tlie insufficiency 
‘ of the Professional Department, as to make it necessary both 
‘ to deprive entirely of the benefit of their Tscieuce and skill 
‘ five-sevenths of the whole expenditure on Public Works, and 
‘ also to stop the progress of all such works as are still left 
‘ under their control, in ten out of the twenty districts, every 
year.” — {Report, page Z4:.) 

With respect to the fourth rule, leaving all outlays under 
1,000 Rupees to themselves, we have to remark that in 1850, 
there were altogether 4,339 estimates, making a total of nearly 
seven lakhs of Rupees. Out of this large number, only ninety 
exceeded 1,XKX) Rupees each ; and a remainder of 4,249 estimates, 
*^gg^egating Rupees 4,97,117, are thus proposed by Sir Henry 
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Pottinger to be executed without check or control. Upon this 
notable proposition, the Commissioners quietly observe, “We 
‘ would deprecate it in the strongest terms, as decidedly a retro- 
‘ grade step, as inflicting a very heavy blow on the efficiency 
‘ of the Muramut Department, and as tending to undo very 
‘ much of the improvement that has been effected in it in the 
‘ course of the last thirty years.” — {Report^ page 35.) 

Without troubling our readers with any observations of our 
own on the fifth sapient regulation, we will now close our too 
tedious epitome of the second section of the Report (which, 
from its character of local distinctiveness, novelty, and impor- 
tance, has received a larger share of notice than our limits will 
allow for the remaining sub-divisions of the work) by entreat- 
ing thoughtful attention to the following concluding remarks 
of the Commissioners. “ Again it is objected, tliat under the 
‘ present system, ill considered plans are sent up by the Civil 
‘ Engineer, and hastily adopted by the Board of Revenue, and 
‘ that estimates are very frequently insufficient. Our exaraina- 
‘ tions of the Records of the Board have led us to the con- 
‘ viction that this is not the case, by any means, to the extent 
‘ indicated by the general terms used ; but it may be confi- 
* dently asserted, that in whatever degree it is so, it arises almost 
‘ solely from the same cause, viz., the paucity of officers. 
‘ This insufficiency in the number of officers has long been 
‘ acknowledged, but up to the present time it has always been 
‘ thought better that the works should be done in a manner 
‘ short of perfection, than not done at all ; and, assuredly, this 
‘ is the correct view, for even limiting our regards to the nar- 
‘ row subject of revenue, we find that the direct profit to 
‘ Government from the outlay incurred, has, on the whole, been 
‘ very great. We fully admit, and we are anxious to bring 
‘ home the conviction to others, that works have sometimes 
‘ been expensively and injudiciously constructed from want 
‘ of a sufficient quantity of scientific and skilled superinten- 
‘ dence ; and that some few works have been executed which 
‘ have not been successful, and which probably would not have 
‘ been undertaken, if the projects could have been fully con- 
‘ sidered ; but even with these admitted defects, and including 
‘ these failures, the total result has been largely profitable; 

‘ and such being the case, it is obviously the wiser course, until 
‘ adequate additional strength is granted, to continue the pre- 
*■ sent system, imperfect as it is, rather than to paralyse under 
‘ the idea of improving it. It would plainly be most unwise and 
‘ senseless to reject the 40 or 50 per cent, of direct annual 
‘ profit, obtainable by outlay, even with existing means, because 
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‘ it is possible that, by the improved means, not now available, 
‘ the first cost of the works might be reduced five or ten per 
‘ cent. 

“ For we would observe, lastly, that the whole tendency of 
‘ the proposed rules is to stop improvement, as we have already 
‘ remarked in noticing them in detail, and for this reason, if for 
‘ no other, would we earnestly deprecate their adoption. The 
‘ country is destitute of the means of transport, and vast sources 
‘ of wealth flow waste in our rivers ; hence commerce lan- 
‘ guishes, and industry is depressed. This then is not a time to 
‘ contract still more the too limited scale of our expenditure on 
‘ such works; to restrict the utility even of the means of con- 
‘ trol already existing, by requiring increased minuteness of pre- 
‘ vious detail The proper course, recommended by policy, and 
‘ fully justified by past experience, is to employ those means over 
‘ the widest possible field, and to increase them as rapidly as 
* possible." — {Rqxyrt, page 36,) 

If in travelling thmsfar through the Report on Public Works, 
we have carried our readers along with us, their impression 
may easily have been, that our descriptions have referred to 
a goodly and fruitful land, inhabited by people, whose high state 
of civilization is uiKjuestionably proved, by the ingenuity and 
enterprise disj)Iayed in their various works of irrigation ; and 
ns a matter of curious inquiry, it would liave been very interest- 
ing to have been informed, when it was that an artificial and 
complicated system was first introduced, capable of sustaining 
an advantageous comparison with the elaborate constructions 
in the Lombardo-A^enetian States, dating, we believe, only from 
tlie 13tli century of our era. The Commissioners conceal what- 
ever antiquarian lore they possess ; and in the next section, 
on which we have now entered (though we can no longer 
engage to adhere closely to the order observed by our authors,) 
they teJI tales calculated to lead us to conclusions, perhaps as 
much too unfavorable to the “ gentle Hindus,” as the accounts 
of their agricultural advancement may have induced us to 
unduly exalt them. We learn that, on first taking possession 
of the country, it emphatically was roadless, and as a necessary 
consequence, cartless. Such exceptions as did exist, were 
chiefly in mountain passes, opened for purposes of military 
conquest or oppression, and which speedily fell into neglect, as 
the despotisms creating them were swept away. Pilgrim lines, 
too, in several parts of the country, hundreds of miles in extent, 
had been marked out by spacious avenues of trees, whose shade 
aftbrded a welcome refreshment to the once innumerable devo- 
tees of the various favorite shrines in Southern India ; but 
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these routes soon became depressed by traffic below the sur- 
rounding surface of the country ; and were presently converted 
into general lines of drainage. 

It was not in our power to withhold an honest expres- 
sion of censure, whilst reviewing the revenue management of 
the Madras Government in its conservancy of water works ; 
notwithstanding an admission that, during the last thirty 
years, there has been a very visible and progressive improve- 
ment, accompanied by a growing sense of the duty of promot- 
ing the comforts, and protecting the industrial interests, of the 
people : it may indeed be, and we fear it is, the case, that the 
present administration (althougli reluctantly coerced into an 
outv ard support of particular Public Works of vast size and 
cost) is apparently retrograde, if not actually hostile, in its ten- 
dencies ; but whatever increased facility of inter-communication 
now exists, and whatever beneficial alteration has already taken 
place, since the days when a cart was nearly as rare as a steam 
engine now is, may be entirely and thankfully ascribed to the 
British authorities. The ascertained existence of at least 90,000 
carts, {R^art^ 110 Para.) probably little more than half the real 
number, places the fact of considerable amendment, we think, 
beyond a doubt. 

The motto of our excellent Commissioners, if not in all things, 
at least in this their third section, ia plainly, “ Nil factum repulans 
si quid svperesset aqendumf and we consider that they have 
not sufficiently regarded the tender years of road-making, as a 
branch of statemanaliip, and instrument of good Government. 
So great a man as the late Sir Charles Metcalfe, so lately as 
when he was Member of Council in Calcutta, deliberately 
writes, “ In the course of much travelling, in various parts of 
‘ India, I have not been impressed with the belief that there is 
‘ any general want of communication, proceeding from a want 
‘ of roads. It seems to me that there is commonly a sufficien- 
‘ cy of communication, according to the demands of the peo- 
‘ pie.” This, as it must seem to us, incomprehensible dictum 
was penned in 1829, and in February, 1831, the Ex- Under- 
secretary to the English Treasury (now one of the most active 
promoters of the Kentish Railways), then Governor at Madras, 
states, that “ a full consideration of the difficulties opposed to 
* the maintenance of good roads, in other places than the 
‘ immediate vicinity of large towns, has satisfied Government, 
‘ that the attempt should not be persisted in whereupon, the 
almost completed undertaking of a good and direct road be- 
tween Hyderabad and Masulipatam, an admirable line, at once 
commercial and military, or political, after 176 miles out of 210 
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had been made at a cost of Hs. 8,40,000, is directed to be disconti> 
sued ! ! Most unhappily, to discontinuance was superadded 
abandonment ; for long after the expediency, if not the obliga- 
tion of road<making, had dawned upon our drowsy perceptions, 
the exigency of subsequent maintenance, and the application of 
the homely proverb of “ the stitch in time,” was hidden from our 
eyes. Thus then not only was the benefit of so large an outlay 
for those days, as Rs. 4,640 per mile (spent by a mistake it would 
appear), compromised by the failure of joining animportant inland 
capital with a convenient seaport, by stopping forty miles 
short of the natural terminus, a measure that in itself might 
Jiave gone far to arrest the rapid decadency of the protected 
states in the Deccan ; but by overlooking the necessity of a 
vested provision for future repair, even the 176 miles of made 
road, acquired at so unwelcome a cost, were sentenced to spee- 
dy decay and destruction, and they have, in point of fact, already 
descended into the tomb of the Capulets, with no epitaph of 
“ Resurgcmus' inscribed. Let it be noticed that this is the 
history of an incident lliat took place only twenty years ago ; 
but brighter days were at hand. Let us not, however, so entire- 
ly neglect, or out-run our text book. 

For a very long time, the magnitude of what was required 
for the roads, presented itself in so appalling a guise, that by 
universal consent the general and practical liability of Govern- 
ment, as a principle, was ignored ; but here and there, and from 
time to time, its paternal character cropped out pleasantly, in 
special grants, for certain favored localities, where the interests 
of the lieges happened to be strenuously represented. It lias 
been already mentioned that the custody and care of roads was 
vested in the Board of Revenue, the Collectors and the Civil 
Engineers, as immediately as the works of irrigation ; but the 
professional body has always been, and formerly even, more 
tjian at present, much too closely engaged in their hydraulic 
occupations, to have leisure for giving that attention to the 
communications of the country which such a subject de- 
mands. Partial and desultory local improvements, chiefly small 
bridges of a single arch, or a few tunnels, were occasionally 
recommended and sanctioned ; but road-making, as either an 
important, or prominent duty of the Department of Public 
Works, was hardly recogniz^, until the appointment of Lord 
Elphinstone as Governor of Madras. Under the efficient ad- 
ministration of that nobleman, the subject was invariably treat- 
ed with an attention, respect, and liberality, that communicated 
a very sensible impetus to the Department of Road Repairs. 1 1 
was previous, however, to Lord Elphinstone’s arrival in 1837, 
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that one of the Madras districts had, by the energy of a single 
enlightened gentleman, risen in a space of six years (from 1829 
to 1836) from the prevailing normal state of roadlessness, to one 
abounding in excellent carriage roads in all directions. It is 
true that the district of Salem (to which we refer under the 
management of Mr. Orr) is favored with a generally hard soil, 
and its ways are intersected by few streams needing bridges, or 
alluvial plains requiring embankment ; and it is true also, that 
the so-called “ free labour," by which the work was mostly 
done, was “ forced labour," and that his tax of one Rupee on 
every cart per annum, established for future repairs, was an 
exaction, as illegal as it was wise, at the particular time when 
impo^jed ; yet, the example of constructing nearly 400 miles of 
smooth and hard road, capable of well sustaining a light traffic, 
with assistance from Government, not exceeding 100 Rupees a 
mile for the whole period, or sixteen Rupees a year, is both 
striking and praiseworthy. A succeeding instance of Mr. 
Blackburne, the Principal Collector of Madura, who, with far 
greater difficulties to overcome, accomplished even more than 
Mr. Orr, would lead to the belief that there is no little truth in 
the current saying, that a good Collector makes good roads." 
It were trite, stale, flat, and unprofitable, to dwell here upon 
the contrast presenting itself in the external aspect of a Dis- 
trict, where the inhabitants enjoy a ready means of intercourse, 
and of transit for their agricultural produce or merchandize, 
and of a Collectorate, where a man’s house is indeed his castle, 
and often almost as inaccessible. But if good roads contribute 
so greatly to the comfort, intelligence and general well-being 
of the people, the concurrent benefit to the public revenue ia' 
not, when duly sought for, less palpably obvious, Thus, ia 
Canara, the road expenditure, chiefly m opening passes through 
the Western Ghauts into Coorg and the Mysore, during the 
fifteen years, from 1836 to 1850, was Rupees 5,25,000, and 
the increase of revenue during the like period, was Rupees 
16,39,675! “Mr. Maltby enumerates several causes which. 
‘ have contributed to the advancement of Canara, but be as- 
‘ cribes the greater part of this gratifying state of things to 
t the opening of the communication with .the interior ; and he 
» expressly declares his opinion that the roads have paid for 
t themselves. Such truly appears to be the case. Supposing 
I as muck as one-half of the aggregate increase of the laud 
< revenue to be due to causes unconnected with the road im- 
i provements, the remainder, Rupees 8.19,787, is 60 per cent 
( more than the expenditure on these improvements during the 
( whole period. And this is from the land revenue only ; there 
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* has aldo been a very large incTease in the revenne from salt 

* during the same time " — {Repartf pcige 164) given (in para. 402) 
at Ra. 16,60,488, half of which, namely, Rfl. 7,80,244, the Com- 
missioners place to the accounts of the new roads; or aggre- 
gating the two halves of each item of augmentation, we have 
an outlay of Rs. 5,25,000, yielding a return of 16,00,031 
Rupees. 

It ought to have been mentioned in an earlier page, that in 
reply to a recommendation to that effect from the Board of 
Revenue, in 1813, the Court of Directors willingly consented, 
some years afterwards, that the net surplus of all ferry funds 
should be applied to the construction of bridges, and to 
the general improvement of roads, in the districts yielding 
such surplus. If man, regarded individually, be omnivorous, 
this propensity would seem to lose none of Us intensity, when 
collectively banded into Boards and Governments. The insa- 
tiable “ miscellaneous” financial maw of the Madras Govern- 
ment has devoured, not only what the Court had bestowed, as 
a local benefit, in 1817, but it swallowed (though only to even- 
tually disgorge) the collections of the one rupee Salem cart 
tax ; wliilst it still retains, for grateful rumination {Report^ page 
186), a sum of Rs. 1,64,946, set apart by Act XHI. of 1839, 
for improvements of i\arbours and roadsteads. In the single 
Province of Malabar, the excess of receipts for ferries above 
expenditure in twenty years, amounted to Rs. 6,84,161 ; and 
the outlay upon roads in that Collectorate, during the same 
time, was altogether Rs. 31,164 (Report^ page 161), which 
moreover included at least one road, made for the benefit 
of another district. Now not only is the balance of Rs. 
3,72,497 an indisputable debt of Government to the roads in 
IVf alabar, but the entire ferry surplusage equitably belongs to that 
Collectorate, as forming an inalienable local boon, definitively 
conferred by the Court of Directors, altogether irrespective of any 
expenditure separately allotted by Government. If not per- 
fectly just and true, it is at least charitable to assign shortness of 
memory, the privilege of quick parts, as the real cause of our 
liaving liad to make this episodical record, which has somewhat 
detained us from the consideration, now inviting our attention, of 
the first formation, in 1845, of a Department, with no other 
duty but road-making or mending to attend to. 

We are not yet arrived at that stage of our labours, which 
we have proposed to ourselves as a fitting one, for offering such 
views as we nave been led to entertain on points discussed by 
the Commissioners, when our own opinions are not exactly 
coincident with theirs ( which, for the most part, they cordially 
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are), or we should at once state here, that we do not regard the 
appointment, per se, of a Si^rintendeRt of Roads, as either 
uncalled for, or ill-judged — (A^wrtfpage 165.) 

We learn that the ostensible reason alleged by the Marquess 
of Tweeddale, for the creation of a Hoad Department, in di- 
rect communication with Government, and “ self-contained,” 
to borrow a term from “ Auld Reekie,” was the acknow- 
ledeged inability of the Civil Engineers, in the growing wants 
of the day, to spare time to attend, as minutely and ha- 
bitually as was (at last) thought desirable, to the state of the com- 
munications within these several divisioqa, to say nothing of 
the absence of sufficiently extensive and well-connected views. 
His liordsbip’s proposal, and bis nomination of the accomplished 
Officer on whom his selection for the post Iiad fallen, were both 
agreed to at once by the Court of Directors ; and a sum of four 
laklis having been granted for the operations of each year, it was 
considered, that, within this limit, Madras was again emanci- 
pated from the leading strings restraining and galling her, since 
1834, and re-possessed of the substantive power withdrawn at 
that, to her, unhappy epoch. 

In the ten years, from 1 825, the whole outlay bad been Ks. 
8,45,030, and in the next ten years, to 1845, bad been Rs. 
1 7,93,480, of which latter amount, nearly ten lakhs being appli- 
cable to the Western Trunk Line from* Madras to Bangalore, 
besides a considerable sum to the Sumpagee ghat and road to 
Mangalore, a net residue for distribution over the Provinces, 
less than the previous annual average, is left, and thus the com- 
parative munificence of the new assignment, in 1846, is shewn 
to stand out in the brightest colors. But in point of fact, the 
views of Government were much more liberal than we have 
yet stated ; for it would appear that the “ four lakhs fund,” thus 
placed at the annual disposal of the Superintendent, was re- 
served, chiefly, if not entirely, for four trunk roads of some 
1 ,300 lineal miles only ; the branch, cross, and minor district 
roads being left under the Civil Engineers, with facilities just 
as ^eat as they bad previously been, for obtaining the means 
of improvement, if tney happened to find or make time for 
the requisite estimates. And again, in further addition to this, 
all such cross roads, thus in charge of Civil Engineers and Col- 
lectors, might annually receive from the latter, on the respon- 
sibility of the former, an average expenditure of fifty Rupees 
a mile. The really large total amount thus allotted to the 
local authorities, if it /wi ever been granted as authorized, 
would, in our opinion, when laid out judiciously as to time and 
place, have produced exceeding benefit ; but most unaccountably, 
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this discretionary power was never promulgated by tbe Board 
of Revenue, in whose archives it remained a dead letter! — 
{Report, para. 127.) 

Thus then, in 1846, invoked by Lord Tweeddale, a new and 
brighter era had dawned upon the Benighted ; but seldom does 
fulnlment wait on promise, in the still Cimmerian regions of 
the Carnatic. The Superintendent of Roads, a man of rare 
gifls and rarer acquirements, with physical powers of activity 
and endurance happily seconding his mental endowments, was 
speedily paralysed by a hureaucracy, powerful chiefly by the 
weapons his own o^rflowing zeal had placed in its hands; and 
some time before death overtook one of the brightest orna- 
ments of his corps and of the service, the oflfice, tliough held by 
Captain Best, had been nullifled, and the Road Department, from 
which, in its functions and accomplished head, such extensive 
benefit had been anticipated, Iiad become an admitted and re- 
corded failure. In corroboration of what has been so swiftly nar- 
rated as to have again outstripped the text, the Commissioners 
supply us with a perfect superabundance of matter. “ It must 
‘ be admitted that, as a department for the management of the 
‘ Trunk Roads of the Presidency, its failure has been complete ; 

‘ but we feel confident that we can show that the result may 
‘ be fully accounted for by the impracticability of the original 
‘ instructions, the restrictions since imposed, and the withholding 

* of the necessary means and assistance from the late most zeal- 
‘ ous Superintendent, who can only be held responsible to ‘the 
‘ extent of having taken upon himself duties which, if well 

* supported, no one individual could have performed.” — -{Report, 
jiora. 132.) Captain Best was denied the establishment lie 
considered necessary, he was expected to be ubiquitous, to work 
witliout hands, to personally superintend four go-called “ Trunk 
Lines” radiating in different directions from one common centre, 
to send in special reports on every completed five miles of 
road, and with only one assistant, submit detailed bills of the 
four lakh expenditure, and forward annually a general report 
upon all the Trunk Roads. Lord Tweeddale, or his Secretary, 
strangled his bantling in its birth, when the Superintendent’s 
application of the 4th March, 1846, for an establishment of less 
than Rs. 37,000 per annum, was over-ruled, because “inexpedient 
‘ to sanction so large an establishment as that proposed.” “He 
‘ was not to be engaged” (Minutes of Consultation, 12th April 
1 845) “ in laying out flew roads, or in examining new lines. The 
‘ object of his appointment was limited to keeping the roads 
‘ already made in perfect repair ; and to superintend there- 
‘ fore in person the execution of those timely repairs, which all 
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‘ formed roads in this country so especially need/’ We cannot 
find room for various subsequent orders, each more unwise, 
inconsiderate, and suicidal than its predecessor ; but we will 
afford space for the coup dc gracct dated 4tb October, 1850. 
“ The Governor in Council resolves, therefore, to lay it down 
' as a general rule, that the Superintendent of Roads should 
‘ confine himself to the execution and completion of such great 
‘ lines of roads only as he can personally and efficiently inspect ; 
‘ and he is of opinion, that a system of superintendence, based 
‘ upon this principle, by which the energies of the Superinten- 
‘ dent and his Department will be concentrated, will, in the end, 

‘ be found the most economical and effective, and better cal- 
‘ culaied to yield permanently beneficial results, than by tlie plan 
‘ now pursued by that officer of passing hurriedly througliout 
' the whole Presidency, leaving the works in progress to his 
‘ assistants, without bis frequent supervision.” can we 

deny our readers the rational gratification of perusing the 
remarks of the Commissioners on this display of bureaucratic 
imbecility — “ This order reduced the Road Department, in the 
‘ formation of which so much had been intended, and from 
‘ which so much had been expected, to the position of a 
‘ small executive agency, under the constant personal manage- 
‘ ment of the Superintendent ; its operations were to be con- 
‘ fined to 360 miles of road only ; while the rest of the roads, 
‘ which had been withdrawn from the direct management of 
‘ the Collectors and Civil Engineers, in order to be placed 
‘ under the Road Department, being 1,898 miles, were now 
‘ left without any systematic management whatever. Though 
‘ selected as the most important lines in the country, they were 
‘ in this respect worse off than the cross roads, and far worse 
‘ off than they themselves were, before the Road Department 
‘ was formed, when from their importance they received a 
‘ special share of the time of the Civil Engineer’s Department, 
‘ They remained nominally under the Superintendent, but he 
‘ was forbidden to visit them, so that although Ii£ had to forward 
‘ the bills done on the previously sanctioned Estimates, he 
‘ could not inspect it, or speak with any confidence as to the 
‘ manner in which the money had been expended.” — {Report^ 
para, 140.) 

At the end of six years, the expenditure amounted to thirteen 
lakhs only, instead of twenty-four; and out of these thirteen, five 
lakhs were in point of fact spent by Civil Engineers on bridges 
and estimates prepared by themselves, ihe money being taken 
from the “ four lakh fund,” as a ready means of obtaining the 
amount ; for as the Commissioners truly say “ the cause of this 
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‘ result unquestionably is, that the Boad Department was on a 
‘ scale utterly disproportionate to the work laid upon it.” — (Re- 
port, para. 156.) We now add the words in which the Commis* 
sioners finally sum up, and express their opinion, on this por- 
tion of our subject. “ Having thus review^ the working of 
‘ the Road Department, we are compelled to record our opinion, 
‘ that it has failed, and that its failure is to be ascribed to the 
‘ anomalies, and incongruities of its original constitution, 
‘ aggravated as they have been by subsequent measures ; viz., 
‘ first, by refusing the necessary establishments; second, by 

* withholding sanction for estimates; and third, by bringing 
‘ the Department down into a fettered and useless position, by 

* the order of the 31 st January, 1851. It has failed to spend 
‘ the money assigned to the roads ; it has failed to effect any 

* thing towards their improvement, commensurate with the ex- 
‘ pectations held out at the time of its formation ; and it has 
‘ failed to afford any material relief to the Civil Engineers, or to 
‘ the Board of Revenue.”- — (Report^ para. 164.J 

In a division of the allotted task, wherein we have carefully 
but vainly endeavoured to infuse some expression of a loyalty 
and respect which we should have been equally glad to entertain 
and to confess, we have felt that tlie tedium of perusing our brief 
digest of the third section of the Report might be somewhat 
lightened by borrowing from a more advanced portion of the 
w'ork, in order to give at once a general description- of the 
present position ^ of the Madras Presidency, in respect to its 
roads. But consistently witli the scheme we have laid down, 
there seems little in our power in this respect ; the application, 
and tlie results of the expenditure from the “ four lakh fund,” are 
admirably tabulated in the Appendix LI., but the table seems 
to be of too purely a local interest to warrant its insertion 
here. We must content ourselves by stating that the Madras 
parallel C quam longo intervallo J to the Calcutta and Dellii 
Trunk Road, is ** the Great Western,” by Vamiembaddy to Ban- 
galore. The former, with the Soane and Jumna still unbridged, 
has, we believe, cost little less than a crore of Rupees; and for 
permanent maintenance, it has three and a half lakhs a year, or 
350 Rupees a mile from Hoogly to Delhi. But our readers may 
be unprepared for the information that its traffic is only from 
one-sixth to one-third of that ascertained to pass along the 
Bangalore road, which has cost about fifteen laklis, but with a 
maintenance of 470 Rupees a mile, (the rate for the great Cey- 
lon thoroughfares being fully 600 Rujiees yearly per mile) ; an 
excess caused, doubtless, quite as much by its surface never 
having been brought into the high order generally marking 
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the Agra road, as by the heavier traffic. Since the improve- 
ment of this road was begun, the cost of carts has fallen 49 per 
cent., and the loads have increased 77 per cent. ! The south- 
ern trunk, from Madras to Trichinopoly, now rapidly approach- 
ing completion, is also deserving of some attention, not only 
on its own account, but by reason of the great size and boldness 
of two of its brick bridges, respectively over the rivers Cavery 
and Colleroon. For many years past, Southern India has 
deservedly enjoyed a pre-eminence, both for the number 
and beauty, and also for the dimensions of its bridges, par- 
ticularly in the Tinnevelly and Tanjore districts. But we 
believe that the two large works alluded to are quite unrivalled 
in ary part of India, and are of a* class commonly considered 
by Road Engineers in Bengal and Bombay, as not feasible with 
such a material as brick, which it is needless to say is usually 
very iudiflferent both in point of shape and of general cj^uality. 
The Cavery bridge has thirty-two elliptical arches, each of forty- 
nine feet span, with a rise of 12 ft. 2 in., its piers being twelve 
feet high, and it lias cost a fraction less tliau a lakh of Rupees; 
and the Colleroon bridge, with no less than thirty-eight ellipti- 
cal arches of a uniform span of sixty feet, with versed sines of 
fifteen feet, (being but little less than half a mile in length of 
span,) has been completed for half as much again ; or, to speak 
correctly, Rs. 1,49,645. It must be admitted that these two 
noble undertakings, whether regarded as works of much con- 
structive skill and difficulty,or of general utility and convenience, 
would reflect credit on any Government. Their position, too, 
amongst the most fertile of the rice-producing talooks, gives 
them an especial value; and we quite agree with Mr. Chap- 
man, in his late evidence, respecting the necessity of equal en- 
couragement being given to means of transport, and to means 
of produce. Some very painful examples are given of the 
lamentable ignorance of the present Madras Government upon 
this subject, 336} where liberality in irrigation 

is made the pretext (since the reason it cannot be) for parsimony 
in roads! Mr. Chapman's evidence is so apposite, and is so 
pithily expressed, that we quote his very words, and commend 
them heartily to both our rulers and readers. “If works 
‘ of irrigation are made, before there are works of transit to. 

■ carry away the produce, 1 conceive you do nothing, but accu- 
* mulate the produce upon a spot where it is not wanted ; and 
‘ some very remarkable instances of that kind have taken place.” 
One might think that be had the Rajamundry district in his 
eye, its prodigious' increase of rice cultivation by Colonel 
Cotton’s magniflcent annicut, and the refusal of XI, 000 to make 
eight miles of road from Samulcottah to Cocanada, which 

r 
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would Lave completed the connexion , between the grain-grow- 
ing parte of the Godavery delta, and the shipping port; the 
omy communication being by pack-bullocks across swamps and 
nnlJahs. As an example of the “ stet pro ratione voluntas'" in 
this matter, be the Madras Government judged out of Its own 
mouth ; on the 30th March, 1849 , it decides that “ no expense 
‘ of this kind will be sanctioned in Rajamundry, until the works 
‘ of the Godavery annicut are completed," as if seeking to 
adroitly turn the very reason supporting the desiderated grant, 
into a motive for unqualified refusal. We mi^ht here reason- 
ably descant upon the infelicity of our own o&ce, in which it 
is so frequently our unhappy fate to find intended eulogy con- 
verted into censure, and subjects we had hoped to distinguish by 
applause inevitably ramifying into the ground-work of blame ! 

Having now been involuntarily betrayed beyond the limits of 
the section more immediately engaging our attention, we will, 
at the risk of interfering with our future arrangements, place 
at once before our readers a small table, showing in extenso 
what the Madras Presidency, with its area of 138,249 square 
miles, can boast of, either as to made roads, or those naturally 
practicable for carts ; and to w'hich we will add, in conclusion, 
some tolerably long, but very interesting, quotations from another 
part of the llej>ort, to which we hope hereafter to return : — 


No. 

JJistricts. 

No. of miles. 

No. 

Districts. 

No. of miles. 





Broiif'bt forward 

163 

1 


40 

12 


9J 

2 

Vizogupatam 

0 

13 

Tanjoro 

533| 

3 

j y 

8} 

14 

Trichinopoly 

50^ 

4 

MoBulipatam 

2 

15 

Salem 

400 

2 


39 

16 


531i 

c 


15 

17 

Canara. 

80 

1 

7 1 

I 

‘Rollaiy 


18 

Malabar 

133^ 

8 

Cuddapah 

n 

19 

Madara 

682i 


0 

20 

Tinncvelly ' 

29Si 

10 

North Arcot 

36i 

Made roads by) I 





[ 

230 

11 

Ghiuglepat.. 

llj 


Boad Dopartuient.) 


1 1 Total 

165 



Grand Total 

3,110J 
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• 

Sach is the state of the communications in the exten> 

‘ sive countries forming this Presidency ; a condition neces- 
‘ sarily fatal to any attempt at improvement in wealth. We 
‘ hare not exag^rated the case ; we take Bellary and Cuddapah 
‘ as examples ot the state of the country generally, on account 
‘ of the large size of those districts ; and we believe that, with 
‘ the exception of a few better off for roads, their condition as 
‘ to internal communications aptly represents that of the coun- 

* try at large, and whether we look at the tone and sentimeut 
‘ of the Collectors’ Reports, or at the views of Government, as 
' expressed in their orders upon them, we see no prospect of 
‘ any material improvement. We fully admit that, compared 
‘ w’ah the work done in any similar period previously, nmcli 
‘ has been accomplished in the last ten years. But it seems 
^ considerable in that contrast only ; compared with the re- 
‘ quirements of the case, the only just comparison, all that has 
‘ hitherto been done is quite insignificant, so that at the present 
‘ rate of proceeding, it is absolutely impossible to calculate 
‘ when the country will have any thing deserving the name of a 

* system of internal communication. 

“Among the Collectors we find one here and there, who 
‘ evidently understands the full value of roads, and is urgent 
‘ that something decisive should be done to improve those of 
‘ his district ; but in general there is a want of full apprehen- 
‘ sion of the importance of the subject ; some officers speak 
‘ of some few lines, as though those constituted the whole roads. 
‘ of their districts respectively, wliich need attention ; one gentle- 
‘ man describes his ' roads as not worse than the general run 
‘ of roads in India another admits that all his roads are in 
‘ a ruinous state, but every year he is unprepared to suggest 
‘ improvement; a tliird states that the roads of his district, 

‘ 3,U00 square miles in extent, are kept in good repair, at an 
‘ outlay of forty pounds a year. In general, there is no at- 
‘ tempt to take up the subject as a whole, or to exhibit the 
‘ actual state of roads as they are, prominent mention being 
‘ only made of some one or two lines, of the sums tliat have 
‘ been expended, and of the small improvement thereby affect- 
‘ ed. We find no comparison attempted between the roads 
‘ here and in other countries, nor any statistics given, except 
‘ in a very few instances, of the traffic on different lines, or any 
‘ data by which to judge of the rise or decline of trade, as 
‘ roads are improved or neglected. 

“And the tone of the orders of Government on those re- 
‘ ports is still less satisfactory ; still less encourages any hope 
‘ of improvement hereafter *, the object most conspicuously 
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‘ observable in them is to p^et rid of the papers. No real interest 

* is exhibited in the question, no anxiety is evinced to call forth 

* the zeal of officers, or to promote improvement ; no help is 
‘ offered to those officers who display a strong desire for the im- 
‘ provement of their districts in this respect ; no interest is mani- 
‘ tested in the pictures which they draw of the want of roads, 
‘ or any sympathy in the feelings with which they cannot but 

* look on the reality daily before their eyes ; aud on the other 

* hand, there is no word of disapproval, of admonition, or of 
‘ instruction, for those who have no eyes for these vital wants 
‘ of their districts, or who, seeing them, are indifferent, and 
‘ make no effort or suggestions for their removal. And Go- 
‘ veniment certainly over-estimate the value of the efforts and 
‘ of the sacrifices which they have made, misled, apparently, 
‘ by a too limited view of the sphere of operations. Thus, in 
‘ speaking of the northern road, they refer to various sums 
‘ sanctioned in tlie course of several years, and amounting on 
‘ the whole to Rs. 5(),625, for the improvement of the road ; 
‘ but it is apparently forgotten that the whole length of this road 
‘ is little short of 7oD miles, and that though £5,662 may seem 
‘ a large sum looked at by itself, it becomes utterly insignifi- 

* cant, when regarded as the whole expenditure in four yeare 
‘ on such an extent of road ; and this, not to keep in repair 
‘ a road already made, but for the most part to make one, where 
‘ there was none at all before, aud not only no road, but a 
‘ surface much worse for traffic than many parts of the coun- 

‘‘ try where there is not even the name of a road. But what- 
‘ ever may be thought of tlie magnitude of the grants, the 
‘ simple fact of the actual state of the road is quite sufficient 

* to destroy all self-gratulation upon it. 

“ And as they over-estimate the means employed, so also they 

* greatly over-rate the progress made. It is great when com- 
‘ pared with those years in which nothing at all was done ; but 

* we see nothing in the operations of any single year, or any 
‘ single district, that gives the faintest hope, that the present 
‘ system can supply the great desideratum of cheap carriage 
‘ generally. Such comparisons as are often made between im- 
‘ provements in different districts, or between those of different 
‘ years, are dangerous ; they stand in the place of those which 
‘ ought to be made between the state of the communications 
‘ in this country and in England, or even in the most favoured 
‘ parts of the Company’s possessions in India. No one talook as 
‘ yet has nearly enough roads for its wants ; and the improve- 
‘ ments made, though they appear considerable when taken 
^ singly, are very partial ; they affect only a few districts, and 
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‘ that very partially, while they leave the country generally, 
‘ unaware of their existence. Ganjam, Vizagapatara, Raja- 
‘ mundry, Masnlipatam, Ountoor, Bellary and Kurnool, with 

* an area equal to that of England, know nothing of the late 
‘ iraprovenoents, nor do many other districts, except over an 
‘ extremely limited portion of their extent.'’ — (See Report, 
pages 157, 158). 

The third independent superintending body in the Madras 
territories, under which the construction of Public Works is 
carried on, is the Military Board ; and it is ably, though some- 
what succinctly treated of in the fourth section of the Report. 
A yet further corroboration of the exceptional character of the 
Southern, as contrasted with the Western and Metropolitan 
Presidencies, is very abundantly afforded, not only in the ex- 
ceedingly limited influence exercised by tlie Madras Military 
Board', over the Building Department, but in the almost entire 
exemption enjoyed by tljat body, from the reprehension con- 
scientiously bestowed by the Commissioners on the Irrigation 
and Road Departments. The general reader, familiar with the 
unwelcome name of the “ MilitaTij Roard” as a bye-word, com- 
prising at once vexatious interference, delay, ohstructiveness, 
tyranny, and incompetence, will be surprised to learn that, under 
the Government of Fort St. George, the quiet system pursued 
by its Military Board, for the construction and repair of the 
buildings, required for the standing army of the Presidency, 
appears from the Report to be neither dilatory, costly, nor 
ineffective. 

The “ gigantic grievance,” “ monstrous excrescence,” “ peren- 
nial wet blanket,’’ “ the impending sword of Damocles,” are all 
epithets to be culled from public prints as pet “ nom de tat 
dresse,'' for a Bengal and Bombay institution, which the fourth 
section of the Madras Report describes as a useful working 
body, concerned in an annual average outlay of not more than 
two and three-quarter lakhs of Rupees, which it controls with a 
success assuredly surprising, when we consider the very small 
executive professional agency that the all-absorbing “ Muramut 
Department” has left at its disposal. So little salient, so mild, 
and so brief, is the Madras Military Board Chapter, that 
oup Article must needs disappoint the many, who may natu- 
rally have expected a racy pungency, trying to keep pace with 
the “ dissatbfactions, irregularities, paralysis, extravagant cost, 

* inconsistencies and inexcusable delay,” so liberally imputed 
by the Ben^l Commissioners on Public Works, vainly striv-^ 
ing to rival the fiery Napierian invective, — The Military 

* Board is a curse on the Indian army. During the ten years of 
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‘ my connexion with India, it was a source of overflowing evil. 
‘ Take whatever may be injurious to the army in India, dissect 
‘ it, and surely, directly or indirectly, the Military Board will be 
‘ found the cause;” or, lastly, seeking to emulate the more dig- 
nifled expression of my Lord Balhousie’s emphatic convic- 
tion, that “ the Military Board is not merely ill-adapted, but 
‘ is entirely unfit to be entrusted with the control of a most 
* important branch of the Government of India.” Our preced- 
ing pages have shewn, that in point of fact, the Madras Mili- 
tary Board never has possessed that power of evil, so unhap- 
pily given to, and so unscrupulously exercised by, the bodies bear- 
ing the same designation at Fort William and Bombay. A sys- 
tem (one that w^ would fain believe to be antiquated, but which 
has still a too strong vis vit(B, and tenacity of existence,) com- 
bining disbelief in individual honesty, distrust of individual 
responsibility, confidence in assumed collective wisdom, a shop- 
keeper’s keen love of getting good pennyworths for his pence, 
by ex-oflicio, and, therefore, gratuitous labors, and a yet 
greater love of checks, based on supposed want of purity, to- 
gether with a perpetual bureaucratic tendency towards re- 
peated and universal reference, has been, and is, an invariable 
Indian administrative vice, dating from the dishonest days of 
Lord Clive ; and it is to tliis corrupt source that we owe the 
monster nuisance now in a fair way of abatement. 

We owe our readers some apology, which we beg that tJiey 
will duly accept, for the few sentences we have written, with 
our thoughts disloyally withdrawn from the Madras Commis- 
sioners, who truly still furnish us with too much, and too impor- 
tant employment, to admit of, or to excuse further digres- 
sion. 

When the Report was compiled, the Military Board was 
composed of four members, two ex-officio, viz., the Comman- 
dant of Artillery, and the Chief Engineer ; and two stipendiary, 
one a Lieutenant-Colonel of Infantry, whose service had been 
chiefly passed in the Board’s Office, as Deputy Secretary and 
Secretary ; and the junior, a Brevet Major of Artillery, whose 
former just titles to respect have now been honorably augment- 
ed the share he has taken, as one of the Commission on Pub- 
lic Works, in the preparation of its able, fearless, and, as an 
Honorable Member of Council expressively phrases it, “ discus- 
sive” Reimrt. In the interval that has elapsed, (long enough 
for the acoumulatiou of further sins of omission, by the neglect 
of the Government of Fort St. George to introduce any of 
the minor reforms upon its notice, and earnestly recommend- 
ed for early adoption, of which several iu the section before us, 
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reqniriDg only the orders of the Local Government, would have 
been of immediate practical benefit and utility) a vacancy has 
been caused in the Board by the death of the senior paid 
Member ; and judging from the time taken to supply his place, 
by an administration seldom at a loss for “ heaven-born” experts 
to fill, at a day’s notice, any office, from ar Superintendent of 
Electric Telegraphs to a Judge of the Small Cause Court, we 
are led to conclude that, in future, all the current and emergent 
business of the Military Board, hitherto performed by the two 
Stipendiary Members, is to be permanent^ accomplished by a 
single paid officer. In the Department of Buildings and Repairs, 
we find the Military Board in correspondence with Commanding 
Office of divisions or forces, instead of with Superintending 
Engineers, as in Bengal and Bombay. The iJngineers styled 
“ superintending” on the Madras side are simply Executive 
Officers, as understood elsewhere ; and tlie inspecting depart- 
ment, to which 80 much respectability and weight are attached in 
the other Presidencies, the Commissioners acquaint us (para. 
181), is altogether omitted in that of Madras. Plans «and esti- 
mates, whether for the construction of new buildings, or for 
the repair of old, reach the Board direct, without having under- 
gone any of that rigorous scrutiny as to rates, or professional 
examination as to dimensions and design, to which similar 
documents are so usefully subjected by the Bengal and Bom- 
bay Superintending Engineers. The custody arid general 
charge of all military buildings, and the care of cantonment 
roads, are vested in the local officers of the Quarter Master 
General’s Department ; and in the Madras Mofussil, the name 
and office of Barrack Master are unknown. The corps or 
department in occupation is responsible for the condition of 
every public building, and when repairs are thought requisite, 
application is made, through the division station stafi^, to the 
officer commanding, who, if they be emergent, can sanction an 
outlay of Rupees 600, and if of a petty description, can autho- 
rize Rupees fifty, half-yearly, on each separate building. This 
last named discretionary power was only granted four years 
ago, and it has acted admirably, both in saving corresponclence, 
and in ensuring the application of timely repairs ; to the gene- 
ral improvement of Government property, and, what is of 
much greater consequence, to the comfort of the troops and 
the sick. When repairs or alterations exceed Rupees 600, or 
when new works are required, the officers commanding divi- 
Mons or forces apply to the Quarter Master General of the 
army, who, by order of His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, addresses the Military Board, the only authority, that 
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at any time {Reportypara. 177) can call for plans and estimates, 
and the invariable channel also of orders for work, other than 
that abore particularized. From this outline, it is to be ga- 
thered, that the practice of assembling Committees, whether 
for deciding upon, or for examining repairs, or inspecting new 
work, and that the system of “ annual repairs,” have alike 
fallen into desuetude. The single inspection of the officer 
commanding has superseded Station Committees ; and the rule 
which obliges the corps or department occupying buildings, to 
take the necessary measures for their needful reparation, does 
away with all occasion for “ annual repairs ” specially so called. 
The numerous periodical returns, that occupy so much of the 
time of the Executive and Superintending Engineers in Bengal 
and Bombay, do not appear to be called for by the Madras 
Military Board. 

In contrasting the Madras routines with those which prevail 
elsewhere, we think it must be admitted, that there is a practical 
freedom from forms and encumbrances in the former, and a 
straightforward vigour and simplicity, warmly commending 
themselves to our approval. But whilst this may be admitted, 
and also that the action of the Military Board is auxiliary 
instead of obstructive, our own observation lias led us to mucli 
question, whether officers commanding divisions and forces, and 
local members of the Quarter Master General’s Department, 
are the most suitable authorities, to be substantively concerned 
in, or consulted regarding, the construction, repair, or position of 
public buildings. In some cases, not unfrequent, the age or 
infirmity of the former incapacitates them from forming or 
exercising a sound and wise ludgment; and the latter class, 
being almost always appointed through the accidents of inter- 
est or private favor, are not often well adapted for becoming, 
what tliey so generally are, the influential local authority that 
chiefly guides the Military Board in their orders and arrange- 
ments for military buildings in the Provinces. Generally, too, 
we have further to remark, that whilst the present system may 
be found to work not altogether unsatisfactorily, where com- 
manding officers have professional assistance at hand, in the 
Executive Engineers (by misnomer called superintending), this 
appears to be often far otherwise, when the execution of work 
devolves upon the Staff Officer or Cantonment Adjutant, (as is 
the case in all the divisions of the Madras army within the 
frontier,) who only holds office so long as bis regiment forms 
part of the force or garrison. The real way, in which such an 
anomalous posture of affairs has been brought about, is, that 
the exigency generally of the public service having been 
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considered, just administrative principle and sound policy gave 
Way to compromise and superficial expediency; the smaller 
want yielded the pas to the greater, and instead of Government 
coming forward with a broad well-considered measure for re- 
organizing the revenue branch of the Public Works, by an 
increase which would have repaid its expenses, and added 
largely to the resources of the country ; instead of this, we 
say, the Revenue Board, with its yearly outlay of about 
twelve lakhs of Rupees, was strengthened, and the Military 
Board, with its expenditure annually of less than three lakhs, 
was weakened, by taking away the four Bxecative Military 
Engineers of divisions within the frontier, and making them 
Superintendents of irrigation (“ Civil Engineers”), with instruc- 
tions to attend to the orders of the Military Board, whenever 
their new, and much more important duties, would permit them. 
How matters went on, after the Military Board was thus de- 
nuded of its professional subordinates, is, in one case, et ex uno 
discG ormics^ graphically narrated by the Commissioners. “As 
‘ an instance in point, we nTay quote the case of the Kamnad 
' sepoy barracks. These buildings, estimated to cost 3,675 
‘ Rupees, were ordered to be executed in 1847. In 1848 the 
‘ young officer commanding the detachment at that place re- 
‘ ceived an advance of Rupees 900, which he paid over to con- 
‘ tractors for materials to be supplied ; but before any materials 
‘ were delivered, this officer was relieved by anotlier equally 
‘ inexperienced ; the latter found it impossible to induce the con- 

* tractor to fulfil his engagements; he appears even, to have 
‘ maintained that, as his contract was made with the first 
‘ officer, he had nothing to do with the second, and at the same 
‘ time he could not be persuaded to take the proper steps to get 

* the contract transferred to the name of the latter. Ultimate- 
‘ ly, after multiplied vexations and delays, the Eirst Assistant 
‘ Civil Engineer of the division was placed in charge of this 
‘ trifling work ; he has been engaged on it already for many 
‘ months, and it will probably still engage him for many months 
‘ more. Thus the plan adopted, in this case, for rectifying the 
‘ evils of the new system, was simply a return to those for 
‘ which the old one was abrogated ; one of the two Engineer 
‘ Officers charged with the direction and control of the Mnra- 
‘ mut expenditure, in a division containing 16,400 square miles, 

‘ and with the professional care ot the many thousands of irri- 
‘ gation works, and all the roads within it, was withdrawn for 
^ nearly two working seasons from these important functions, 

* in order to superintend the construction of a small and sim- 
‘ pie building, the necessary superintendence of which might 
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* have been performed fully as well, at one>fiflh of the cost, by 
‘ an intelligent European overseer, or by a qualified officer 
‘ selected from the line, with a small staff allowance.” — 
portfpara. 186.) On the Ist May, 1851, there were advances 
outstanding in the Board’s general military books, of Rs. 
48,653, at the individual debits of seventy -six unprofessional 
and unremunerated officers from all branches of the service 
{Report^ page 71) causing, as may be supposed, a very volumi- 
nous, ana sometimes, vexatious correspondence. 

With the exception of the Executive Engineer at the Pre- 
sidency, the only Engineer Officers now left under the Military 
Board are four ; one at Bangalore, a large military station, 
and the head quarters of the Mysore division, (but who is 
also under the Commissioner and Government of India-,) one 
with each of the large subsidiary forces in the Deccan and 
[Nagpore states, stationed at Secunderabad andKamptee, and one 
in Central India, at Saugor, who, however, has two subordinates 
in the commissioned grade, (belonging to the artillery we under- 
stand, )in tliedependent executive rangesofMbow and Jubbulpore. 
This leads us to notice an apparent error in the Report (para. 
175), where /o«r officers are enumerated as employed under the 
Military Board in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories. It is 
true, indeed, that the general management of the Engineer’s 
Departjnent, and the distribution of the excellent European 
overseers in the Saugor division (with nearly 1 00 miles of the 
Bombay and Agra road, and several important military and 
commercial lines, and a general area of 30,000 square miles) 
depend on the Executive Engineer at Saugor, and that he, as 
stated in the Report, is alone in direct correspondence with the 
Board I’egarding the works of the division generally ; but we 
have not succeeded in finding more than the two executive 
subordiuates, at Mhow and Jubbulpore, as already mentioned. 
We should not have brought forward this seeming mistake, had 
we not seen the error re-produced in greater detail in para. 203, 
and again in the tabular list of offices, for which permanent 
provision should be made from the Corps of Madras Engi- 
neers. 

The mode in which the inspecting element and other propos- 
ed reforms are to be introduced, will be examined with greater 
convenience hereafter ; and connected with this section, we will 
only add that the minute details of the Military Board’s strange, 
ill-assorted and multifarious duties, and of the even more vari- 
ous and numerous offices devolved on the Chief Engineer, as 
described at length by the pains- taking Commissioners, offer 
nothing, we tliink, from which we can extract matter of general 
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interest ; unless, indeed, it be, that the non-adjnstment of their 
respective avocatioBs, in the convenient manner prescribed, and 
for the sufficient reasons assigned, by the three amici curus^ 
goes pointedly towards the aggravation of our repeated appre- 
hensions, of either indifference or aversion (on the part of the 
present ruling local power) to a branch of Indian Government, 
which, in Bengal, we have seen to be held conspicuonsiy worthy 
of the warm support, and of the thoughtful and ooonprehensive 
consideration of the Governor-Gwieral of India. ^ — (See Lord 
Dalhousie's Minute, dated 24th July, 1851). 

At length we have arrived at a sort of resting fdaoe, or 
debateable land between the past or present, as it has been, 
or is; and the future, as, it is to be devoutly wished, it should 
be; and from this, after our prolix description, historical- 
ly, of the three different executive branches of Public Works 
in the Presidency of Madras, we can survey to advan- 
tage, though with small complacency, at least three obvi- 
ous cardinal administrative defects that have rendered the 
Report more a narrative of misfeasance and of failure, than a 
record of advancenaent and success. We see a want of unity, 
os shewn in varying and often conflicting rules that govern 
each of the separate offices ; we see a want of knowledge, us 
evidenced by practical disconnection of means of transport with 
means of produce ; and we see a want of liberality, as exhibited 
in denial of efficient agency and skilled superintendence, by 
which alone measures of comprehensive improvement can be 
carried into effect, with full benefit to Government and the 
people. Under these three heads of charge^ instances in illus- 
tration might be multiplied to the mingled wonder, incredulity, 
sorrow and satiety of our readers, did not regard to their alreauy 
much-abused patience, and to our own limited space, forbid our 
thus adding perfume to the violet.” 

Looking next at our three zealous and experienced la- 
bourers in the neglected Madras garden of economic im- 
provements, as to a body, duly and deliberately commissioned 
by the Home Government, to amend as well as inquire ; 
we tliink it may not be amiss, before we cross the threshold 
of their proposed reforms, to seek some authorized expres- 
sion of their own, that may embody the sentiments with 
which they approach tliis part of their appointed duty. As 
public servants delegated to suggest remedies for what they see 
and show to be defective, inefficient, or fallacious, something 
like a confession of their faith may either conciliate or repress 
our own confidence in their wisdom and discretion ; wherefore, 
as a key note to the system which they advocate for the future pro- 
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secntionof all Public Works throughout the Madras territories, 
we now quote, for general canvass, their opinion, that it is waste- 

* ful and unwise to have several controlling offices, each ignorant 

* of the operations and the experience of the others, and two 
‘ of them at least dehcient in professional strength, and other two 

* destitute of agents in the provinces, when by a union of all, 
‘ the experience of all would be concentrated, the professional 
‘ skill available would be most efficiently employed, and the 
‘ local agents would be all under one head, and their services 
‘ would be turned to the best account and also the fact that 
— “ The control of a large expenditure (24 lakhs a year) is 

* now divided among a number of Boards and individual 
‘ officers, with little attempt at system or order, so that the 
‘ total outlay is never presented to Government at a single view, 

* and some not inconsiderable items are liable to be lefl out of 
‘ sight altogether.” — {Report^ imges 80, 81.) As for ourselves, 
we submit that nothing of cavil or disproof is to be alleged 
against the positions contained in the forwer extract ; nor is 
any thing to be urged substantially in favor of continuing the 
absence of all system described in the latter quotation. But 
before entering at length upon the leading and most conspicu- 
ous feature in the Beport, namely, the constitution of a single 
united professional Board, not unlike the scientific and ad- 
mirable, Departement des ponts et des chausstes in France 
(with its special Minister of State, the mot (Tenignie we 
trow to its success); we beg leave, at this early stage of the 

S uestion, to refer somewhat at length to the fact of a very 
ifferent result having been arrived at by the sister Commis- 
sion in Bengal, and which has already been approved by the 
Governor- General, and sanctioned by the Court of Directors. 

The abolition of tlie Military Board, as a chief practical ob- 
struction, is one main proposition of the Bengal Commission ; 
and the interposition of similar vis inertup, whether caused by 
the Revenue or Military Boards, on the Madras side, is equally 
proposed for abrogation by the Coast Commissioners. But in 
Bengal, a new head of the Department of Public Works is to 
be erected in each Local Government ; and very strong and 
convincing reasons have been given for the appointment of one 
Chief Engineer in Ben^ Proper; one in the North West 
Provinces ; and one in the Punjab. These departmental au- 
thorities EU'e to be always in direct and immediate communica- 
tion with their respective Governments, and to inherit all the 
power and to discharge all the functions hitherto so injuriously 
exercised by the Military Board of Calcutta. The comparative 
vigour and promptitude, confidently anticipated by Lord 
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Dalhpusie, must seem to all to be an inevitable sequel of these 
pfreat changes, which possess the strong recommendation of an 
individualized responsibility, the nearest possible guarantee, 
alike to original selection solely by merit, and to the nominee’s 
own subsequent efficient discharge of duty. Nevertheless, it 
by no means follows, because a plan has been struck out of so 
much promise^ and so well adapted to the three Lieutenancies 
in Bengal, that one equally well suited to the Madras Presi- 
dency, albeit differing in its provisions, should not have re- 
warded the much longer consideration of the subject by its 
Commissioners. But no words of our own could enforce this 
view of the case so excellently, as the following extract from 
the rCeport “ We would remark in the first place, that even 
‘ if any one system could be pointed to as having been tried and 
‘ proved to answer perfectly well under certain circumstances, 

‘ yet other circumstanees might make it unsuitable elsewhere. 
‘ And we conceive that the mere facts that a large part of the 
‘ revenue of this Presidency depends on the works of irriga- 
‘ tion, and that much more than one-half of the whole ex- 
‘ penditure on Public Works is devoted to the maintenance and 
‘ improvement of irrigation, are alone sufficient to make a system 
‘ that may be suitable to Bengal or Bombay, not necessarily 
‘ applicable here. But even if this objection did not exist, no 
‘ perfect or even eminently successful system can be appealed 
‘ to in any part of India. On the contrary all the objections 
‘ urged against the working of the Madras system, such as 
‘ inadequate and ill-considered estimates, long delay in settling 
‘ bills, and great cost of superintendence, gppear to be found 
‘ in a still greater degree at the other Presidencies. There is 
‘ no existing system then, that can be proposed as a model ; 

‘ and any new system must be an experiment. We propose 
‘ that one which, after careful consideration, we fully believe 
‘ to be the best adapted to work yell at this Presidency ; but 
‘ we do not recommend it as the best for the other Presidencies , 

‘ nor on the other hand can we admit that the best plan there 
‘ will of necessity be the best here.” — {Report ^ para. 21 1.) To this 
we would add, as in deprecation of assimilation, that whereas 
the works on which the new Bengal Chief Engineers will 
have to report, can all be disposed of professionally, as ques- 
tions of Engineering simply ; in Madras, the fiscal considera- 
tions attached to hydraulic projects (especially such as illus- 
trate the Cottonian era) have hitherto always been thought 
to req^uire the most careful concurrent consideration of a very 
expenenced revenue authority. Moreover, such works as the 
Madras Engineers are chiefly concerned in, works of irrigation. 
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(particularly if on a large scale, affecting extenaiye areas of 
waste or uncuItiTated land, with proportionate increase to the 
public revenue, and if also, as so frequently happens, doubtful 
latent mischief lurks therein, whether professiontd, fiscal, or sani- 
tary,) require specially and emphatically, to be discussed** 
Now, by this we do not mean the perfunctory elimination 
of any number of a Secretary’s conventional sentences, or 
the oft one-sided and wrong-headed minute of a ready wilt- 
ing Councillor, wherein influence or authority are the substitute 
for reason, and an intimate comprehension of the subject, by 
courtesy supposed to be “ under discussion but we mean a 
bona fide collision of picked minds, of different calibres, endow- 
ments, and attainments mayhap, but alike disciplined by pro- 
fessional training, and equally with each other personally in- 
terested and responsible in the business on hand. We claim 
a collective professional consideration then for all new hydraulic 
constructions if of any magnitude ; and we have been told it 
is the opinion of, perhaps, the very best authority on such a 
subject, that the incalculable benefit arising from such animated 
and intelligent “ discussion "as we have described (contrasted 
with mere jejune paragraph-making in answers, rejoinders, 
sur-rejoinders and rebutters) has, within his own knowledge, 
been sU'ikingly shewn in many instances. Hydraulic art and 
science are far from having yet attained the exactitude and 
precision of other branches of Civil Engineering ; and doubt- 
less further collateral advantage might be derived from the 
permanent professional Board proposed for Madras, by institut- 
ing systematic courses of experiments, under prescribed con- 
ditions, the results of which might be tabulated, in a reason- 
able expectation of supplying many desiderata still felt by the 
Civil Engineer, and of correcting existing formulee, so that the 
now considerable discrepancies between theoretical and prac- 
tical results should in a grea^ measure disappear. In the large 
project for throwing a dam directly across the river Kistnah, 
for which no less a sum than £155,000 has lately been sanc- 
tioned, it was at once felt that the enterprise and ardour of the 
projector of so extensive an undertaking might have beguiled 
him into exaggeration and extravagance ; and the needful pro- 
fessional scrutiny was only obtained by the nomination of a 
special Committee, composed of Engineer Officers, necessarily 
brought from considerable distances, and withdrawn from their 
own occupations, to the greater or less inquiry meanwhile of 
the public service. 

Add to all this, exclusively based on the different staple of 
Engineers’ employments in the different Presidencies, that of 
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Madras, it may already be predicated, Hahct fcenvm in 
comu ; and pursuing the Horatian figure, we may remind 
our readers how notably the Chief Secretary's horn has been 
seen to gore the unfortunate late accomplished Superinten- 
dent of Hoads, although nominally enjoying an authority, 
even greater than that with which Lord Dalhousie means to 
invest his Chief Engineers. Plans involving the welfare of 
a ^hole province, and representing the anxious labours and 
computations of weeks or months, may, as in Cy)tain Best’s 
case, be rendered nugatory by the ipse dixit of a CShief Secre- 
tary ; and it may be confidently predicted that the result of 
appointments in Madras, after the pattern in Bengal, would be 
dependency on the Government office as the focus of obstruction, 
reticence and ignorance ; and also, the eventual re-transfer to 
the Council Chamber of precisely tliat very discussion, which 
it is so highly desirablef should have been previously and finally 
completed by the collective voice of a Board, so composed as 
to carry irresistible weight in its own deliberate professional 
convictions. We put these urgent statements, thus apparently 
out of place, before our readers now, because it is currently 
reported that the Honorable Mr. Councillor Thomas, the 
celebrated Road Chief Secretary, has taken upon himself to 
follow in name, though in a widely different spirit, the Gover- 
nor-General's lead ; and also, because we have the best means 
of knowing that, with the exception of the author (who is des- 
titute of Mofussil revenue experience) all practical men at 
Madras, and in the Provinces, anticipate only unmixed evil 
from the propositions. 

As a final, and what perhaps would better have been a pre- 
liminary objection to the assimilative treatment against which, 
by anticipation, we enter our cordial protest, we would point 
out that the promising expedient of three Chief Engineers, hit 
upon by the Bengal Commission, owes its origin plainly to the 
three separate Governments for which they had to legislate ; 
whereas in the Madras Presidency, there being no similar iw- 
perici in imperio, there are no different administrative heads to 
whom Mr. Thomas’s difierent Chief Engineers can be accre- 
dited, by way of overcoming a mischievous centralization of 
vicious geographical position. 

Perhaps no better exemplification of the happy results of 
individual agency could be adduced than the vigorous di- 
rection of Public Works in the Punjab, by Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Napier, C. B., and certainly only very strong reasons 
can reconcile us to the exclusion of a system which we have 
the advantage of seeing in such extensive and beneficial 
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operation. We candidly and at once admit, that our own ad- 
hesion to the proposed arrangement has not been giren without 
hesitation, and such reluctance as is inspired by unfeigned dis- 
trust of diluted and divided responsibility bat we do think 
that the reasons of the Commissioners, when taken together, are 
impregnable ; and as such we invite attention to them as stated 
in the text, since any digest of ours would impair their force. 

* In the first place a Board is permanent, and the personal 

* experience and knowledge of individual cases obtained in the 
‘ course of business, is not lost to the department on every one 

* of the changes of officers so frequent in this country ; second^ 

* the work to be done would certainly be vastly too much for 
‘ any single officer, even with an ordinary assistant ; and either 

* it must be incompletely done, as we are so anxious that it 
‘ should not, or the head of the office must be provided with 
‘ one or more assistants of standing and experience, who would* 

‘ in fact, share his work, though not ostensibly his resposibility, 

‘ and upon whom he raiglit be tempted to throw too large a share 

* of it ; third, the Department of Public Works is one in which 

* it is pre-eminently undesirable that all questions should be de- 
‘ cidea by the judgment of any one man, however able ; and 
‘ many questions would occur, in which Government would 

* justly teel that it could not cordially and confidently accept 
‘ the decision of an individual at the head of the department ; 

* fourth ; the variety of the works coming under the Board’s 

* cognizance, being so great, and the geographical extent 
‘ of its Jurisdiction so large, the varied experience of the 

‘ members composing it, both as to place, and as to species . 
‘ of occupation, would be in itself an advantage ; fifth, althougli 

* the two qualities of promptitude and direct responsibility are 
‘ supposed to belong only to the agency of individual officers, 

* still it is certain that the former may be secured in a Board, 

‘ also, by proper arrangements ; and we believe that the latter 
*■ may be obtained in a high degree, in a Board composed of 

* The evidence of Colonel Kennedy, on the 14th Jnly laat, upon this particular 
question of corporate or individual agency, is so decisive and forcibly expressed, 
that wo beg to ask our readers’ attenliou to it. With regard to Comnaissious, 1 
‘ have served with several, both executive and deliberative, and 1 believe that the 
‘ best Commission, composed of the ablest and most conscientious men that can 
‘ bo put together, is still a very bad head tor an Executive Department. As a 

* deliberative body, a Commission may be useful, although, I think, its recommenda> 

* tions seldom offer more than a compromise of antagonistic opinions, without con- 
’ sistence os a whole ; hut of all the Commissions 1 ever heard of, the Commission 
‘ for managing Public Works in India was the worst constituted, and its practic-o 
‘ perfectly accounts for the difficulty that the Indian Government must have had 
‘ in any useful Public Works ,”— before Committee of House of lards, lith 
Juljf, 1853 . 
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‘ & small number of members carefully selected, by givi^ tbe 
‘ free right of recording minutes of dissent, and of sending up 
‘such minutes to Government/’— 210.) if tbe 
Talidity of this powerful exposition be admitted, we anticipate 
BO objections in the abstract to the proposed constitution of the 
Board, three fixed and salaried members, one a civiliair and 
two military, from the Corps of Engineers; though in the 
ceacrete, we may not be unprepared for demur to the appoint- 
ment of a highly paid Revenue Member of the new Roard. 
Besides that the stipend required for a civilian of eminence 
and experience, — and he will be useless if be be not thus distin- 
guished, — as allotted in para. 216, would amount to the aggregate 
cost bf all the rest of the Board, with its Secretary taken toge- 
ther, it may perhaps not unreasonably be urged, that the 
special cases of land tenures and revenue generally, which will 
come before the body in its current despatch of business, are 
not likely to be so numerous or so complicated as to occupy the 
whole time of tbe senior member, that in tbe intervals he will 
find little to engage his attention, that in purely professional 
questions he probably would ratbei^mbarrass than enlighten, 
and that by voting wrongly, he mignl even do mischief instead 
of good. Considering that the element of fiscal scrutiny is 
mingled largely in the local proceedings connected with each 
estimate and new undertaking, tbe opinion of the District 
Collector being invariably obtained and recorded, — we cannot say, 
with perfect truth, that we ourselves regard the appointment of 
a highly paid Civil Servant as essential per seio the practical 
efficiency of a Board of Works; but yet we apprehend that 
even if the proposed lucrative office were a sinecure (from which 
respectable and now rare institutions, we shrewdly suspect it 
will not greatly differ), it might be wise and economical to make 
the concession, on a full and distinct understanding, that no mi- 
litary man, or set of military men, acting in a civil or depart- 
mental capacity, will ever in the Madras Presidency command 
adequate influence or weight ; or will long escape the fate that 
so speedily overtook Captain Best, unless be or they have a 
Civiuan representative. At once a protection, support, and 
dignified make-weight, we do not believe that a Revenue 
Member, selected from the covenanted body of the Civil Service, 
could be safely dispensed with at Madras ; and we think that 
if duly selected from men of the fine stamp of the Messrs. 
Sullivan, Kindersley and Blackbutne of bye-gone days, con-^ 
siderable and frequent advantage would accrue from tbe august 
society and fellowship of such zealous and highly gifted public 
servants ; so that upon the whole we cordially hope the 

A 1 
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Commissioners^ scheme may be accepted witboat alteration. The 
two working Stipendiary Members are to be Officers of Engineers, 
not necessarily taken by regimental roster, though to possess the 
requisite ei^rience, they must needs be of considerable standing; 
the Chief Engineer, being relieved from session in the Revenue 
and Military Boards, is to have an ex-officio seat in the Board of 
Work^ which, as a matter of course, is further to have an 
Engineer Secretary. Excepting always the remuneration pro- 
posed for the Revenue Member, the amount of which may not 
be tampered with, taxed, or revised, there is small likelihood of 
fault being found with the scale of intended salaries on the score of 
over payment. The proposition that one of the members shall be 
liable to make professional journies, (para. 216 ) we think objec- 
tionable, as leading to loss of time, and devolving on the single 
remaining working bee more labour than can be properly exe- 
cuted ; particularly as the Secretary is to be strictly a merely mi- 
nisterial officer, and is neither to share in the deliberations of the 
Board, nor to aid in the composition and compilation of the 
Reports in course of preparation. A second provision in the 
same paragraph, for viv^ voce explanations in the Coun- 
cil CImmber, seems to us clearly dependent on the retention 
of the Revenue Member; he might, without danger, lose the 
prestige of omne ignotum pro mirijico, but the spectacle of 
rulers speaking as they write, we rather imagine should be 
reserved for the privileged, and by no means be exhibited 
coram popub. We should both transgress decorum, and invite 
disbelief, were We to transfer to our pages the not invisible 
pencil annotations wbicli certain Madras irrigation-work papers 
are supposed lately to have received from the hands of 
Right Honorable or Honorable writers; but we must seriously 
and sorrowfully assure our readers, that if they would do us 
the favor to refer to an earlier page of our Article, and apply 
to the distinguished writers each of the choice epithets accept- 
ed by L^trd Dalhousie from the Bengal Commissioners as suita- 
ble exponents of the qualities of the Calcutta Military Board, 
they will assuredly commit no kind of injustice. Unquestionably 
radical as is the reform proposed by the Commission, and 
prompt and beneficial as we firmly believe its operation would 
prove, we still fear that the labour of the Government in the 
Department of Public Works may commonly issue in mia- 
carriage, unless the services of a dry-nurse be permanently at 
command. It is a painful, but bounden duty for us to state 
that it is more than discreditable, it is destructive of general res- 
pect, and it is literally suicidal, that Honorable Councillors, 
from ignorance more to be pitied than blamed, should any 
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longer be exposed to a temptation they rarely seem able to 
resist, of stnltifying themselves by transparent fallacies, and of 
neutralizing the inherent elasticity of the public Revenue, through 
want of that royal road to learning which might be commoai- 
ously provided by e “ Consulting Engineer,” to be ever at the 
elbow of the Council, like Major Kennedy or Major Baker, in 
the vice-regal closet at Barrackpore. A link in the professional 
chain, we think, is still wanting, Quis custodiet ipsos custodet? 
It seems to us that not only on great or special occasions, 
but in order to infuse an babitoai uDiform, consistent, syste- 
matic, and far-seeing sagacity throughout the length and 
breadth of the Department of Public Works, some thoroughly 
confidential Amicus Citrus, whether designated “ Consulting 
Engineer,” or “ Secretary to Government in the Department 
of Public Works,” should be allowed to a Government, of 
whose Provinces four-fifths are at this moment entirely un- 
cultivated, and of the total extent under the plough, namely, 
one-fifth only of the whole area of the territories, ( Report, 
page 120) barely one-fourth is now irrigated ! ! Scruples of mere 
finance are surely out of place, when considerations of such 
vast magnitude engage the attention ; and if the Commissioners, 
when they have deserved such high praise throughout their 
whole mission, can be thought more entitled to commendation 
for some parts of the Report than others, we believe it is when, 
breaking through the trammels of convention, and of limited 
local and class interests, they take broad comprehensive views, 
placing before Government, not merely that comminuted detail 
to which they are habituated, and regulated by which they 
dole out a patch-work piece-meal fragmentary administra- 
tion, but such a wide territorial coup d'asil en masse, as to the 
eye of a Roman Proconsul, or of an enlightened British States- 
man (like him who has just left us, lamented by all, but with 
deepest cause for sorrow, by Madras) might unfold the secret 
of a prosperity, hitherto without parallel in India. At present, 
alas ! all hope of the regeneration of Madras is buried in the 
grave of Mr. Thomason. 

We fear from our own dealings with the Report that its** sug- 
gestiveness^may be objected to: but our furthersurvey of the work, 
with which we now proceed, will. show that no sins of omission, 
from neglect of particulars, lie at the door of the Commissioners. 
The duties to be confided to, and performed by the “ Board of 
Works,” constituted as we have detailed, embrace all those 
(with many important ones superadded) hitherto discharged 
^ the Revenue and Military ^ards, and Superintendent of 
Koads, acting independently of each other ; but it is justly held 
to be essential to its successful working, that it be strictly eon- 
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td gire it inch direction ae shall make its beneficial infioenoe 
'm extensive as possible. One chief dntj is ** to take a gene*- 

* rri Tiew of the whole country, of its capabilities, and reqoire- 
‘ ments in evei^ part, and to see that every province, and eveiy 
‘ branch of improvement, shall receive its dae share of atten- 

* tion.” Details are to be almost entirely lefi: in the bands of 
the local antborities, (now greatly invigorated by an inspect- 
ing class, of which more hereafter ;) and it is earnestly recom- 
mended that they should openly enjoy a confidence, and an 
enlarged discretion as to execution of works, and repairs with- 
in certain limits. It will be found on sufficient examination, 
that in reality, lo(»l officers possess these already, though fet- 
tered by having to pass through various channels to Govern- 
ment, who, at last, can only be guided by the opinions of the self- 
same local authorities, the sole source of information. Several 
other changes, some in principle, and some merely in routine, are 
suggested ; and particularly in the glaringly absurd practice of 
occupying the time of Government by the individual sanction of 
every bill for work executed on a previously authorized estimate. 
The true and pithy words of the Commissioners on this sub- 
ject run thus ; — The Government has not the means of really 

* dealing with the details of bills ; and it is almost superfiuous 

* to say that the real check afforded by their submission in that 

* form is nothing at all. But it bears the semblance of effec- 

* tive check ; and with that prevailing jealousy which so much 
‘ characterizes the system, the power is, for the sake of that 

* semblance, taken from the controlling Boards, which have the 

* means of exercising it efficiently, and added to the mass of 
‘ detail which, from all departments, takes up so much of the 
‘ time of Government — to which we subjoin their statement 
of the general principles which they recommend for adop- 
tion ; viz., first, that all repairs to buildings, as well as to irriga- 
‘ tion works, should be undertaken by the local officers, without 

* the previous sanction of higher authority ; second, that the 
‘ same should be the case with regard to made roads, but that the 

* plan of a permanent allowance for the repair of every suah 

* road, a plan which has been fully approved by the Honorable 

* Court, should be generally adopted ; third, that bills for re- 
< pairs should be passed by the controlling Boards without a 
‘ reference to Government ; foitrth,t\\BX in the case of new works 

* or improvements, when an estimate has been sanctioned by 

* Government, the bill for the work should be finally passed by 

* the Board, unless it exceed the estimate by a certain per- 

* centage to be fixed ; fifth, that the operations of the Board 

* under the preceding four rules sh^ be brought under 

* the review of Government in periodical reports.*’ — {Report, 
jw^c224,) 
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The remainder of this chapter exemplifies the intended ope- 
rations of the new Board, throughout each set of mrcum^anoes 
incident to the control, construction and repair of every class of 
Public Works ; they strike us, after careful and deliberate con- 
sideration, as excellent throughout. With this hearty general 
commendation, we should dismiss this portion of our subject, 
as not presenting further matter of general interest ; but we 
think it would be unjust to withhold from the knowledge of our 
readers the very interesting prospect held out by the projected 
preparation, for the first time, of the important papers described in 
the following extract : — Another important duty of the Board 
‘ of Works should be to lay before Government annually anao- 
‘ count current of the works under their control, especially those 
‘ of irrigation. We trust that we have shewn to the full satis- 
‘ faction of all who read this Keport, that irrigation works are 

* really valuable to the Government, and that the cost of con- 

* Btructing and maintaining such works is not capital thrown 
‘ away, but so invested as to return a very handsome profit 
‘ directly into the Treasury. But in order that this quality of 

* that expenditure may be duly kept in mind, it is necessary 

* that the outlay and the return should be periodically shewn 
‘ in comparison. Por if the latter ap|>ears only as a part of 

* the general land revenue, and is nowhere shewn in its real 
‘ character, while the former appears by itself, unconnected 
‘ with its results, the expenditure will be regarded with jealousy 

* and disfavour, and a disposition will prevail to restrain it 
‘ within the narrowest possible limits. Whereas, if the annual 
‘ account of disbursements is accompanied by a statement of 
‘ the profits, it will be seen that the outlay is not a source of 

* loss, but of gain ; and it will come to be regarded as one 
‘ important means of developing the resources of the country 
‘ and iucreasuig the revenue, the light in which, we are per- 
‘ suaded, true economy requires that it should be viewed- In 

* order to carry out this idea’, we propose that an account 
‘ should be taken of the value of all existing works of irriga- 
‘ tion, somewhat resembling the “ Dead Stock Account ’* 

‘ already kept of buildings ; and that all the charges for such 
■* works, new or old, and the whole revenue derived from them, 

* should be annually balanced and laid before Government. 

‘ The value of the old works must be taken arbitrarily at some 
‘ fixed numbe’rof years’ profit; that of works recently construct- 
‘ ed, and of all formed hereafter, would be the actual cost. 

* A certain per-centage of ordinary deterioration must be al- 

* lowed annually as a deduction, from their value, and on the 
other hand, all additions and improvements, and even ordinary 

* repairs, would appear as increasing it While malung.this 
> recommendation, we are well aware that it will inTplve no 
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' little amount of labour to keep accurately and punctually 

* inch an account as we are speaking of, but the end in view 

* seems an important one, and worth the cost and trouble.” 
— (i2g?ort, paras. 227, 228). With this additional specimen then 
of the excellent performance before us, we now conclude our 
very feeble notice of Section V. of the Report, on which, in a 

S eat measure, hinges the practical benefit to be derived bjr the 
adras Presidency from the labours of its fearless Commission 
on Public Works, 

Vigilance, promptitude, and vigour, are the qualities hitherto 
defective in the different Madras systems of Public Works, 
which the Commissioners confidently expect to secure by 
the creation of a special Board of Works, composed cliiefly of 
professional and scientific members. After carefully arriving 
at this opinion, the next office of the Commissioners has been 
to provide a suitable subordinate agency, whether inspecting 
or executive, duly proportioned in numbers and range of duty 
to the actual requirements of the country. It is quite plain that, 
unless this relation be satbfactorily made out even to demon- 
stratioD, the scale which may be proposed for the permanent 
future strength of the establishments throughout the Provinces, 
may be sumiuarily branded with the epithets of vagueness and 
arbitrariness, disentitling it to the respect and adoption of the 
ruling authorities. To effect this important purpose, we find 
that two long sections have been intercalated in the Report, the 
first of which is devoted to a comprehensive examination of the 
value of irrigation to the revenue and general wealth, and to a 
consideration of the advantage of its maintenance and extension ; 
and the second is given to an extended viewof the roads and com- 
munications of the country in their present condition, and to an 
exposition of the neglected and still decaying state of the various 
harbours on the sea-board. With equal industry and ability, the 
Commissioners have accumulated, from the most authentic 
sources, a vast mass of information, which places before us both 
what has been done, and what has been left undone ; and vari- 
ous striking examples are given of the admirable results that 
have followed the adoption of liberal measures in carrying out 
the schemes of improvement suggested by Colonel Cotton, and 
his like-minded brethren of the scientific body. The average 
returns are so vast as almost to stagger belief in other parts of 
India, and we question whether they would be generally cre- 
dited, if they were not found to be corroborated by official re- 
turns of undoubted authenticity. We subjoin a Table of thir- 
teen improvements effected during the last fourteen years Ap- 
pendix Z showing the erUire list of such undertaJungs f and from 
this it will be seen, that their aggregate ooet was Rupees 2,34,901, 
and the total net emaifal gain in revenue, after deducting the 
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annnal charges, was Rupees 3,17,357, being at the rate of 134 
per cent, per annum on the capital expended : — 
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Works. 

Samulcottah Channel 

Boopiah Caiuay and other works- 

Pullairoo Channel 

Apparow Channel 

Cwhinapoody Tank Channel 

Vellatoor Channel ' 

Very or River Channel 

c Lower Coleroon Anicut and i ! 

> connected works 3 i 

Upper Coleroon Anicut 

PUlioor Tank and other works ... 
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District. 

Rajamundry 

Masulipatam 

Guntoor 

Nellore 

South Arcot 

Tanjore 

Coimbatore 

Madura 

Tinuerelly 
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It fihoDld be particalarJ/ remembered, that the Table Z in 
tbe Appendix, aWve referred to, and from which the above 
is an extract, is a catalogue of all moderately large oc- 
casional” (special) outlays during the last fourteen years ; 
and is not a picked list of projects, the ezecotion of which 
has been attended with peculiar profit. Humanly speak- 
ing, there was not tbe smallest reasonable likelihood of any 
similar return being ever called for from the able profes- 
sional Secretary or the Board of Revenue, and the out- 
turn, great as indeed it is, must not be regarded as an 
unexpected “ tr<mwiille^ to be celebrated with trumpet and 
drum, but is, in every sense, an average return, spread 
over a large space of time, of the benefit which the Ma- 
dras Government is continually solicited to graciously ac- 
cept at the hand of its professional body in the Mofu*?- 
sil. And if results like these (134 per cent.) are found 
to be gained, from what may fairly be regarded as com- 
mon samples of the undertakings frequently pressing them- 
selves on the attention of Civil Engineers of Divisions, 
whilst vainly striving to keep pace with the annual rou- 
tine of ordinary repair ; still more beneficial consequences 
are shewn to accrue, when the attention of a scientific and 
enterprising officer is not frittered into segments by daily 
check, by constant change of place, by numerous minor ex- 
penditures, but is concentrated upon one or other of the 
gigantic schemes, which the leading geographical features 
of the land suggest to the affluent professional conception and 
constructive skill of such gifted public servants (and may we 
not in simple truth term them “ public benefactors ”) as Lieute- 
nant Colonel Arthur Cotton. We now ofier to our readers the 
great gratification of perusing, in the words of the Com- 
missioners, some account of the large works, still in course of 
a too tardy prosecution in the District of Rajamundry, having 
added to the instructive Table No. 2 a statement of the export 
returns for the two years that have elapsed since that in 
Appendix D. (Repcrt^ 321) was published ; and we had 

hoped to have similarly continued Table No. 1 for tbe years 
1B5 1-52 and 1^2-53, for which authentic materials had been 
collected ; but in this matter we have been unexpectedly dis- 
appointed. 
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“ So long ago as before the close of the last centuiT', an 
‘ Engineer (Mr, Topping) had observed the facility whh 
‘ which the Godarery niight be made to irrigate the dis- 
*■ tricU on its banks, and had brought to the notice of Govem- 

* ment how desirable it was to throw an anicat or dam across 
‘ the river, so as to raise the water, and thus make it available 

* for that purpose. The project was allowed to sleep for half a 
‘ century, bul in the year 1844, the district and its revenue 
‘ being in the declining state already noticed, it was again 

* taken up. The Civil Engineer, Captain A. T. Cotton, first 
' made a general report (12th August, 1844) on the feasibility 
‘ of the project and the probable results : and having been 

* directed to collect and submit more specific information, he 
‘ made a second and more detailed report on the 17th April, 

‘ 1845, with detailed estimates of the cost of an anicut across 
‘ the Godavery river, and a mom general statement of the 
‘ probable cost of a system of channels and other works in 
‘ connexion with it, for the distribution of the water. The 
‘ project received the approval of the Government, and ulti- 
‘ mately of the Court of Directors; and the construction of 

* the anicut, the only part of the works at first sanctioned, was 

* commenced early in 1847. 

“ The undertaking was a gigantic one ; a river exceeding 
‘ tw o miles in actual width, besides the islands which at that 
‘ point divide it into four branches, and running over a bed of 
‘ pure sand of unknown depth, was to be arrested in its course 

* by a dam twelve feet high thrown across it ; and a large part 
‘ of its waters was to be diverted, and distributed over an 
' extent of 3,0(X) square miles, by means of a net work of 

* channels, each one of which must not only be taken at that 
‘ elevation which would enable it to perform its allotted part, 

* in conjunction with the rest, in bringing the whole tract of 

* country under irrigation, but must be adapted os to size and 
‘ gradient, to convey exactly the quantity of water required, 

* and no more. And all this was to be done in a country 
‘ where such works had never been heard of before on a scale 

* of any magnitude, or at least only by tradition, and to be 

* effected by the agency of workmen most ignorant and nn- 
‘ skilful, who had to be taught almost every thing, with a 
‘ very scanty number of skilled or professional Superinten- 
‘ dents, and where almost all the meafts of abridging or facili- 
‘ tating human labour, if obtained at all, must be fabricated on 
‘ the spot by means of the same defective agency. The diffi- 

* culties encountered in the prosecution of the work, from the 
‘ combination of all these anfavourable circumstances, can 

* certainly be fully realized only by those who had a part in the 
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* task of orereomla^ thorn ; somo glimpse of their charMter 
‘ and amount may be obtained from Colonel Cotton’s reports. 
‘ But our business here is not with the difficulties of the under- 

* taking, but with its cost, and its results. 

“ Captain Cotton’s estimate for tiie works amounted to twelve 

* lakhs of Rupees, distributed as follows : — 

“ The anicat with locks, sluices, &c 5 lakh A 

“ Embankments to the river 1 „ 

^ Irrigation channels 2 „ 

Drainage works 1 „ 

*♦ Sluices, locks, and other small works of masonry.... 1 „ 

Roads and bridges 2 „ 

Total 12 lakhs. 

“ But Uls more accurate estimate for the anlcut itself amount- 
‘ ed to Us. 4,76,572. He supposed that the whole of the works 

* would be completed in five years ; and lie calculated that at the 

* end of the first ten years the works would have afforded a net 

* surplus income, above the average revenue of the district in the 

* preceding eleven years, to the aggregate amount of Rs. 
‘ ^,80,000 after deducting their first cost, and repairs. 

“ The completion of the works has required a longer time 

* than was then anticipated, partly from delay in obtaining sane- 

* t\ou for the channels and Oliver works of distribution, partly 

* because the extent of the operations necessary was found 
‘ to be larger than was at first computed, and partly in con- 

* sequence of the very inefficient means placed at Captain Cot- 

* ton’s disposal for laying out and planning the channels and 

* other works. The cost too has been larger than was expected. 

* The work had not proceeded far before it was found that the 
‘ anicut would cost more than the estimate ; the stone quarries 
‘ turned out to be deceptive ; and the material could not be laid 

* down at the price supposed ; a larger quantity than the estimate 
‘ provided was found to be necessary; and lastly, a more finished 
‘ and substantial style of constrnfction was adopted. Upon the 

* recommendation of a committee appointed to consider the 

* question, the Government, in February 1849, sanctioned a sup* 

* pie mental estimate for the anicut, to the amount of Rupee* 
‘ .4,07,506, in addition to Rupees 5,03,703 already expended; and 
‘ in the same month of 1851, a further sum of Rupees 65,743 

* was added, for the purpose of extending one end of that work. 
‘ Thus the total estimated cost of the anicut itself became 

* Rupees 9,76,951, and that may be taken as its actual cost. 

* The total expenditure on all parts of the project, up to the 

* present time, if about thirteen lakhs ; ana it U calculated by 
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* Colonel Cotton that abont eleren lakhs may still be i^uired ; 

‘ making twenty-four for the whole system of worics, including 

* a most important line of navigation, and a lakh and a half of 

* exTOoditure on roads.” 

“In exhibiting the resnlts of this project, we will first show 
‘ those already realized in comparison with the expenditure up to 
‘ the present time, and tlien state the very much larger advan- 

* tages which we are thereby fully warranted in anticipating, 
‘ when the whole of the works shall be completed and in actual 

operation. And here we must observe that a comparison 

* oi the expenses and returns up to the present time is very 
‘ unfair to the project, for two reasons — because the 

* total cost of the anicut (a work which will supply the means 

* of irrigating the whole tract) is now shewn against the gain 

* from a very small part of that extent, in consequence of the 
‘ present incompleteness of the channels for distributing the 

* water ; because the large sums expended even on the 

‘ works of distribution, in the lost year at least, have not yet 
‘ had time to give a return in revenue, and yet their whole cost 

* also is included on the debit side. But even viewed under 

* these disadvantageous circumstances, the benefits from the 

* work are seen to be very great. We will first lake the whole 

* revenue of the district, as shewn in the appended statement 

* Wo. 1. Jt is here seen that on the average of the eleven 

* years preceding the commencement of the works, the whole 
‘ land revenue of the liajamundry Collectorate was Rupees 

* 19,08,129; and even that is too favourable a statement, for 

* in the last two or three years of that period, the revenue of 
‘ parts of the district had improved greatly, in consequence 
‘ of the clearing out of some of the old channels, previously 

* very much choked with deposit. In 1849 the work at the 
‘ anicut commenced, and the revenue instantaneously felt the 
‘ benefit of it. In that first year the collections were larger 
‘ than in any one of the preceding eleven years ; and each 

* of tlie succeeding six years Vas shewn an advance above the 

* preceding one, with the exception of the single season 
‘ 1849-60, in which there was a destructive flood in the Goda- 
‘ very; and even in that year the collections exceeded those 

* of any one of the eleven years before the anicut was begun. 
‘Nor is this all ; in the very first year of the works, and in 
‘ every subsequent year, the increase of revenue above the 

* previous average exceeded the sum expended on the works ; 

* so that the net revenue, afler deducting the amount of that ex- 

* penditure, has been actually greater in every year, even while 
‘ the works have been in progress, than the average of the 
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antecedent eleven years. And up to the close of the revenue 
year 1850-51, with which the statement closes, the aggregate 
amouiit of such net gain was no less than Rupees 6,89,391. 
The total expenditure on the works had been Rupees 
12,65,361, and the total increase of revenue above the previ- 
ous average was Rupees 19,54,802 ; leaving a net surplus 
gain, as already said, of Rupees 6,89,391. 

“ This striking fact deserves special notice. To what are 
we to ascribe the instant rise of revenue, and the sudden 
spring of prosperity of which it is the index, taking place 
immediately on the commencement of the works? It could 
not then be wholly the effect of irrigation, for in the first 
year the benefit in that way must have been very small ; and 
even now, the increase of irrigation, large as it 1ms been, 
Is not sufficient to account for the whole gain in revenue. 
Another cause then must be sought, and we believe it may 
be found in the condition of things repeatedly noticed by 
Colonel Cotton, viz., in the vast stimulus given to indus- 
try and production by the employment of labour and the 
circulation of capital, involved in the expenditure of large 
sums in a depressed and poverty-stricken district. ^J'his is 
an importaiit element among the incidents of such under- 
takings as the present, which has been too little recognized. 
Colonel Cotton indeed dwelt upon it in his very first Report 
on the Godavery irrigation, and his expectations of profit 
from the works were framed with reference to it ; but in 
general it has been entirely overlooked. In the present 
instance indeed its operation has been increased by tne fact 
that a large Madras firm, which has a sugar factory near 
Rajamundry, has been enabled very much to augment its 
purchases, as the extension of irrigation made it possible 
to extend the cultivation of the cane. But though this fact 
explains the otherwise strange circumstance that the in- 
crease of revenue exceeds the sum expended, it does not 
weaken, but confirms the great and important fact, that 
the outlay of capital in a district, in the employment of 
labour, whetlier by Government or by private persons, pro- 
duces an immediate and powerful effect on the revenue. 
Practically indeed this has long been known ; every Tahsildar 
in the country is well aware how much more easily his 
collections come in years when merchants are making large 
advances in Ins talook for sugar, indigo, cotton, &c. ; but it 
has not been ade(|uately recognized by the Government, or 
seen in its real bearing on the outlay of money by Govern- 
ment on the works of irrigation or on the roads. In future 
it is to be hoped it will not be lost sight of, in that relation. 
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^ We will DOW briefly state what appear to be the futiire 

* prospects of benefit from the anicut. We have already sakt 

* that Captain Cotton computed, that at the end of ten years, 
‘ it would show an agpegate net gain in revenue of Rupees 

* 26,80,000 over and above all charges, in excess of the average 

* revenue prior to the improvements. We have seen that 

* one of the elements of this calculation, viz., the cost of the 
‘ works, was very materially under>estimated ; and the period 

* for the completion of the works being much protracted 

* through the causes already noticed, another element of the 

* calculation was modified, for this delay necessarily postponed 
‘ the time when the whole system of works would be in opera- 

* tion. But though the estimate was thus disarranged, there 

* still seems good ground for believing that the anticipation 
‘ of net results will not he found to have been too sanguine. 
‘ Captain Cotton’s calculation in 1845 was as follows : — 


** Expenditure in the next hve years (t. e., dating from the com- 

‘ mencement of actual work) to put the Delta in order 12,00,000 

“ Ditto, annual repairs from that time for five years, at 1 per 

‘ cent, yearly, on twenty-four lakhs of revenue 1,20,000 


Total expenditure... 13,20,000 


** Increase of Revenue in ten years, at an average of four lakhs 

‘ yearly 40,00,000 


“Net gain in the next ten years by a liberal expenditure 26,80,000 


“ The calculation at present may be stated as follows : — 


OUTLAT. 

“ Actual expenditure up to the present time (five years) 13,00,000 

“ Estimated further expenditure in the next three years 11,00,000 

“ Ordinary repairs and minor improvements for two years, at 

‘ Rupees 1^10,000 yearly 2,40,000 


Total... 26,40,000 


IXCOME. 

“ Actual increase of revenue up to the present time 19A4,802 

“ Probable increase during the next five years, at an average of 

* seven lakhs yearly 83,00,000 

Total... 54,54,802 


Probable net gain in ten years from the commencemeat of the 
‘ works 28,14,803 


** It will be seen by statement No. 1., that the excess of ool- 
* lections in the single year, 1850-51, over the average before 
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* tbe works were begun, was five kkbs and three-quarters ; the 

* revenue has largely increased since the vei^ first jear of tbe 

* improvement, and there is no doubt that it will continue to 
‘ rise at an accelerated rate. Not to mention other channels 

* and works, one single work constructed this year, the Ganarum 

* aqueduct, will convey water to a tract of country of 30,000 
‘ acres, which alone will yield a revenue of little less than a lakh 

* of Rupees. We feel sure, therefore, that we are quite safe in as- 

* Burning seven lakhs as the average yearly excess of collections, 
‘ during the next five years, over the average before the works 

* were commenced ; we fully believe that in point of fact it will 
‘ be still larger. If then Captain Cotton largely under-estimated 

* the cost of the project,* there seems good reason to believe 
V that he also greatly under-rated its benefits; and that after 
‘ deducting the increased expenditure, tJ}e net gain at the end 
‘ of ten years will be even larger than he expected. 

“ And if we carry qur views further, and contemplate the 

* probable eventual results, we cannot but fe^l persuaded that 

* nis largest anticipations will be realized, both as regards the 
‘ direct profit in revenue to Government, and tbe vast accession 

* of wealth to the people. We cannot forbear to glance hastily 
‘ at this promising future. The tract capable of being watered 

* from the anicut is 3,000 square miles, or two million acres ; 

* and there is more than sufficient water for this extent. Bat 
‘ as a part of it is capable of being watered also from the 

* Kistna, by means of the anicut to be constructed at Bezwar- 
‘ rah, Colonel Cotton takes 1,200,000 acres as the actual extent 
‘ to be irrigated. And out of this there w’ill be water for 
‘ about 100,000 acres all through the dry season, which will 
‘ probably be all cultivated eventually with sugar-cane, betel, 

* chillies, plantains, and other valuable products. I’he richness 
‘ of the soil adapts it admirably for the sugar-cane, the cul- 
‘ tivation of which has very much extended since the anicut 
' was built; and a Madras mercantile house has a large sugar 

• ** It Is ao apt illtulration of the mode In which undertakings of thli nature are 

regarded at Madras, that while the Committee who investigated the causes of the 
Insufficieticj of tbe Mtimate, and the probable cost of completing the work, re- 
ceived the thanlu of the Qurernmeii^ aud very deservedly, there was nothing but 
severe oensnre for the officer who devised the project, and superintended its exe- 
cution, at enormous and incessant labour to hiiDself, both mental and bodily. No 
matter that he had given a net addition of aeveral Ukhs annually to the revenue^ and 
that he had brought JJ>d^^try, enterprise and wealth, to a community of a mUHon 
persons, previously poverty-stricken and desponding. He had committed the grave 
raence of making too small an estimate, by an error of judgment which might 
have been supposed pardonable in an andertaking of such vastness and such novelty ; 
be had repreeented the money price of all the enonnons advantages of the work, 
utterly iiisigoiAcant in reality, as more insignificant still.’* 
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‘ factory veiy near Rajamnndry, as already noticed. The 

* growth and manufacture of sugar are likely to increase im- 

* mensely. Colonel Cotton reckons that after the works have 
‘ been completed, a yearly outlay of Rs. 1,20,000 will be 

* folly sutficient to maintain these works in good order; and 
‘ adding to this sura Rs. 60,000 for the yearly cost of the 

* engineering, and muramut establishments, being on a liberal 

* scale and an outside estimate, and the farther sum of Rs. 
‘ 1,20,000 as the interest at 6 per cent, on the capital 

* invested, twenty-four lakhs, the total annual charge will be Rs. 

* 2,90,000, wiiich will give less than four annas per acre as the 

* yearly cost of conveying the water to the land. The in- 
‘ creased income to Government is reckoned at only two and a 

* half rupees an acre, though it will hardly any where be less, and 
‘ will be very much more over a great part of the tract, because 
‘ a large part of the newly irrigated land will be such as was 

* never cultivated at all before, and never paid any thing. 

* Even at that ))ioderate rate, howevef, the total increase of 

* revenue will not be less than thirty lakhs annually ; being 

* more than cent, per cent, annually on the cuitlay, after deduct- 

* ing all charges ; and large as this appears, there seems nothing 
‘ impossible or incredible in it, if we look at Tunjore, which 
‘ now actually pays with ease and alacrity a revenue of forty- 
‘ seven lakhs. 

** And this triumphant success, this magniiiceat addition to 

* the revenue, is not to be gained by exaction, by trenching 
‘ on the fair rights of property or industry ; on the contrary, 

* the noblest feature of all is that this vast gain to tlie Go- 

* vernraent is to be obtained by adding in a far higher degree 
‘ to the wealth, comfort, and happiness of the people. The 
‘ value of the crop on an acre of dry land does not exceed 
‘ Rupees 6, but that of an acre of rice is Rupees 20, and of an 
‘ acre of sugar-cane it is Rs. 230; being a gain of Rupees 14 

* an acre in the former case, and Rupees 224 in the latter. The 
‘ gain to the producer, therefore, by the improvements in ques- 

* tion, may be stated as follows, at a low estimate : — 

Rs. 

“ 100,000 acres of suvar-cane and other valuable products, 

« . ^ ” * Ck rkJ\ AA AAA 


‘ at Rupees 200 2,00,00,000 

11,00,000 acres of rice, at Rupees twelve 1,82,00,000 


Total... 3,32,00,000 


** Reckoning the value of the crops at these moderate rates, 
‘ and taking no notice of the fact thart much of this will be 
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‘ land now altogether waste and unprodactire, or of the cer- 
' tt^ty of the crops under river irrigation, compared 

* with their precariousness at present, we find that the gain to 
‘ the ryot is ^2 lakhs, and if he pays thirty lakhs in revenue, 
‘ he will still be a clear gainer of 300 lakhs a year. It is no won- 
‘ der that the greatest anxiety is displayed to get a share of 

* the irrigation, or the greatest alacrity to use the water when 
‘ TO obtained ; nor is there any thing surprising in the strik- 
‘ ing change which Colonel Cotton so prominently remarks 
‘ on, in his later reports, as exhibiting itself in the character 

* of the people, activity, enterprise and life having taken the 
‘ place of their former apathy and despondence.*’ — ( Report^ 
paras 258 to 265.) 

Appealing in this wise to the self-interest of Government, and 
exhibiting a theatre for the display of improvement on a scale 
of surprising magnitude, the Commissioners, after thus conciliat- 
ing the intelligent judgment of their readers, proceed to es- 
tablish conclusively the average annual expenditure necessary, 
under each head of charge, to meet the undeniable require- 
ments of the country. There are no lacurup that we can detect ; 
no gaps in the cliain of argumentation by which the deductions 
are obtained ; and we do not know of one position taken up, 
that has been left unsupported by proof. The wants then 
being shewn, and the wisdom of supplying them having been 
incontrovertibly demonstrated, it only remains to bring the 
requisite machinery into play. There can of course be no 
closer connection, than that between money grants for particular 
purposes, and permanent establishments for carrying the ob- 
jects into effect. Redundancy, or insufficiency, are patent to 
the inspection of all. The sixth and seventh sections of the 
Report contain a correct and vivid picture of the Madras 
territories in their present state, as to works of irrigation, com- 
munication, and harbours ; the eighth section deduces the ex- 
penditure called for by the posture of affairs exposed in the 
two preceding chapters ; the ninth assigns the strength of 
establishments required for the annual outlay thus fixed ; the 
tenth treats of the educational means necessary to impart full 
efficiency to the subordinate agency provided in the previous 
chapter ; and the eleventh and concluding section of the 
Report recapitulates and epitomizes the salient points of the 
entire treatise, which are here enforced with a more conspicu- 
ous vigour and eloquence than the Commissioners have been 
tempt^ to display m the general staple of their work. 

The brief and meagre outline we have given above is 

0 1 
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intended to exhibit the general stmctare of a Keport, whieU it 
baa now been intimated to ns is of too great a Dolk, and of 
matter too valuable, in reference to the important results affect- 
ed by its adoption or rejection, to be, satisfactorily to our readers, 
or with justice to the compilers, disposed of in a single Article. 
We have, therefore, in this Number of the Calcutta Bedew, 
been reluctantly compelled, after only completing our cursory 
examination ol the first five sections, to stop abruptly in our 
detailed notice of the first part of the Madras Report. Our 
paper in continuation will be prepared under fewer disadvan- 
tages, and may be expected to contain more interesting matter 
than it has b^n in our power to bring forward in the present 
Article. Some portion, however, of the object we had in view, 
has, perhaps, been accomplished by what we have already 
written. \Ve hope we have satisfactorily shown, that the in- 

n which has at length been brought to a conclusion at 
•as, was urgently required, and may lead to very beneficial 
results ; that that Presidency generally is in a very different 
position from Bengal and Boinbay, and is able, . upon a more 
liberal expenditure than has hitherto been allotted to her, to 
make far greater proportionate returns ; and, lastly, that the 
investigation itself has been conducted with a candour, fearless- 
ness, and comprehensiveness of view, entitling the gifted 
Commisaioners to the highest respect and admiration, not only 
of the community generally in this country, but of all who are 
connected with India, whether by ties of duty, interest, or affec- 
tion. Of the deservedly high estimation in which the Report is 
held in England, there are, within our own very limited ob^rva- 
tion, two testimonies of a diflerent kind, each of which we think 
must have brought its measure of gratification to the Commis- 
sioners. The first is the obvious respect and approval with which 
the Examiner of Indian Correspondence, Mr. Peacocke, speaks 
of the treatise in liis evidence before the Select Committee on 
Indian territories, on the 1 1th of July lost, using it as the best 
text-book for his replies, even on the statistics of the great canals 
in the North West Provinces ; and the second is that surest 
test of popularity and importance, admission into the columns 
of the English Jhnes newspaper, of a series of very able letters 
on the Madras Report, under the signature of Friend of 
India, written in a brilliant pointed style, easily identifying 
the author with a retired revenue ofl&cer of distinction, well 
known for bis successful administration of one of the Madras 
Provinces a few years ago. The local press, which has never 
been conducted with the literary ability of which it may justly 
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boast at present, has repeatedly eulogized in high terms the 
services conferred by the Commissioners in bringing such an 
irrefragable mass of well-digested evidence to bear upon the 
hitherto too much neglected state of the roads and rivers of 
the Presidency ; whilst, lastly, from Delhi has appeared, in the 
lively pages of a monthly periodical, a very witty and effective 
resume of the Report-light indeed in style, but the very re- 
verse of superficial in its substance ; since there is not an omis- 
sion of one essential feature of the . schemes supported by the 
nominees of Government. But the most flattering tribute of 
all, the prompt and cordial acceptance of the recommendations, 
needing only local approval to be immediately adopted, is as 
yet withheld, and the Commissioners’ natural disappointment 
at this delay has not been alleviated by those personal cour- 
teoies and attentions which a grateful Government can so 
gracefully bestow. ° 

The first part of the Report was presented on the 23rd De- 
cember, 1852 ; and the less interesting, but hardly less impor- 
tant duty of investigating the methods observed in keeping 
the accounts of outlay, making advances to the executive, 
forms of estimates and details of bills, was then undertaken 
without delay. The second and concluding part of the Report, 
which, we have heard, has struck out a very notable improve- 
ment in the cumbrous routines current hitherto for obtaining 
final sanction of all bills and accounts submitted, was finished 
a few weeks ago, and with its completion terminated the very 
responsible, anxious and laborious duties of the Commission 
on Public Works. 

The Governor of Madras, for more years than we are 
careful to enumerate, has been an Officer of the Indian Army ; 
by service he is a Lieutenant-General of the Bombay Infan- 
try ; by the gracious favour of Her Majesty the Queen, he is 
a Baronet and G. C. B. ; and through the influence of Man- 
chester, who very mistakenly believed him a disciple and ex- 
ponent of “ progress,” he is the recipient of the special bounty 
of the Courts of Proprietory and East India Directors, embo- 
died in a pension of £2,000 a year. To these various distinctions 
was added a halo of political renown, won in the mazes of 
Scindian, Chinese and Caffrarian diplomacy by the Plenipo- 
tentiary, the Right Honorable Lieutenant-General Sir H. Pot- 
tiuger, Bart., G. C. B., coincident with whose arrival as Go- 
vernor on the shores of Madras, it was confidently predicted, 
and generally believed, would be the inauguration of a lumi- 
nous and beneficent era for the Benighted ! Like some other 
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public men, he may have had bad advisers (we ourselves have 
oerer yet-heard of his taking” counsel of any,) and like most 
other public men, he may, from defect of judgment, of ex- 
perience, or of information, have been betrayed into error ; 
Dot from whatever cause, it can no longer be denied, after 
the lapse of considerably more than the accustomed quin- 
quennial gubernatorial lease, that disappointment has been 

{ jreat and universal. Few, perhaps none, save His Excel- 
ency the Governor, have done more to expose, in unmis- 
takeable colours, the true character of the Madras Govern- 
ment under its present Head, than the three Commis- 
sioners ap^inted to enquire into, and report on, the state 
of Public Works, by the Governor-General of India, under 
instructions from the Court of Directors; and with a singu- 
larly happy congruity, it has been reserved for these gen- 
tlemen, personally, to supply ftn unexpected attestation to the 
veri-siraditude of what othcially they may seem to have implied. 
The Report contains many passages, from which it would ap- 
pear undoubted that certain personal qualities in the Head 
of the Government are usually found to react practically, and 
exercise considerable general influence on the development of 
the resources of the country, and consequent welfare of its 
people, just as the trustfulness and liberality of Lord Elphin- 
stone, and the industry and conscientiousness of the Marquess 
of Tweeddale, can be satisfactorily traced out in the impulse 
unquestionably given to improvement during their respective 
administrations. 

On Tuesday, the 9th November, 1853, the Commissioners 
attended a puolic breakfast at tlie Madras Government House, 
in order subsequently to present to His Excellency their second 
volume, and to report the complete fulfilment of the duties 
confided to them. In addition to our many other obligations 
to the Commissioners, we further thankfully owe it to them, 
that it is now in our power gently to inquire, as we respectfully 
do, from our readers, what must be the personal qualities of 
a Governor who, on so public and formal an occasion, could 
unceremoniously eject from his reception-room gentlemen of 
such high position and character^ and acquaint them, by an 
aide-de-camp, that an admission, the common claim of all, 
had been in their particular case “ a mistake*' f 

Since the above pages were written, the proceedings of the 
Madras Government, on the Report which was their subject, 
have come before us, and we are unwilling to pass them over 
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wiAoat some notice of what is unquestionably the most im- 
portant docament among them. 

We csan afford to pass over the minutes of the Governor of 
Fort St. George. In the first of them, a short memorandum — 
written after a cursory perusal of the Report — he observes that 

it is not entitled to that confidence, though some facts in it 
‘ may be well supported, which such a document should com- 

* mand to render it of any general practical use.** In the 
second, a more elaborate paper — written after the perusal of the 
minutes of the Members of Council — he states that be has “ not 
discovered the smallest reason to modify those impressions,” 

These unfavourable sentiments have prevented a hearty 
adoption of the general recommendations of the Commissioners, 
and without their adoption, we do not anticipate that any very 
marked improvement is likely to be effected in the Public 
Works Department. Neither eljall we make any detailed re- 
marks on the minute of the Hon’ble J. F. Thomas, who, while 
entirely agreeing that the Department is deficient, that more 
Engineers and Assistant Engineers, and an improved status of 
the subordinate ofl&cers, are requisite, turns much of his attention 
to objecting in detail to various remarks of the Commissioners. 

• Let the following extract suffice as an example : — “ I think 
‘ their statements in this section are too often loose and defi- 
‘ eient in accuracy. Take for example their assertion, * * * 

* that the wJiole of the territories of the Madras Presidency 
‘ carry on their cultivation in great part by means of artificial 
‘ irrigation, the waters for this purpose being obtained either 
‘ by channels taken off from the rivers, or by the tanks or 
‘ reservoirs. The truth being that it is only a few dis- 
‘ trictfl which thus depend so greatly on artificial channels and 

* tanks ; while some of our largest, and most important Pro- 

‘ vinces, (as will be seen by the following data,) scarcely depend 
‘ at all on artificial channels and tanks. * # ♦ 

“ The facts are as follows, in 1851-62 : — I. Guntoor had lands 

* under tanks and nullahs, but 21,408 acres. Under other cul- 
‘ tivation 7,19,004. This manifests how little the Province was 

* dependent on artificial irrigation/* 

We shall not further extend tliis extract, and give the de- 
tails of other districts. The case of the Guntoor district will 
suffice for our purpose, and it is truly lamentable and incon- 
ceivable, that this example should be brought forward by a 
member of the Madras Government as a proof of the unim- 
portant amount of irrigation. It should rather be adduced as 
accounting for the great famine twenty years ago, as a proof 
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how that fearful visitation, and the vast loss of life and property 
it entailed, were of no avail as a warning, as a testimony to the 
supineness of the Madras Government, and its disregard of 
the applications of its local officers, any thing in short rather 
than as a justification of its shorUcomings. 

We turn with pleasure to the able and judicious remarks of 
the Honorable Daniel Eliott, and while citing some of the in- 
stances in which he records his concurrence with the Com- 
missioners, we call the attention of our readers to the fact, 
that on most of them there can be little difi^erence as to their 
general principles, among men who earnestly desire the im- 
provement of the county, and believe that that improvement 
can be effected. Mr. Eliott states that he has always been 
an advocate for extended irrigation works, hut that his con- 
victions have been greatly strengthened by the perusal of the 
Report ; that an extencled system of works and roads will 
largely augment the revenue, with infinite relief to those who 
pay it ; that there is room for profitable works in every district ; 
that at least eight lakhs of Rupees a year should be allowed as 
a road fund ; and that if the state of the finances should not per- 
mit this and the yearly allowance for irrigation works to be paid 
out of public revenue, the money should be raised by loan, it 
being morally certain that the investment will create a fund 
for repayment ; that if a considerable fall of prices follows an 
extension of irrigation, the assessment on land should be ad- 
justed; that a Board of Public AVorks should be established, 
and an increase of the numbers and efficiency of the establish- 
ments, both of Engineer Officers and their subordinates, should 
be provided. We shall not follow him into these details, or en- 
large on the absolute necessity of improved means of education 
for the subordinate €mj)loyis. 

Mr. Eliott also remarks that it is undeniable that the lines 
of road from the interior to the coast, which are of most im- 
portance with a view to opening up the resources of the inland 
districts, have been most unaccountably neglected, and that the 
condition of the military road from Masulipatam to Hyderabad 
is not to be excused. In the face of this admission, and of 
others which are scattered through the proceedings, it will 
be needless for us to enter on the question, unimportant 
in a public point of view, of the tone of the Report. The 
Commissioners are accused, and not without some grounds, of 
“ studied reflection on the Government but such truths could 
not be stated palatably, and a clear statement of the whole case 
was a public duty. 
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The aim and object of the Report is not petty and trifling : 
to improve the means of cultivating the land now irrigated, to 
create new irrigation works, w atering large tracts of country, 
to open up new roads for the commerce of the world to pass 
to provinces now inaccessible, to give a stimulus to production 
in a great country inhabited by twenty-two millions of men, 
“ to scatter plenty over a smiling land” — these are objects which 
may well excuse the over-earnestness of zeal, and defend it 
from the cavils of those who do not sympathize in them. 
Such undertakings are worthy of the highest genius, and 
would be ornaments of the most bTlUiant career ; and we fer- 
vently hope that if they are not such as are acceptable to the 
Government of Madras, a still higher authority, the Govern- 
ment of India, may not think them too trivial for its notice, or 
too distant for its interposition. 
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Art. V. — Drfects, Civil and Military, df the Indian Government. 

By the late Lieut,- General Sir Charles Napier, O, C, B, 

In noticing this book, we are going to deviate from the cus- 
tom hitherto observed invariably in this and similar Reviews, by 
permitting the Reviewer to write in Ids own name* This devia- 
tion from a custom which we regard as good in general, seeme 
to be justified by the peculiarity of the case. Besides notices 
of other subjects treated of, or touched upon, by Sir Charles 
Napier, the following notes contain a special vindication of Sir 
Henry Lawrence and the Punjab Board of Administration, of 
which he was President, from tlie grave charges brought against 
them. Sir Henry being personally attacked, was unwilling to 
reply anonymously, and urgently requested us to allow the fol- 
lowing “ notes to appear in their present form, rather than in 
the usual form of a review. 

In this book, the “ Board of Administration for the Affairs 
of the Punjab,” of which I had the honor to be President, 
and many public matters connected with that country, which 
ure necessarily well known to me, have been so misrepresent- 
ed, that I feel called on to lay before the public a few notes 
which I have made in reading it. They are plain spoken, but 
have not, I hope, caught enough of personality from the book 
they discuss to be amusing ; and I wish their only claim on 
the interest of llie reader, to be that of contributing some truth 
to a question of contemporary history. The work entitled 
Defects, Civil and Military, of the Indian Government, would 
probably have fallen dead from the Press, had it not been 
bolstered up by the name of Napier. Unqualified praise, 
indiscriminate censure, and exorbitant egotism, are its marked 
and main features. Praise — of the admirers of Sciiide and all 
pertaining thereto ; abuse — of supposed oppoilents of all classes ; 
of all Indian Administrators in General,* and Punjab Adminis- 
trators in particular ; and egotism — unparalleled. In this book. 
Sir Charles has done his worst. 

There was a gloss over the superlative self-praise contained 
in the Conquest and Administration of Sdnde, those volumes 

• Every rale has its exception. Sir Charles Napier praisea Thomason, Shor^ 
and Mr. W. Edwards. He associates the first and last, and thereby stamps his 
own powers of estimating administrative ability. The Hon'ble Mr. Shore was a 
t;ood, honest man, of strong prejadices, ill-directed energies, and moderate talent, 
litter to load a sqoadron than administer a province. His book did good, though 
he too often took the exception for the rule. Nlae-tcnths of the abases he remark- 
ed on have since been corrected. 
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haviiig been given to the world by Sir William Napier. The 
sentiments — often tbe very words — were Sir Charles Napier's 
own ; bat they were adopted and put forward by Sir William.* 

Brother may extol brother. Sir Charles may consider the 
PeninstUar War, as the one true record of the day ; and Sir 
William may laud Sir Charles, as a man of subtle policy/' 
“ unsurpassed resolution,*’ “ matchless activity,” the "just pa- 
dishaw,” " the peaceful legislator.’’-^ These hyperbolical and 
inapplicable epithets may raise a smile ; but the world can for- 
give fraternal affection, however exaggerated. 

The case is here different. This third volume, which in 
reality is a supplement to the two previous ones, being an- 
nounced as by Sir Charles Napier himself, though edited by 
bis brother, makes the former his own trumpeter. It is 
Ceesar, not only putting fol'th his own modest commentaries, 
but showing how great a man he was, how small a man Pom- 
pey, what blessings he had poured on Gaul, what curses bis 
rival had indicted on Spain. 

Sir William Napier dedicates his brother’s book on " In- 
dian misgovernraeut” to the people of England, because 
“ it exhibits faction frustrating a great man’s efforts to serve 
the public,” Similar sentiments crowd the work, but though 
I have read it more than once, I have in vain sought for proof 
of the faction which marred tbe General’s efforts. I find many 
assertions of opposition and intrigue, but no corroboration 
thereof. 

The special proofs, given in the first chapter, of " that 
‘ secret base hostility, which is proverbially difficult for hono- 
‘ rable men to repel,” are, firstly, that the Directors sought for 
a precedent for excluding the new Commander-in-Chief from 
the Supreme Council, and, secondly, that they declined let- 
ting him bring to India Lieut. Wood, a retired officer of the 
Indian Navy. 

Considering Sir Charles Napier’s antecedents, tbe only 
surprise is, that his appointment to India was not altogether 
opposed at the India House : indeed, it seems strange that tbe 
writer of the following passage should have desired to sit in 
the Council of Calcutta : — " He (Napoleon) had nothing vile 
‘ or cruel in his object, whereas tbe object bf tbe English Go* 
‘ vernment was to enrich a parcel of shop-keepera^ — the 
‘ ‘ shopocracy ’ of England, as it has been well termed ; and a 
‘ more base and cruel tyranny never wielded the power of a 
‘ great nation. Our object in conquering India, the object of. 

* See ^ Adountftratkm of Scinde,** pp. li, IS, 42, 43. 
t Adouiustntion of Scwde,” p. 10, 

D 1 
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* aQ our ’cruelties, w&s money — lucre. A thousand millions ster* 

* ling are said to have been squeezed out of India in the 

* last sixty years. Every shilling of this has been picked 

* ont of blood, wiped and put into the murderers* pockets ; 
‘ but wipe and wash the money as you will, the ‘ dammed 

* spot * will not * out. ’ There it sticks for ever, and we 

* snail yet suffer for the crime, as sure as there is a Qod 
‘ in Heaven, where the commercial interests of the nation find 

* no place ; or Heaven is not what we hope, and believe it to be. 

* Justice and Religion are mockeries in the eyes of a great 

* manufacturing country, for the true God of such a nation is 

* Mammon. I may be singular, but, in truth, I prefer the 

* despotic Napoleon to the despots of the East India Com- 
' pany. The man, ambitious of universal power, generally rules 

* to do good, to subdue nations. * But the men, ambitious of 
‘ universal peculation, rule only to make themselves rich, to 

* the destruction of happiness among a hundred millions of 
‘ people. The one may be a fallen angel, the other is a hell- 
‘ Dom devil !’** 


As it is not usual to invite enemies to the Council Board, 
posterity will probably exonerate the Directors in this matter. 
The General was a good soldier : they were therefore con- 
tent be should lead their armies. His administrative opinions 
were hostile and ultra : they accordingly objected to his taking 
part in the superintendence of their civil and diplomatic affairs. 
Surely there was no “ base hostility ” in tliis ! 

The Court’s refusal to allow Lieut. Wood to come to the 


Punjab as Pontooner General being construed into proof of 
“ base hostility,” is even more unreasonable. Wood was a good 
officer, had done good service, had been up the Indus, and 
had written a pleasant and sensible book, narrating his journey 
to the Oxus ; but he was not, as asserted, a man “knowing 
the rivers, and speaking the languages of the tribes on their 
banks.” He knew only the Indus, if one upward voyage can 
give competent knowledge of a river. Of the languages of 
tlie people he was necessarily ignorant. It may raise a smile, 
to find that he “ was to enlist a body of English sailors at Cal- 
cutta, and so form a powerful Bridge Train.” Well might the 
the Directors be stiCrtled. Here was a scheme likely to prove 
as expensive as the Baggage Corps, -f* and quite as unnecessary. 


* " Light! and Shadea of Militaiy life,” edited by Sir C. Napier, pp. 897,2^8. 

I ** Some Accoont of the Bagga^je Coipe of Scinde,” pnhlished anonymona- 
ly, bnt acknowledged by the distinguiiihed commander t*{ ihe Scinde Horse. Ho tella 
ua that“ >he Baggage Corps scheme was merely ridicalous, and cost the reve- 
nue of India more than £ 1 &0,000. a sam sufficient to have made excellent roads 
all over the Province.” No one can doubt the fact. It was a scheme, hoi*evor 
good in principle, involving the payment of half a crown for a shilling’s worth. 
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It would probably haye ended in the death of all the poor sail- 
ors before the year was out. Supposing, then, that such ap- 
pointments lay with tlie Directors,* their aversion to another 
experiment, particularly when shadowed out in so wild a form, 
was not unreasonable. Colonel Napier, the excellent Civil En- 
gineer of the Punjab, has managed to supply all the rivers 
with boats and 6ying bridges, on cheaper terms than Lieut. 
Wood, ignorant of localities and of all other requisites, could 
possibly have done, even had his Europeans been salamanders, 
proof, not only against the sun’s rays, but the deadly miasma 
of the Punjab rivers at their ebb. 

A similar rebuff was given to myself, when in England, in 
1848. On the breaking out of the second Sikh war, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, desiring that I should see 
tUe Duke of Wellington, procured me an audience. It ended 
in his Grace’s saying that I ought to return to the Punjab. I ex- 
pressed my readiness, and wrote to the Court, offering to go at 
once. They replied politely, ignoring me, and learing me to act 
on my own judgment, as 1 was on medical certificate. 1 was 
disappointed, but perceived no hostility in the Court’s act. 

While thus I can discover neither “ factiou” nor “ base hos- 
tility” arrayed against the conqueror of Scinde, I find in this 
posthumous book unmeasured abuse of the Indian Government, 
of the Gi>vernor-General, and of various minor authorities. I also 
find, tliat not content with commanding, and looking to the 
efficiency of an immense army, he arrogated to himself the right 
of carping at the civil institutions of the country ; and that 
while constantly, and without reason, complaining of civil inter- 
ference, he was as constantly himself interfering in civil affairs, t 
criticizing them unsparingly and, as it were, with personal bitter- 
ness, and invariably measuring their efficiency by the tale of 
his own Scinde arrangements. 

The Board, of w-hich I was President, is frequently no- 
ticed, but almost invariably in disparaging, and sometimeB 
in insulting terms. We are accused ot stirring up a cruel 
war, and carrying it on in a barbarous manner. We are 
taunted with the grossest ignorance of all that was going on iu 
the province under our charge, and with not even knowing i\[dX 
camions were being cast in the jungles around nB.:|: We are 

* At page 430, Lieat, Wood himself tells the limple troth — ** There (the India 
House) I was told that the Directors had no power to originate a single appointment 
in India. 

t Thougli the Command er-in-Chief is ex>officio a Member of Conncil, be hai no 
powers as such, while absent from Calcutta. 

t Page 570. 
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•^ gentlemen who wear red ooats, but who are not soldion.”* 
are “ ignorant Civilians and beardless PoliticRl8.''*l- Wo 
are a weak and dangerous Oovemmeut We had no police a 
year after annexatioD.:^ We could not, even at that period, 

relieve the gate guards of the town” of Lahore. His con^ 
fidenee in our military capacity “ was entirely shaken’* by our 
having desired to spend sever^ hundred thousand pounds, in 
uselessly repairing the walls of Lahore ; by our asking for a 
new fort at Koimt, an idea “ too puerile to need remark ;**§ 
and by our desiring to accumulate troops at Adeenanngger, 
** a place well known to be uninhabitable even by the natives 
at a certain season/' Our “ self-suflSciency and ignorance” 
are asserted to have jnstified his “ indignation.” “ In military 
‘ matters the Punjab Administration were only worthy of 
‘ censure, and its system of Civil Government tended to pro- 
‘ duce early dislike to our rule, and possibly insurrection/* 
«•*«*#« 

“ There was no other reason for the retention of so great an 
‘ army in the Punjab .” — {Pages 43-44.) 

There is very much of the same sort of rabid assertion 
loosely scattered over nearly a hundred of the four hundred 
and thirty-seven pages in tlie book. My readers, however, 
who have been accustomed to Sir Charles Napier’s writings, 
and have observed how, in tlie words of a brilliant living 
writer, he had “ the faculty of believing without a reason, and 
the faculty of hating without a provocation — ”* * ♦ ♦ — ; 
how “ what he calls his opinions, are in fact merely his 
tastes;** will not be surprised to hear^ that nearly every 
statement above made is contrary to fact. I do not mean that 
Sir Charles Napier thought so. He doubtless believed he was 
telling the troth, but this reduces us to the conclusion, that a 
man of genius, of unquestionable ability, of indomitable cour- 
age, and of great natural kindness of heart, was so blinded by 
prejudice and passion, as to have been utterly unable to see 
what was before him ; and that, having for years lived in a 
tempest of contention, he went out of the world, leaving to his 
country a final out-pouring of his wrath, rather than a testi- 
mony of his judgment. 

I have neither desire, nor expectation, that my statement* 
should be taken on trnst. I have the means of proving all I 
have asserted, and shall presently proceed to do so ; here pre- 
mising, that I shall be happy to stake such reputation as I 
enjoy, on the Lahore and Kohat defence questions, on the 

♦ pRge 407. t Page 430. J Page 399. § Page 497. 
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AdeenaDuggnr locality dispute,' and indeed on the essential in- 
accuracy of all the accusations brought by Sir Charles Napier 
against the Board of Administration. 

. There was much in the conqueror of Scinde to reg^ 
and respect; and until I had opportunities of closely scanning 
his acts, 1 looked on him as one, in all points of his mili- 
tary charscter, to be emulated. With many others who 
disliked his Scinde policy, I admired his "vigor, his decision, 
what appeared his even-handed justice, and above all, bis 
seeming desire to better the condition of the private soldier^ 
On these grounds I warmly welcomed him to- India, and 
anticipated much good to the Bengal army from his coming 
among us. Accordingly, about February, 1849, when the 
Governor-General informed me tliat Sir Charles was coming 
cut, I replied, “ I am very glad, but he will give your Lord- 
ship trouble.” Lord Dalhousie rejoined : “ I do not think so ; 
he Knows his duty, and I know mine.” This reply may help 
those who take literally the statement made at page 10 of the 
book, that Lord Dalhousie said at tlie first interview, ** He 
‘ would take d — d good care I should not encroach upon his 
‘ power.’^ 

On the 9th of May I introduced myself to the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief, by a letter to an officer on his confidential 
staff, in the following words : — “ I am right glad to welcome 

* you to India. Little did I think, when we parted in Dublin, 
‘ that a twelve-month would bring us together in this far off 
‘ land : I trust it is for good. Many, nay most of our aims, 

* are in common, and I hope we shall be able to assist each 
‘ other in carrying them out, 1 hope Sir Charles Napier’s 

* health has not suffered by tbe hot journey. The war is over, 
‘ hut I look for much good to our army, from his energy and 
‘ ability. I am again tbe worse for wear, but in a fortnight 
‘ liope to be at Kussoulie, near Simla, and to stay in the hills 
‘ for a month. Before I descend, I hope to see your party, 

* 1 hope that you intend to pay Lahore a visit in tbe cold 
‘ weather.” 

The above will show that J was no party to any “ faction,” 
and that I was influenced by no “base hostility” towards th^ 
coming Commander-] n-Chief. 

My visit to Simla was paid ; but though the Governor-Ge- 
neral desired tliat I should see the Commander-in-Chief, it was 
a full week after my arrival, and only a day before my depar- 
ture, that 1 could obtain an audience. Sir Charles was 
courteous, listened to what I had to say, and appeared to agree 
generally in my views, especially as to not having tbe Pesha- 
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war Cantonment on the Khjbar side of the city; also ts to 
the necesitity of a permanent bridge over the Indus at Attock, 
and the importance to the peace of the Punjab, of having the 
means of iraiantly putting down the first germ of insurrection, 
1 cannot say he ever afterwards favored me with a private 
interview. In August 1849 lie went through the form of con* 
salting me by letter regarding the strength and disposition of 
the troops in the Punjab ; but he not only disregarded the 
opinioQS which he bad invited, but treated with contempt the 
account 1 gave of the strength of the Cashmere army, though 
my reply, in which I reported on both subjects, was written 
from Caimmere itself. 1 insert my letter in a note, as expressing 
my sentiments on several points here discussed.* 

When Sir Charles arranged to visit Lahore in December, 
I invited him and his Secretary to put up with me, and every 
member of the Punjab Administration paid him the utmost 
respect. We soon found that, he would not transact business 
with us. He was always jwrsonully polite, even asked me to 
dinner, though he declined dining at my house. He preferred, 
however, talking on any subject, rather than that of tile Punjab 
and the Frontier. Information was not what he wanted, much 
as he complains that he could obtain none. 

Cathmert, lIlA October ^ 1S49. 

* Mt Dea.r Sir CHARi.Eft,— I only received your note of tho Ut instant ye^ter- 
d*y, Rad therefore fwir Uiul anything 1 can nov* aay, wiH be of little use. I have, 
however, lung since laid my opinion on the military occupation of the Panjah 
before the Governor-General, arid hnve not my hooks here, to enable me to furnish 
your Kxcelicncy with a conv. 1 will, however, ko far as I can recotlect, lay before 
you an abstract of wbat 1 have at diH'ercnt times said or wriiten on ihc subject. 

The itiiernHl security of the Punjab will depend on several coiibideratiotw, be« 
sidn the prtisonco of a regular army, such as the employment of the people j the 
occupation, in perfect aocurity, of such furls as Govind^urh, l>Hhore (citadel) Attock, 
Mooiutn t-nd reiihuwur, as well as sevenU in Haeara, three or four iu the Peshawur 
valley, and as mnuy in ibe iXrajal, 

To these I would add places of security in every cantoAment where, at utmost, 
m wing of a regiment could protect all stores, munitions and baggage, while the 
troops moved out to the field. A proportion of these to be able to more at three 
or four hours iiolico. I am quite satisfied that 500 men, moved on tlte instant, and 
able to move fifty or sixty miles within the twenty-four hours, will be more valuable 
than 5,000 sent into the field after a wcck^4 prepanition 1 would have a batta-ing 
train in tho fort of Attock, and a bridge over the river, and good roads from Fero«- 
poor and JuUunder to the frontier. From 55.000 to 40,00<> men, one-third Ir- 
regulars and about one-quarter Europeans would then aufflee, supposing we 
have a military police of not leas than 10,000 men. There will be more danger of 
disturbance two years hence, than at preMou In five years the force may probably 
bo reduced by a quarter, 

The distribution I propose would be eomewhat as follows ; — 


Fieid ywis. 

lo the Lahore and Umritser neighbourhood... 10,000 30 

On or about the Indus, including Pesbawur 19,000 40 

Wuseerabad 9,000 0 
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Now for the other side of the picture. A twelve-month 
later, a warm admirer of Sir Charles expressed to me his 
regret at the differences between the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Board of Administration. I replied that we were sorry, but 
conld in no way blame ourselves, as we had done ail in oar 
power to preserve amity. He then told me, that when in 
j^inde, after the first Sikh campaign, he had asked Sir Charles 
fiHT an introduction to me, on which be went out of the room, 
returned with a volume of the Calcutta Review^ containing a 
disparaging Article on the conquest of Scinde, and remarked, 
“ The man you ask me to introduce you to, wrote that." He 
was in error. I had neitlier written a line of the Article, no 5 
had I the slightest concern in it. 

Another fact must be mentioned, which appears to me to 
show, that prejudiced as Sir Charles was when he returned to 
India in 1849, be was then, to a certain degree, willing to 


Mooltan 
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2.000 
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2,000 
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1.000 


40.000 113 


Such ii in the rough, what T have lald, or what I now think, will be requidte for 
at Icaat the next two or three yeart ; and, ai your Excellency has done me the 
honor to iBk my opinion, I do not hesitate to give it, repeating, however, that I 
have no document* by me hero, to refer to, and adding, that 1 am in all the con- 
fusion of a march. 

ThU valley seems, as it were, ont of the world, every thing is so quiet and so 
different from India. The Maha Rajah’s whole force does not much exceed 20,000 
men. scarcely half of whom are regulars. They do not usemusquets, but each man 
is armed with a gun, called a permair, a little longer than a mnwpiel, most of which 
have flint locks. Each regular carries a sword, siting lichind him, across his hack, 
llie men are active, intelligent, gotxi soldiers, but by no means so tall as the 
Seikhi. The cavalry can hardly exceed 1,000, and the guns may perhaps number- 
bat not one quarter of them are equal to our six -pounders, the more common calibra 
being one or two Ibfc The strength of the Maha R^a is in his country, his ability, 
and the inflaence ho has over the minds of others.' This is very great, 

(Signed) H. M. Lawrxitcs. 

P. S.— In my opinion the Derajat and Hazara can best be held by Irregulara, 
and tliatthey will suffice for Jnng and Pnk Poitan. From the days of the con- 

3 oett of Mysore, downwards, much of the rough work of new couutriea has been 
one by Irregulari. According as the military police, men armed and nald ae 
Irregulars, are increased, so may the regulars of the army be decreased. There are 
many excellent soldiers in the Punjab, men who have done good service to us bat 
who chafe at even the discipline of the Irregular horse, and will only enUst in bro- 
therhoodf of tweiUiet or fifties. „ . 

(Signed) H, M. Lawniwcn, 
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e(M>perKt« with me ; bot that in a few months be entirelj 
ehanged his tone. At our Simla interriew, I b^ged him to 
Tisit the Lawrenoe Asylum. He said he would do so, keenly 
adding, be had wished to speak to me on the subject, as 
he desired to know if I was willing to amalgamate the 
Lower Orphan School with it. 1 replied, that 1 should 
be delight^ ; that the eventual junction had always been 
my aim. “ That will do,” he said, “ I will speak to the 
Governor-General this very day.” I heard no more until some 
time after, wlien a friend wrote to me saying, that the Com- 
mander-in-Oliief was prevented stirring m the matter, as he 
had lieard from the medical officer of the Asylum that it was 
extremely unhealthy. I instantly wrote to His Excellency’s 
Secretary, telling him that the statement was false ; and beg- 
ged that a Committee might be appointed to make a thorough 
enquiry. 1 received a cordial reply, assenting to my proposal. 
Eventually one doctor was sent. He made a full report, show- 
ing that the Asylum was singularly healthy. I heard no more 
of the amalgamation scheme from Sir Charles, who, however, 
visited the Asylum for a quarter of an hour, recorded the 
annexed minute, and promised to subscribe Rve hundred ru- 


“ It if im possible for me» 

* iit a ijuarivr uf au liour'n 

* vifit, to give anjr other upi- 

* niun than iliit, that the heal- 

* thj looks of the chitdrea 

* vouch fur the good mansge- 

* incut of Uio direction and 

* tbo bealthinesf of the air.” 

(Hd.) C. Nai'ibk. 
**Uth October, 


pees (£50), on the odd condition, that 
the outstanding assets were realized. 
When they were nearly so, one of 
the guardians informed Sir Charles, and 
hegged him to pay liis promised sub- 
scription. He coarsely replied, that he 
would not give a rupee ; and he kept his 
word. L»ord Dalhousie and Sir William 
Goinm have each given about two hun- 


dred pounds. Lords Hardinge and Gough made handsome 
donations, and all found time to spend more than a quarter of 
an hour on the premises.* 


This is all much more personal than I would wish, but the 
book 1 am auswerin|; is altogether so ; the gist and purport of 


* For Eaglifb readen, I msj remark, Uiat while European ebUdreu in the Bar- 
racks die at a frightful rate, fifteen and twenij per cent, per annam, tometimei 
funjr and fifty per ceiiL, only one child, out of an average of one hundred and 
fix, can be laid to have died at the Afylnm, during five yean and nine months, 
of iUncM incurred there. Three other cmsualuea have ocenrred, bot they were new 
arrivals, who brought with them the seeds of death The Report fur A. D. I8&S, 
shewed one hnndred and seveou-nine inmates. Negociaiious opened by some 
of the Managers of the Lower Orphan School, are now nearly concluded, for 
merging it in the Aiyltun, when eight bandied or a thotuand chUdren will enjoy 
the hreeica of the Himalayas, and Im rescued from Barrack temputkms. Of the 
one hundred and serenty-nine present inmates, sutty-two are entire orphans, thir- 
ty*one are faibcrlew, fifty-one moUNrloas, ud only thirty-fire hare both parrats. 
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it being that Sir Charles Napier was the one able and honest 
man in India, while all around him were ignorant intriguers: 
that there was a set against him, that he opposed and 
thwarted bj faction instigated by his enemies in England, 
until, findii^ he could no longer do his duty, he reluctantly 
resigned. For myself, I can say that I have no intimacy with 
a single Director ; that there were few with whom I had the 
slightest acquaintance ; tliat I was not in correspondence with 
one: indeed, that the only man in power in England with 
whom I had communication, was one who, by his acts, had 
proved himself a friend of Sir Charles Napier. 

In short neither my brother, Mr. Mansel, nor myself, had 
the slightest motive for opposition. Our one object was the 
peace and prosperity of the Punjab. Who more able to help 
or mar our projects, than the Commander-in-Chief ? Moreover, 
while we were on excellent terms with each successive General 
Officer and Bngadier, why should we add to our labours by 
making an enemy of him ? AVe should indeed have been 
dolts to have intentionally done so. But it is idle to suppose 
that a Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel and two Civilians* could have 
stood for a moment against a Commander-in-Chief, unless our 
cause had been beyond question. Without furtlier p^face, I 
proceed to notice portions of the book, which most proimnently 
misrepresent the acts of the Punjab Board of Administration, 
touching as lightly as I can on other matters. 

The first page of the preliminary notice contains two falla- 
cies. The author states that, as Lord Dulhousie was going to 
sea, “ the Commander-in-Chief remained the man of highest 
' power and responsibility in India : if danger arose, external 
‘ or internal, he was to deal with and answer for the public 
‘ safety.” I doubt not that this was Sir Charles Napier's own 
opinion, but such a doctrine he would never have tolerated in a 
subordinate. He was not the highest authority, and was re- 
sponsible for internal danger to but a limited extent. The Pre- 
sident in Council was the highest authority, and the Comman- 
der-in-Chief was as much amenable to him as was any other 
Officer in India. The Local Governments also were responsible 
for internal danger, and he took good care, in the Punjab at 
least, that they should feel the full weight of their respon- 
sibility. 

I notice thus prominently this apparently trivial observation, 
because in reality, it is at the bottom of many of Sir Charles 


* ** This Board of Adminiitration 1T4I compoied of a Captain of ArttUorj, and 

two Cinliaus.''— 163.) 


£ 1 
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Napiier’s most objectionable acts. The man who never bowed 
to authority, who, as a subordinate, bad ofiensively criticized his 
superiors, now, as Commander-in-Cbief, chafed at any soldier 
being independent of his authority. In this spirit, 1 am twice 
twitted With being a Captain of Artillery, Lord Hardinge hav- 
ing more justly found in the fact (when I was really only a 
Captain) grounds of commendation. In like manner, Sir 
Charles, at page 151 of his book, incorrectly styles the Officiat- 
ing Deputy Military Secretary to Government, “ a Captain and 
Brevet Major in the army under my orders,”, and italicizes 
the monstrous fact of an Officer, thus asserted to be under bis 
orders, being employed to sign a letter of Government disapprov- 
ing of his conduct. The truth being, that the Military Secre- 
tary is no more under the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
than is the Secretary at War at Home under the Horae 
Guards. 

The other fallacy is the assertion, that a mutinous spirit 
pervaded some thirty Sepoy Battalions. The Governor- 
General having fully disposed of the mutiny and resigna- 
tion questions in Ins minutes already published, 1 should 
not meddle with them, save that, having been a spectator 
of much that occurred, my silence might be misconstrued.* 
1 therefore observe, that the immediate day and 

hour of resignation were doubtless influenced by Lord Dal- 
huusie’s expressions of disapproval, but that it is unnecessary 
to seek for reasons for tlie Government of India having been 
denrived of Sir Charles Napier’s services, when liis own book 
tells us he came out unwillingly ; and at page 150, he quotes 
his owi^ words to the Governor-General, in a letter dated March 
I860; — “ I have taken Bentinck Castle for the season, where 

* Since writing the above, I have »cen the Duke's letter, and annex its conclud- 
ing passage 

“ I have no hesitation in stating my opinion, that there existed no sufficient 
reason for the suspension of the rule or order, of the lAth August, 1845, at Wu- 
nerabad. 

“ That the Governor-General in Council was right, and did no more than his doty, 
in the expression ofhis disapprobation of the act of the Commander-in-Chief, in sus- 
pending an order of GoTrmmcnt in relation to the pay of the troops, and in order- 
ing the adoption of a former repealed order providing for the same objecL 

I regret that the Coro man der-in-Chief, Sir Charles Napier, should hsvethonghc 
proper to resign the highest and raoat desired sitaation in the British army, to All 
which he had been selected in a manner so honorable to his professional character. 
Hut us be has resigned, and I declare toy decided opinion that the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Conncil conld not with propriety have acted otherwise than have expressed 
his disapprobation of the conduct of General Sir Charles Napier, in lovpending the 
order of Govemment of Uie 15th Augi^ 1S45, at Wuieerabad, 1 most re- 
commend (o bv Majesty to accept the resignation of bit office." 

(Signed) Weixingtok. 
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‘ I hope Boon to have the honor of again meeting yout I^rd- 
‘ ship, the only satisfaction I have drawn from the mutiny ; 
‘ for had it not been for that, I should heme been far tm my way 
* to England'' (The italics are mine.) 

As to tl»e mutiny, I was in the midst of seven of the so-called 
idutinous regiments, and had a sentry from one of them over 
my house. I was in correspondence with. OflBcers of all ranks 
throughout the Punjab. I also repeatedly waited on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief during the twenty -one days he stayed at 
Lahore, on his way to Feshawur, and again on his return ; yet 1 
do not recollect receiving a single letter on the subject, except 
from Govindgurli ; nor did Sir Charles ever allude to a bad 
feeling existing among the troops, in any conversation I had 
with him. In his book he refers to sixty thousand disbanded 
Sikhs in the Manilla looking on at the Govindgurh proceeding. 
Surely then, if the mutiny were so formidable, it would have 
been proper to Ijave given some hint of the danger to the Civil 
authorities. 

If in France or England a mutinous spirit pervaded the 
army, and large bodies of armed peasantry and disbanded 
soldiers were at hand, ready to take advantage of the mis- 
conduct of the troops, the Coniniander-in-Chief would think 
it necessary to warn and consult with Ministers, with the 
Prefects, Mayors, &c. If such be true, then in the event 
of a general spirit of mutiny being rife in the Punjab, 
tlie local Civil Ofiicers, who had at their disposal considerable 
bodies of military police, and irregular troops, with interests 
and feelings opposed to tlioso of the s^oys, should surely have 
been kept acquainted witli the fact. Their not having been so, 
seems to me strong indirect proof, that a mutinous spirit did 
not pervade the army, and that, tliough there may have been 
partial and individual mutiny, tlie general feeling was no other 
than might have been expected, of disappointment and annoy- 
ance, at being deprived of a high rate of pay long enjoyed. 
Tliis feeling, it is true, might have ripened into mutiny, but it 
certainly had not done so, even up to the Govindgurh affair. 

I said I had heard from Govindgurh. It was on the day of 
the so-called mutiny. My brother, Mr. John Lawrence, and 
I, look the news to Sir Walter Gilbert. I then proceeded 
with the General to Govindgurh, thirty-five miles from Lahore, 
and attended him throughout the day, seeing and talking to the 
Officers and sepoys. Kext day I was present at the Court of 
Enquiry, and myself examined many of the sepoys’ letters, all 
of which, as certified by Colonel Bradford and Major Mavne, 
wene seized. On my return to Lahore, I took bundles of toem 
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with me. In no single letter did I discover a word approach- 
ing to treason, or even a reference to the Batta Question. Nor 
did 1, though in the most cordial intercourse with Sir Walter 
Gilbert and Brigadier Penny, ever after hear of treasonable 
letters having passed between the regiments. I therefore 
entirely discredit the statement, that the discontented regi- 
ments were in more than usual communication. Indeed, ^r 
Charles Napier’s own pages give pretty good proof that they 
were not. To strengthen my personal evidence aa regards the 
66th, I give in full the replies of the President of the Court 
of Enquiry, Major Mayne, to four questions put by Go- 
vernment regarding the correspondence of the regiment ; — 

First. — All the papers and correspondence of the 66th 
‘ regiment were seized by nay orders immediately after that 
‘ regiment quitted the fort.” 

Second, — “The papers seized, included not only the day’s d&k, 
‘ but the correspondence of months before.” 

Third. — “ The whole of the papers and correspondence were 
‘ examined by Captain Siddons, formerly Interpreter, 1st Light 
‘ Cavalry, who was a Member of the Court of Enquiry.” 

Fourth, — “ Not one word, as I W’as informed, of a treasonable 
‘ nature, or indicative of any pre-concerted plan of mutiny, 
‘ was found among the documents seized.” 

(Signed) W. Mayne, 

Major and President of Court of Enquiry. 

Had there been concert between the native infantry regi- 
ments, the expression of discontent would have been simulta- 
neous, and not on three far apart dates. Two regiments at Wu- 
zeerabad would not have hesitated to take their pay, when con- 
fronted by three European corps and a large body of European 
artillery. Nor would the 66tli have taken the occasion of the 
near approach of a considerable force of all arms, under Colonel 
Bradford, for their display of feeling. No; had there been 
any pre-concerted design, there would have been a general 
demand in all parts of the Punjab at once, or any outbreak 
would at least nave occurred where few or no Europeans were 
located, at Jhelum for instance. It seems to me that in the 
following passage, the Governor-General has conclusively 
shewn that Sir Cliarlee Napier did not, at the time, consider the 
feeling that prevailed, dangerous : — 

After very frequently perusing the remarkable exposlbonof HisExcellen- 
^’a views of the advantage and necessity of his proceeding at that time to 
reahawur, I am compelled to say that it nas not convinced my mind, nor will 
it convince the mindo of others, either that the best means by which Ae 
head of the army could prevent a serious outbreak of insubordination 
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■WM by qaitting the acene of it; or that the choicest measiire whidi the 
Conmiander-m-Chief could have adopted, in January last, for promptly 
repressing a mutiny in the plains, was to march to Feshawur across 
the Indus, 

If 40,000 men had then been infected with a mutinous spirit^ so as to 
put the State in great peril, the Comniander-m-Chief would at once have 
placed hlnsself where he would be able to act with most authority and 
effect to repress the spirit and to avert an outbreak. Hia Excellency 
is compelled to admit, that the eausc of discontent being the reduction of 
allowance, there was no probability that the troops at Peshawur would 
have shewn insubordination, since no reduction was ordered there. Where- 
fore, with few exceptions, the whole of the 40,000 men among whom the 
mutinous spirit nrt*railo<i were in the plains of the Funjab; the first duty 
and object of Ilis E.xcellency was to repress that spirit, to prevent its 
breaking out into open and violent mutiny ; and for that purpose he would 
unquestionably have remained in the midst of it. It was the post of dan- 
ger, and he would not have quitted it ; it was the point of action, and ho 
yi ould have abided by it. 

He would have remained (not “shutting himscH’ up in u cantonment 
or in the fortification of Lahore, cowering under the 

M. Dwembpr 4 ih, Insolence of mutinous trooj)s,” as Ilis Excellency, ut- 
P* terly without warrant, asserts I would have had him do ; 

but he would ha\e remained) movin^^ rapidly “front 
station to slat ion," if he thought proper, sliow lnff no “ tear of mutiny,” 
but near at hand to the scene of discontent. 1 say he would have remained 
there, because there he would be best prepared to exercise the full autho- 
rity of his office, and would give confidence by his presence to the action 
of those who served in their several stations under him. He would 
have remained thert;, because there informathm could best be had of all 
that was (x^curring from time to time ; there tlie course of action to be 
adoptetl could be most clearly seen, and there the orders he might resolve 
to issue could b<>st be executed, with the promptitude which gives half 
their value to vigorous resolutions. In one word, if formidable mutiny 
had been in the plains of the Punjab, the Commaiulcr-in-Chief would 
have remained where he most readily could learn all that was doing, where 
ho could laist resolve what ought to be done, aud whore hq could most 
speedily execute whatever he might resolve. 

This is the course of action consonant with reason and common sense, 
which the Commander-in-Chief would have followed, if 40,000 men had 
l>een in mutiny in the plains. The course pursued by fSir Charles Napier 
was directly the reverse ; and I repeat the (conclusion, that it was irrecon- 
cilable with the existence of such a mutiny as he asserts. 

Sir Charles Napier's reply, tliat Peshawur was the proper 
point for the Communiler-in-Chief, will hardly be accepted as 
correct. If, as asserted, 40,000 sepoys, more or less, were in 
mutiny, and 100,000 armed Sikhs* were ready to take advan- 
tage of their misconduct ; if the Civil authorities had no police, 
and if cannon were being cast in the jungles, and 100,000 
Affghans were ready to emerge through the Rhvbur, and 
Gohib Singh with as many more and four hundred guns 

• Sixty thousand in the Manjha —one handled tboosand in the Fanjab, are 
his words. 
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jrore at band to enter the plain ; all of which were iancies of 
Sir Charles Napier, Twt of mine; I ask any sane man whe> 
ther the proper place for the Commander-in-Cbief, whose 
immediate command extended far below Calcutta, would have 
be^ at Peshawur, the extreme frontier, with four unfordable 
rivers between him and Lahore, or at the capital of the newly 
conquered principality, in communication with the Civil autho- 
rities ? 

Nowhere more than in the East, is the holder of the capi- 
tal the muster of the country, and nowhere is moral support 
more dependent on the possession of a fortress. Moreover, 
had the conspiracy been poneral, the bridge over the Attock 
would have been destroyed, the boats removed, the carriage 
cattle carried off, and the Commander-in-Chief left with the 
Peshawur Brigade (if under such circumstances it remained 
faithful, which is questionable,) to cross as he best could, and 
gathering the Europeans, as I swept along, engaged with 
‘ the enemy during the whole march.” Under the most 
favourable circumstance, two months would hardly have suf- 
ficed to bring him, thus “ engaged during the whole march’' 
of nearly 3(W miles, to the capital, when, in all probability, he 
would have found the mutineers, with some of the sixti; thou- 
sand SiJihs’' from the Manjha, in possession of the citadel, its 
inHga/.ines, siege train, and half niillion or more of money, 
'i'lie rebels would not then have been driven to dig holes in 
the jungles to wist guns in. They would have found plenty 
of our own to their haml ; and then, indeed, must Golab Sing, 
for his own existence sake, have joined them. 

Sir Charles Napier would also tlien have had an opportunity 
of judging, whether Delhi is the jiroper point of support for 
the Punjab, and w hether his own wall, that cost about ten thou- 
‘ sand ruf>ees, had pnt the city of Lahore into a good state of 
‘ defence against any attack short of a regular siege.” No 
reasonable man can doubt that all the dangers I have sug- 
gested were on the cards, if the sepoys had united in mutiny ; 
and all acquainted with parties and localities will agree that 
Sir Charles Napier’s scheme of meeting them, would have 
ensured bis own destruction ; and his only chance of. safety 
would have been in the much despised politicals, who might 
have anticipated the one hundred thousand Affghans, and 
the sixty thousand Sikhs ; and, dangerous as would have been 
the remedy, employed a portion of the latter to fight for 
instead of against us, as Avitabile did in a like contingency, 
Iwelveyears ago, at Peshawur. 

Sir Charles Napier thinks that the moral strength would 
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have been with us : — > “ The mutineers would have Iwen ruled 

* by PuncbayatSy tliat is to say, a sort of native politicals, such 
‘ as governed the old Khalsa army : they did their work well, 
‘ they destroyed both army and government in a very short 

* space of time. These advantages would quadruple the powers 
‘ of the twelve thousand Europeans, and reduce the chance 
*■ to about two to one against us.” This sneering comparison 
is as little borne out by facts, as is the assertion that Alexan- 
der lost an army by entrusting it to ** Pharnaces, a Lycian poli- 

* tical, who had probably passed a splendid examination in Per- 
^ sian.’* Pharnaces was a Lycian Noble acquainted with the 
Greek language ; Arrian therefore calls him “ the interpreter.’^ 
He did not need to pass a splendid examination in Persian, 
because he had probably talked it all his life. He was not 
fa political.* Alexander no more selected politicals from his 
barbarian allies and subjects than do the English from theirs. 
The Punchayats were not politicals ; they were able, though 
turbulent and discontented, soldiers. Politicals, in India at least, 
liai'e, w'ilh scarcely an exception, been good and contented sol- 
diers. Hut politicals or not, the Punchayats managed to hght 
the battles of Moodkee, Ferozsbuhr, Aliwal, and Sobraon. 

Sir Charles enunciates a sentiment, that contains more truth 
than novelty, viz., that “ fore-warned is fore-armed.” Like others 
of his own dicta, he attei»ded very little to it himself, or he would 
not have advocated massing the native army at a few points 
throughout India. Nor would he have acted as he did regard- 
ing the Forts in the Punjab, suggesting neit/ier their being dis- 
mantled nor repaired. In regard to the Govindgurli garrison, 
he was equally short-sighted. A native infantry regiment, 
with a small detail of native artillery-men, all recently subjected 
to a reduced scale of pay, was no suitable garrison for the most 
important fortress in the Punjab. When arrangements were 
being made in March, 1849, for Govindgurli I wrote, suggesting 
a wing of a regiment, uiuier a xelected Officer^ a company of 
European artillery, and a troop of liorse, so as to have a mixed 
garrison. A month earlier I expressed myself in the following 
words regarding the sepoys at Lahore, where the bad example 
of the, Sikh army was before them, and where they could hear 
that private soldiers had become Hmalis, Sirdars, and Generals, 
often by treason and treachery : — “ They are literally our stand 

* by, and if any thing went wrong with their fidelity, our hold 
^ on the country would bo shaken to its foundation. It is there- 


• Pharnaces icems to !>ave been a better aoMier thun the Macedonian OOkcra 

with him, to whom he ollvred to loake orer the command. 
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* fore that I advocated tempting them as little as posable, 

* mixing them well with Europeans, artillery -men, aiHi Irregu- 

* lars. Tbis is no new fancy ; I urged it on Lord Hardinge, 

* when all was tranquil, &c.” 

But while 1 thus iidet^ered to warn against possible danger, 
the Commander-in-Chief was satisHed with the old routine. 
After the event, he grew cautious. “ The mutiny of the 66th 
‘ of course rendered a new arrangement necessary. It would 

* not do to trust the sepoys at tUs moment with the entire 

* charge of so important a fortress, which has a large treasury, 

* commands Umritser, and is in the Manjha. So I have 
‘ placed a company of Europeans there, two companies of 
‘ sepoys, and one of artillery” — {Page 149.) 

But to return to the 66th regiment ; I thought at the time, 
from what I saw and Iteard at Govindgurh, that the miscon- 
duct of the men, though great, had been exaggerated, and that 
the regiment had as much intention of seizing the fortress as 
I had. If I am wrong, what prevented them? Surely it was 
not the squadron of dismounted cavalry, composed, be it ob- 
served, of identically the same class of men as themselves. 
No; one thousand determined mutineers, in possession of a 
strong fortress, containing treasure, guns, and military stores, 
were not likely to liave l>eeQ dispossessed by one-eighth of 
their numbers. Nor would the men have piled arms and 
marched out at their Commanding Officer’s order to certain 
punishment, if at the time they were concocting treason. The 
fact is, that such dissatisfaction as was expressed by the 66th 
Native Infantry is a common occurrence in native armies, and is 
thqjught nothing of. I do not palliate the misconduct, as far as 
it did renlhj occur : I simply mention a fact. I may add, that 
not many years ago, as if to unsettle all Sir Charles Napier’s 
conclusions, an incident, the very converse of the 66th mutiny, 
occurred at Govindgurh, when Ruiijeet Singh took refuge m 
that very fortress from a mutiny outside, not of a “ Brahmin,” 
but a Goorkha regiment.* Colonel Bradford acted, as might 
have been expected, promptly and nobly, and Captain McDonald 
did his duty ; but the slap of the latter’s sword, which caused 
the hesitating sepoy to open the gate, would have been very 
differently received by a soldier engaged in a deep treasonable 
design. His bayonet would have been thi^ough his Officer, and 
no opportunity would have been allowed Bradford of bringing 
in lus squadron. 

* The regimeDt that deecrted Ajtnew and Andonon at Modtan wai a 
Cioorkha, coUiiuandeU by a Goorkha ; I dwibt if there were a Sikh among them. 
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As the right anderstanding .of this question appoars to me 
very ituportant, I insert in the Appen^x (No, 1) an abstract 
made at the time by Ensign William Arnold, of a paper sent 
to me two or three days after the Govindgurh affair by 
an Officer of the 66th, and which, believing its substan- 
tial accuracy, 1 then published with a view of calming the 
pnblic mind. I recently sent it, written out on half margin, to 
Colonel Bradford, with a request that he would correct any 
inaccuracies. He returned the paper with three observations on 
the margin, W'hich 1 have had inserted in their proper places, and 
marked in italics with his initials on the side. They in no way 
alter the purport of the statement, which shows that the regi- 
ment, though in an excited condition, obeyed orders ; which is 
just what mutineers do not. He also, though not asked 
ovi that point, corroborates Major Mayne’s assertions, that the 
correspondence was all seized. This document, moreover, 
states, that the sepoy on sentry over the arms, and who allowed 
one company to take theirs, was a Mahomedan ; yet this is 
called a Bnihmin conspiracy.* 

Whatever were the crimes of the 66th, the Commander-in-Chief 
had DO authority for discharging them in a body without trial. 1 
myself proposed a Drum-head Court Martial to General Gilbert, 
but he Was told, that twenty-four hours having elapsed, such a 
Court would be illegal. Still less grounds were there for sum- 
mary ami unauthorized punishment, weeks after the event, ^^o * 
sort of violence had been used, hardly even disrespect to their 
Officers. Indeed, Sir Charles implies at page 42, that the dis- 

* At page 29, Sir Charles aajrs, tliere were 430 Brahmios in the I3tb Itatire 
Infantry ; Stu in a return I buvo obtaine<l from the J*anjab, I find, that on tit« Itt 
January, 1649, the numlior was 302, or one*lhtrJ, instead of nearly one^balf, aa Sir 
Charles suppoees. In like manner, while the Brahmins of the rtmUur army amount 
to 28,617, (there were less than three thuosund in the Bengal Irregulars, of all 
branches,) or about one-third their number, their proportion in the C6tn at Govind- 
irorh was 26 S, or a trifie above one-fonrth. The corps was, therefore, lew than usu- 
ally a Brabtnin one. It bad in its ranks, 166 Mahomedans, 463 Baj|>uuts, and 
162 Hindoos of inferior castes. 

The cnnsiitation of the six corps, that evinced btd feeling in going to the Tuojab, 
was AS fijUowi, in the year I849>60 : — 


Christians 



ItrAhmina 


1.955 

- 2.0J1 

Inferior Castes 


1,168 


Total 6,374 

Including the irrcgulan of all arms in the Punj^ which had but few Brahmins 
in their ranks, the }»roportiun of that dreadtd race in the armed force of the Fto- 
vince hardly exceeded one-fifib. 
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contented regiments had evinced only “ passive resistance,’' 
and #ere respectful in demeanour. 

He scouted the idea of dismissing two of the regiments that 
had first misbehaved, and partly on the plea that we could not 
dismiss the whole army ;* yet within a few months he takes 
the very step he has before deprecated, and attributes to it the 
squashing of “ the mutiny.*' In Scinde, when, by the state- 
ment put forward by his brother in “ the Adminisiratim of 
SciTidct' there was real danger, and when the offenders had 
twice before committed tliemselves, be acted with as much 
leniency, as now with severity. At pages 160 and 161 we are 
told “ a mutiny of the Bengal troops, in which the men had 
‘ called aloud for their Officers' blood, had just been quelled 

‘ by General Hunter, v # fhe regiment had 

‘ twice seized their colours.’* * * * * Yet with full au- 

thority to disband the offenders, seventy-three men only were 
struck off the roll. I may add, that in the year 1842, I pre- 
vented the guns being drawn up to coerce the corps here 
referred to. The Brigadier Commanding had given the order, 
but being after dark, I persuaded him to wait till morning, and 
thus gave the men time for repentance. These antecedents 
show, that the regiment Sir Charles Ts^apier treated leniently, 
deserved little consideration, and by no train of argument can 
it be proved, that in both cajses, in Scinde and at (Jovindgurh, 

• impartial justice was dispensed. The one punishment was too 
ligut, or the other too heavy. Supposing, however, the 66th to 
have been as guilty as is asserted, and that it w'as necessary to 
make an example, and strike the regiment from the Army 
List, it by no means follows, that tliere was equal necessity to 
anticipate the order of Government, and put the Nusseree 
Battalion in its stead. This was clearly a prerogative of Go- 
vernment, and there w'as no sort of apology for ils assumption 
by the Cominander-in-Chief : it liad not even the excuse of 
urgency, for had there been real necessity for the services of 
the Goorkhas, they were available on their old footing. The 
Governor-General had told him so on the 11th of the previous 
November.^ Indeed, they had twice before been employed iu 
the Punjab as irregulars, and the question of their increase of 
pay was at this time under fav^oiirable consideratiou. 

The supposition then, that they wished to be transferred to 
the line, and from the congenial climate of Simla to tlie hot 
plain of Peshawur, at the very time they were about to obtain 


Fige 2S, “ Indian Mia-soTenuDeDt,** t Fag* 177. 
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all tbe acTvantages of regulars, at their old station and . ^ith 
their families, is one of many instances of Sir Charles Napier’s 
entire ignorance of native character. I believe if the regiment 
were canvassed to-n)orrow, they would aak to return to their old 
footing, even on their former pay.* The fall effects of the 
transfer must be explained to be fully appreciated. The corps 
was originally formed of Goorkha prisoners of war, who fear- 
ing sanguinary punishment if they returned to Nepal, took 
service with us. Few of these men survive, but it may be con- 
ceived how distasteful to such old warriors, or even to any 
high-spirited soldiers, who had for years, as Subadars and Je- 
madars, enjoyed authority os don^ fide Captains and Subalterns, 
must be their supersession by young Ensigns, which was the 
inevitable result of converting a ruasi-irregular corps into one 
oi' tbe line. Such was the special penalty to the native officers. 
It was by a stroke of the pen, degrading and making them worse 
than useless. Far better for the public service would it have 
been to pension the whole, and leave them with their families 
at Jutog ; and if it be supposed that men fight better under the 
designation of regulars, a new corps of Ooorkhas might have 
been raised, of volunteers from the three old ones. By such 
process there would have been no cause for discontent, and the 
new Gfith would liave been formed of comparatively young men 
in ail ranks. 

Nearly all that is said of the Goorkhas is incorrect : — that 
they were starving, that they “ would not mind eating a beef- 
‘ steak, &c.” Tiiey were not starving, and they are as strict 
Hindoos as any in India. In Nepal it would be death to kill a 
cow. Their drinking propensities, their messing together, and 
their good feeling towards Europeans, prove nothing against 
their Hiiidooisni. Almost all classes of Hindoos drink more or 
less, even Brahmins, though it be prohibited to them. As to 
good fellowship, it is that of good soldiers for each other. 
Native infantry regiments have, on occasion, evinced equally 
good fellowship. Sir Charles proposes that thirty or forty 
thousand Goorkhas be enlisted in the line, and says that their 
hearts are to be won “ by money and the red uniform,” so 
that in a war with Nepal, “ the enemy's array will likely 
come over to us,” and “ with thirty to forty thousand Goorkhas, 

‘ added to thirty thousand Europeans, the possession of 
* India will not depend on opinion, but on an army able 
‘ with ease to overthrow any combination among Hindoos or 

* The hatUlion raised in their Stead, and the other two old Goorkha corps, were 
all placed on tbe footing of the line, limalutieoaily with the Nosserees beug con- 
Tcrled iflto the 66ih. 
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* MBhomedBns, or both together” (page 30.) Again, at pam 
134, he esys, “ Let it be notioed that when the 66th was die- 

* banded, the matiny ceased entirely. Why ? The Brahmins 

* saw that the Goorkbas, another race, coaid be brought into 
‘ the ranks of the Company’s army — a race dreaded as more 

* warlike than their own. Their retiaious comhinaiion was by 
‘ that one ttrohe rendered abortive'* (The italics are Sir Charles 
Napier's). A volume might be written on the above extraordi- 
nary passages. Every school-boy knows, that Orientals are 
proverbially true to their salt, ai long as it ie provided ; and all 
Indian history shows, that in no single campaign have even 
foreigners, hghting for native states, much less their own people, 
come over to us. There were thousands of British subjects in 
the Punjab and Gwalior armies, but not a dozen desert^ their 
colours. Our sepoys, and even the Sikhs in our service, were 
equally faithful, though tlieir religions were invoked. Yet here 
is a Commander-in-Chief arguing on the army of the most na- 
tional native state in India deserting to us, and reckoning on a 
nation of Hindoos coming in to check Brahmioism. Burely 
even the name of Napier will not prop up such rubbish. The 
argument is, that our position would l>e strengthened by having 
lialf our Bengal regular army enlisted from the oniy formidable 
rival lell to us in India, a higotted Hindoo ]>ow6r, proud of 
past prowess, jealous in the extreme, and panting for an oppor- 
tunity of avenging the loss of half its territory. A novel mode, 
indeed, of rendering at one stroke a religious combination abor- 
tive ! There is, moreover, one objection to Sir Charless scheme 
tliat he quite overlooked. The whole Goorhha valley could 
hardly furnish the stated number of thirty or forty thousand 
men, even if the Durbar should permit us to recruit. We 
have at present four Goorklta regiments, and they are half 
filled with men who never saw Nepal. From )>er6onul acquaint- 
ance with Jung Buhadoor, the present Nepal minister, I was 
able, io a week, to obtain a thousand volunteers at Khatmandoo, 
three years ego, for the Guide Corps ; but when my act was dis- 
approved of, and recruiting restricted to the border, six months 
were required to raise one hundred men, though the llecruiting 
Officer was a refugee soobadar, long in attendance on the late 
minister, Mahbur Singh. Tlie Goorkba company thus raised 
went through the hospital three times within a twelve-month, 
and eight or ten of the men died. At the recommendation of 
their surgeon, they were then removed to a hill station from 
Peshamar^ the very place to which Sir Charles Napier sent the 
newly formed 6oth Regiment, and where 1 have no doubt 
they have had their share of sickness, as more than half the 
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native force there, k, while I write, in hospital.* The fact is 
that the army of Nepal, raised on the Prussian system, in 
nomber about seventeen thooaaiid men, and having a reserve 
of eoual strength, gives nearly full employment to me military 
population of the Ooorkba valley at their own homes ; and 
they are, therefore, superior to the temptations even of “ a red 
coat and a rupee/’ 

But supposing that, instead of being the most contented and 
thriving, they were the most dissatisded and indigent of the 
Indian nations, and wished for foreign service, yet few men like 
expatriation, and no Goorkha can enter, or at least remain, in 
our service, without such penalty. It would be almost at the 
risk of his life, for any Nepal subject in our employ to return 
to his home. 

. Sir Charles Napier wishes to get out of the iwiginary toils of 
the Brahmins, and would do so by entangling himsefi', by the 
Goorkha scheme, in real ones both politiom and religious. 
Much that he has recorded of the Brahmin sepoy is as incorrect, 
B8 are his opinious of the Goorkhas. Brahmins make excellent 
soldiers. There are many in the Goorkha army — many were also 
in that of the Sikh Durbar, In Bengal, at least, they are less 
tban^ow-caste men. Tliey know what they can, and may 
do, and what is really prohibited. Sir Charles Napier was mis- 
taken in supposing tliat a Hindoo loses caste by perjury ,f 
(there are occasions when he is encouraged to bear falsa 
evidence,) or that bits of paper thrown about, imprecat- 
ing curses on liim, if he do not mutiny, would affect his 
mind— such documents were freely distributed among our 
soldiers during both the Punjab campaigns, but without the 
slightest effect. They have not even the importance of an 
ordinary “ Dliurna” (imj>ortunat 0 demand.) Were a Brah- 
min to endeavour to enforce his wishes, by killing or wound- 
ing either himself, his child, or his mother, the blood so spilt 
might trouble the mind of a low-caste Hindoo, at whose door he 
laid it, but would be lightly regarded by another Brahmin. Thus 
the religious class, if secular Brahmins can he so called, have 
undue inHuence only with the lower castes; and therefore it would 

* Since writing the above, I have ascertained that 1 U of the 058 Goorkfau 
that went to Pe«bawur, or [percent, have died in fonr Teavf ; that flvo 
of the eighteen native offioert, and thirteen of the fifty-four haviidaci are among 
the deatha, bein^ exactljr 25 per cent Of 801 recrnita, received aince ihe 
arrival of the regiment St Peabawar, forty-ievcn have died, being 13 per cent. 
The caanaltiee above noted are independent of dcathj in action, and make th« 
annoal modpliij about 3 per cent., or at least ddaUe that of the nstive anuj 
in India, and of the Goorkha regimenta itatiooed in the biUa. 

t Page 63 , ** InUiaii Bfia-OovennodU." 
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be better not to mix the tiro together, bat rather to faaye high 
and low*easte corps, each mixed with Mahomedans and Sik&. 
There is no caste, or division of caste, that has not its rights, 
ceremonies and restrictions, which are as keenly adhered to, as 
is Brafaminism. I once for more than an hour watched the pro- 
ceedings of a Punchayat of sweepers (almost the lowest caste in 
India.) There were forty or fifty assembled, with a President 
and Usher to keep the peace ; all was conducted with extraor- 
dinary regularity. The offender, who had denied a theft, con- 
fessed, and actually produced the property. 

To such an extent are caste and fashion and habit adhered to, 
that a leather-dresser, nearly tlie lowest of the low, who makes 
horse- buckets or bridles, will not make beel-ropes. A carpenter 
will not cut down a tree, though he will show how it should be 
done ; oh the other hand the most menial and degrading offices 
have been, and are daily performed by the highest caste, for those 
thoj^ love and respect. I know of an instance of Brahmin 
Officers attending their Christian chief when extremely ill, and 
doing the work his nersonal servants had refused to do. I 
have rayscir seen Brahmins, Rajpoots, and respectable Maho- 
medan soldiers, crowding round the grave of an Kuropean, 
striving who should exj>ress most sympathy.* No, it is a rais- 
takd to sup|)ose that low-castc Hindoos are letter soldiers than 
Brahmins and Rajpoots. The fact being, that the conduct of 
both depends upon their J'hiropoan Officers. Oood Officers 
make good soldiers. Thnv is more fear if lirahmimsm among 
t/ie fitrtnrr than the latter. 

1 am no advocate for one class more tluin another. I know 
good soldiers of all castes and tribes, Sikhs, Mahomedans, Raj- 
poots, and Khutreos.f I should like to see Runjeet Singh’s 
system followed, and stout fellows taken, without reference to 
their caste or country, but employed as a general rule out of 
their own districU-J Runjeet Singh had 14 or 1500 Sikhs 
of the 8W'ee]>er tribe ; big fellows, and many as bold as lions. 

• It rrmy ts! iw well to mention, that contact with '[a dead bodj is considered 
nioro detiling tban any other net. 

t Some of the l>cat soldiers of the Sikh army were converted Khatrees, such 
as old Goonnukh Singh, Luintiah, loader of furlom ho]>ea, who used to ^ow twelve 
wounds on bis body got in band to hand vneountora with the meat-eating Mahom- 
medans. 

t Major .Tacob, at also the " Bombay Officer,” does not appear sufficiently to 
consider the fact, that the m^oriiy of the Bomtiay army, and the whole of the 
Scinde hore>^ are employed at a distance from their boiiiea, and are therefore leas 
liable to evil inflnencea, than urge bodies of meu, all of whom, MRbommedan 
and Hindoo, coming from the same tract of country, are half their aerrice near 
their families, aud ^ their livM iu more cn* lea conununication with them. 
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But exceptional classes, whether very high or very low, 
should be put into separate corps, or be mixed with Mahome- 
dans ; for very low castes will be cowed and influenced by the 
higher. I have known a Jemadar of the Sikh sweeper caste 
(Muzbee) made to carry the burden of his own men. On the 
other hand Runjeet Singh had a Muzbee Sirdar, whom he 
held up as an example to his whole army ; indeed^ it was one of 
this class, who, at the risk of his life, brought off from Delhi 
the bones of the Gooroo Teg Bahadoor to his son Govind, and 
thereby earned for bis brethren the title of “ Sons of the 
Gooroo.” 

One of the best behaved regiments in the Bengal artny is 
the 9th Infantry, containing nearly five hundred Brahmins. 
When they were about to march from Lahore to the frontier, 
in the autumn of 1842, I exjiected and hoped that the extra 
batta in the Pesbawur valley would be 8topj>ed, before they 
reached the Indus. I accordingly asked if they were likely to 
express any discontent. The answer was a decided negative. 
Colonel Smith and Lieut, and Adjutant Campbell are good 
Otficers, and there was a good spirit tliroughout the regiment, 
Officers and men. In like manner, I asked Crawford Cham- 
berlain if hisgold warriors, the Ist Irregulars (originally Skin- 
ner’s) were likely to show their teeth, as tliey too were bound 
for the frontier. His answer was prompt, that they “ will be 
glad to get the hatta, but do not ex|)ect it” The one is a 
high-caste Hindoo corps, the men of the other are mostly low- 
caste Alahomedans, if caste can rightly Ikj applied to the faith- 
ful. Tliey have however caste, much as Christians have, and 
Chuml>erlain’s rough and ready boys are cliieHy descendants of 
Hindoo converts from the borders of the desert, with the blood 
of their Rajpoot ancestors, and the bone of a more generously 
fed race. 1 repeat that good Officers make good soKliers, and I 
agree most cordially with Major Jacob, that one Officer can in- 
fuse a right spirit into thousands of natives. They want an 
example before them, the example of a cliivalrous soldier, not 
of an idle grumbler, or listless supercilious gentleman — better 
be without such examples. 

But to return. It an|>ears to me that Sir Charles Napier’s 
order, directing the 6()th Regiment to march to Umbalia, was a 
nearer approach to mutiny than any act of the sepoys in the 
Punjab. I quote from the General Order, page 131 of his 
book, where it figures in italics, us something to be proud of— 
“The Na^ve Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, and private 
*■ sepoys <K the 66th Regiment ave to be marched to IJ mballa, 
^ and there struck off from the service of the Honorable East 
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* India Company, and His Excellency directs that the coloiv 

* of the 66th Regiment are to be delivered over to the loyal 

* and brave men of the Nasseeree Goorkha battalion, and that 
^ the 66th Regiment shall in fatnre be denominated, the 66th 

* or Goorkha Regiment. I'he 66th have brought down ruin and 
‘ disgrace upon the regiment 1 When a mutinous corps has 
‘ endeavoured to seize a fortress, which a confiding Govern- 

* ment believed it had entrusted to faithful soldiers, it is time 
*• that vengeance should fall upon the whole.** 

Marins excused liimself for breaking the laws of Home with 
the bold remark, “ In the din of arms, I could not hear the 
voice of the laws.” 8ir Charles had no such excuse. Pro- 
found peace reigned throughout the Punjab, and through India 
generally, when he thus usurped the authority, which belonged 
to Government alone. This act of insubortfination was, how- 
ever, generously overlooked. The Governor-General would 
not bring the Comuiander-in-Chief s authority into contenipt 
by cancelling his order, though his opinion was decided, that 
the 66th Regiment had not, strictly speaking, mutinied; but 
that ” they were taken by surprise, that they had looked to 

* getting higher pay, and suddenly hearing it wag not to be so, 

‘ in a moment of disappointment lost their discipline for an 
‘ instant.” The thanks Sir Charles Napier gives to I.»ord Dal- 
housie for his consideration is, to twit him with not having 
restored the regiment “ to their colors and honors.” “ He dared 
not.” As usual, however, the angry autobiographer answers 
for his Lordship: — “ When the 6()th was disbanded, the mutiny 
‘ ceased entirely. Why ? The Rrahmins saw that the Goorkhas, 

* another race, could he brought into the ranks of the Compa- 
‘'ny*8 army.” If this bo true, was not the remedy equally in 
the Governor-General's hands ? He had the power to eject 
Brahmins from the ranks of the army ; the Coramander-in- 
Chief had not ; there was therefore 1^ Sir Charles Napier’s own 
showing nothing to be afraid of. Lord Dalbonsie could have 
re-enlisted the old 66th, and afrer punishing and dismissing the 
worst offenders, have ordered the regiment in disgrace to i^n- 
gal, and have placed the Goorkha battalion, os to pay and 
allowances, on the footing of a corps of the line. 1 have been 
iliffuse in this digression, out the importance of the subject must 
be my apology. An Ex-Comraander-in-Chiefs lightest words 
have weight; and it is most important, where, and whom, we 
recruit, neither running a muck at particular classes, nor evinc- 
ing undue confideuoe in others. Almost every tribe in India 
lias had its day : circumstances, prestige, or one Wld leai^r, 
have turned a cowed and dependent tribe into a conquering 
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people. Alompra, Sevajee, Hjder AH» or Ronjeet Singh 
Rwaj, and the race whom they led to victory sink into their 
former insigniiieance, and were opportunity others would 

doubtless take their place. None are to be despised — none need 
be feared. 

The Commander-in-Chief had neatly erred in this first 
instance of contempt of superior authority^ but. perhaps rightl;^, 
his authority bad been supported. Ue forthwith tried his 
hand in another, and quite as serious a question. He bad un- 
autliorizedly disbands a regiment* ** and illegally raised the 
position of another. He now accused the Gorernor-Qeneral 
in Council of tampering with the pay of the army, at a critical 
period, while he uimself was actually doing so; for impro- 
perly to increase, is as much to tamper, as improperly to de- 
crease. The smallness of the sum has little to ao with the 
question, and that little is against Sir Charles Napier’s argu- 
ment. The fact however is, that an order had been issued two 
years previously, giving compensation for rations when above 
a certain price. Sir Charles Napier chose to disapprove of thi* 
and to order compensation at a uilTerent rate. He may call the 
order temporary, and say that he was supported in bis opinion 
by high military authority. It does not alter the question. 
He is ready enough at other times to neglect and scout advice, 
by whomsoever given. He has also recorded the impropriety 
of giving in to soldiers, when murmuring about their pay ; yet 
here be breaks the rule, and doubly embarrasses Government, 
by leading the troops to think their pay was bein^ really tam- 
pered wiin, by giving them one day that which might be revok- 
ed the next ; surely it would have been simpler and safer at 
once to give the triding lower compensation in the first instance, 
and, if he thought right, make a reference. But no, he not 
only acted on his own responsibility, but treated with dis- 
respect the courteous remonstrance of his superior, the Presi- 
dent in Council, pointing out his error. It was time for the 
Governor-General to step in with an unmistakeable expression 
of opinion.* 

* To ihow that mj opinioni on cfao rabjoct are not new, I annex an oxtraet 
from a letter to a private friend, written in Jnl/, I8S0 

BXTAiCT FBOa A LITTCg TO A TKIMMD in SfrOLAim. 

Cmshmere, 6lh Jufp, 1S50. 

** There U •omethiog^ to be eaid on both ridea, hot in favor of the Oovemmeni 

* riew itnu^ beur^ed, that be wae not ■uepeodinff, but altering, the law, for the d^j 

* rendered it impoaeible or at leaat doubijr difficult, to carry oat the order aiUrwtrda 

1 dialika all aherationi or meddliogi with pay ooeationa Tbej have alwaya bem 

* at the bottom of all oar ecMyi’ dlacontenta, and I therefore rc^et that the altera- 

* tioB was ever attempted. 1 believe it was In thie wise, and ordered In Lord Ear- 
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In Cbapter XI. an injudicious friend of Sir Charles Napier’s 
compares the above case with Major Edwardes’s guarantee of 
service to certain regiments belonging to the Lahore Durbar. 
The parallel is however very badly made out, even with the 
help of two statements in direct contradiction to Edwardes’s 
report of the occasion, published in a different part of the 
book. 

The friend, at page 179, says “they were suspected of having 

* an inclination to join Moolraj at Moultan. To fix their 
‘ wavering fidelity, Edwardes promised them service in the East 

* India Company’s regular army,” Now Edwardes’s letter, 
given in page 431, says, “ I beg to assure you tliat I have not 
‘ been induced to take this step from ob^rving the smallest 
‘ sign of disaffection.” Moreover, his promise was, that 
the “soldier should enjoy the same privileges he now possesses,’* 
not that “ he should be taken into the regular army.” In 
this case fairly told, there was no inconsistency in the Governor- 
Oeneral’s sanction having 1>een given to Major Edwardes’s act. 
In his case there was real emergency. His regiments had 
behaved both faitlifnily and gallantly, even amidst great 
temptation, and wliilc tlioir fellows had joined the enemy, 
they were still temptcil, and tohl that the Huj (Sikh Govern- 
ment) would bo swe])t away, and they witli it. The respon- 
■ibility therefore taken by Edwardes was both Ijoncst and 
politic. If the Durbar stood, then faitliful troops would be 
rewarded. If the Durbar were extinguished, the British Go- 
veriiiiieiit, to wltom they hud been ecpially faithful, would stii! 
require tlieir services. It was therefore almost a work of 
supererogation, making the promise, as far as Government 
were concerned, for assuredly the men would have been em- 


* dingc'* time, but h«<l Dot before conic into plnr. S<'pov8 h.ave for year* pot com- 

* penMtion when An» ii iimler fiftet'n wers the Kuikh?. but Colonel Gohlie, the 
' Auditor General, proved to I.,ord HarOinpc that iite uripinal order did not simply 

* run Of above, but extended to phee, wilt and wood, which were to be alao at 

* certain raten, and ishcwed that in the I’linjnb, « bile Rrain waa dear, phee, &c. 

* wai cheap. The ditTvrenco it ■eems wan only one annAsti.l ahalf to each aep<>v, which 

* corlainly 1 would not have cut, at such a tinie, but if the Cominander-in-Cbief 

* had cluiaen to act with the Government, ill^tead of apointt it, he could have 

* referred to Calcutia, even thouuh the Govcrnor-tieneral waa aliseiit (at sea), ami 
‘ if he had done ao in a proper apirit I doubt mu they would have apreed with 
' him. But the fact ia his naturai arropance baa been ao increased by the circum- 

* aUncea under which he camo out, lliat there is no holding him. / doubt not 

* that he haa taken occasion of the afiair 1 have mentioned aa a yooJ one to rcaipn, 

* and when he t«lla hia atory at home, — “ How the army wai in matioj, bow he 

* saved the imbecile GoTemment, and bow he was opposed and thwarted.** These 

* are my words, but are the purport of what he says and writes erenr day. We «haiJ 
be well rid of him." 
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ployed on annexation, whether their service had been guaranteed 
or not. The timely notice may have been everything to the men. 
It is as unfair, as unwise, to tax human nature too for. 

The discretion, enjoined by the- Duke of Wellington, and 
recognized by all sensible men, was us^ by Major Edwardes, 
but abused by Sir Charles Napier. At pages 173 and 174, 
however, we nre told “ Here was a camel glibly swallowed by 
‘ Lord Dalhoiisie” ♦ * * ^ho had, “ indecently, petu- 

* lantly, and unwarrantably reprimanded the Comuiander-in- 
‘ Chief, yet lie had only exercised a discretion enjoined by the 
‘ Duke of Wellington’s written ordcr.^* 

My desire is to restrict my remarks to Sir Charles Napier’s 
doings in the Punjab, but so constantly does he intrude 
Scinde matters into his olficial reports, and into the text 
of his book, that 1 am obliged, however mnvillingly, to 
offer brief notices thereon. I am anxious to avoiil all persona- 
lity, but it is imjiortant to show, that the man who cliallenged 
nil other men’s acts, liiinself lacked the tact, tlie information, 
or the tein(wr, befitting the position he arrogated. He talked 
much of the necessity uf calm tliought; but in the Punjab, at 
least, he evinced hut little calmness when much was required. 
Indeed his acts and opinions in that quarter appear generally 
to have been Inllnenecd by his toiu[)er, ]>rohabIy by his health, 
which w'as very hadi I preface thus the following remarks, 
as tliey may ap|>ear beyond my province. 

At page 371 we are told that “ Mussoorio, Landour, Bareilly 
‘ and AJmonili, should bo made strong,” as “ important points,^' 
whence, should a Nepalese army move out “ from tlieir capital 

* against Dinaporc, to penetrate in their rear, and oblige them 
‘ to retrace their steps.” A glance at tlie map will shew that 
no force collected at Ijandour or Mussoorie could, in the slight- 
est degree, infliienee a war with Nejial. 'i’lmt it would be 
acting on a niounlainons base of .000 miles, when we might 
have one of only fifty. Dinaporo and Patna are indeed in 
danger, if their safety depend on operations from Almorah. 
and Mussoorie. 

Sir Cliarles calls the hill people north of Jullunder " war- 
‘ like dissatisfied Sihh soldiers ; food and money are very 
‘ scarce, but swords are plentiliil, and they are ready for any 
outbreak. War is their vocation ; many reports received agree 
*in this, and these turbulent tribes are close on Golub Singh’e 
‘ frontier.” The“ many reports” contained much fiction with 
the smallest posible quantity of fact. There are perhaps not 
ten Sikh families in the hills here referred to. The people are 
wurlikefhiit are as little turbuleut as any in India. They are near 
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Oolib Sbgh’s territory, not cfc«; for r principaHtv inter- 
T«ii6i« Focra is not scarce, in the sense intended, though mon^ 
may be. As a whole, these bill-men here described as ready 
ior any outbreak,'* are as loyal as any people in India, and ae- 
taally came forward in large nombers as militia on the occasion 
of an outbreak in 1S49, beaded by the minister of a petty Raja 
in the neighborhood, who was only able to make a short stand 
by the help of a detachment from the Sikh army — jume of our 
•abjects joined him. His grievance was that we would not 
put him in possession of territory wrested from his family thirty 
years Ijefore. We had helped to clear off his debts, and nearly 
doubled his income. 

While the Commander-in-Chief of the Bengal army thus 
wrote of the people of the Jullunder hills, the only available 
corps in those very hills was one raised on the spot, and having 
two-thirds of its numbers Rajputs, (not Sikhs,) of the villages 
around. The only other regiment in the neighbourhood, 
is one of N. L, divided between the forts of JNoorpoor and 
Kangra, and thus not available for field service. As a matter 
of caution, the Political^* recommended that tl»e fort of 
Kangra should not be entrusted to the hill men, not that we 
distrusted them, but that we did not desire to place tempta- 
tion in their way. 

At page 374 Jullunder is declared, as compared with Pes- 
liawur, “ by far the most important of the two, for the loss 

* of Peabawur would be trifling, it is a mere out-post ; guard- 

* ing the Khybiir Pass.” I hope that the Indian Goycrnment 
will never deluded into the opinion that the loss of 

* Peshawur would be trifling,” The Cabul catastrophe was 
an accident, caused as much by the elements, as by our own 
misconduct. There would be no such excuse to cover our 
shame at Pesfaawur. Its loss would be a must serious 
blow, tlie more so as its possession would give the wes- 
tern tribes what they most want, a base whence to act Any 
enemy, now emerging from tlie Khybur, could be smashed 
in an hour, but unop]>osed at the outset, with a rich plain on 
which to bide bis time, and collect his resources, the case would 
be very different. The defence of the Punjab would then 
require, not only the fifteen thousand men Sir Charles records 
08 enough for the purpose, bat perhaps something more than 
the 64,700 now in the pro? ince. 

The following are other reasons assigned for the iinportanee 
of the tract between the Upm Indus and Upper Ganges.” 
1 beg they may be oonsiderM with a map before the r^dor. 
^ Should a war arise with him, (Golab Singn) the troops in this 
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* district would form the right flask of an army marcbiog 
‘ a^ost Jummoo, and in a war with I'Jepal, would reinforce 
" the left flank of a force marebing ^rom jitlhi oijon the Upper 

* Gogra river.'* The Italics are mine. It is fanciful enough 
to propose to march on Jummoo, from a base that would add 
at least a hundred miles to oar line of operations, as well as 
a second or even a third large river to our difliculties : but I 
question if any other soldier of name in India, or in Unglund, 
will propose to operate on Nepal, “ by marching from Delhi 
upon the Upper Gogra rtrw.** 

Again, “ Simla is the proper head quarters and centre, (of 

the Upper Indus and Ganges tract) and a strong body 
‘ of troops ensconced there would, amongst mountains, elfoc- 
‘ tually cut off the communication between Nepal and the 

territories of Golab Singh.” Be it remarked that Sir Charles 
has already stated, that the one regiment at Jutog, near Scinde, 
were starving, that is, that provisions were very dear, which 
was true, for almost all grain comes from the plains, forty 
miles off. Yet here we have a proposal for the head (quarters 
of a largo division, in the very quarter which can with difficulty 
feed one Corps of Irregulars, and they hill-men. The object 
being to prevent a Junction which is physically impossible, and 
which, were it not so, could be ten times more easily prevented 
by operations in the plains. 

Adverting to the “ healthy air’* and good military position 
of the hills, Sir Charles Napier says, at page 375“ my intent 
is to gather the greatest portion of the European troops be- 
ween the Jumna and the ^as.” Considering then, that there 
are eight regiments of Europeans west of the Beas, and only 
twenty in tlie Bengal Presidency, and that the European force 
at the hill stations was thus to be so largely encreased, where 
were the'Corps to come from, to associate with the 14,000 men 
at Dinapore, the 12,000 at Delhi, and 10,000 at Meerut and 
Umhala ? Here, indeed, was the Commander-in-Chief creatinjg^ 
a real danger, while he was beating about the bush for imagi« 
nary ones. If these masses of men, necessarily left for many 
months of each year in comparative idleness, and never having 
full occupation, were all Englishmen, they would be dangeroue. 
Assuredly, we hare no right to expect that mercenaries would 
not sooner or later act as the legionaries and the janissaries did, 
and indeecb as all unemployed soldiers, collected in masses, have 
at all times and in all countries done. The sepoys are, and 
have been as faithful as any troops in the world, but it is 
wron^ to place temptation in their way. Lord Hardingb was 
of this opinion, anu, indeed, few soldiers who consider iub- 
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ject, tlunk otherwUe.* It was reserved for tbe Commander-rn- 
Chieft who stamped 40,000 Bengal sepoys as mutineers, and 
a large portion of the Bengal oflBcers as dispepQtable,t to pro- 
pose an arrangement that could only end in a convulsion. 

Every advantage to be gained by Sir Charles Napier’s 
scheme, would be equally obtainable by assembling armies 
of exercise for three months of every year, alternately at the 
several large stations. For many years the Indian artillery 
has thus annually assembled for practice. It is not requisite 
to their efficiency, that the whole artillery of a JVesideucy should 
be permanently collected at a single station. 

The next essay is on barracks. From page 199, down to 21 1, 
the subject had been coarsely and hiilerly discussed. Here, 
at pages 37.5 and .379, and again at 399 and 397, the au- 
thor returns to the question in a like spirit. He was now 
submitting an official document 'to his official 8n}>erior, and 
yet observe his style, “ We do want barracks, good 
‘ barracks, not tbe vile murderous places into which sol- 
‘ diers are thrust, and there daily perish. — 396 * * 

‘ * * 'J’hose of Kussowlee .are slaughter houses .” — Patje 397. 

His general allegations are, “ that the Imrnick system 
‘ sacrifices soldiers’ lives and ha})|>iness to a fallacious dislion- 

* est economy.” — Vtuje. 200, “ Soldiers are still iuiniolated in 

‘ these pesliloutial barracks.” — Piuje 202. “ Troops were, 

‘ until forbade by me — thus made to occupy barrack rooms 
‘ of twelve, ten, or even eight feet liigh — upon this diabolical 
‘ calculation, soldiers wore swept off by thousmuls. The 

* black bole at I'alcutta see»ns to have l>een the Board’s ino- 

* del !” — Pnpe 204. “ Alurdering Board should be its (Military 

Board’s) name.” # # # * * 

‘ It kills more Soldiers than the climate, more than hard 
‘ drinking, and one half of the lust springs from the tftscomfort, 
‘ the despair, caused by its bud barracks .” — Pttge 20, 'i. • • 

Tl>ere is a great deal more about Suraj-ud-Dow la and the 
Calcutta Black Hole, and what Lord Klleuboroiigh allow-ed, 
and Lord Daihousie arrested. At Soobathoo the barracks are 
infamous,” {Pages 375-9) at Kussowlee a slaughter house.’* 
At tlie former the second Europeans, asd at tbe latter 

• At page 392 « it ii wid Lord Eerdinge objcciod to the Indun 

troops, for Axw ilioj ahould conspiro. This tcasod I cannot accede to, and have 
never mot an Indian officer who did accede toil.” 1 hare never met an officer 
who did noL « 

t In hU Farewell order. If aneh a itatement had been made on hk arrival, it 
might bare been auppoeed to have « good object ; publiahod at hia deputare, A 
could only do harm. 
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H. Me. 29th, were nearly destroyed in 1^6-7, by these 
bad barracks, though enjoying the pure air of the Hills. 
“ Their namber, their colour, their uniform remained,” crowd- 
ing “ did the mischief; behold the proof!” — 205. 

I confess myself blind enough not to see it. But worse 
still, if possible, is the assertion regarding the gallant fiftieth. It 
is said “ three hundred men, women and children, were crusli- 
‘ ed, such dreadful events do not admit of exactness ; but 
‘ the Military Board and Court of Directors are responsible 
‘ to God and man.” — Page 209, 

Why “ not admit of exactness?” There mvst have been a 
report of the calamity detailing the exact number. My belief 
is, it was fifty or sixty. Viightful enough, without muUiply- 
tlie number by five or six.* 

, Somebody was probably to blame in the above matter, and 
punishment ought to have been inflicted ; but the Military 
Board has sins enough to answer for, wltliout making them 
responsible for every building that is blown clown tu an extra- 
ordinary and almost unprecedented storm. Correct or in- 
correct, hewever, tlie numbers, 1 contend that the publish- 
ing of such statements, in the style above (jnoted, for perusal 
by soldiers in, and going to, India, must be most injurious 
to discipline, and tend to engender hatred to Government. 
What can be worse fur a soldier to read in the newspapers, 
than such words as the following, given as they are, on the 
auihority of an Ex-Commaiider-in-Cliief. “ Never do they 
‘ flinch from a/jy trial called for by honor, but the Military 
‘ Board, the Court of Directors, tiie East India Conpany of 
‘ inerchants, witli vile parsimony, selfish idleness and iiigrati- 
* tude, consign them to destruction.” — 209. In a like 
8])irit Sir Charles Napier often spoke in the presence of 
soldiers. 

At pages 37,^ to 370 — the subject is resumed. And again, 
referring to the great morlulity in fl. M’s 29th regimen^ he 
says, “there is scarcely any illness which assails the trooj> 9 , 

‘ that may not be traced to want of room in barracks.” lie 
asserted nearly as f)osilively tliat “ Ii(|uor” was the cause of 
the mortality in II. M’s. 78lh, in Sciiide ; but let that pass. 
The fact is, that H. M’s 29t!i went to Kussowlce in bad con- 
dition, and never recovered, but there is no question, that 


* Since writing the abore, I have aarcrlained that the nnmber waa not 300, bnt 
killod flfly^ven men, (Toar natirea iticlnded) fifteen women, twenty children, 
WoaDded 117 men, (one natiro iucluded) four women, five childreo. Vide ptp#n 
pobiiahed by the Co&rt of Dircctorf rrssrdinj; Sir Cbarlea Napier’s r«fljj;nAtios. 
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$X the bealtbiett staUon, and in the beet bairaek^ in tUa {dains, 
they wbold bare sufiared. at least as much as they did on that 
mountaio — their Barracks icere bad, and the ineti were crow- 
ded, but still, instead of being “ slauabter booses/* there are 
few officers in the army who would not gladly accept a 
eomer of one of them, for the hot weathef, in preference to 
a palace in the plains. I was for weeks or months, during 
three several years, at Kussoulee and SoobatUoo, and know 
the barracks well. Their roofs were as high as my own coU 
tage. I attribute the comparative unhealthiness at those sta- 
tioos, as elsewhere, less to the low roofs and defective vendla- 
tion, than to bad sanatory arrangements. Around European 
barracks at most cantonments, are usaally such odours, and 
such filth as would make any barrack, however capacioui^ 
unhealthy. 

It is difficult to know what Sir Charles Napier would hare 
wished in regard to barracks. He built very fine ones at 
Hyderabad, with the Intention of making the soldier comfor* 
table; they are, 1 believe, thirty feet high, but they are very 
badly placed, and though Sir Charles thinks they were more 
healtliy than Kurrachee during the year 1850, 1 have not 
a doubt tliat, one year with another, they will be found more 
inealubriouB than twenty feet buildings at that station ; yet at 
Hyderabad he considered there should be “ a depot for regiments 
coming from England.*' He was not singular in advocating the 
ludus being used instead of the Ganges ; but a little reflection 
would have led him to prefer what lie justly calls the “ more 
salubrious station of Kurrachee " for his depot. 

1 suspect, moreover, tliHt the anecdote ouoted at page 212, 
to the effect that, in 1850, a wing at Hyderabad was more 
healthy than one at Kurrachee, was erroneously reported to 
him. I’he regiment appears to have been H. M.’s 8tb, which 
I have recently seen a great deal of. From them I have re- 
peatedly heard, that to this day they can at once recognize, 
from his unhealthy appevance, a mau of the wing that was 
stationed at Hyderabaa, in the good lofty baracks there, from 
one belonging to the wing Uiat remained at Kurracbee.f 
This is one of many proofs that might be given, that bad 
barracks are not the worst mischiefs to be avoided. There 
has been much writing of late years on the subject of the 
health and comfort of European soldiers in India, and the 
general opinion is that sobriety, moderate exercise, comfort, 
recreation, cleanlineBs of person, of quarters and of canton- 
ments, are at least as much required as good barracks. Hav- 
ing served for between six and Mven years as.a BegUMoUl 
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officer with Europeans in loduk, and haring for many yean 
attended to the question, I am of opinion that all tiie other 
points above mentioned are even more important than bar- 
racks, Not that I would deny the men good quarters, but 
that I would not put them in palaces, and at the same time 
inflict on them tight stocks, Albert caps, cloth clothes, and 
extra drills in the hot weather ; and at tlie same time deny them 
gardens, gymnastics, baths and reading rooms : I would, in 
short, treat them as reasonable beings, not as caged lions. 
The mind tells on the body of a private soldier, as much as 
on that of an officer. Many a man, I doubt not, has died fj'om 
the sheer inanition of barrack life. 

I know one regiment, where the cots were turned up in 
the morning, and it was a misdemeanour to lie down during the 
• Icmg summer day. In most other regiments, the men doze or 
loiter on their cots tlie greater part of ilie day, many of them 
more or leas under the influence of liipior. Of course, they 
cannot sleep at night, rise in the morning little fit for f^arude, 
perhaps are out for a couple of hours on damp ground, returu 
feverish, go to hospital and die. In stich u case, one of every 
day, the very utmost that can be said is, that a low roof over 
Ills head may have aided predisposing causes. The chances 
are that the man lay all nignt outside j and that if the Barrack 
roof was a hundred feet high, he would, if permitted^ do so. 
Even in the new barracks at Lahore, a large proportion of tite 
men sleep in the verandahs, and would, if they could, as most 
young officers do, sleep in the open air. 

1 repeat, that I am at a loss to understand what Sir Charles 
Napier desired in the matter of barracks. He gives three 
several heights, as proper, or what he would have wished, viz., 
thirty, thirtv-flve, and even forty feet. Kow, it will hardly he 
conceded, that a private soldier requires a roof even thirty-five 
feet high, when his oflicers, with their families, seldom enjoy a 
twenty feet roof. Further, 

Sir diaries says at page 202, that every barrack -room should, 
in hot climates, allow at least one thousand cubic feet of atmos- 
pheric air for each person sleeping in a room ; that is the 
minimum/* He was quite right, and I am not aware of that 
opinion having ever been opposed. The new barracks, however, 
that he ordered at Lahore, gave more tJum double that space, 
iiuUpendent of both an outer and an inner verandah. 1 quote 
extract of a letter I wrote on the subject to the Governor- 
General, dated 30th May, 1850. It was, I believe, on the infor- 
xnatiou given in my letter, tliat flfly thousand Rupees were 
spent 00 improving the old barracks. Lord Dalbousie at any 

H 1 
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mt« took my letter ia gooH part and aotod on it. 1 beg atton-i 
tioB to the fiust that the Military buildings in the Punjab were 
in no m%y under we, and that it was an ioterfereooe on my 
trying to have effected in what one wcwd from $ir 
Charles Napier, during hU vUit to Inhere of the previous 
XT^m^er, could have thin fecured. 1 also request attention to 
the mention of the old and new areas.* 

Zakor^ Matf 90, 1890. 

The best in tremendous now. Last night at 8 oclock the theraiometer 
WS9 100^ ouUide house, and it is now at day l^bt 90*. I fear that the 
Europeans will sufler much, for, with all the eapense that haa been incurred 
at Mean Mftcr for next year, little has been done to improve the barracks 
fur the present. Indee<i, as 1 painted out to the Brigadier and Colonel 
- a week ago, fifty Uupeca a barrack would obtain ventilation, 

which tho barracks in the fort have not to this day. 1 have gone out of 
my way to proaoU on thin subjeet, ever since I came to Lahore ^ but it is 
wonderlbl bow we Utcrally throw away lakhs, while hundreds are grudged, 
when they might save valuable lives. I am aware that this is not strictly 
my business, but 1 feel that vour Lordship will be glad to know the truth 
~barraeks are now being fcuilt, thirty feet high, for men who in this 
weather are living in rooms ten feci high, without any opening, except the 
doory to let out foul air ; — the^'omnion native mode of ventilation by holes 
covered with earthen pots, would effect much. Last night for the second time 

I spoke to Colond , who (^uile agreed with me, but added that the Bri- 

gaoier will incur no expense that exceeds twenty-five Kupees. I recollect 

&reo years ago hammering at — , for a mouth before he would do any 

thing of the kind for the Artillery barracks at AnarkuUy, as Colouel 
George Campliell (jmw 1 believe at Simla) eon tcU your Lordship, It 
may bo as well, while on the subject, to observe that, while the Communder- 
iu*Chief is remarking in genenil nnlcrs on the necessity of 1,000 cubic feet 
of air for each soldier, that the old order did allow 1,090 feet, and that bU 
Xxoallency's present ineosurcmentH wiil give more than double the required 
aoantitv. Old dimensionB 'i.>0 x 14 x ^4 for eighty men, givOB 1090 cubie 
kei, I^ew 290 X 30 X .*1CW22.90 for each man. If one-tenth of the 

S oney new being sjarnt at Mean Mccr had been expended on inproving the 
naritully uantonmoiit, and clearing and draining it, we should have had 
as healthy, and a much more military position.** 

]t requires no wizard to shew that double, nay treble, the 
time required to give wholesotM accomodation, with 1,000 cubic 
feet area per man, would be wanted for 2,250 area. I say tre- 
ble — 1 might say quadruple, in as much aa materials and work- 
men were not to be bad. The country is rich in neither ; 
wood was altogether Wanting ; and although a civil officer waa 
apeoially appointed to procure wood from the hills, and a 
second was afferwards deputed in a different direction ; all our 

** live months Mfier, sceompsnied hy Msjor MaeOft^ and the OvU Suimq^ 
> kook Dm Soparinmnding Surg^ thrmigh Uw bwacka la tba lbi\ sod, ia foret- 
hU Unoa, poiatod ool to hiss the wum want uf vontihukm, Ha dsinM what 
was before his eyas. The Cad ia, that thigdat, more thaa bamcks^ htM 
takUua 
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exertioDf did not suffice to tupply the wenta of the barrack 
department. We even gave imptvptf aid to a trader, with a 
vmw of quickly bringiug all procurable wood into the market \ 
jet, M Rome ww not built in a day, neither were the Punjab 
canton meats, each equal to a large town, to be run up in a 
few montfas, as Sir Charles believed might be the cane, ^hort 
of giving orders (perwanahs) to sepoya to go abont the country 
eoiieoting materials, we gave every possible assistance. The 
Bftgaciier at Lahore wished to give such orders, but we resisted. 
With my consent be sent oiy demi-official correspondence on 
the subject to the Commander in-Chief. One passage, dated 
Slst May 1B50, ran thus: ** as 1 informed you yesterday, the 

* practice proposed in your note has never been allowed during 

* the ten years I have been on the frontier. In reference to 
V your remarks on our assistance to^the £ie<Mitive Engineer, to 
‘ the injury of private individuals,* I have only to say that what 

* has b^n done, has been with any thing but my good will. All 
‘ along I felt that we were interfering with free trade ; but the 

* pressure on us was not to be resisted, and has been entirely 

* caused, by what 1 humbly conceive to be an attempt at an im<* 

* possibility* viz , to canton Europeans at Mean Meer this year. 

‘ We will be gla^ to give any assistiiuce in our power, &c.‘* 

Thus much for I^hore ; and in regard to Sealkote, I annex 
extract of a letter dated 7ih June, from wlnoK my readers may 
judge whether there was any luke-warruness on tlie part of the 
civil authorities, in helping the erection of barracks for the 
soldiers in the Punjab. 

To TRB GoVSBSOE-GiRaXAL. 

7th Juniy 

f»oalkote will be a splendid oantonment when finisheJ, but when that 
will be is difhcult to say, ss the Ex. Eiiffineers allow that the rstK)iiroes of 
the country ore already devoured. All the straw and ntubble in the coun- 
try havl&z been taken last year for the Wuzecrabad temporary roofs, 
many of the cattle of the district died from want of f:>o4j. Now the water 
c»f the new cantonmenti is nearly expended, and the ICngineers talk of 
beinjf oblitfcd to purchaoe water from the tillfijre.i in the iieighlKturhood. 
If they do, all will run short. 7..ieutcnaiit Maxwell allowed to me that 
Mohariuafa Golab Sing had behaved well as to hia resource?!, bat 
from what he said they must fail U) carry on the cantonment at its present 
rate. Fire- wood to ourn bricks, aU coroei from the Jiimmoo territcry, 
•od by cost of transport, it of course costs double what ordinary fbel 
for s«ch purposes should do. The manure of the district in ex Mnded, fbons 
haring been so largely ased in the kilns. Lieutenant Maxwell talks of hU 
rates Wng douUef what they ought to be, while Mr, Pringle fears for • 

* Sir Charles Napier’s friend, Mr, AnUoon. 

■t This is one of many proofs, that, at Ua$l, market rstes were allowed hj the 
liiiiiUry Boards. 
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famine ^mBl Iom of cattle, oiaoare; kc. M prtaetA, Ae tnmpof bone 
prtiRery arc Hving »n tbcir outer verandah, which alone it finisfac^. Being 
■ixteen feet high, and there being ahade on one aide or other within the 
hoiknr, aU da^, tbcj are pretty well otflT, but the two companies of H. M/s 
24tih, jost arnved, will not be comfertaUe tn their grass corered tentsL 
Tbc caotoninest, boweveTf bids lair to be » healthy one. ^ Must of the 
hackrjt^ which came np with regiments, have been seized, and are 
detained on the pnblic works, to the great upory of the owners, who run 
a risa of losing their crops at home, Iran being absent at the sowing scs' 
■on. Indeed, 1 cannot perceive any party that has gained by the hurry- 
akurrj in which the several cantonments are being raised up ! and assured- 
jy Government will have to pay much more than what would have been 
the case, bad things been more leisurely conducted. 

(Signed) H. M. Lawbbkcb. 

With bu otaal reckleasnesa, Sir Cliarles specially accuses the 
Wilitary Bonrl of retarding the barracks by relnsing to au- 
thorir.e the tnsrket rates of labor. At page 209 is published 
in Itaiica, “ Tlie labour market at Peshawar was free, and the 
‘ ofiicers gave the wages labonr eoukJ cominaDd in the market, 
' while the Executive Engineer was limited by the Military 
‘ Board to fixed rates, below what the working people could 

* command, not only from British officers, but from the nativea 

* of tlie country/' Among other points on which I sought 
for information, after I b.uj read the book on Indian misma- 
nagenient, whs tins. 1 quote the words of my corresjiondent, an 
Engineer OfficiT who has been employed on the public build- 
ings in the Punjab since 1B46, and was justly praised by Sir 
Clturles. My mend wrote me two lung letters full of details 
in reply to my cpieries. He thinks that great progress has 
bt^eti made. Ho asks, “ If iho rules of pay fixed by the Mili- 
‘ tary lioard are lower than the work people could command 

* in the market, bow could all the large barracks in the 

* Punjab have been constructed in so short u lime and how 

* could the number of work people have increased to meet 

‘ the large demand which has so suddenly arisen." # • • * 

He gives me one instance wherein he had largely exceeded 
tlie market rates. He had been called on for explanation, fur- 
nishing which, ills bills were promptly passed. He concludes 
thus. “ I will tiierelv reiterate that I home never ftmnd the 

* wi}rh$ nnder wy chftrge at Jjahore or Kauml Ptndee^ re- 

* tarded hy the pay of the work people being fi^ by the Military 

* Poard at a lotcer rate than the nmrket price." Ho was em- 
ployed only at Lahore and Rawul Pindee, and therefore dUposee 
of this charge against the Military Board.* 

* ItiJivi IuhU, nn( Oor^ rmmt sri to hbme for rmeostbility sot being Mkea 
on t<n>er|'eiici«H. 1 ■»n «««>• uf OMrt of irr*at end hf no meant tx- 

OUertW i1m3 Audit Ot&cc. lb« Uilitnry Bunitl or tho Commi Mi l at . There waS 
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If wny one wns to blame for the flelay, it was the Commai)* 
der-ia-Chief hiiuself. For a while the £uro|)ean troops were 
unavoiriably living in wrricMfd tenifmrary buiiuioga ; the Com- 
mander-in- Chief not only remained at bimUt but having Ge- 
neral Gilbert, and Brigadiers btr Colin Campbell, Sir H. 
Wheeler, Penny, Hearsey, and Colonel Huish, all of whom 
ha justly praises, and prolesses to have relied on, in the Pun- 
jab, he would not even allow the sites of cantonments to be 
fixed, until be could see the several places himself. On the 
15th August 1 wrote as follows to the Military Secretary : — 

Lahore, IStk Awgiut, 1846. 

Csn Tou toll me whether the present cantonment near Wuseerabod is 
to be kept up, also whether the present site at Rawul Pindee ; and whether 
Jevlum u to be arantonment. 

My motive for repeating the nucstion is, that we wish to oomnienee at 
o jco on our great trunk rvtod to lV><4lmw ur, the line of which will depend 
on the position of tliew large eantfiimicnts. Any^ infonnution you can 
give me in eonhdenre will tx' kept as private as you like. 

Report sjienks very ill of Wu*k*erubn«l, or rather of the cantonment, sjx 
pules from It ; it is under waiter, and also much hotter than Wuzeerabad. 

1 liuve liowever nt» predllwiions for plaeis. and all I wish to know is, 
wllliin two or three miles nr so, where the eimtonments are to bo.. Those 
on the Peahawur line es|>eeially, but 1 ehall l>e glad to boar os to any others 
also. 

(Signed) H. M. Lawrssck, 

There was good sense in one portion of what I b.dieve was 
the reply, viz., that it was necesjiary to see where tlie waters 
luy. Biit after August all the ri\er8 fall, and after October 
miasma is little to bo dreaded. At Peshawur, moreover, where 
the Coinmander-in-Chief did not arrive till February, there was 
no river to watch, and it was most important to come to an 
early decision. Sir Colin Campbell, Sir Henry Dundas, Colonels 
Bradshaw, Lawrence, Trenienhere, FonJyco and others, with 
ample time before them, might have been able to come to us 

f ood a conclusion as Sir Charles Napier, in a few hurried days, 
udging by the result, the site that was oliosen could not have 


much that wm ilefeetire io the tyitAtn of all Th« knife wHi, I tra«, be qntekly 
applied to the two flrit, aa it hae already to the laec, reeponiihle accountonte 
•bijuld be aitiiched to Engtneere and OwnniiMarie*, I do howeror miuouin 
that atanj (>lAcer« paid for reeponeibilitr, urain at gnats while they ewatlow ca- 
mela, and that prompt cuplanatton will at onre htmre lancttoo to any rcaeonable 
expcndaoni. i could adduce eairce of init ncca, where the bugbear retpon*ih|1ity 
bai eoet valuable livee One may iuffire. Within the but few yean*, a sickly 
Buropean regiment wae mored into ramp for change of air. *1 he ground the 
men were place-< on. aasdamp, hut no etraw was supplied for bedding, beeauH 
thqf tetre aof mareh^ng Every body enoeideted they ought to have had etrsw, hni 
B u *me would take the reapmuibUit/ of urdartng what, ia mmtjf, wae luA worth 
the twsntietk uf ono moii't life. * 
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been more nnffoeeewrul. A fort is now being bailt to protect 
it, nfter two jemrs of nightly and after almost unprece- 

dented sickneM stnong 5ie troops. Mj opinion of His £xe«l« 
leney’s shire in the delay is not fbnn^ to-day. On the 7th 
November IB49, I wrote from Peshawar to the Governor- 
General. ** I have been over all the Earopean barraoks hero. 
^ H. M>. 60th are badly oE Indeed, I have never seen 

* Europeans so badly boaaed in Indi^ The quarters of 
' H. M’s. 61 st are better, and the Bombay Fosileors and 
‘ Bengal artillery are comparatively well off. Every thiny is at 

* a itnnd still, for the Commander- in -Chiers arrival, and, if His 

* Excellency does not come till February, as is now stated, the 

* Europeans and their families will have a good chance of being 
‘ exposed all next hot weather.” 

Sir Charles thinks that he provided snltable barracks for 
Oovindgurh in 1850, but, two years later, I pointed out to the 
Officers on the spot, that the Euro^iean hospital, a building 
hardly twenty feet high, was crowded with double its proper 
numbers, while the barrack was comparatively empty. Is go- 
vernment responsible for such cases? Six montlis earlier I 
found the European artillery men at MooUan living in bomb- 
proofs ten or twelve feet high, wretchedly, if at all, ventilated. 1 
might adduce scores of cases to shew tliat while Government 
does a great deal that is required, and is generally willing to 
do all, individuals, who ought to do much, do very little, and 
that much of the misery, illness, and raortaiity of tlie European 
•oldiers lies at the dm^r of commanding and staff officers, who, 
frightened at responsibility, or candess of the welfare of their 
men, often treat them more as machines than as human beings. 

Sir Charles says that ” troo^is were — until forbad by me — 
thus made to occupy barrack rooms of twelve, ten, or even eight 

* feet high’* ‘i04. This is very vngtie, Ciovernment cer- 
tainly intended no such thing, except on emergencies ; and had a 
right to expect that officers on the spot would see to ventilation, 
kr. A small houso may lie better ventilated than a large one. 
llie Mlliury Board moreover have not, within the last half 
century, ordered barracks, eight, ten, or twelve feel high, ex- 
cept as temporary shelter. Even the Syrian roofed bar^ks at 
Kumal, built thirty or more years ago, roust be at feast fourteen 
feet high. They have also double roofs. The Umbala barracks, 
completed before Sir Charfes was Commander-iD-Cbief, as also 
those at Dagtihaie, which were in progress, are proofs that hit 
presence wst not required to promote improvea barrack Imrld- 
mga. Tlie fact of the low roofs at Subathoo and fKassowhe, I 
have always heard attributed to the barraeks having been ran 
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vp undiH' Lord CHonborouffh's fulminUtration^ aa ho 

vfa» uncertaia of hU order, placing Luropeeua at those stations, 
being approved of in Lngland, and therefore hurried the met« 
sure. If Mch be tbe case, Ub Lordship was perfectJj right, and 
whatever may be said to tbe oontrary, I believe, that those 
berracka, bad aa they are, instead of having ** murdered men," 
have saved many lives. 

There is therefore, witb some truth, immense c1ap>trap in the 
angry invectives that have been poured out ou the subject. 
Good will result, but 1 trust that reform wilt not stop at the 
barrack, but will follow tbe soldier to his camp,* bis parade, his 
dinner, and his idle hours. That be will have situdy walks 
and play grounds, and be encouraged to be outside of his bar- 
racks during the.dav, instead of, as at present, being forcibly 
kept within it, and tliut during the hot months he will have 
iheimiantidotes, with efficient estahtishjHents to icor/i thcmy durlug 
Ijie night, so as to enable him to sleep inside, which, under pre- 
sent arraugemeuts, it is almost impossible he can do. 

While ou this subject, 1 must add that to this day a soldier's 
garden has not l>cen marked out at the new cnntoiiment of 
Mean Meer near Luliore, tliough there was the example of the 
bcautilul gUiTden at the old station of Anurkullie, given over to 
the soldiers in 1846-7. 1 fear that it rather hindered than helped 
(1 new one. The Ciovernor'General w us much pleased wiili if, and 
wrote to me privately for details as to ex)>ense, &c. The Board of 
Administration also twice oihcialty recuiucuended the formation 
of gardens at every station wiiere Kuropeati soldiers are located, 
uiiJ received a reply that Govenmienl fully acknowledges the 
]»riaciple. The Governor-General, w as therefore, fully ttrepared 
to carry out any reasonable scheme recommended by tlie Com- 
inander-in-chief, but wbetlier his excellency ever proposed one, 

1 know not. 1 do however know that he wanted to get an 
officer up from Scinde (a Major) to make gardens ! The geii- 
tldinan I believe declined ; at any rate he did not come up ; 
and to this dav no gardens Iiave lieeii marked out at liuhore ; 
while at Sealkote, Feiozepure, and Umbalu, individiiuls have 
done what should have been ordered from army head quar- 
ters. To me it always appeared a case like that- of Lieut. 
Wood and the Poutoon Troiu : Sir Charles must have his own 

* While 1 UB eluiyecW opppoeed lo the notion tbet Eoropean*, am wmergntm, 

eamoi march ai anj period of the jear, I rontiUer that arieDgemt^ntJ ahoiiJri be made 
to pferent troow. mptdsify rtcnlu and iovaiidn, bvis|( movad ahoal the e«iB- 
tiT. in April, Maj nod October, aa ia often the caae. Oc«>bar ia ibe month In which 
I beikrre, Inralfda far Sanypr mruslfy mareh. It a ai kari a iMUh too tadj, and 
luttM be moat Uijoiiotu to bcahh. 
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num, ev«a to make gardeni, or be would hate nothing - to aay 
to ihenu 

To prevent miMonception, I mmy add to thif eesa^ on bar^ 
racks, tlmt 1 am not only not opposed to locating Earoneaiu in 
the HiiU, but that 1 have always earnestly advocated toe mea- 
sure. Tlie necessities of the service, however, requiring that a 
large portion of tlie British regiments should be in the ptains, 
I uiu of opinion that Europeans should be sent by detach- 
inenu, not by Regiments, to the Hills. That every corps, 
liorne ns well as mot, sliould have 20 or 80 per cent, at the 
nearest Sanatarium, so as to give ever^ man, who wishes to 
go, a cliance once in five years.* Witli tcbxifd Commanding 
Officers and Adjutants, and every detachment headed by its own 
officers, discipline ought in no way to suffer by such a system. 
Under bud officers, the reverse will be the case, and the blame 
be wrongly laid on the principle, instead of on the individual. 
Coinnuuidiiig Officers often object to such measures, in desiring 
to have, what are erroneously Called strong regiments; but 
whether is it bettor to have men enjoying themselves in the 
cool liills, hearty and ready to come down on occasion, or 
puny and pining in hospital f Many men <lun*t like the hills; 
for others they are nut good ; hut fur selected cases and volun- 
teers they Would be a greal boon, and would save many 
lives. 

1 have dilated on this double question of hiUs and barracks, 
because, though not my peculiar businesf*, it is one that every 
man ought to lie interested in, both as a question of economy 
and of liumanity. I/>rd Dalhousie has sanctioned the esta- 
blishuiniit of a second sunufarium in the Punjab, which I long 
and euriieslly advocated, and I hope and believe that the Bom- 
bay Government will continue to keep a strong detachment 
from Deesa, throughout tho season, at Mount A boo, as they did 
at my suggestion last year. 

I now jiroceed to notice the more direct charges made by 
Sir Charles Napier against the Board of Administration for the 
Punjab. 

That of having desired to accumulate troops at the unheal- 
thv station of Usttaia, and then at Deenanuggur.f where the 
inhabitants cannot remain during several months of the year, is 
easily answered. 

* To draff a akkmaa 6Te handrad asitei on an a hpti s M , or tvaa in a dad/, la 
the cold wsatW, b oaon «one thaa to tel him atay «iih bb r^ioMU » bat to bnaf 
dtturhuanu of tick omo dowa frow Un' hilb ia Jab and Asgab, aacas W> U aim- 
rb «iih thdr Urea. 

t Tagw ii and 400. 
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Btttala was the abode of Miha Rajah Sher S'mg, d uriog Ran- 
jeet Sing’s life, and, indeed, until he came to the throne. It is 
a large and populous town. 

D^nannggur is even lar^r and more populous, and, wlie- 
iher healthy or unhealthy, its inhabitants wnut reside in it 
throughout the year. Fever prevails at both places during the 
autumn, as it does at liahore, and at almost every town in the 
Punjab, especially along rivers. 

either Battala nor Deenanuggur is on a river : the latter was 
probably injuriously affected by the old ill-regulated canal, 
whose waters Were permitted to flood the country. This haa 
been prevented. What we asked for, was a detachment of two 
companies (200 men) of native infantry, ag a tetnjwrary 
ranffement, at Battala, the temporary head quarters lor the dis- 
tr.?t. Eventually, when we made a deHuite proposal, it was for a 
post of about 2000 men at any one of six places, in the Upper 
^fanjha, some of them lieing forty miles or more from eitlier 
Deenanuggur or Battala.* On this small foundation, and the 
fact of llio officer communding the companies, while comfort-i 
nbly residing with the Civil Officer, writing, without informing 
the latter, to his military HU]>erior, that his men had no quarters, 
the Commander-in-Cliiof raised iiis cry of the military ineffici- 
ency of the Board, and their desire to accumulate troops, where 
to have them at all would b© murder. Our reply at the time 
was, that the arrangement for Battala was but temjmrary, and 
that had we been called on, wo could have housed the sepoys 
ill a few days. 


• Extract cf Odlcial r/:Ucr, No DiKcmbflr 30, 1849.— “TTint the mo«t 

probable Kcnc uf «iitaurbanc« or hrcarh or the peace in the Uatco lluah, or cniiri- 
trr becwc«n the Ilaveo anil Dvu. ia ihc tract called the Maiijha, that ia from Kus* 
Boor East, and N. E. to near l^eenanug^iir, and theroforo that the Board of Ad* 
ininistraiiun lug]^ the h)catiua of a forcr of ntn leu than 2,000 men, Kimic- 
where in that ncighUyatbood. Any t»f the undermenUoiietl placiM would 
aniwcr, hut tbe Board would prefer Hie vtciait/ of l>eera Baba Namik, und next 
to that the vicinitr of Battala, 

In. Urariuir vicinity. 

3nd. I)eera Baba Nanok vidDilj oo the Ravoo. 

3nl BaOala viciniiy. 

4ib. Midway between Battala and Iteenanuggnr. 

5ih. Deenanugipir trictoity 

6th Midway b^ween DetjnaaugKtir and Pataokoce. 

[Noa 4 and 6 have aince boen isatablUbed under autboriied Coounitlefa, It woi 
only Doedfal for 8ir Chalet Napier to make urer tbe command to Sir W. Oomm, 
for US to obtain cordial support. j 

* Immediately aroand Lahore, (be maai of tbe people are Mahoimnedena, qnict 
aad welbdinwood ctritivatora. Should distnrbance axiae near the city, it would 
moat probably be caaaed by iha influx of the UmrUsnr, Deeaaaawar, Tnnm To- 
rus. Deera Uaba Nanuk, and Puttee, rural populatiuo, who coaid beat be curbed 
by (be proximity of a amall compact fle d furce.”— 
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While the ComDiaiider<in-Chief was thus making ont a 
CBM againft the Board in regard to 200 aMa, hia own aiTai]ge> 
menu were inrolTing the exposure, in more unhealthy posi- 
tions, of thoosands of native troops, and as I have already 
noticed, annecetsarily detaining in bad barracks sereral regi- 
ments of Europeans, ^ 

The Lahore defenre question is as easily disposed of. Sir 
Charles says he built a wall, which placed the city of Lahore 
in a perfect state of defence ; “ that General Gilbert, Brij^ier 
‘ Penny and Colonel Tremenhere, all concurred in thinking 
‘ the wall sufficient to ensure the defence of Lahore ! • • * 

* Lahore, with my wall, was capable of resisting Affghanistan 
‘ and all the Sikh powers banded together.” — PageA%-^. The 
arrangement is also asserted to have “ saved several hundred 
thousand pounds*** which the Board of Administration wished 
to Bj>end uselessly on the fortifications. I annex a sketch of 
the Lahore citadel, a glance at which will shew that th& wall has 
Tuytliinff whatever to do with the defence of the city. ^ That it tr/is 
a ilciul wall, unfianked, iiutidc the city it was sujtposed to d^endy 
was vnthout a ditch, and within fifty feet of the toten hou^. 

Hir Walter Gilbert, unhappily, is dead, but to ascertain what 
share in this matter Brigadier Penny and Colonel Tremenhere 
really did take, I wrote to both. There can be no impropriety 
in giving their replies. The Brigadier’s was, “ I have perused 
‘ pages 47,48,49, of Sir Charles Napier’s book. My recollection 

* IB, tlmt we all concurred in the adviBut)itity of building the 

* wall--witli the view of securing the submission of the city 
‘ of J Jill ore.”— Colonel Tremenhere writes, “ The object of tbo 

* wall was to contract the limits of the military, and to bold 
‘ the town in check,” And yet these are the officers quoted 
by Sir Charles Napier as agreeing w ith him, that the wall 
yaiv full defence to the city ontsuie it, A fence to keep Euro- 
pean soldiers out of a cit^, and a barricade against sudden 
onsla light from the city itself, was one thing ; a rampart 
against Central Asia another. 

Colonel Tremenhere’s subordinate, the Executive Engineer, 
built the wall, and the officer holding the same office (possibly 
the same individual) pulled it down ; this was a novel sort of 
economy. It was simply ten thousand Rupees thrown away, 
on an immature plan, that neither Brigadier Penny nor Colonel 
Tremenhere, nor any other officer, but Sir Charlee Napier, 
responsible for tlie work, would have dreamt of. 

On the other hand, the Board of Administration did rot re- 
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commend the expenditure of several hundred thousand pounds, 
and BO Sir Charles Napier could not have saved that sum. 
They did recommend at utmost, that Rs. 8,56,1 29, equal to 
£85,600,* should be spent in outtinjj: the citadel off from the 
town, improring the flanking defences, and giving it a moder- 
ate glacis. The alternative we offered, was to ab^don it alto- 
gether, and build a small mad fort, at much the same expense, 
at Mean Meer, to cover the treasury, magaxines, ^c. If there 
were anything very ignorant or uusoldier-like, or extravagant 
in this matter, we are willing to bear the burthen with our 
adviser. Colonel Robert Napier of the Bengal Engineers. 

The charge that we had no “ police,” because we declined, at 
a time of peculiar peril, with one weak newly raised regiment 
of police, to take ** charge of the town,” a duty hitherto perform- 
ed by five regiments of the line, is extravagant. His words 
are : ** I consider that a powerful police ought long since to have 
‘ been formed ; none has vet been formed. The Civil Govem- 
^ ment at the capital could nut even relieve the gate guards of 
‘ the town ! They had no arms ! Were not ^rrned. There 
‘ is no head of police to form them. A strong and vigorous 
‘ Government in the Punjab would, long since, have nad a 
‘ powerful police all over the country, controlling troubled 
‘ spirits, protecting the well-disposed, and collecting information 
^ EH to the state of the people in each district ; also collecting 
' informatiou relative to the unquiet spirits, and tlius doing 
* all tltat foresight can do to prevent insurrectiou.t” The sub- 
ject is also referred to in a like spirit, at page 49. 

Sir Charles so confuses and mixes up different questions, that 
it is ciifKcult to answer him with brevity. At the time he as- 
serted that we had no police, we had a mott efficient onc^ num- 
bering 14,5(>7 men, of whom 7,H<)7 were detectives. We had, 
indeed, thus early almost extinguished dacoity and gang rob- 
bery. 

'ITm question of the gates, was not, as implied by Sir Charles, 
one of merely holding the twelve gates of Lahore ; although we 
had no less authority than Lord Hardinge’s, fur considering, that 
at such a ixiriod, 150 men for each gate,;}; or 1,800 in all, were 
required tor that duty alone, while the police regiment at 
Lahore numbered only 650. 

* W«, or'ritber Cotond Napier, prepared tiro Khemea for tit« ettadd^ on« at an 
expenae of Ua. 8,56,1X9 { anochcr, iucluding clcaraoco of gUetj, &c., iDTolving 
uolj Ra. 3,30,856. 11 m aocond waa moeb wbat bad bocn propoicd a joor earlier 
bjr anodier able Engveer, Colooel Goodwya. 

I Pago 3V9 Mii Goremaait of India. 

X Lord Uardiogc'i Jiliaote of 1540 , 08 the occvpsUoa of lAbore. 
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Sir Charles was at Lahore, and desired to withdraw the five 
re^ments of native infantry from the town, which they had 
h^d for nearly three years. Without a word to any Member 
of the Board, he directed Sir Walter Gilbert to make over the 
town to me. I told the General that I was not prepared to 
accept the charce. As fully explaining all the circumstances, 
I give the following extract from the Official Report of the 
Board of Administration, submitted to Government at the 
time * : — 

“ As regards the specific allegation, that the Board could 
" not relieve the guards at the gates of Lahore, and that the 
‘ troops it was raising had no arras, the simple facts are these : 
‘ The Punjab was annexed on the 29th of March. On the 
‘ 17th of May the Board were allowed to raise five corps of 
‘ infantry, and as many of cavalry, in the country, and were in- 

* formed that it depended on the Commander-in-Chief, whether 
‘ these corps were eventually to be allowed for police purposes, 
‘ or were to be made over to the Military Department This 
‘ uncertainty hampered all their arrangements. It would have 

* been vain for them to do what, if the corps were transferred, 

* might be considered wor|e than useless. The Board repeated- 
‘ ly referred to Government on points connected with the or- 
‘ ganization of these corps, and were told in reply, that no 
‘ answer could be given till the question of the military occu- 
‘ pation of the Punjab had been decided. When arms were 
‘ sanctioned, no time was lost in indenting for them. The sub- 
‘ 8e({uent delay in obtaining arms arose from the authorities in 
‘ charge of the magazines, over whom the Board had no con- 
‘ trol. The corps at Lahore, which was to take the gate duties, 

‘ was armed. It had arms similar to those with which the 
‘ Sikhs fought, in the last campaign and in the Sutlej war. 

‘ But it was not on account of the arms alone, that the Board 
‘ asked for delay in assuming charge of the gates of Lahore 

* with one regiment only. The corps was a young one, of six 
‘ months’ standing, and not then fully recruited. No one knows 
‘ better than His Excellency, that a newly raised corps requires 
‘ time to perfect its drill and discipline, and that therefore it is 
‘ an object not to employ it on any critical service, until fully 
‘ disciplined. 

“ The duty required was not simply to relieve the gate 
‘ guards. It was to hold, coerce, and protect a city, containing 
‘ nearly 90,000 inhabitautsi and but recently reported, on 

* I hope oiir repliesin full to Fir Charles Napier’s two Minutes on Punjab Affairs, 
will be published. They will shew how much of our time, that might have been 
better employed, was occupied in defending oureelFes. 
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* military authority, to include 30,000 swordsmen. Not many 
‘ months previously, militaiy men had pronounced the town, 
‘ owing to the spirit of its inhabitants, untenable against attack, 

* though garrisoned by five regiments. The civil authorities 

* believed neither statement. But they did and do believe 

* that a turbulent city, long the focus of sedition, required 
‘ something more than such gate guards as a new, half disci- 
‘ plined regiment could furnish. Moreover, the time at which 
‘ we were asked to take charge of the gates, was a critical one 
‘ in the Punjab ; the minds of men were much excited, the 
‘ Maha Raja was about to leave Lahore an exile ; the leaders in 
‘ the late war, who had just been arrested, were'about to follow. 

Bhae Maharaj Sing,* a Sikh priest of reputed sanctity and of 
‘ great influence, the first man who raised the standard of rebel- 
‘ lion beyond the confines of Mooltan, in 1848, and the only 
‘ leader of note who did not lay down his arms to Sir Walter 
‘ Gilbert, at Ra wul Pindee, was tam;>eri»g with the Sikhs of 
‘ the Punjab cavalry corps at Lahore. Six of his emissaries, 

‘ watched by the police, had been for weeks, and were at that 

* very tim^, residing close under the palace walls, with a view of 

* abducting the young Maha Raja. Would it have been politic, 

‘ nay, would it not have been criminal, had the Board, with a 
‘ single corps, taken charge at such a crisis, of those gates, for 
‘ which hitherto five regiments had been deemed necessary ? 

‘ When the board expressed their views on the subject to Sir 
‘ W. Gilbert, that officer instantly acquiesced in their soundness ; 

‘ and, as soon as the emergency had passed by, the regular 
‘ Troops were relieved of tlieir charge.” 

Utterly groundless is all that is said about the Punjab 
regiments and Kohat. In half a dozen places it is asserted 
that these corps are dangerous, tliat they do nothing, &c., and 
all because they are under the Board, and were not under Sir 
Charles. Yet, what were collectively dangerous, were acknow- 
ledged by him to be separately, very fine regiments. He saw 
seven, and had no fault to find with any one, and he highly 
applauded Daly’s cavalry and Coke’s infantry, and held up 
the latter to the admiration of the Bengal army ; yet he never 
withdrew his charges of the danger and uselessness of the 
whole ten, on their then footing. Such was the inconsistency 
of his generalizations. The regiments separately were good, 
and the officers excellent. The total ten were bad, and the 
men who had selected those officers, and under whose orders 

• Mr. Henry Vansittart, of the Civil Setvlcc, nhoitly afterwards, by a gallant 
coup-de-main, captured this person in the midst of his band. 
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they bad acted, were undeserving of “ confidence,’* and in 
** military matters only worthy of censure .” — Page 43. 

Hig Excellency treated the regular army conversely. His 
famous Lahore, or “ chip in porridge,*’ order, as also some 
others, made out numerous regiments of the Bengal army 
to be rabble, and yet the Generals and Brigadiers were called 
excellent officers. They weie mt 'mliticals. 

The special charge is that the Hoard ordered Captain Coke 
to take his own and Daly’s regiment to Kohat, when the pass 
was closed, risking thereby the destruction of the regiments. 
It was paying Captain Coke, whom he justly calls a very good 
officer, a bad compliment, to suppose, that had he got so absurd 
an order, as to jeopardize his regiments, he would have obey- 
ed it, without remonstrance. Moreover, it is stated that “ one 
‘ soldier had a musket without a lock ; another a lock with- 
' out a musket, &c.,” (page 85) and that the percussion muskets 
served out by His Excellency, with His Excellency's presence, 
saved these two irregular regiments from the destruction 

prepared for them by Governmental negligence .” — Page 87. 

I am sorry to say that from first to last, the account of the 
Kohat affair is a fable, I have seen many letters, and talked 
to dozens of officers who were present during the escapade, 
but I never heard any other opinion, whether from friend or 
foe of Sir Charles Kapier, than that the affair was unne- 
cessary, impolitic and wretchedly managed. That the Cora- 
mander-in-Chief rushed wildly about, interfering with every 
body, trying to do every one’s work, and that the result was 
anything but creditable to our arms. The Punjab Administra- 
tion have ever since found the affair one of the greatest 
obstacles to the settlement of the frontier. I have now before 
me two letters from officers of standing, both of whom were 
lauded for their conduct on the occasion. They admire Sir 
Charles Napier generally, yet both ridicule the account in the 
book. One says, “ from our entrance to our e.xit, there was 
‘ not an iota of opposition to us, by an enemy, who, from 
* first to last, had not, as far as I could judge, more than 500* 

‘ men on foot, and certainly not more than one-fourth of that 
‘ number on any one point at the same time.” The other 
letter is much to the same effect, and adds, “ if we are to judge 
‘ by the published account of the Kohat affair, Meanee may 
‘ have b^n a defeat, and the Peninsular war a fable.” 

• Sir Charlea says at page 86 ; “ good information gave them forty or fifty 
thoQsand men. But they could not at once assemble aU.'* In that they ^ 
could not, even to meet a Commander^m-Chief, collect four thoufiand. tribes 
never have united, and are most unlikely ever to do so. 
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Sir Charles’s two chief reasons for going were, to see the 
‘ plain and town of Xohat, and in ohJedience to the Governor- 
‘ General’s orders, give an opinion on that frontier, and the 
‘ new fort proposed. Also by escorting, to save the irregular 
‘ regiments ordered by the Punjab Govennent to reinforce 
‘ the garrison of Kohat.” 

I may leave the implicit obedience question to be answered 
by His Excellency’s whole career, remarking by the way, that 
if he wished simply to go to Kohat, he did not require an array 
of 3,000 men for an escort, and that if he desired to give an 
opinion worth having on the plain, town, fort and frontier, 
he required to have stayed longer than twenty hours. He also 
wished to improve acquaintance with Bengal troops under fire, 
and to shew that a miserable “ mountain tribe’" (of 40,000 men !) 
was not to arrest a Commander-in-Chiefs progress. Strange 
and contradictory motives. In atfected obedience to recent 
orders, or rather in mockery of them, if not in entire ignorance 
of the tribes, whom he says he knows so intimately, he ordered 
our troops not to fire until fired upon. He might have known 
that he and his force invited attack. That the larger the force, 
the more certainty of opposition. That it is not in the nature 
of the tribes to let an army pass their defiles. Even the 
double wages, paid in advance, which Sir Charles naively 
proposes, since nis campaign,* would only make them more 
keen to plunder their gentle pay-masters. There is, in short, 
always a fighting, and a talking party, each playing into the 
other’s hands. 

The annexed extract from Colonel G. Lawrence’s Official 
Report, dated 16th October, 1850, shows that if the Coramand- 
er-in-Chief escorted Caj)tain Coke to Kohat, the latter escorted 
His Excellency hack, which was rather a more diflicult opera- 
tion. Lieut. Pollock, moreover, with his irregulars, covered the 
retreat. “ The first Punjab cavalry marched in at once to Kohat, 
and tlie infanry followed on the morning of the 13th, after pro- 
tecting toujards Muttunee (the Peshawur entrance of the pass) 
the march of the rear guard of the force.*' ^ The italics and 
parenthesis are mine. The fact of Coke’s having returned 
from the Kohat side of the pass, towards the Peshawur en- 

* At Lahore, on his way np, he end his personal staff breathed only of war— of 
going to Cabool, &C. On their return their tone was changed. 

t Colonel G. Lawrence’s letter also says ** Lieutenant Pollock’s/twce teas direct- 
ed by His Excellency to make a demonstration towards the Benonta Hills, 
*0 08 io draw off the tnenoffrom tmrietmning cobtmn, which was done apparenUy 
with good effect.’* Col. G. Lawrence has rnany pleasant recollections of Sir 
Charles Napier, who treated him with much kinduess, yet he fully coroborates the 
statements of the two notes 1 have quoted. 
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trance, with the rear guard of the Peshawar Force, I have 
seen confirmed under his own hand, though in modest terms. 
Assuredly be was the hero of the affair, and though I will 
not say he saved the Gommandcr-in- Chief, I am entitled to in- 
sist on it, that as he “ sustained the brunt of the skirmishing,”* 
then saw tlie rear-guard nearly out of the Pass towards Pe- 
shawur, and then returned with his tired men to make their own 
way, unaided by the regulars, to Kohat, that the Cominander- 
in-Chief not only did not save him, but that His Excellency 
did exactly what he accused the Board of having done. 

So much for Sir Charles’s having “ saved'" the regiments which 
the Board had blindly devoted to destruction. I may add that 
there was no necessity for tliose regiments to have gone at all 
by the Kohat pass, much less at that particular time. There 
are two other passes into Kohat from the Peshawar and Indus 
side, both well known to Captain Coke. One is always open, 
and is wholly unconnected with the Afroedees ; the people of the 
other are usually in opposition to those of the main pass. There 
was also no urgency. Kohat was in no danger. Colonel G, 
Lawrence wrote on the 3rd February, “ I am not of opinion 
‘ that the safety of Kohat is in any way affected by this affray.” 
In the same letter he also stated that he had postponed the 
march of the two regiments to Kohat. He sent us a copy 
of his despatch to Brigadier Sir C. Campbell, wherein is stated, 
“ I have considered it advisable to postpone the march of the 
‘ two regiments under orders for Kohat.” He adds that he 
told the Commander-in-Cilief so. He was at His Excellency’s 
elbow. 

Sir Charles Napier tacks on two extra charges to this Kohat 
affair. 

He says, that we caused the war by beginning a road “ in 
‘ their territory,” (page 1 19,) and by putting a “ tax on salt at 
‘ the mines, amounting to more than seventeen times what 
‘ was ever before paid.” — Page 69. “ It should not be called a 
‘ tax. Government, having a monopoly, raised the price from 
‘ one to twelve and eighteeen Rupees — that is, forbade the 
‘ Atfreedees to live.” — Page 76. Secondly, that we carried on 
the war, in a barbarous manner. That Colonel Lawrence 

* told me the Board of Administration had directed him to 
‘ burn the villages. This was as impolitic as dishonorable to 

* the character of British soldiers. * * * * I 

* was compelled tj witness, and in some degree aid, their 

* abominable proceedings; for without the protection of my 


Tbc words of tho Conamaudei-ia'Chiera Order of 16th February, 1850. 
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* soldiers, those of the Board could not -have executed their 
scandalous orders.” His Excellency might have observed 
that the concluding sentence exonerates the order. “ The 
villages had been, however, entirely abandoned, save by fight- 
‘ ing men, and the inhabitants had also carried away the con- 
‘ tents of their dwellings.” Again, noticing the “ dishonorable,” 
“ abominable,” “ scandalous” conduct that had disgraced 
British troops in regard to these empty houses, unoccupied, 
save by “ fighting men,” he adds at page 1 14, that the “ ini- 
quity emanated entirely from the Punjab Administration.” 
The subject is renewed in reference to Colonel Bradshaw, at 
pages 114 and 11-5, with, “What! British troops destroying 
‘ villages, and leaving poor women and children to perish in 
‘ the depth of winter,” and so on in the next page, almost in 
the same words. Here again the antidote is given, “ With 
‘ regard to the second paragraph of the Adjutant Generars 
‘ letter, I beg to state that, as far as I can be aware of the De- 
‘ puty Commissioner’s intentions, the villages in question were 
‘ destroyed in consequence of their belonging to a race of peo- 
‘ pie who entertained a considerable band of mounted robbers, 

‘ to the terror of the peaceable villages in the Eusofzye district, 

‘ and that their vicinity to the hills, affording as it did, an 
‘ easy retreat to the inhabitants, rendered their destruction 
‘ necessary, as the oi;ily marked punishment that could be 
‘ inflicted on the occupants. It was ascertained that all the 
‘ women and children, and all property, had been carefully 
‘ removed, some weeks previous, to other villages in the Swat 
‘ and Bujair country ; and these tribes, with very consi- 
‘ derable aid, were thus enabled to defend their position to 
‘ the last, with slight risk of loss .” — Page 117. I accept the 
above explanation, given by the late lamented Colonel Brad- 
sliaw. either he nor any soldier of his force perceived the 
atrocity of burning the empty houses of robbers, against whom, 
his was the third expedition within four years.* 

At page 91 Sir Charles says, “ Colonel Lawrence told me, 

‘ the Board of Administration had directed him to burn the 
' villages.” Colonel Lawrence could not, and did not, say any 
thing of the kind. On no single occasion did we give any 
order, bordering on what Sir Charles asserts. In this instance 
the Board did. not even know of tke expedition. It was under- 
taken, on the spur of the moment, at Colonel Lawrence’s sug- 
gestion, to avenge the murder of our work-people. I however 


* Colonel Gcorf^ Lawrence, during the years ’46— ’47 twice led Sikh detach- 
ments Against these some robbers, and defeated them, 
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forego such defence. I rather declare, that the Government 
policy was, to be-friend to the utmost the well-disposed, 
whetner inside or outside our bounds, but to hit hard the 
robbers and cut-throats. 

In this spirit we directed, on the Yuzuffzye border, that our 
robber subjects, living under the Swat Hills, and thence, while 
they paid no revenue themselves, emerging to plunder and 
slay those who did pay, should be forced to rermwe their vil- 
lages from their sheltering ground, out into the plain. There 
was not one word as to destroying anything. We did not care 
for revenue from them, we asked only for submission, and for 
the only guarantee worth having for future good conduct 
Thus mucii for our official orders. Tiie question, however, 
of punishing the tribes, was often privately discussed, with Sir 
Colin Campbell, Colonel Bradshaw, and other officers, and we 
always gave our opinions, that the enemy’s crops should be 
cut, and their towers and houses destroyed. This was only 
meant for cases where repeated warnings had been given, 
where forbearance would have been a premium on murder, and 
where the robbers and murderers had nothing but their cattle, 
grain, and houses to lose ; the latter, moreover, being often their 
castles and breast-works. 

In tliis case, as in many others, the Napiers’ own former 
writings sufficiently refute their present vitLi])erations. At 
page 108 of the Admbmtratwn of Scinde, Sir Charles is quoted 
as having thus written : “ For the robbers, if they will not be 
‘ quiet and give hostages for tlieir good behaviour, I will with 
‘ an army, lay their country waste : they come with fire and 
‘ sword into our territory, they shall be visited with fire and 

* .ttvord in return!^ The Italics are mine. And in volume six, 
of tlie Peninsular War, Sir William has recorded at page 421, 
“ They (tlie Basques of Biddarray) commenced a partizan war, 
‘ until Lord Wellington, incensed by their activity, issued a pro- 
‘ clamation, calling upon them to take arms openly, and join 
‘ Soult, or stay peaceably at home, declaring that he would 

* fithervnse bum their villages and hang all the inhabitants. Thus 
‘ it appeared that notwithstanding all the outcries made against the 
‘ French, for resorting to this system of repressing the warfare 
‘ of peasants in Spain, it was considered by the English General 
‘ justifiable and necessary^ The above was against poor peo- 
ple, w ho, Wellington allowed, had been roused by the atroci- 
ties of Murello, Nina and their bands. Wellington was angry^ 
justly so, at the crimes committed around him, first by the 
Spaniards, next by the Basques — IFe were cool and three hundred 
miles off. Again I quote the historian of the Peninsular war. 
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Near Orthes, a French parti zan made a dash, and surprised 
a party. Wellington thinking they were peasants, and anxious 
to check such acts, “ siezed the civil authorities at Hagetnan, 
* and declared Uuit lie tooidd hang ail the peascmts caught in arm^ 
^ and burn their villages"* The Italics are mine. 

The great Duke carried on war as humanely as ever did 
commander, and yet lie tlius threatened, not only to hum vil- 
lages, but to hang villagers^ who fought in defence of their own 
hearths^ against the Spanish banditti, whose conduct he had 
just before indignantly reprobated. The historian and ap- 
prover of the Duke’s acts, nevertheless, edits the accusations of 
cruelty against the Punjab Administration, which never, even 
in the most troubled times, touched or threatened to touch the 
hair of an untried mans head^ however guiltg.'i 

But to explain the origin of the Kohat Pass affair. The 
Affreedees treacherously murdered our workmen repairing the 
the high road from the Kohat Pass to the valley of the same 
name. 

f In furtLer proof of the discrepancies between Sir C Nnpior s theory and practice, 
I annex extract of a letter from him to Major Jacob, proposing to give the territory 
of one tribe to another, a measure tlint could only have been carried out by groat 
bloodshed, if not by extermination. Failing in his Bcliemo, ho declared the offenders 
outlaws, and authorized their being captured or killed. Men, women and children 
were thus driven to starvation, 1 annex also a letter, and ^n extract in proof of 
these points : — 

Letter from General C. J. Napier to Captain Jacob, 27 th December, 1P44. 

If I were to offer the Boogtec territory to the Murrecs, would they help ub by 
refusing any passage through their lands to Beejahs people ?” 

No. 30. 1840. 

To Major General Huxter, C. B. 

Commanding in U. S. 

Assistant A'^jutant Generats Office, Kurrachee, 8th January, 1846. 

Sir, — I am directed by His Excellency, Major General Sir C. Napier, G. C. B., 
to request you will give instructions to officers commanding outposts in Upj>cr Scinde, 
that the Boogtees are outlaws, and cattle belonging to them and themselves arc to 
be captured or killed when, they come near the frontier. 

I hnve, &c., &c , 

(Signed) E Green, Major, 

Assistant Adjulatii General. 

No. 154 of 1847. 

Khangurh, 8tA September, 1847. 

Sir,— I have the honor to report that, on the morning of the 5tli instant, as 
already reported to you dcmi-offieinlly, a party of Boogtees, consisting of six men, 
seven women and ten children, came to Khangliur, and threw themselves before me, 
to beg for food ; they had come from runian during the night before, a distance 
of thirty-two miles, and appeared to be in extreme want, one of the women is ex- 
tremely old and feeble, and the ohildren are of ages varying from three months to 
Beven years. Famine and misery acre strongly marked over every face, and I have 
seldom seen a more pitiable sight. When food loas given them, they could not wait to 
cook it, but devoured the ff our raw by hand-fids. 

(Signed) .John Jacob, Major, 

Commanding S. 1 .Horse. 
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Sip Charleses G. 0. of 16th February, telling the detachment 
employed under his orders, in the Kohat Pass, what heroism 
they had displayed, properly enough blames the assassins, bat in 
his book he changes his ground, and in a manner exonerates 
them at the expense of the politicals. “ As far as I am able to 
‘ learn from minute enq|uiry, and from all parties, the case stands 
‘ thus ; an enormous increase of price was put upon salt, by 
‘ shutting the mines.” 

*###**« 

Secondly, — “ They who live by black mail, do not like roads 
‘ being made easy, whose difficulty is the robbers’ means of life 
‘ and revenue ; we not only tried to make this road in our own 
‘ territory, but we began it in their territory. This was not 

* altogether consistent with justice; but still not very outrage- 
‘ ously unjust ; because we paid these people 6,000 Rupees a 
‘ year for a safe passage through their defiles ; and a passage is 
‘ not altogether safe where one runs the risk of breaking one’s 
‘ neck over precipices. Still it was not just, even if we paid 
‘ the black mail of 6,000 Rupees. But, say the Afreedees, you 
‘ did not ! This brings me to the third cause of this attack, 

* They say that did not pay them ; he paid a prince of the 

‘ Sooja-ool Moolk family, who lives at Kohat, and is a favorite 

‘ of . That the Lieutenant gives this ‘ Shah-i-zuduh,’ or 

‘ prince, the money (6,000 Rupees) that he pockets most of it, 
‘ and distributes the remainder among a fe>v villages situated on 

* the road through the mountains, but the powerful Atfreedee 

‘ tribe gets none of the money.” — Paye 119: Again in a letter to 
the Governor-General, quoted at page 126 : “ The acts of the 
‘ Affreedees prove tliey believe what they say, whether true or 
‘ not, viz., that is deceived by the Shah-pzadah. I tell you 

* these things, that you may form your own opinion more readi- 
‘ iy.” He adds, “These suggestions passed as the idle wind. Lord 
‘ Halhousie preferred the opinions of young men of slight 
‘ ability, and little or no experience, to mine, and that of the 
‘ war-bred Sir Colin; the result has been suitable to the wisdom.” 
Sir Charles had no doubt as to the salt, &c. He was told by 
an Affieedee chief, who corroborated general opinion. Sir 
Charles’s general opinion was bis mounsbee. I happen to know 
the Affreedee chief, who is not an Affreedee at all, but one 
Rhumut Khan, a half crazed Aurukzye, whose influence, such as 
it is, over the tribes, is that of a brave madman. He ruslies in 
among the wild cut-throats, where a sane person would be 
cautious. He is a deadly enemy of Shah-zadah Zumboor, 
the prince referred to by Sir Charles, and one of the very 
best specimens of fallen royalty in the East. Of course 
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Rhnmut abased him, because he was his enemy, and 
wished to have his place, as assistant to the officer in clmrge of 
Kohat. He did succeed partly, though indirectly, through Sir 
Charles’s influence, in obtaining the superintendence of the pass, 
and certainly has not been more popular in it than was the 
Shah-zadab. Sir Charles did Lieut Pollock* great injustice 
in placarding Rhumut Khan’s crazy stories. That excellent 
young officer used to see the tribute money paid into the hands 
of the heads of the tribes, and therefore Shah-zadah Zura- 
boor could not have interfered with their rights. 

The salt question is a simple one. We released the Pun- 
jab of all transit and town duties, and as a small equivalent, 
raised the duty on salt about a shilling on eighty pounds weight, 
making it in all one shilling on twenty pounds. Our arrange- 
ments, however, were obstructed by an influx of Trans-Indus 
salt, from mines within our own border, which paid only a 
nominal tax. Those who benefited were almost all either our 
enemies in Affghanistan and the passes, or smugglers. We 
saw no reason for favoring either party, but we did not, as 
asserted, raise prices. We only temjwrarily closed two mines, 
leaving several others open, pending enquiry. Aftei' the affray 
we did raise the tax to two and jour annas, the latter, and 
higher rate, being still only onc-eiyhth of the tax on the Cis- 
Indus salt. Far from perceiving cruelty in the arrangement, 
I hope soon to hear that rates have been equalized, and one 
or one and a half Rupee fixed for both sides the Indus. The 
Vuzerees, Afreedees and Aflghans do not respect us the more 
for treating them better than our own loyal subjects. The 
Sikhs were not influenced by benevolence, but by weakness 
in their salt arrajigemeuts. We have a fort and a regiment 
at the great mine. If need be, the force may be doubled. 
Either Kohat should be abandoned, or we should be masters 
in all points within our boundary, I wish not to step an inch be- 
yond it. Kohat is an expensive incumbrance. It will become 
more so if the tribes find us yielding to them. Kohat is the 
most vulnerable point of our whole frontier. The entrance 
from Afighanistan is nearly as practicable as the Khybur and 
Bolund, and though we have^ue passes from our own terri- 
tories into it, there will always be officers in our own ranks, 
who will echo Sir Charles J^apier’s opinions, that a reinforce- 
ment of two regiments cannot pass through without risking 
destruction. Many of our authorities oscillate between teme- 

* It being perfectly well known that Lieut, rollock was in charge of Kohat at 
that time, the leaviog tm name blank was a very flimsy veil 
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rity and panic. Our treasuries and magazines, even at ex- 
posed points, are left almost defenceless, often literally tempt- 
ing attack, and then wlien it does come, and a few robbers 
show themselves, all India and England are frightened with 
accounts of invasion, insurrection, &c. It is to prevent alarms 
and unseemly occurrences that I have always advocated mak- 
ing such places as Kohat strong, A good fort, a compact 
field force of 2,000 men, niider a good officer at Kohat, with a 
very light assessment, and kind conciliatory conduct towards the 
tribes, as long as they behave themselves, will leave us safe 
enougli at Kohat in ordinary times. Common sense, energy, 
and activity in short, not charlatanry and impulse, are required 
there as elsewhere. 

Salt being one grievance; our making a road was another. 
Truly there is something strange that the enacter of tlie Scinde 
policy — and the man who, to tJie lost, did just what he liked 
in his neiglibour of Kelat’s territory, fought with his subjects, 
and, contrary to expressed declaratioiis, left a force within his 
border,* should question our riglit to make a road through a 
pass connecting our valleys of Peshawur and Kohat. The 
notion is preposterous. 

One ^reat mistake was made ; not in making the road, but 
in trusting our poor fellows to the cut-throats of the pass. 
Either a contract should have been entered into with the men 
of the pass to make the road themselves, or the workmen 
should have been withdrawn every evening. It is quite un- 
necessary to look for reasons for the murder of our people. 
Tliesalt, or the road, one or both, may liave been the cj:ctt5^,just 
at that time, but assuredly no men could for a continuance work 
safely in or near any of the western passes, without a strong es- 
cort, and w ithout cover for the night. The men of the passes do 
not fight, they murder. They will way-lay, shoot from behind a 
breast-work, or tlie top of a liill,and individually they are plucky 
enough ; but they do not fight in bodies, and do not like getting 
killed. Our authorities too often forget that the tribes are 
robbers, not soldiers ; that they are easily guarded against ; 
but that they will lose no opportunity of murdering and rob- 
bing, f 

One point of the Kohat question remains. Sir Charles 
thinks he saved money at Kohat, as he had done at Lahore ; 

♦ At Shahpoor. 

t A story is told of the Vuzeroe neighbours of those poor innocent people. They 
were about to rob a traveller. He begged for mercy on the plea of being a Syud. 
** Just the thing wo want, a Ziarut, (place of pilgrimage)" and forthwith slew the 
descendant of their Prophet. 
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and in his OflBcial Report, designates the Board’s proposal for 
a new fort in that valley as ** too puerile to need remark.” The 
facts are these : A young, but able Engineer Officer, was sent 
to Kohat. He most correctly reported the fort to be a mass 
of rubbish, and proposed to build a small new one. His 
scheme was backed by Colonel Robert Napier, and I presume 
■was officially recommended to Government, though I do not 
recollect what steps were taken by the collective Hoard. In- 
dividually I wrote on the 20th September, 1849, to the Go- 
vernor-General, with whom I was in constant correspondence, 
as follows, “ An Engineer Officer, sent by General Dundas, at 
‘ my brother George’s request, has prepared a plan, &c., of a 
‘ fort for Kohat, which I trust will be sanctioned. His esti- 
‘ mate is under Rs. 20,000, but I should be glad to see 
‘ twice that sura expended at Kohat; as an Affghan army 
‘ might at present come that way and turn the Peshawur 
‘ position. I hope to see Kohat before I return to Lahore.” 

I did visit Kohat within two months, accompanied by an 
Engineer Officer, Lieutenant John Becher, and aided by him, 
examined localities. Although as a purely military and engineer- 
ing question, I still considered tlie proposal for a new fort to 
be the correct one, I came to the opinion that, on the whole, the 
old site cleared and improved, would answer ; accordingly I wrote 
from the spot, on tlve 9th November, to Lord Dalbousie *. “ I 

* think that the fort proposed by and , would neither 

* protect the villages nor the town, and that it would be better 
‘ to pull down the old one, and on its site to construct a 
‘ better — putting a tower or redoubt on the hill that overlooks 
‘ it. The two would completely command and protect the 
‘ town, which once in possession of the enemy, the valley 

* would be lost’. The new site proposed could be turned. — 
‘ I have told Lieut. Garnet to survey the town with reference to 
‘ my notion, and have a plan ready for the Coiumaiider-in 
‘ Chief.” 

His Excellency followed my steps three months afterwards, 
and had therefore the same means of ascertaining my matured 
as my original opinion. After a cursory glance, he proposed 
much the plan I had just done, except that he would have left 
the old, weak, tumbling down, enfiladed, and commanded works, 
whereas I would have rectified their defects. On the 11th 
March, 1850, he writes to the Governor-General : “ It is fortu- 

* nate you did not begin to build the fort which the Board 

‘ wanted, in the plains of Kohat : * * * * Its 

‘ own old fort is exactly where it ought to be, and needs very 
‘ little to make it a perfect protection to the town'* Also in hts 
report inserted at page 427, he says, “ a few guns should be 
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* mounted, the fort well cleaned and a small magazine built. 
‘ The idea of holding a work further advanced in the plains is too 
“ puerile to need remark.*' The italics are mine. His Excellency 
thus in reality bad to make his giant as well as ki 11 him. But I 
entirely deny the puerility of the original scheme. There is 
nearly as much to be said in its favor as in that which has been 
determined on by Government. Lieut. Colonel Robert JN^apier, 
though satisfied with the present arrangement, preferred the 
other, as would any good Engineer. No Afighan army would 
pass a fort placed as was intended, and against robbers, the 
town wall was fair protection. I again visited Kohat in com- 
pany with Colonel Napier ; when, with the advantage of plans 
and maps, intermediately made, we again went over the ground, 
and reconsidered tlie whole question. 

We then agreed that the only means of making the old fort, 
or rather the old site^ defensible, was to nearly pulldown the fort 
and rebuild it with masonry, revetments, escarpes, a ditch and 
flanking defences. And, above all, that it was necessary to 
lower and occupy the hill that commanded it within three 
hundred yards, and also to clear away the houses and gardens 
that choked the old works. The expense involved was 81,639 
Rupees, which Government at once sanctioned. I leave it to 
the reader to decide whether either of these schemes were 
“ foolish,” as the Commander-in-Chief calls the first, and 
implies the other to be. His own, be it observed, left a 
hill commanding the fort and town within three hundred 
yards ; withpart of the town lying between the two — with houses 
more or less all round, and close up to the walls, with a ram- 
part so ricketty, that a gun could not have been fired from any 
point without a risk of bringing down the rampart.* His 
Excellency’s remedy was peculiar, guns should he mounted^ the 
fort well cleaned ont." Further, “ it needs very little to make 


• I annex a portion of one of Colonel Robert Napier’s Memos on Kohat. “ Ad- 
mitting the present site of the fort to have been fixed by superior authority, and 
unalterable, I recommend that it be surrounded by a ditch and glacis, on all sides, 
that the revetment of the ditch be of pucca masonry, for the escarpe ; the counter- 
ecarpe may bo of rubble, or cutcha brick. 

“ The present bastions and curtains stand on the old mud rubble masonry, or 
on the artificial soil of the mound, and are insecure. • • • » 

“ The Hindoo town, now on the glacis and at its foot, should be removed, and the 
domineering mound running paraliel to the fort, should be reduced under its 
command. 

“ On the north side of the fort, and about three hundred yards distant, a long 
ridge runs parallel to it, and is of about the same height ; between this ridge and 
the fort lies the principal bazar, extending from the base of the former to the ditch 
of ihe Inttor. A clear spring issues from the bottom of the bazar, and flows off 
in a plentiful stream. Lieut. Garnett proposes to construct an out-work on one 
exticinily of this ridge, and to lower the remainder of it, until it is brought 
under the conunond of the fort. These arrangements will be very good.” 
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* it a perfect protection to the town.” Considering that His 
Excellency allowed only 10,000 Rupees for the Lahore de- 
fences, the “ very little^* here recommended ought not to have 
been half that sum. But though 10,000 Rupees might have 
cleaned out the place, and patched up breaches, even that 
amount, could in no way have rendered the fort defensible. 
As seeing is believing^ I annex a sketch map, which I beg may 
be examined. 

On Sir Charles’s return in April, from Peshawur, and, while 
still denying us the smallest aid for the three hundred miles of 
Derajat frontier, he desired his military secretary to write to me 
officially, to send four twelve-pounders to put on the above noted 
rotten works. The Commander-in-Chief might have known that 
I had no authority over the guns at Lahore. I replied that the 
only guns under our orders were at Kohat and in the Derajat, and 
that we would desire Lieutenant Taylor (from Bunnoo) to send 
what he could, if Sis Excellency thought they could be spared. 
I wrote demi-omcially to the Adjutant General : “ I decidedly 
‘ think they cannot be (spared) ; moreover, they are ill-supplied 

* with stores and ammunition. I wrote that two or three of 

* our own regular guns could be sent up on elephants at once, 

‘ and then we could place the Sikh guns at Kohat in the fort.” 
The Adjutant General was well disposed, but the chief use the 
Commander-in-Chief appears to have made of my letter, was to 
found an accusation of his haying heard from me, that we had 
no ammunition, &:c., in the Derajat. 

Much discussion has arisen on the anomaly of Sir Charles 
Napier having had no part in the arrangements for the Derajat. 
I need only add to what is already before the public, that the 
Board never asked for the military charge, nor expected it. 
That when the Commander-in-Chief refused it on a question of 
patronage, the Board accepted the duty simply as a duty.* 

With reference to the arrangements for the Derajat, I annex 
copies of two letters written by me to the Military Secretary, 
during Sir Charles’s stay at Lahore, in December, 1849, urging 
for a decision one way or other ; heggiog for the services of 
regular artillery, or of four artillery officers, or even of one 
officer, and placing on record my views of the requirements of 
the Punjab, and specially of the frontier, and the urgent neces- 
sity of an immediate arrangement : — 

Lahore^ 14fA December^ 1849. 

If the Commander-in-Chief has made up his mind ae to the work that 
is to devolye on the Board,! will be much obliged by his Excellency allowing 

• On the original fonnation of the corps, Lord Dalhouoie gave me, onfoUoited, 
Uie nomination of all fAe officers. H« oniy rejected pne vatfi, 

h 1 
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yoa to iafdm me, a* it is very in^rtant we should receive our orders be- 
fore tie Gtovemor General leaves Kurrachee. 

On the 12th 1 told the Commander-in-Chief that although we were not 
ambitiouB of the charge of the frontier, we are ready to take on ourselves 
the responsibility, as well as to be aMwerable for the peace of the country, 
if we have 22,200 men of all description^ with eighteen field guns, at our dis- 
posal, and be permitted, in communication with the Major General or other 
officers commanding, to call on the regulars in the event of invasion^ or of 
such internal outbreak as might be too much for the Irregular force. Such 
authority being altogether defensive^ not oj^ensive. Of the 22,200 men, above 
noted, 8,700 are proposed to be stationed in the Peshawar valley ; 2,300 in 
Huzara, 1,200 in Kohat, and 6,900 in the Deraiat, very little less than these 
numbers will be requir^ for some years for the internal defence of those 
quarters ; though, u closely supported from Noushera or Fubbie for Pesha- 
war, at Attock for Hazara, and Leiah or Munkera for the Dejarat, they 
will suffice to defend the frontier also. The moral effect of guns among 
barbarous tribes is however so great, that we could not do without artillery; 
as otherwise we might be overwhelmed, especially in the Deraj at, before 
succour could arrlve. 

I will therefore be obliged by the information whether the Commancler- 
in-Chief will consent to our having eighteen guns, and if so, whether they are 
to be regular or irregular. We have good artillery men, few of whom are 
Sikhs, perhaps not one-sixth, but in either case we should require new 
equipment, os the guns and callages now in use are very bad. li’ we 
have irregular guns, I should like to have one officer for each of the three 
batteries, and one inspecting officer for the whole. We might however jog 
on with the latter only. 

I will wait on his Excellency again, whenever he has time to see me, if 
he desires any more information, but I eamestlv hope a decisive arrange- 
ment, one way or other, may be made, before head-quarters leave Lahore, 
as numberless arrangements have to be made, aud as our five regiments of 
irregulars have not yet received their arms. 

(Signed) H, M. Lawbencb. 

I appear to have received no aoswer, for within a week 
I thus repeated ray requests regarding artillery. 

Lahore^ 20^ December^ 1849. 

With reference to what I said in my letter of the 14th instant, about 
guns on the frontier, I will be obliged by your informing me, if the Com- 
mander-in-Chlef will allow oitb officer to be employed as inspector, until 
such time as His Excellency and the Gk>vernor-General may finally 
determine the Trans Indus and Huzara artillery questions. 

I will abo be glad to hear whether the Commander-in-Chief wUl consent 
that the artillery men now employed, in number between 300 and 400, 
shall be retained on their present footing. My reason for pressing the 
question is, that the men are guaranteed service or pension, in reword of 
tneir good conduct daring the war, and that if there is objection to their 
being employed as gunners, we have at present, while vacancies exist, the 
opportunity of enlisting such as will take infantry service, in the irre^ar 
Battalions. But the present opportunity lost, there will be difficulty in 
providing for them. 

We have now twenty-four guns in Hazara, Eohat, and the Deraj at, and 
consider that those points w^ be unsafe with less than eighteen regular 
w irregular. 

(Signed) H. M. Lawmkce- 
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I was put off with bein^ shown u copy of a letter to the 
GoTera or- Genera), full of fellacies, and the Commander-in- 
chief not only left Lahore but India, without making a shadow 
of an arrangement for even the support of the irregulars in 
the Deraj at. Unless, indeed, it be conceded, as he asserted, 
contrary to common sense and all miUtarjr rules, that Fesha- 
wur, Rawnl Pindee and Xiahore, with vast rivers and bad passes 
intervening, requiring, in qtdet time, days and weeks to traverse, 
were supports to posts that might be overwhelmed in twenty- 
four hours. 

Such is a brief abstract of the frontier question, as it lies 
between the late Commander-in-Chief and the late Board of 
Administration. Sir Charles would neither take the charge 
himself nor help us in doing so. 

To complete this explanation, I annex extracts from two 
letters, written by me at this time, to tlie Governor-General, one 
of the 15th December, influenced by my having received no 
reply from the Military Secretary to my letter of the previous 
day — also one of 20th December, enclosing copy of my letter 
of that date, as given above.. These several letters show that 
though we did not shirk an important duty, we did not court 
the charge of the frontier. Situated as was the Board, there 
was little credit and great responsibility to be obtained by a 
charge that largely increased our labors. 

To excuse the last paragraph of my letter of the 20th 
December to the Governor-General, I may say that we had the 
example of Buttala, (fee., before our eyes. The Commander-in- 
Chief moreover accused us, in one breath, of desiring to accu- 
mulate, and to scatter troops. Where we wanted them, eveti 
in small numbers, we were told there were no barracks. 
When we expressed fears of insurrection, we were told that 
His Excellency would put it down. Such was not the support 
that would have preserved the peace of the frontier. As regards 
gang robbers, the Derajat was more ticklish ground than the 
Manjlia — we should not have been safe for a day, had we, 
on each occasion, been obhged to enter into detailed explana- 
tions with subordinate officers, jealous of our controul, and not 
acting under our orders — the country would have been spoiled, 
while the civil and military local officers, acting under dif- 
ferent heads, were discussing their respective responsibilities 

Lahore, I5ih December y\%4!T, 

The Commander-m-Chief not bavinc sent for me, I called on him eii 
the 12th instant, and was well received. His Excellency said that he had 
made up his mind about the frontier, and that we were to have the ten 
regiments, and that he did not object to our having ten guns. He talk- 
ed gl having a force, including the Camel Corps, at Muakera, to which X 
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replied that if it could be fed, and watered, the frontier was a Rood one, 
and that 1 did not care for the site, so that a force was placed so as to 
aup^rt the Beraiat. In regard to Peshawur, he said that he thought of 
placing 6000 on the bridge on the right bank of the Attock. I poihted 
out there would not be room at that point for more than a post, but that 
the plain about Noreshere or Puthee would command the whole Talley. 
He seemed to assent, and promised that in two days he would have his ar- 
rangements ready. Yesterday, however, not having heard more, I wrote to. 
mi |or Kennedy, requesting to be informed of Hia Excellency's views, espe- 
cially as to the eighteen guns, so as to enable us to get orders from your 
Lordship before you leave Mooltan. 1 have as yet received no answer. 
I concluded by saying, “ I will wait on His Excellency again whenever he 
has time to see me, if he desires any more information, but I earnestly 
hope that a decisive arrangement, one way or other, may be made before 
head-quarters leave Lahore, as numberless arrangements have yet to 
be made, and as our five new regiments of irregulars have not yet received 
their arms. 

20tk December^ 1849. 

'l^e Commander-In-Chief says he will leave Lahore on the 22tid, but as 
Major Kennedy has not answered my letter of the J4th, and 1 have 
not yet, up to 3 p. m., had a reply to a note of this morning, I beg to en- 
close copies of both, and with reference to His Excellency’s letter of 
yesterday to your Lordship, which he shewed me last evening, I beg that 
you will sanction a force, including seven Police Battalions, in excess of 
Hie five regiments of irregular infantry, not exceeding 22,200, as detailed 
in my distribution statement of the 7th instant. I have on three se- 
ver^ occasions gone to the Commander-in-Cbief, and twice addressed 
M^or Kennedy, as lierewith enclosed, but have received no written answer, 
and have verbally obtained no more decisive reply than that contained in 
His Excellency’s letter to your Lordship of yesterday. 

In it the Commander-in -Chief more than hints that with one-fourth of 
the force suggested by me, he could keep the peace of the country. While 
reading tlie letter in Major Kenneth’s presence, I offered to discuss the 
^estion, and referred to Hazara, Kohat, &c., but Major Kennedy cut me 
short by correctly remarking that the Commander -in -Chief argued from 
his Scinde data. To this there was no reply without offence, in as much 
as His Excellency, in all his comparisons, counts all our people — horse, 
foot, police, irregulars, garrison, but omits his Beloch Corps, Jacob’s 
Horse — Camel Corps — though employed on identically the same duties as 
are a portion of our force. ^Writing for your Lordship alone, I do not 
hesitate to say, from all I have seen and heard of late, that I shall not 
consider the country safe from disturbances, if the regiments are in the 
Cominander-in-Chiers hands, as I do not believe that in such case we should 
get the prompt, and cordial aid on emergency that would alone quell the 
germ of insurrection. I am quite aware that I am inviting extra res- 
ponsibility, but I do so because I thus arm myself with the means of 
meeting it. If disturbance arise, it will not be the Commander-in- Chief, 
but the Board that will be responsible. 

Some of my remarks on Sir Charles Napier's military airange- 
ments, may possibly appear presumptuous, I have desired to 
avoid such ofience, I fullv acknowledge the metoy mili- 
tary merits of the deceased uenerai, but disfigured as they 
were by extravagance, it is difficult, at all times to discuss tbem 
with both seriousness and moderation. Had some of bis pro- 
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posals come from an ordinary man, they would simply have 
raised a passing smile. It is his name alone that necessitates an 
answer. A man who prophesies danger from all sides, from 
the far North West, down to the South East, must some- 
where at sometime, prove correct. But what do such croak- 
ings, coming from the highest military authority, avail ? They 
weaken rather than strengthen the Government. If 50,000 
troops be placed at Dacca, as unnecessarily recommended by Sir 
Charles, that number of extra troops must be raised, or a really 
dangerous quarter must be denuded on its account. It is also 
safe, in a general way^ to say that there is danger at Hyderabad. 
A turbulent city, containing many thousand lawless armed 
men, must always contain the germ of danger. Such places 
a^'e dangerous or otherwise, according to the manner in which 
they are dealt with. What is safe in one man’s hands is dan- 
gerous in another. Add to His Excellency’s list of possibly 
dangerous quarters, Agra, Delhi, Allahabad, Bhurtpoor, and 
indeed every locality where there is a -tolerably substantial 
fort, and an armed, unemployed military population. Let 
an accident put any fortress with treasurey guns, and maga- 
zine, into the hands of a bold rebel, and let our game be 
played as at Mooltan. We may then have Mooltan over again, 
with disagreeable additions, 

I must add one to ray military quotations, in proof of the 
diflBculty of dealing with Sir Charles Napier’s military opera- 
tions : — “ The danger of warring in the Eusofzye country, was 
‘ impressed upon my mind by history and by experience. 
‘ Alexander the Great lost an army more to the westward, 
‘ the great Akbar lost two armies in tlie Eusofzye Mountains, 
‘ and we lost one at Cabul, not very far from the same place. 
‘ In the Bhooghtee Hill campaign, I had myself, though 
‘ successful, experienced the greatest difficulties, and the tribes 
‘ bordering the Punjaub are said, probably with truth, never 

* to have been conquered. They did not acknowledge fealty 
‘ to the Sikhs, and the Eusofzyes and Affreedees denied our 
‘ claim to sovereignty, — ready to accept our friendship, thepr 
‘ rejected our rule. A fort has since been built in the Eusofzyes 
‘ country, but to what purpose ? The garrison has been fre- 
‘ quently beleaguered, and a force which marched against 

* Aem only last year, under a Brigadier, had this result : peo- 
‘ pie were killed and wounded, and the force marched back. 

“ With a less able man than Sir Colonel Campbell, there 
‘ would probably have been the name of a fifth unhappy com- 

* mander added to those of Pharmiches, Zein Khan, Bir Bal, 
‘ and McNaghten!” 
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There are nearly as many fallacies as lines in this passage. 
The Busofzye country is an open plain, as easy to war in as 
any part of India. The guide corps, unaided, has not only 
held it since annexation, but has ordinarily kept in order the 
rough mountain border, not less than fifty miles in extent. 
No fort has been built, and therefore none can have been 
beleaguered. But if the small field work in the next valley 
(Doab) be referred to, I deny that it has ever been belea- 
guered, though had the Afigbans one-tentb the manhood they 
are supposed by some to have, it vrould not only have been be- 
leaguered, but carried, within a week of its erection. No fort 
has been beleaguered, unless it be called beleaguering, for 
robbers to bum a few thatches in the village near Shubkuder, 
and to make otficers, unaccustomed to responsibility, write uu> 
wise letters. If any one of the three small forts in the Peshawur 
Province have been beleaguered, then has Peshawur itself, 
for it assuredly has had more than its share of burnings, rob- 
beries and murders. The Emperor Akbar having lost two 
Armies in the Euzufzye mountains, (I never heard of more 
than one) is a singular reason for the British Government not 
“ warring in the Eusofzye country.’* Unhappily, we have no 
remedy; Whether we war with ihe robbers or not, they will 
war with us — we cannot help ourselves. As to their being 
willing to be our friends, but not our subjects ; the assertion is 
not only contrary to experience, but to the statements in Sir 
Charles Napier’s own book. Asiatics must be master or ser- 
vant — pay, or be paid. They know no medium ; no amiable 
friendsbips. If we are unable to oblige these within our bounds 
to pay a light assessment, they will soon require black mail, I 
advocate light assessments every where, but especially light 
ones on frontiers, and where defaulters can escape to mountains 
and deserts. Time after time our subordinates were instructed, 
that the revenue which has to be fought for, is not worth hav- 
ing ; but tliat something, however small, should be taken as 
acknowledgment of fealty. 

Alexander’s loss of a small detachment on the Oxus, and our 
own disasters at Cabul, are further funny reasons for not pro- 
tecting our subjects in Eusofzye, I might, however, travel not 
only through the book under notice, but through that on tlie 
Administration of Scinde, and thus point out fallacy after fallar 
cy ; but I must draw my notes to a close. 

The chapters on the wants of tlie Indian army must have 
disappointed Sir Sharles Napier’s best friends. Many officers, 
of half his ability and experience, could supply better hints for 
reform, than are contained in this book. The notice of the 
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Comtaissariat is limited to some obvious truths, and to an 
attack on the honesty of its officers. The fact, however, is, 
that working under a most vicious system, nine-tenths of the 
officers were and are, as upnght men as are to be found in 
any service. The one or two suspicious characters were more 
or less within his own grasp. If any one could have touched 
them, it was the Commander-in-Chief. 

His remarks on the subject are somewhat in the spirit of his 
final order of 3rd December, 1850, which, however meant by 
him, led to the impression in Europe, that the Subalterns of the 
Bengal Army are pretty generally cheats and swindlers. Like 
Sir Charles himself, I lived on my pay os an Ensign (2Qd 
Lieutenant.) I therefore know it can be done, and for ihmr 
owr. sakcy I should be sorry to see thfe pay of young Subalterns 
increased ; but a graduated allowance, as in H. M.’s service, 
for seniors is much required. Let increase of pay be given to 
Subalterns and Captains after terms of seven years in each 
grade. Let command allowance of Regiments be encreased, 
so as to make the charge of a Regiment equal in emolument 
to any but first class military positions. The pay of Jemadars 
(Mative Lieutenants) should also be increased, by at least half. 
Twenty-four Rupees a month is wretched pay for a Com- 
missioned officer. It would be worth while to make some of 
the increases above recommended, even at the expense of staff 
officers. 

While on the subject of pay, I may say that of all the wants 
of the Indian Army, perhaps the greatest want is a simple 
pay code, unmistakeably shewing the pay of every rank in each 
branch, under all circumstances. At present there are not three 
officers in the Bengal army who could, with certainty, tell what 
they and the people under them, are entitled to in every posi- 
tion in which they are liable to be placed. The audit office 
seldom affords help. It is considered an enemy ready to take 
advantage of difficulties, not an umpire between man and man. 
During the last thirty years, 1 have seen much hardship on 
officers in matters of accounts, and of the several instances of 
discontent that I have witnessed in the Native army, all were 
more or less connected with pay, and, in almost every instance, 
the men only asked for what they were, by existing rules, en- 
titled to. Half a sheet of paper ought to shew every soldier 
his rate of pay by sea, by land, on leave, on the staff, in hospi- 
tal, on duty, &c. There ought to be no doubt on the matter. 
At present there is great doubt, thongh there are volvmes of pay 
and audit regulations. 

Sir Charles Napier’s notions, on rifles, the minie rifle, 
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are pecnliar and behind the age, and his testimony on the sub- 
ject, given before Parliament, on his Kohat experience, is not 
borne out by facts. His musquets did little or no execution in 
the pass, and the weapon has scores of times been proved in- 
ferior to the jezail. His objection to the minie rifle, as pre- 
venting generals reconnoitring, and putting the coward and 
the brave man on a footing, bold equally good against gun- 
powder, artillery, &c., we ought to take bills and cross-bows. 

The lengthy remarks on studs seem intended mainly to give 
cover to an attack on the men who doat on dividends. Jobs 
may be perpetrated as well in importing horses as in breeding 
them. The Court of Directors morever, have nothing to say 
to Indian patronage. If they have, as asserted by Sir Charles, 
changed leather breeches for cloth pantaloons, because “ some 
cloth merchant or tailor who was a director or cousin to a direc- 
tor * was at the bottom of the pantaloons,” 

they have at least done the trooper a service. 

Artillery officers will not learn much from the chapter on this 
arm ; and Captain Nolan has anticipated the practical portion 
of the notice on cavalry, in the following words ; — “ Heavy 
‘ Russian Cuirassiers, when opposed to the Turks, were obliged 
‘ to form in close columns, or in squares, requiring artillery and 
* infantry to protect them from the sharp scimitars of the Mos- 
‘ lem. These Turks had no discipline, no lances ; had no- 
‘ thing but their own good swords and steeds to trust to.” 

Indeed the only valuable passage, that I have discovered 
in Sir Charles Napier’s writings on cavalry, is one in a minute 
published in the resignation pamphlet, wherein he advocates 
twenty-four or twenty-five rupees, as the proper pay for the 
irregular cavalry, 1 have often urged rupees twenty-four, and 
am convinced that the increase would be politic, even if it en- 
tailed a gradual reduction in the strength of the troops. I have 
seldom met an Irregular officer, who did not consider that his 
men received too little pay. Some regiments are involved a 
a lakh (yr more of rupees. Few are out of debt, especially those 
where bankers are en^loyed. Some corps cannot march 
without them : with difficulty we k^t them out of the Punjab 
cavalry. The Poonab, Hyderabad, (Deccan) and Scinde horse, 
offer proofs of the advantages of a better rate of pay. The 
Bengal and Punjab Irregulars have always behaved well, 
and there are very fine regiments among them ; but when grain 
is dear, the troops are driven to great straits. Bither their pay 
should be raised, or the privilege of compensation when grain 
is above a certain price, should be extended to them. Sir 
Charles says that irregular corps, unless well commanded, plan- 
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dor the country ; he mi^t have said that all corps ill-cominand> 
ed are likely to do so. His own Scinde orders, and all elsewhere, 
shew, that well and ill-commanded troops sometimes plunder. 
He might with more reason have said that hungry armed men 
will do so. When we have done our duty to the soldier, we 
are then entitled to enforce strict discipline. 

The Scinde baggage corps was “ disbanded from personal 
enmity.” In truth however, it was disbanded, because it carried 
half and charged double, for a small advantage, costing four 
times ordinary carriage. The camel fighting corps is praised, 
and justly so, to a certain extent, but Sir Charles Napier great- 
ly over estimated its power. Twenty men were sent by Fitz- 
gerald with me from Scinde to Lahore. They were doubtless 
picked men and camels, and though I only went seventy miles 
the first day, I never saw them after it. They did not reach 
l^ahore until a week after I did. Sir Charles always misplaced 
them, at Sarkana they were in a fort, behind au impassable 
branch of the Indus. Again they were stationed at Goozerat, 
with two rivers between them and the Manjha, which he declared 
they could reach in twenty-four hours. He wanted to canton 
them at Manhera, where there was no one to attack or defend ; 
and finally at Dera Ismael Khan, they had a river in their 
rear, and ravines, swamps, and rocky ground, within a dozen 
miles in every direction to their front. That they were broken 
up as a camel corps, was Sir Charles’s own fault. 

Regarding forts, as in many other places, Sir Charles contra- 
dicts himself. When noticing a suggestion of the Punjab 
Board, he says, at pages 396-7, “ There are some hundreds 
‘ of forts in the Punjab, large and small. Are they to be re- 

* paired or destroyed ? Neither, unless some of them are good 
‘ for police stations, such should be repaired. ****** 
‘ In the first case the forts can do us no harm, nothing better 

* than the enemy should disseminate his army to hold these 

* petty forts. * # * # would occupy 

‘ forts would be a fool ! They are of no importance, and may 
‘ be safely left to themselves.” But at another part of his 
book, he more correctly remarks that we make too little use 
of forts. I agree in this last statement, though in doing so, 
I oppose a very high authority in Indian warfare. Major 
John Jacob. 

Sir Charles would neither dismantle nor maintain, and re- 
marks that a man would be a fool to throw himself into a fort. 
Very good, he would be a fool, but he does not therefore give 
us the less trouble. I write these remarks from a fort where 
twice such foolery has cost us many valuable lives. What 

M 1 
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b.ut a fort, and that a very poor one, beguiled Moolraj ? Scores 
of other adventurers have, at different times, been in like man- 
ner befooled to their own ruin. So much for leaving forts to 
occupation. Tiien, as to not occupying any ourselves, I need 
only point to the practice of all Europe ; to every frontier 
bristling with cannon, almost every capital awed and protected 
by a fortress. I am decidedly of opinion that in all our pro- 
vmces, we should have at least one, capable of holding a Hegi- 
ment, and that at every station, there should be a breast- work 
to protect stores, treasure, amunition, &c., so fis to enable the 
troops at any time to take the field, leaving, at utmost, a tenth 
oi their numbers behind. Burgos, Badajoz, St Sebastian and 
the other fortresses in Spain, that cost the British army so dear, 
tell their own tale. The French only maintained their ground 
so long in the Peninsula, from the hold they bad on those 
strong-holds. The Duke undertook or maintained ten sieges. 

On an exposed frontier, especially such as that which, for six 
hundred miles, extends from Hazara to the Scinde border, whose 
wild and lawless tribes are close to our open villages, it is neces- 
sary eitlier to let the people make their own arrangements, op 
protect them by a chain of posts. Such posts are never safe 
in the open plain. An officer like Major Jacob will doubtless 
command comparative safety. His name is a lower of strength, 
but for ordinary men, even in ordinary times, with an active 
enemy within twenty miles (they are often within five) on the 
Punjab frontier, I see no safety but in a breast^work. Twenty 
men, with ordinary precautions, behind even a slight barricade, 
are safer than a hundred in the open plain, especially at night. 
Supposing that even a third of each post are on the alert, they 
may be overwhelmed by hundreds, at any minute during a 
dark night. Even if liable to constant alarms at night, they are 
not likely to pa trole very energetically during the day, much 
less, when occasion requires during the night; we have no 
right to expect it. Two detachments were surprised in the 
Derajat before the posts were built, none since. I went down 
the line of posts, and carefully examined the whole frontier, 
visiting several of the parties at uncertain hours of the night, 
and am convinced that without these little entrenchments, 
there would be continual alarms, if not frequent disaster. The 
Punjab Irregulars have behaved right well, and their duty has 
been severe, but we have no right to expect a continuance of 
the hard work and exposure they have undergone during the 
last three years. I speak confidently of the Punjab frontier, 
where behind the lower range, marauders may muster and choose 
any, of scores of passes whence to emerge and dart upon 
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tbeir prey. No vigilance will continuously protect exposed 
parties of thirty or forty men from the attacks of such catarans, 
many of whom are mounted. A system is rec^uired that can be 
worked by ordinary men, not one that requires a Jacob, an 
Edwardes, a Nicolson, or a Taylor, a Coke, or an Abbott. I al- 
low all that can be done by conciliation, moderation, energy, 
and good sense, but until we are secure at home, we are not in 
a position even to be civil to barbarians. Every soldier of 
ours they kill, wound, or even plunder, is a little victory, and 
emboldens further attack. Times may change, I hope they 
will, but it will at least take many years before the border will 
be safe from predatory parties, even from tribes with whose 
head we are on amicable terms. The leaders keep back, but 
loc se characters must have their foray, as, a few centuries back, 
was the fashion in Europe. 

Sir Charles Napier does not help the Government in the 
greatest of their difficulties, the double question of European 
Native Officers. My opinion having been published in the 
Calcutta BiivieuD ten years ago,’*^ I may express my entire con- 
currence with Major Jacob, and those who think with him, that 
it is quality, not quantity, w© want in officers, whether European 
or Native. As 1 then said, if there be no other way of honor- 
ably dispoaing of old Native Officers, let them go home, and 
enjoy themselves. The opinion tliat prevails that promotion by 
seniority is promised to the sepoys is a mistake. I at least 
have never heard of such promise, though I have enquired 
from old Adjutants, who must liave known had there been such 
an order. Indeed I always understood, that when increased 
pay was sanctioned for length of service, it was to compensate 
them for a change in what had been the practice^ though dot the 
law of the land. Some great authorities consider, that young 
Native Officers would be dangerous, Surely the sentiment is a 
reflection on ourselves. If we cannot hold our own by power of 
intellect and honesty, we are unlikely to do so by acting contra-* 
ry to nature, and putting the bold, the energetic and able, under the 
nervous, the apathetic and tlie stupid. iNot by such means have 
permanent conquests been made either in ancient or modern 
times. Rome became mistress of the world, because she re- 
cruited her armies in their highest ranks from the best blood of 
the conquered provinces. Carthage fell, because there was but 
one Hannibal ; because their • soldiers were mere mercenariee, 
with no stake in the empire. In the Punjab, we have recently be- 
fore our eyes, an instance of an army endeavouring to make its 
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own terms witb its Government, and there the soldiers have a 
comparatively open field ; but<8till the higher ranks and offices, 
were less open to men of mark than men of family. The for- 
mer summariljr righted themselves for the time, but ruined all 
in the convulsion that ensued. 

Our service is an excellent one for ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of the lower order, but we have no outlet for the hundredth, 
for the one bold spirit, that under a Native rule would rise to 
power, perhapsto fame. Such a man in Bengal must wear out his 
weary thirty or forty years, before he can even become Jema- 
dar, on twenty-four Rupees a month. By the time he becomes 
a Subadar, if he have the use of his limbs, he certainly will not 
have that of his intellects. He is simply an old fellow, at best ra- 
ther in the way, employed in doing small duties, that, if done by 
the Subaltern of tlie company, would give the latter opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the men. To a man with 
spirit, the office must he most annoying. To be called an 
officer, and to he under the Serjeant Major 1 

The remedy Sir Charles Napier proposes is, as is usual with 
him, an extreme one, and has the further objection of not meet- 
ing the difficulty. “ Although the sepoy has not many evils 
‘ to complain of, ho has that great one already noticed — his 
‘ Officers do not take rank with ours. Those who would abolish 
‘ the Native Officers, should consider that it will blast the hopes 
‘ of 200,000 armed men; for every soldier in the Indian army 
‘ looks forward to be an Officer. The abolition of the Native 
‘ Officers would go through the whole like an electric shock ; 
‘ every man in it would think he had lost the pension of a 
‘ Subadar ; hope would fly, and mutiny take its place. Equa- 
‘ lity between Native and European gentlemen is being ceded 
‘ in the Civil Service ; so it must he for the military. Tliere is 
‘ danger, but it is better to encounter that with justice than 
‘ with a coward conscience. It is true, that with the Indian 
‘ gentlemen as Officers ranking with Europeans, the seniors 
‘ among the Havildars and the sepoys could not easily get 
‘ commissions ; but danger menaces every way. It may, how- 
‘ ever, be met by three important measures. 

“ Enlist 30,000 Goorkas, that will give force. 

“ Proclaim that no man enlisted after a given period, shall be 
‘ promoted for seniority, but may be for merit— that will be 
‘ justice. 

“ I^t every Havildar, after a certain age and service, have 

* a liberal pension, higher than that now given, that also will 

* be just. 

“ With these precautionary measures, Native gentlemen may 
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* be employed, taking rank with Europeans. There would 
‘ still be danger, but nothing to ^what there will be if Indian 
‘ Officers demand equality of rank, which is by no means im- 
‘ possible with the active young Non-commissioned Officers so 
‘ greatly vaunted in the Bombay army. 

“ Th ere are people to say “ this should not be put into 

* their beads. It is in their heads already I it is talked over 

* in every guard room and bazar in India, and has been 
‘ for years !” The mode of disposing of old Havildars is good, 
but instead of the above scheme helping the private soldier to 
take rank as an Officer “ with ours,” it cuts him out from the rank 
he can now attain. Once admit Native gentlemen generally 
to commissions, and the private solder will nave n5 chance. 

Aspiring individuals of course growl at the present system, 
and have ever done so, but generally it is not “ talked over,” as 
supposed by Sir Charles. There is a wide step between a Su- 
badar Bahadoorsliip, on less than a hundred Rupees a month, 
as the end of a long career, and an Ensigncy on double that 
sum as the beginning. There are many intermediate steps. 
In the Punjab two of them are to be witnessed. There Natives 
command police regiments, and have natives as Adjutants. 
The Subadars and Jemadars are also, as in irregular corps, 
bona-fide Captains and Lieutenants. The commissions and 
rates of pay, however, of all these ranks, are far different from 
those of European Officers. They are, however, posts of trust 
and honour, in comparison of any in the line. They should 
be better paid, and pensions should be attached to them. Many, 
nay most, of the men so employed in the Punjab, are excellent 
and most trust-worthy soldiers. I need only mention Soobhan 
Khan and Jewun Singh of the police, Futteh Khan, lateof the 
guides, Meer Jaffer of Colie’s corps. There are many posts, 
such as Killedarships of hill forts, &c., that used to be in the 
bands of our veterans, but of which they are now deprived. 
They should be rewarded with honors and small emoluments. A 
veteran unfit for the wars, might make a most faithful and alert 
warden of a fortress. 

The great desideratum is to fix the rule for promotion in 
such a manner, that efficiency should be best promoted, with 
the least injury, and to the least discontent of individuals. A 
purely merit- fostering system requires a very discerning and 
discriminating, as well as honest man, to work it. The system 
also requires a permanency of command in the same hands, 
that is not to be expected in India. Major Jacob has continu<- 
ously commanded the Scinde Horse for thirteen years, whereas, 
nine of the ten Punjab regiments, as also the guide corps, have 
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All changed Commanders within five years. The six Sikh re- 
giments raised in 1846, were scarcely more fortunate in retain- 
ing their original leaders. They were all selected men, and 
owed their positions to their supposed qualifications, and yet 
there are, and were very great differences of opinion among 
them on the merits, not only of individuals, but of classes. One 
man was for Sikhs, another for Patans,a third for Hindustanis, 
a fourth for Goorkhas. One is for men who can write, another, 
more reasonably, for the boldest in the fight. One man honest- 
ly believes his predecessor’s best men to be objectionable clm- 
racters ; nay I remember one instance, where an Officer of re- 
putation desired to dismiss, without trial, three Native Officers 
whom he had himself, not long l>efore, promoted. In one regi- 
ment punishment, as in the Scinde Horse, was almost unknown ; 
in another, formed of a class generally considered better be- 
haved, punishment was the order of the day. In all the cases 
before me, the Commanders were decidedly men above the com- 
mon mark, and each was actuated by a most hearty desire to 
make his corps efficient. All were not right, and if not, sure- 
ly it is not well to leave the fate of soldiers, especially of horse- 
men, each of whom embarks a little fortune in his horse and 
accoutrements, to the caprice of one man, however good he be. 
Thus much I differ on this important question from Major Ja- 
cob. Commanding Officers sljould have extensive powers ; but 
there should always be an appeal ; all meti are the better for 
having some one to look after them. 

The remedy for present defects must be radical, and begin at 
the top. Until we have good regimental Commanding Officers, 
little reform can be expected. Some men were never intended 
to command, and it is a cruelty and a folly entrusting them 
with authority. Let all officers in the lino, as in the artillery, 
rise in one list, and be taken for Battalions as required. De- 
clare that no Officer can claim command of a corps. That the 
appointment, as a staff one, is to be made by selection, subject to 
the control of the Governor-General. Better, far better, to 
have a score or two of Field Officers altogether unemployed, 
than ruin the discipline of regiments. There would occasion- 
ally be hardship, perhaps injustice, in the arrangement. Field 
Officers, however, have better means of protecting their own 
interest than Native soldiers have. Better, too, that occasional 
injustice should be done, than that incompetents should have a 
right to command. It is indeed wonderful to think that an 
intelligent Government should have so long put up with so ob- 
viously absurd a practice ; — that a man who never was worth 
any thing, should by virtue of being old, perhaps decreqiid. 
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step into the command of a thousand men, for years clog their 
efficiency, and have the opportunity of bringing them to dis- 
grace. How much better would it be to give that man double 
pay to stay away. No one will deny the obvious truth, yet 
• every man can point out Commanding Officers, who are the 
laughing stocks of their corps, and yet the old answer is given 
— they must be employed. 

My next remedy would he to divide the army into four 
classes, regular, irregular, garrison corps, and military po- 
lice — Lord Ellenborough’s scheme failed chiefly from the selec- 
tion to commands not having been good. Toe command of 
police corps might be given to Natives, with European Inspec- 
tors. If Natives are to be trusted in the Punjab, why not in 
Bjngal? Two or three regiments of good Police, entirely 
under the civil power, might take the place of as many regu- 
lars, and remove the disgrace of the Bengal police system. 
Some lakhs of Rupees might thereby be annually saved to the 
state, and the same security to property established, as has been 
in the Punjab and North Western Provinces. 

Let a certain number, say forty or fifty, of the seventy 
three Bengal regiments, be Kept fully officered, with a Cap- 
tain and three Subalterns to each company. Let all others, not 
police, be classed as irregulars, and officered as such with three 
or at utmost, with four European Officers. 

Let seniority always give a claim, though not a right, to pro- 
motion, from the ranks. Let meritorious Native soldiers have 
the option of enrolling their sons as boys, as in the Madras 
army. Even give them on occasion, a certain standing, say 
of three or five years up the roll, in consideration of their 
fatliers’ services. If hereditary merit is too much considered 
at Native Courts, it is undoubtedly too little accounted in the 
British service. It is hard for the man who has won Jiis way 
from the ranks, to put his son in at the bottom of. a roll of a 
hundred. It is done in the Scinde Horse, but rarely so in 
the Bengal army, owing, doubtless, to the different system 
of promotion. 

My scheme involves there being no Native Officers in the 
line. Give the present Subadars and Jemadars, above the 
age of sixty, the option of retiring to their homes, on improv- 
ed rates of pension, or of doing garrison duty ; place all be- 
tween fifty and sixty in garrison corps. IVansfer younger 
and smarter men to irregular and police corps, but keep all 
on the rolls of their old corps, as staff officers are now kept on 
those of their respective regiments. 

As casualties occur among Subadars and Jemadars, let a 
man be promoted alternately in a regular and an irregular 
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ftorps, giving tlie new promotion the option, or obliging him, 
according to his age, health, and qualifications, to go to the 
invalids, to a garrison, an irregular, or a police corps. There 
would be difficulties in working this part of the scheme ; the 
greatest being the objections made bj European Officers to 
Natives Officers, not of their own selection. The objections how- 
ever do not seem to me insurmountable. Give the superseded 
old HaviHar the liberal pension suggested by Sir Charles Napier, 
but extend it to the naick . and sepoy, or better still, let garri- 
son corps be filled with veterans at slightly higher rates of 
pay. Old men, especially old Asiatics, prefer ease and quiet, and 
it is the greatest mistake to suppose, that collectively, they like 
fighting or exertion, or consider it a reward for good conduct 
during one campaign, to be sent on another. 

The principle, in short, that I advocate is, to give a motive of 
action to all men, European, and Native. To remove notorious 
incapables ; old men, weak men, incapable men — by giving the 
faithful Native soldier what he most pines for, at a green old age 
— rest and honor at his home, or at least in quarters. By giv- 
ing the more ambitious among them a legitimate outlet for their 
energies in commands of police, garrison, and even irregular 
corps. Nearly a century ago, old Mahommed Yusuf did such 
service as commandant of a corps under my namesake, as 
European Officers of ability could not have done, and old 
Soobhan Khan, a Hindoostani of Allahabad, has, on several 
recent trying occasions, led his police corps, and acted, on in- 
dependent command, at Koliat and elsewhere, in a man- 
ner to gain the applause of Government. Few soldiers 
in any army excel Futteh Khan Kuttuck,* of the guides. 

* This roan’s romantic adventures, as Chief Russuldar of the guides, would fill 
a volume. In 1846, when Colonel G. Lawrence, at the head of 1,200 Sikhs, defeated 
8ovoral thousand moumaiuecis in the Swat border. Futteh Khan led two companies 
of the guides, by a night march, round the enemy’s position, crowned the hill over 
their villages, some 1,500 feet above the plain , and while they were engaged 
with Colonel Lawrence in front, came down on their heads. At Mooltan, with his 
single troop, he charged through Shore Sing’s whole cavalry. At Lahore, a few 
TOonths before, he gave information of, and watched the Seik traitors, and finally with 
his own hands captured their leader. General Khan Sing. As Futteh Khan and 
his followers are specimens of what a Kative Officer may be, even under our deaden- 
ing influences, so is the guide corps, and so indeed are many irregular regiments 
in different parts of India, of what Native troops, with a few good Officers, may be. 
Colonel Mackeson’s, and Major Abbott’s, and Lieutenant Pearse’s campaign of 1852, 
in the almost inaccessible valley of Khegan ; the same officers, with Colonel Napier, 
and Lieutenant Hodson, Captain Davidson, and Lieutenant Cookson, against the 
black mountain, 10,000 feet high, in ilie month of December, and Major Nicholson’s 
feat against the Vuzerees, are specimens. Nicholson combined three separate 
columns, coming from points eight and ten miles apart, one of which a new police 
regiment, under Younghusband, had in the two previous days, marched sixty miles 
for the occasion, and completely surprised the Vuzeorees fifteen or twenty miles (vith- 
in their hiils. The Sikh border only wants historian. 
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These and a score of others I could mention, are fit for almost 
any post, and it is only good policy to keep them in our 
ranks by titles, pensions, estates, and moderate commands. 
The reforms I suggest need not involve an extra rupee. 

What are called Politicals in India, are Olficers civil and 
military, often having no diplomatic powers. They are rather 
men of all work, who are ready to put their hand to any thing, 
to help the helpless, to smooth down difficulties in all depart- 
ments, to be cavalry, artillery, engineers, or infantry soldiers, 
Quarter Master Generals, or Commissaries to-day. Post-mas* 
ters, Judges, Magistrates and Collectors to-morrow. No men 
are harder worked. No men’s blood has been more freely 
shed. In all but the higliest grades, they are badly paid ; their 
te nptations are immense, and no service in the world is purer. 
Charles Metcalfe and William Frazer accompanied the storm 
at Bhurtpur. Kichard Jenkins set a noble example at Seta- 
buldi. Arthur Cocks killed his man at Guzerat, after he 
liiraself had been cut down. All these were Civilians, and good 
Administrative Officers. At Ferozshubur alone, Broadfoot and 
Peter Nicolson were killed. Lake and Abbott wounded, being 
indeed, the only Political Officers present. In Affghanistan, se- 
veral fell, and all at all times, displayed the spirit of good sol- 
diers. It is on record, that Macnaghten weis always for action, 
that Pottinger protested against retreat, and those who have read 
the Jellalabad correspondence, know, that George MacGregor 
got little of the praise that was fairly his duo for the noble ex- 
ample he there set. Outram lived for years among savage 
beasts and more savage men, and by sympathy and chivalrous 
courage, won their affections and reclaimed them to civilization. 
Alackeson, one of the very best soldiers of his time, has just 
fallen by the assassin’s knife, after a most useful and lionorable 
career. The list is too long for nje to mention one half the 
names of the men who are treading honorably in the footsteps 
of Munro, Malcolm, Ochterlony, Elphinstone, Clerk, Frazer, 
Cubben, Cullen, Sutherland, I.fOw, Dixon and Sleeman. Yet it 
IS on this class, that Sir Charles Napier and his fellows heap 
scorn. In India, their defence is unnecessary. Those who 
most abuse Politicals, desire to join their ranks. All men know, 
that the Indian Government, were it so disposed, cannot afford 
to be dishonest in the distribution of their extra-regulation pa- 
tronage, and that a fool, a rogue, or a coward, would quickly 
bring dishonor on his employers. 

Sir Charles Napier mixes up two sets of men, and two 
sets of duties. With him, every Civil Administrator, be he sol- 
dier or Civilian, is a Political, and, thereforei, a man ignorant of 

H 1 
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the people, and cognizant only of the Persian language. On 
the other hand, a General OflBcer administering a province in all 
departments, is not a Political. I confess to being blind enough 
not to perceive the diiference. In brief, then, let me say, that 
one set of Officers are Civil Administrators, while another are 
staff officers, employed chiefly witli armies, in consequence of 
their acquaintance with people and localities. 

If the Quarter Master Generars department of the Indian 
army were on the footing that it ought to be ; if it performed 
any liighcr duties than those of castramentation, and forming 
annual reliefs, much of the local knowledge required from Poli- 
ticals would be amongst its records, and available to its staff. 
But any one who has made an Indian campaign, knows that the 
intelligence department depends upon the Political Officers, and 
not on Quarter Master Generals. 

Again, the Commissariat Department is almost entirely depen- 
dent on the Political Officer. An immense establishment is main- 
tained by Government during peace, which is quite powerless in 
war. Tlie great Jotee Pershrius, who suffice for quiet times, will 
not feed armies when they cross the frontier. !No, tliey run to 
the Civilian and Political. And when these have thrown in the 
required supplies, the Commissariat Department only issues 
them, and raises the price. 

The Commissariat Department told Lord Hardinge, that sup- 
plies could not be gathered under six weeks for the army of 
the Sutlej, to advance and repel the Sikh Incursion ; but Major 
Brondfoot, Saunders, Abbott, and enabled the army to 

march in as many days. The supplies were not abundant to be 
sure, the troops were still hungry ; but they had enough to live 
and fight on, and they were fed in an enemy’s country, by the 
Political Officers, and not by the Commissariat. 

But important as these services may be, there are still higher 
ones for which the state can look to them alone. Of all the 
army, the Political Officer is perhaps the only man who knows 
truly what all the figliting is about, what ends are to be secured 
by victory, and what treaties ought to be made with the van- 
quished. His hardest work begins when that of the array is at 
an end. And if English trained diplomatists are accused of 
too often flinging away by a treaty, advantages which had been 
won by the sword ; what kind of treaty might we expect to 
have drawn up, between astute vakeels of native states, and 
ordinary Generals of division.?* 

* I know a case in which abedeging General (of the Company’e Serricc, too, who 
had lived all hifl life in India), addressed bis enemy in tho fortressi, as “my kind 
friend, the vonchsafer of all the courtesies of polite society, long life to you 1” 
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Political Officers are frequently reproached with ofifering tbeir 
Advice to old Generals on purely military matters. They only 
do so as other Staff Officers do. 5lost Generals in India, whether 
Queen's or Company’s, feel their want of advice: generally they 
are ready enough to seek it, and to profit by it, and if success 
results, the General gets all the credit, as indeed he lias a right. 
But if any accident occur, the blame is not unfrequently thrown 
on the Political for having advised badly. 

Look at the age of most of our Gei>erals. They are, to say 
the least of it, long past their prime ; and is war such an easy 
thing, that it can be waged with the fag end of life ? The great 
warriors of the world have all been young, not old. The Duke 
of Wellington was, I believe, forty -one at Waterloo. To be 
sure, Sir Charles Napier was between sixty and seventy in 
Sciiide, but Ids strong will and intellect survived the wreck of 
his constitution. 

But what was the result of his putting no confidence in Out- 
rain? He put his confidence in AU Moorad instead ; and that 
man of iron will, that man of subtile policy, that indomitable 
leader, was taken in like a child of three years old. Old men 
must lean on something. The only choice is between a staff 
made tor tlie purpose, and a reed picked up by the way. 

If a general be not Jed by the Political Officer, he is led by 
one of his staff*, the Assistant Adjutant General, or the Assistant 
Quarter Master General, ora favorite A. D. C,, or a moonshee 
who talks English, or the bearer who puts on his clothes. 

It is the old choice of responsible or irresponsible advisers. 

Do away with the system of entrusting fine armies to decre- 
pid Generals ; and you may keep “ 1‘oliticals” within very nar- 
row limits. 

A Wellesley, a Lake, or an Ochterlony, wanted no advice ; and 
had none thrust upon them. The Governor-Generals of their 
day knew it ; and let them alone. Tliey were their own Politicals, 
as were Nott and Pollock at a later date ; and there cannot be a 
doubt that where the right man is to be had, it is the right 
system. 

But whether the General be the Political or not, he is 
the responsible man for military operations, when once the 
sword is drawn ; and if he allows the Political Officer to usurp 


The General had a Political Officer attached to his camp, but he thought he could 
do without him in a small matter like that or treating with the enemy, so to show 
his indc2>cndencc, he called in the bazar mooushco. 
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fais place, tbk must be attributed to his own incapacity. The 
Political is as the Magistrate in England ; he informs, perhaps 
adyises. The Genertu hears what he has to say as to facts, 
stops short his advice if he chooses ; follows his own opinion or 
the Political’s, but in either case, he gets the credit, and should 
equally bear the discredit. The political is simply bis Stalf 
OflBcer. But of all the functions of the Political, that which 
gets him most odium, is his protection of the IS'atives. He 
knows the people, and they know him. His duties have re- 
moved him out of the narrow regimental circle, and enlarged 
his knowledge of the agricultural and peaceful classes, and his 
sympathy with their interests. He Las been long exercising 
judicial powers, and has come to regard it as a sacred duty, to 
see justice done between man and man, between the strong and 
the weak. To him, therefore, military license is revolting. He 
does not see the right that the sepoy has, to tear the door 
posts from a cottage, to cook a chapattee with. He knows 
the cost of a well, and how the poor Zemindar sweated for 
years, to make up the sum required to sink it, and bring it into 
work ; and how the coming crops depend on those two bul- 
locks not being slopped in their dreary revolutions round that 
Persian wheel, and so his blood boils when ’he sees a dozen 
well fed sepoys, (sons of the soil themselves), break up that well, 
and carry otf tlie w'ood work, to make a fire for the company, 
on a cold morning. 

So with every thing around the camp, the trees, the crops ; 
he thinks these belong to their owners, to those who sowed, and 
planted, and watered them, and lie cannot see what right the 
camel and elepliant drivers have to cut down noble trees, and 
private gardens ; or grass-cutters to level a young crop of 
wheat. He feels, and justly, that these crimes are the disgrace 
of war, and a reproacii to the military arrangements. He 
believes that he has only to bring these things to notice, and 
they will be stopped. But he is too often mistaken. The 
General consents, indeed, to prohibit plundering in orders, but 
he goes no further, he does not see that bis orders are carried 
out The plundering goes on, and this embroils the political 
with his military bretliren. But the odium, so gained, is an 
honor to the Political Service, and if I saw a “ Political” very 
popular in a camp, I should have a shrewd suspicion, that he 
had not done his duty. A popular “ Political must be either 
an angel, or a nimmuk-haram” 

1 should have had little difficulty in turning the tables, and 
retorting on the Governor of Scinde, the charges of mis-govern- 
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ment. It would be easy to prove from tbe pages of the Ad~ 
ndnistration of Sdnde^ that Sir Charles Napier kuew hut littlo 
of the principles of good government, and was therefore 
ill-qualified to sit in judgment on others; hut I wish not to open 
a further, and very wide field of discussion. 

‘'At page 421 Sir Charles Napier says, “ I do not know one 
‘ man among the military employed in political situations under 
* Government, who has an idea of conducting military opera- 
‘ tions. There are many clever men, and I believe they are 
‘ all brave soldiers, but they are not, in my opinion, either 
‘ Generals or Statesmen.” 

The General’s memory was short. He himself employed 
John Jacob, who has been eight years a “ Political ” in Scinde, 
“in conducting military operations,” and went out of his way 
to laud his ability. Tliey had not then quarrelled. 

As already shown, Outram redeemed tlie errors of a General 
and Brigadiers, and brought the Southern Mahratta war to 
a successful conclusion. I'wenty years earlier, as a mere boy, 
he had, with two companies, captured a fort, put down an in- 
surrection, and done the work of a Brigade. 

In 1848, Herbert Edwardes raised an army, and, almost 
within the montlf, won two decisive battles. He then fed and 
paid his troops from the enemy’s resources for nearly a year. 
That enemy being the man in fear of whom Sir Charles Napier 
kept up some ten or fifteen thousand extra troops in Scinde. 
Since the days of Clive, no man has done as Edwardes; nor 
do I know many who could and would have acted as he did, on 
the Mooltan out-break. Fewindeed, with his means, would have 
taken the same decided step, and fewer could have carried it out. 

Col. Bradshaw is justly praised by Sir Charles Napier, 
for the manner in which he conducted his little campaign 
on the Yusufzye border. Bradshaw was an excellent sol- 
dier, though, until the siege of Mooltan, he had not seen 
a shot fired. As, however, he obtained credit for beating 
the borderers ; surely the man who, with half his num- 
bers, and they half disciplined Sikhs, on two occasions, 
beat the same enemy in fully equal strength, cannot be said 
to be without merit as a Comraaiider. Lieut.-Colonel George 
Lawrence was the man. Sir Charles Napier calls liini an ex- 
cellent soldier, but as a “ Political,” he must be included among 
those who have not “ an idea of conducting military opera- 
tions.” 

During the siege of Mooltan, Lieut. Young of the Engi- 
neers, a young Political, conducted operations agaipst, and cap- 
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fared the fort of Herrund, in the Derajat. During the same 
period Lieut. (Major) Ta^or besieged and took tlie fort of 
Lubbae, ejected a son of Dost Mahommed from the fort and 
district of Dunnoo, and, at the head of seven thousand irre- 
gulars, cleared the Upper Derajat, and was prepared to cross 
into Kohat, and, by a flank move, co-operate against Peshawur, 
in case tlje Affghans had defended that valley against Sir 
Walter (Gilbert. 

Sir Charles Napier has recorded that Major Abbott held 
Hazara in perfect subjection “ during the war, and without 
any troops.” This is like most of Sir Charles’ assertions, wholly 
incorrect ; the fact being, that almost the whole of Hazara 
was in the enemy’s hands. Abbott is, however, a most gal- 
lant and scientific soldier. Had he not been a good man, 
and bad he not won the aflfections of the people, he could 
not have stood his ground at all. His credit is not in 
having performed impossibilities, but, in having, as an isolated 
European, without guns, powder or money, maintained his 
position throughout the war, in the midst of a race of 
fanatical Maliommedans, against Dost Mahommed, as well as 
the Sikljs. 

Major John Nicolson, at the head of loose bands of militia, 
was the terror of the Sikhs in the Scinde-Sagur and Reclinab 
Doabs. His hundreds were good against Chutter-Singh’s thou- 
sands. At Gh.uznee, and during both the Sikh campaigns, as 
more recently in the hills above Bunnoo, he has shown Iiiinself 
to be of the stuff that, not only soldiers, but great Generals are 
made of. If Nicolson live, and prove not one of the very best 
commanders of his day, I am greatly mistaken. 

During the last war, Henry Lumsdeii, as Commander of the 
guides, kept the Manjlia, With his two companies and one 
troop lie won two battles against five times bis numbers, and 
indisputably did the work of a tliousand men. In Atfglianistan, 
during the two Sikh wars, and at Mooltan, lie proved himself 
as good a subordinate as he has since shown himself a Com- 
mander. 

Lieut. W. Hodson, who has succeeded to the command of 
the guides, is an accomplished soldier, cool in council, daring 
in action, with great natural ability improved by education ; 
there are few abler men in any service. 

Were I to extend my list to Burmah, I might there find in 
Phayre, P'yclite, Latter, &:c., equally good soldiers. One 
name I must mention as equally distinguished in the cause of 
humaiiity as in war and diplomacy, than Sir Richmond 
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Skakespear, the HberaJor of tlie Russian slaves from Khiva, 
and the securer of the liberty of the British captives in 
Affghanistan, what better soldier, and where better promise 
of an able General ? 

Lake and Pollock, Pears and Henry Coxe, have shown them- 
selves very mucli more than mere brave solders. Each has 
proved that, under difficulties, he can organize and lead large 
bands of men. 

All the men 1 have mentioned have, more or less, done the 
work of General Officers, or at least of Brigadiers. But they 
commanded irregulars or militia. It is, however, too often 
forgotten that the worse the material, tlie more is required in 
the Commander. It is easy enough to win battles with good 
tro jps ; credit is most due to those who do so with bad. 

Capt. Coke is but half a ])oliticaI, and was not one at all 
when Sir Charles praised him. But wliatever were our 
military demerits, we w^ere at least successful in our selec- 
tions. As already remarked, Lord Dalhousie gave me 
all the original appointments, and while I remained in the 
Punjab, permitted me, in most cases, to recoiniuend. No 
one can show a bad man that I have recommended to Ids 
Lordship ; nay, most of the Punjab Officers would do credit to 
any service. 

For myself, I served during the first Burniah war. In 1838 
I offered to raise and command a corps of guides for the 
Affghan expedition. In 1846 Lord Hardinge let me carry 
out my original scheme. In 184^) Lord Dalhousie trebled the 
corps. In 1843, while in Nepal, Sir Harry Smitii largely 
consulted me regarding the impending war with the Sikhs, and 
asked my opinion as to numbers, routes, &c., <fec. During that 
w^ar Lord Hardinge employed me on many military duties, 
as did Lord Gough in some during both campaigns*. At the sieges 
of Khangra and Mooltan I was employed as a soldier; at the 
latter entirely so. Three successive Quarter Master Gene- 
rals liave expressed their obligations for information furnish- 
ed by me. In 1842 I volunteered to proceed to Pesliawur 
WMth Brig. Wilde’s Brigade, because he had not a single Staff 
Officer, I was permitted, and for a year was employed more 
on military than political duties, in the passes, at Peshawur 
and at Cabiil. I commanded 5,000 Sikh troops at Jullalabad, 
and took 500 of them to Cabul. During the year 1847 I 
virtually commanded the whole Sikh army, and the previous 
year took ten thousand of them to Cashmere. On all these 
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occasions the men behaved well, and were as obedient as any 
troops could have been. 

This is egotistical, but it is forced on me. I pretend not 
to the ability of many of my younger coadjutors ; but it would 
be absurd for me to pretend to submit to the opinion that, 
because I have left my regiment, and have therefore obtained 
})etter opportunities, botli in quarters and in the field, of study- 
ing my profession in all its branches, that I am therefore less 
fitted for command than if 1 had continued^ in the routine 
of regimental duty. Malcolm, Munro and Ochterlony, as 
Politicals, are instances to the contrary, as are Gilbert, Kott, 
Littler, Clieape, Huisli, and hosts of others, employed even on 
sedentary staff' situations. The fact is however potent to all 
who will learn by experience, that a man may be a wondrous 
martinet and a very bad soldier ; an indifferent drill and a very 
successful Commander. General Whitelock would have thought 
very little of Mr. Washington. 

My task is done : — to rue, especially at this time, an onerous 
nnd painful one. I have endeavoured for thirty years, to live peace- 
ably with all men. Sir Cliarles would not let me do so. While 
at a critical period employed in important duties, and entitled to 
fair consideration, nay, to cordial aid, he thwarted and misrepre- 
sented me. My pen, however, sliould never have been raised 
against him, had he not himself thi'own down the gauntlet, and 
puldished to the world his marvellously one-sided volume. 
Still, as 1 have again and again turned over his pages, to quote 
his own words, and ])erceived how ardent was his animus, how 
])rejudiced were all his acts, assertions, and opinions, 1 have been 
disposed to lay down my })en, and to let liis work in Scinde and 
the Punjab speak for itself ; mine and that of my colleagues 
tells its own tale. Were I alone concerned, I might have done 
so, but I have a duty to perform to those who acted with and 
under me, and indeed to tlje service to wliich I belong. At 
Borne pains I have performed it. 1 have, however, endeavoured 
to write of Sir Charles Napier dead, as if he still lived. Bather 
to understate my case, than to cast undeserved odium on him 
M'lio ia gone. 

Above all, I have striven to believe, however wrong, fanciful, 
and violent he may have been, that he was honest and sincere. 
This can only be, at the expense of his judgment, almost of his 
sanity, certainly of his consistency and magnanimity. To-day 
Outrain is tlie Bayard of tlie army, to-morrow he is a “ fatuitous 
Political.” Now, Major John Jacob is one of the very best 
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and bravest officers he has ever luet, his corps is a glorious 
one, and is his “ old advanced guard.” Again, though new 
laurels had been won by Conimander and regiment, their very 
names are left iinmentioned, amid the lavish panegyrics on all, 
even the least deserving, of the victors of Meanee, 

The friends and distant adrairei's of Outram, who, having no 
personal knowledge of him, but who, apart from Scinde politics, 
honor his chivalrous and disinterested character, are stamped 
as enemies. 

All who are not with him are against him. He would have 
no neutralitv. In this manner, as the protector of the Ex- 
aineer Slier Mahommed, as the friend of Outram, as the 
non-admirer of the Sciude policy, I, who honored him as 
a J>ol(iier, was set down as an enemy. Personally, Sir Charles 
had no fair cause of offence, and in liis book he denies 
all desire to depreciate the labors of the Punjab officials, 
and even expresses respect for tlie members of the Board 
personally. He took an extraordinary mode of shewing it. 
Much such as that of Sir William Napier towards Lord Beres- 
ford, when, in reply to the latter’s explanations, after the filll 
oiit-pouring of his contem])tnous wrath, he closes with expres- 
sions of res])ect.* I conless myself unable to follow such ex- 
ample. I have avoided, and still would avoid, extremes. 

"J'he w hole subject is a melancholy one. Perverted genius, 
misapplied energy, talents of a very higli order, all losing their 
value, nay, producing evil, from want of moderation, temper, 
tact, and consistency. 

Comments on portions of Sir Charles’s recent career, are need- 
less, and I fee! no desire to make them. The subject, I repeat, 
is a painful one. Painful to me, a comparative stranger, it will be 
painful to his friends, and painf ul to all riglit-minded Englishmen. 
I have striven to separate the man from the General, to comment 
on iiis acts, as Coramander-in-Chief, not as Charles Napier, It 
lias lieen difficult to do so, and 1 may have failed ; but 1 would 
gladly expunge every word or line of personal bitterness, or 
any bearing tlie asjiect of personal hostility. Hostility I have 
none, and 1 should tlierefbi e be doing myself injustice, were my 
notes to bear such appearance. 

Amidst a crowd, in a liot tent, with private and official dis- 
tractions, I send off tiiese sheets as they are written, without 
opportunity of revising them, or seeing the proofs. 

Sir Charles appeals to history, and by history he must be 
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judged. He has given his testimony, I have submitted mine. 
The grave bids those who knew him, deal lightly with him 
now, and except where truth requires it, I would do so ; but 
it is a spurious charity to shield the dead,* at the expense of 
the best interests of the living. So many hard things have 
been said, against both individuals and bodies of men, by Sir 
Charles Napier and his brother, during the last ten years, that 
before they be adopted by the future historian, it behoves us to 
know of what stuff they are made. 

H. M. Lawren^ce. 

BhurtpooTf March, 1854. 
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Am. T. — 1. Statistics of Indigenous Education wiikin the North 
West Provinces. By R. Thomion^ Secy, to Gov&tmment. 1850. 

2. Notes on Indian Education. By H, G. Tucker. 1839. 

3. Report on Indigenous Education and Ven^acular Schools in 
■ Agra, Maihara, etc., for 1850-51. By H. S. Reed, B. C. S. 

A, . Ditto, 1851-52. 

5. Hon. F. J. Shores Notes on Indian Affairs, 2 voh. 

6. Public Educatioii. By Sir J. K. Shuttlevxnih. 1853. 

7. Adams’ Reports on Indigenous Education in Bengal and 
Behar. 1835, 1836, 1838. 

We cannot Letter introduce the subject that is now to occupy 
onr attention, than by quoting at length, the following 

Minute br/ the Most Noble the Governor- General of India, dated the 25tk 
October, 1853, concurred in hy the Members of Cmincil. 

1. Five years ago i had the honor of recommending to the Honorable 

Court of Directors a scheme prepared by the Lieute- 
' EJucation uant- Governor of the Nor^ Western Provinces, 

for the promotion of Vernacular Education, by the 
institution of schools in each tehseel on the part of the Government, The 
scheme, which was designed ultimately for the whole of the thirty-one 
districts within the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor, was limited 
by His Honor for the time to eight of these districts. 

The Honorable Court was pleased to accede to the recommendation of 
the Government, in the despatch, No. 14, 3rd October, 1849, and the scheme 
was thereafter carried into effect. 

2. Three years have since elapsed ; and I now submit to my Honor- 
able Colleagues, with feelings pi genuine satisfaction, a despatch, in which 
the late Lieutenant-Governor announced to the Supreme Government 
the eminent success of this experiment, and asked that the scheme of 
Vernacular Education should now be extended in its full integrity, to ^ 
the districts within the Jurisdiction of the Government of the North 
Western Provinces. 

3. I forbear from repeating the statements recorded in this despatdi, 

or reiterating the reasons which the Lieutenant-Governor has adduced 
in favor of the proposal which he has made. — These are so clearly stated 
and so forcibly I would avoid the risk of weakening their effect 

by repetition. The conclusion, however, of His Honor's representations, 
I desire to quote at large. Alluding to the districts in which the Govern- 
ment schools have not yet been established, Mr. Thomason has said ; — 

In all these parts there is a popolatioir no less teeming, and a people 

P 1 
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n» capable of learning. The same wants prevail, and the same moral 
obligation rests upon the Government, to exert itself for the purpose of 
dispellii^ the present iterance. — ^The means are shown by which a 
great effect can be produced, the cost at which they can l>e brought 
into operation is calculated, the agency is available. It needs but the 
sanction of the highest authority to call into exercise, throughout the 
length and breadth of the lan^ the same spirit of enquiry, and the 
same mental activity, which is now beginning to cha- 
Para. 12. racterize the inhabitants of the few districts in which 
a commencement has been made.” 

4. The sanction which the Lieutenant-Governor, in these words, solicited 
for an increase of the means which experience has shewn to be capable 
of producing such rich and early fruit, I now most gladly and gratefully 
propose — And whUe I cannot refrain from recording anew in this place, 
my deep regret that the ear which would have heard this welcome sanc- 
tion given, with so much joy, is now dull in death. — I desire at the same 
time to add the expression of my feeling, that even though Mr. Thomason 
had left no other memorial of his public life behind him, this system of 
general Vernacular education, which is all his own, would have sufficed 
to build up for him a noble and abiding monument of his earthly career. 

d. I beg leave to recommend, in the strongest terms, to the Honorable 
Court of Directors, that full sanction should be given to the extension of 
the scheme of Vernacular Education to all the districts within the juris- 
diction of the North Western Provinces, with every adjunct which may 
be necessary for its complete efficiency. 

6. I feel that I should very imperfectly discharge the obligations 
that rest upon me as the head of the Government of India, if with such 
a record before me os that which has been this day submitted to the Coun- 
cil, 1 were to stop short at the recommendations already proposed. 

These will provide for the wants of the North Western Provinces ; 
but other vast Governments remain, with “ a people as capable of learn- 
ing” as those in Hindoostan, and “ a population” still more “ teeming,” 
There, too, the “ same wants prevail, and the same moral obligation rests 
upon the Government, to exert itself for the purpose of dis^Hitling the 
present ignorance.” 

Those wants ought to be provided for : those obligations ought to 
be met. 

7. Allusion is made by the Secretary to the Council of Education, in 
his report on the Vernacular schools in the North Western Provinces, 
to “ the utter failure of the scheme of Vernacular Education adopted 
in Bengal, among a more intelligent, docile and less prejudiced people 
than those of the North Western Provinces.” But he adds the encourag- 
ing assurance, that he is “ convinced that the scheme above referred 
to is not only the best adapted to leaven the ignorance of the agricul- 
tural population of the North Western Provinces, but is also the plan 
best suit^ for the mass of the people of Bengal and Behar.” 

Since this is so, I hold it the plain duty of the Government of India 
at once to place within the reach of the people of Bengal and Behar, those 
means of education which, notwithstanding our anxiety to do so, we have 
hitherto failed in presenting to them, in an acceptable form, but which, 
we are told upon the experienced authority of Dr. Mouat, are to be 
found in the successful scheme of the Lieutenant-Governor before us. 

8. And not to Bengal and Behar only. If it be good for these, it is good 
also for our new subjects beyond the J umn a. That it will be not only good 
for them, but most acoeptaUe to them, no one can doubt, who has read 
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tie reports by Mr. Montgomery and oAer Commissioners upon indige- 
nous education in the Punjaub, which shewed rjjsults that were little 
anticipated before they were discovered. 

9. If my Honorable Colleagues .concur, as I feel very confident they 
will, in the views expressed in this minute, a copy of it, together with 
copies of the Lieutenant-Governor’s and its enclosures, shoula be sent to 
the Government of Bengal and to the Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub, 
with a request that they would, at their earliest convenience, submit their 
views upon this vitally important subject, after such communication 
with others as they may think necessary. 

10. It only remains to advert to the question of expense. The cost 
of the entire scheme for the Provinces under the authority of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, is something more than two lakhs of Rupees. 

It may safely be calculate that the Punjaub and Bengal together, will 
not cost more than double that sum. 

This expenditure hag been more than provided for alrondy- by tho 
recent death of Benaik Rao, whereby a clear addition of seveu lakhs of 
Rupees has been given to the annual revenues of the Govenimeiit of 
Intlia. 

Were it otherwise, it would still be the undoubted duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide. Until lately the financial condition of India, for many 
years past, has required that the Government should observe a prudent 
caution in every advance it made, even for the best of purposes, and upon 
the straightest road. 

Financial considerations no longer shackle the progress of the Govern- 
ment. 

Wherefore it is, more than ever before, its duty in every such case as 
this, to :ict vigorously, cordially, and promptly. 

25tk October^ 1853. ( Signed) Daluousje. 

This is a minute worthy of an enlightened statesman, and will, 
we have no doubt, give a powerful impetus to the cause of po- 
pular enlightenment As ]jord Wellesley’s administration was 
distinguished by the cultivation of the Oriental languages, and 
Lord W. Bentinck’s by the study of English, so will, we believe. 
Lord Dalhousie's and the Hon. Mr. Halliday’s be by the im- 
provement and extension of Vernacular education. 

So far from decrying English education, we should be heartily 
glad to see all those natives who have time and means, learn not 
only English^ but also German and French, which are keys to 
much valuable information on Indian sultjects — but we cannot 
forget, of the number who attend English schools, how many 
rest satisfied with merely the knowledge of English sufficient to 
qualify them as copyists or “ quill drivers” in English offices, — 
how very few keep up the knowledge they nave acquired 
at school ; “ clever boys, dull men,” they in a great number 
of cases sink into the mass, which is not purified by any 
sound vernacular element : hence we have heard the com- 
plaint made that “ native sub-assistant surgeons, who come 
‘ out of the Medical College with great eclat and high ac- 
‘ quirements, after they have been left for a time to their 
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‘ own resources in the country, fisill off,” the people they mixed 
with were unleavened by any salutary vernacular element, 
consequently the foundation was bad. How few are there amonj^ 
the zemindars who have received an English education, 
who devote themselves to improving their estates, by intro- 
ducing new plants, animals or machinery, or by taking any 
interest in agricultural improvement Are they not, like 
Irish landlords, almost invariably ahemtees^ more inclined 
to dream, in some Calcutta residence, over Shakespeare and 
Bacon, than to take any practical measures to improve their 
tenantry ? It has been well remarked, in an excellent little 
pamphlet by Mr, Piddin^ton, On the Scientific Principles of 
Agriculture as a branch of Public Education.” — “ Does not our 
present system of education tend to give the native youth a 
taste for a town, rather tlian a country life ? We want a body 
of educated landlords, and managers,— not landbrds and man- 
agers with the knowledge of the essay- writer, the poet or the 
newspaper demagogue, — but landlords and mans^ers, and ryots 
too, whose studies would have taught them alike to know 
and to feel the dignity of their pursuits, and the vast advan- 
tages which their rich country, with its teeming and docile 
population, holds out to the instructed, the humane and the 
persevering landlord.” We would recommend the study of 
the following lines of Montgomery : — 

“ Arc they not men, though knowledge never shed 
“ Her quickeninij; iKsams on c«oh neglecte<l head ? 

** Arc they not men, by sin and Bnfl'oriiig tried ? 

“ Are they not idoq for whom the Saviour died.’' 

The gentlemen we are speaking of are fond of Shakespeare 
— let them remember these lines : — 

“ And this our life, exempt from puWir haunt, 

“ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

“ Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

We cordially allow that English is a key admitting to a vast 
variety of treasures — but how many admire the key and never 
open the door I We recommend the following sentiment of Mr. 
A. St. John for consideration ; — 

“ 'Wherever the people are ignorant^ the nohleg are sure to be vicioiUy 
public opinion, virtue, religion begin with the crowd and work their way 
upward ; to them was the Gospel first preached, and by them was the 
savin yoke of Christianity rested on the neck of knowledge : among them 
Christ here on earth walked habitually. He set the example of instruct- 
ing the poor, and caring for man in the inverse ratio of the vain world’s 
care, thus practically ne wished to teach us that all are equal in the sight 
of God, from whom a tattered garment conceals not the beauty of the 
soul.” 
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So far from thinking English and the Veraacnlar opposed, 
we regard them as closely connected. English for the select 
few, the Vernaculars for the masses,"' is our motto, as well as that 
of Dr. Duff, Sir C. Trevelyan and a host of others. English the 
apex, the Vernacular, the base of the triangle of knowledge. 
But Knowledge loves expansion, and ideas pent up in a foreign 
medium require a free ventilation through the Vernacular. 
The Honorable F. J. Hallidny, in his evidence before the 
Commons' Committee (6th Report p. 60.) gives the true 
golden medium. “ I think English instruction and Vernacular 
‘ instruction ought to go on: they relate to different dassea of the 
‘ people, and ought to go on together ; you ought to give a good 
‘ Vernacular education to the TJiaases, at the same time that you 
‘give opportunities to the classes who have leimre to do so, to 
‘ acquire a knowledge of English literature and science," — there 
is now an awful gulph between the lover of Shakespeare and 
the 37 imllions in Bengal, wliose geographical ideas are confined 
to seas of treacle and mountains of gold — we would bridge this 
gulph by giving to the masses European ideas through a Ver- 
nacular medium. 

Looking at our English schools for natives, wo believe the 
study of Bengali to be of the greatest use even for a thorough 
knowledge of English. So far from regarding Vernacular 
and English Education as antagonistic, we view them as 
“ mutual friends and allies" — a Bengali Education would 
prepare for an English — how many benefits that would 
otherwise result from an English Education are now lost 
by youths on leaving school — plunging again into the vor- 
tex of masses unenliglitened by a single correct idea, and 
becoming enveloped by “ public opinion” unreformed — the 
social influences are all against tliem. Suppose you wanted a 
good light in a room charged with carbonic acid gas, you would 
not content yourself with merely putting in the light, but you 
would endeavour to remove some of the gas in order that the 
light miglit flame better— English Education is the superstruc- 
ture, but how can that be firm when there is no good foundation 
laid in the Vernacular ? Boys are. sent to English schools, but 
ignorant mothers give them from the earliest years a home 
training. 

The old Anglicists and Vernacularists agreed on the im- 
portance of communicating to natives European ideas. We 
contend that giving these through the mother tongue to 

the masses would, like leaven, leaven the whole lump 

truth would then be wrought into the warp and woof of 
the popular mind. In our English schools for Natives wo 
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believe the study of Bengali is of the greatest use towards 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of English, and that, like the 
study of Gaelic in the Highlands, the Vernacular leads to a 
higher cultivation of English. The experience of education in 
the United States, has brought out the fact of “ the extraordi- 
‘ nary and surprising influence which a high degree of popular 

* culture exercises on the development of the higher branches 
' of education.” Were the faculties of the young unfolded in 
preparatory Vernacular schools, they would learn a foreign 
tongue much sooner, on the same principle as the man 
who receives a good general education is better qualified 
for a profession — it has been found a mistake in Eng- 
land to begin too early with the study of Latin and Greek, 
and the English Vernacular is in consequence noic cultivated 
at Eton, Westminster, &c., with assiduity. Were youths at the 
age of five or six to have their powers of observation called 
forth in a pleasing manner, by Lessons on Objects, Natural 
History, Mental Arithmetic, in their own mother tongue — they 
would, subsequently, outstrip those who began English at the 
same period. Is not the a^e of eight or nine quite early 
enough for a native to begin English — for after all, a 'per- 
fect pronunciation of English should not be regarded as 
of such consequence— but even supposing he began at eight, 
three years’ previous training in a good Vernacular school 
would enable him to receive a sound knowledge of the history 
and geography of Bengal, of General Geography, &c. &c.— We 
have seen in a Vernacular school in Nuddea, and also atSanti- 
pore, little boys, five years old, quite familiar with the map of the 
world, and able to draw the outline of a country from memory 
on the black board. We trust that ere long a training in a 
patshald, on an improved plan, will be considered a sine qua 
non, for all candiefates for English schools. No after know- 
ledge can be very complete or extensive, which is not built on a 
good elementary foundation — the remark of a Welshman has 
much force in it as applicable to this question, learning 

* our own language first is the most expeditious way to 
‘ come at the knowledge of another, else why qfe not our 
‘ youths in England, designed for scholars, set to Latin and 

* Greek before they are taught English.” This has been 
reversed in Bengal, and hence probably much of that cram 
and mere memory work the Hindus are so fond of. In 
1824) the Government proposed “that the head master of 
‘ the Hindu College should have a competent knowledge 
‘ of the cou'iitry languages, in order to make him intelYi- 

* giblo as a cuesicai teacher of the English." Were this 
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acted on, both with princi^la and head masters in English 
Schools for natives, we would have far less of the mere rote 
system. 

It has been said, do nothing to enlighten the masses, 
till you give a high education to a number, and these will 
educate the masses — we do not object to the former, but 
we would not postpone the latter to an indefinite period. To 
enlighten only the tew is, to use a Hindu proverb, to sweeten 
the ocean by casting a few drops of milk on it The rush for 
keraniships with their deadening effects, and the want of prac- 
tical education among Hindus, show that Vernacular Education 
should have been combined with English. The Government 
began in 1835 with educating the few, — is not the time now 
arrived, in 1854(, after a lapse of twenty ^^ears, for not ending 
there, but extending education to the many ? To wait untu 
our English students awake from the torpor of keranisliip, until 
they renounce the selfishness of making a monopoly of know- 
ledge, will, we fear, be like Horace’s rustic— waiting to cross the 
river until it dries up. To carry out the principle of enlighten- 
ing ou/y the few at first, we ought to have colleges before schools, 
and even an university before a college. We see the case of 
France, where there was a highly refined nobility, that of the 
days of Louis le Grand, the salons of Paris were the resort of a 
brilliant class of savans, but the peasantry were kept in a state 
of awful ignorance — revolution broke out, and all this drapery of 
refinement was tom to shreds before the whirlwind of infuriated 
masses, discharging a lava of passions uncontrolled by any bar- 
riers of knowledge. The aristocracy, (the Young Bengal of that 
day) who kept the peasantry debarred from knowledge, were 
startled from their dream of fancied security by the flames of 
their castles and the midnight yell of “ lapaix aux Chaumieres, 
la guerre aux Chateaux” — a warning voice, that the mere educa- 
tion of the few is a vineyard clothing the volcanoe’s side. In Eng- 
land last century, when Wesley proclaimed the high truths of 
eternity to the miners of Cornwall and the rustics of Yorkshire, 
we had a refined clergy and aristocracy, and of late years, not- 
withstanding the influence of our universities and classical 
schools, what awful disclosures have the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
the promoters of ragged schools made, as to the condition of the 
working classes, and the dense ignorance and crime which even 
still form the substratum of English' society ; an able writer 
in the Agra Messenger remarks on this subject, “ when we 
“ know how little the English universities, colleges, and 
* great public schools eadstiTig through centuries, havd done for 
‘ the people of England, we cannot hope that a similar system 
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‘ ia India, where the barriers of caste strengthen the wall of 
‘ partition betwixt the ediocated few and the ignorant many, 

* will produce more satisfactoiy results. The light of knowledge 
‘ naturally bums upward. It was only when the ificUiontml 

* Bchools, Sunday echoole, mechanica' institutes, be^ah to spread 

* their influence among the labouring body in Eng^d, that the 
‘ people received any thing like enlightenment but even these 
‘ agencies left a yet lower class in darkness, to be in time illu- 

* minated by the heroic teachei-s of ragged schools.'' Knowledge 
made a monopoly of by a few, and invested with power, is an 
instrument of despotism, as the Histories of Chaldea, India, Persia, 

and the Middle Ages show, and we say with Mr. Hodgson 
in Ins Letters, that “ making knowledge an official monopoly, in 
‘ the hands of a small number of people, is not identifying tlie 

* security of our dominion with the nappiness of the mass of 
^ the subjects." Ho not the waters of knowledge, restrained in a li- 
mited space, stagnate, whereas, when diffused like the ocean, they 
become the purifiers of the world. In 1848 the Government of the 
N. W. Provinces very properly expressed tlieir fears “ that the 
‘ village and district officers will be so far ahead of the mass of 
‘ the people, as the more to expose the latter to injury from dis- 

* honesty and intrigues." Well has Sir J. Kay Shuttle worth 
said, “ 'the sure rodd to socialism is by a prolongation of tho 

* contrasts between luxury and destitution ; vast accumula- 

* tions, and ill rewarded toil ; high cultivation, and barbarism ; 

* the enjoyment of political privileges, and the exclusion from all 
^ rights by ignorance or indigence. The means of solving these 

* great social problems, lies in the Christian civilisation of the 

* entire people by the public school.” In Ireland on the other 
hand, we have had for centuries intelligent but tyrannical land- 
lords, who ruled, with a rod of iron, the tenantry tney abandoned 
to ignorance. 

Nor does the example of “ Young Bengal" incline us to post- 
pone the enlightenment of the masses. How many natives 
have been educated in English, who, like their predecessors in 
Mogul times, glory in not knowing the language of the common 
people — the profanum vuJgus, and therefore ■ give them no 
knowledge— respecting the ryots they can say with Horace, 
odi et arceo. Young Bengal, equally with the proud Brahman, 
despises “the vulgar tongue" reminding us of the English 
squires in Locke's days, who could not write correct English, 
— ^though they could “ sport Latin verses." And this is 
justified on the plea there is so little in Ben^i to read. Well, 
supposing it to be so — is not this, on the prmciple that “ it is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” a reason why the langiiage 
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should bo enriched by those who havo got the wealth of ano- 
ther t<mgue ? Did Dante and Chaucer deapi^ their own tongues 
because ^they wero poor ?— -no I that was just the stimulus to 
prompt them to raise them. 

Of course, those natives who wish their sons to get employ- 
ment in offices, where a knowledge of English is req^te, would 
wish all the Government funds for education to oe given to 
iiglish schools, “ the high road to affluence,” — forgettmg that 
the land revenue of Bengal amounts to three and a half millions 
sterling, besides five millions from salt and opium, and that the 
peasantry have a claim on those revenues for an education 
suited to their circumstances, a quid pro quo. Not only has 
he to suffer rack-renting, and money extorted by foiged 
de^ of the zemindar, but the poor peasant, who in 
Menu's days was forbidden to receive advice from the Sudra, is 
oven now by Young Bengal grudged the smallest pittance to 
enlighten his mind on the commonest subject ; thirty-seven 
millions, using the Beng^ langu^e are still, in the l^giiage of 
Macaulay, to have medical doctrines which would disgrace an 

* English farrier, history abounding with kings thirty feet high, 

* and reigns 30,000 years long, and geography made up of seas of 
‘ treacle and seas of butter.'^ And yet, foi^th, all Knowl€ri« 
is to be excluded, unless tiie people will sit down to an eight 
years' study of a foreign language, with its arbitrary pronuncia- 
tion and intricacy of meaning. English Education, to affect the 
mass, must have a Vemacu&r medium— oil by itself will not 
mix with water. 

If we are to do nothing in Vernacular Education until the 
upper classes are enlightened by English, then let us be con- 
sistent, let us stop our Bible Societies, Vernacular Literature 
Committees, Tract Societies, for they will be of very little use, 
if there be not a correspondent system of Vernacular Educa- 
tion. Can we reckon that those few will cany out the 

E rinciple of “ doing what they can for the benefit of their 
^ favored neigblwursf Does not the voice of history 
show that there are aristocrats in knowledge, who fear lest 
“ the peasant's toe should tread on the courtier's heel*' Oh 1 in 
this country for the spirit of a Howard or a Wilberforce, which 
would prompt the educated babus bo seek out for humanity in its 
lowest d^pUiSy in its dem^ and dMuse among the masses thecheer- 
ing rays of knowledge 1 The voice of history does not show that 
under the Moslem dynasW, the Persian-educated babas ever cared 
much for the masses, or t ^patriotism was a growth of the coun- 
try, — by the interest the English-educated tubas take in Vema- 
edw Educationf we most judge of the truth or not of Sir H. 

Q 1 
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Elliot's remftrk, tliat “ the sacred spark of patriotism is an eaxitic 

* in Bengal, exists but as a name, and an ofi&couring of coU^^ 

' declamations/' Let them bear in mind the memorable wor^ 
of the Council of Education : — “ We are fully alive to the no- 

* o^ity of combining Vernacular with English Education, 
‘ if the influence of the Government schools is to be felt beyond 

* the students who are collected within their walls and of the 
late Hon’ble J. Bethune, “ the students are expected to be the 
^ instruments of reflecting and difliising around them the 
‘ knowledge they have acquired." 

We are thorough advocates for all natives, who have time and 
opportunity,8tudying English ^let this important caution however 
be Dome in mind, “little is done unless such a knowledge of English 

* be imparted as shall enable natives to read a valuable author with 
‘ ease, for ihal which cannot he done with ease by a Hindu^ is 
‘ c&rtavn of wot being done to any grecU eaterd!* There are some 
men, whose knowle^e of India is limited to cities, and to a few 
Anglicized babas, who think the Vernacular can be extirpated 
from this country : we would only ask such to weigh the remarks 
made in a Serampore publication in 1816 : — 

For ideas tw be acquired witb effect in a foreign language, opportunity, 
leisure, inclination, and ability must combine in the case of every indi- 
vidual ; and even then scarcely one in ten would so thoroughly acquire the 
English language as to derive due instruction from the mass of knowledge 
contained therein. These advantages, too, must be renewed to every buc- 
cesBive generation, and the same advantages of opportunity, inclination, 
and sufficient abili^ must unite in the case of each individual. Moreover, 
instruction, to answer its proper design, should be such as to render the 
inhabitants of a country happy in their own sphere, but never to take them 
out of it. Those individuals, however, in whom such ability for acquiring 
the English language, united with due opportunity of improvement, would 
scarcely remain to till the ground, or to labor at any manual occupation ; 
they would therefore, by their education, be unfitted for the ordinary 
camngs of life. On the other hand, the successful exertions of one 
European, in acquiring the langu^es of the country, or of a native in 
acquiring the English language, might, through the medium of the native 
languages, not only diffuse light throughout a whole country, (and at one 
tenth of the expense,) but edighten successive generations to the end of 
time : while knowledge thus imbibed by the common people would serve to 
expand their minds and enrich their language, and at the same time 
render them happy in the humble sphere wherein Providence has placed 
them. 

The difficulties in the way of elevating in intellectual pursuits, a people 
so long dead to the value of knowledge, are of themselves sufficiently 
great, without our aibiing to them the amazing labor of acquiring a new 
and refined language. * * * ♦ 

The labor of instructing so vast a population in a new tongue, wodd 
amredly be greater than that of translating into all their respective 
dialects, whatever it may be oeoessary for the bulk of the people to lean^ 
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Jn this r«^>ect Uie wtaierial of iiiotrncdoii, wfll, for a long time to come, be 
in advance of the means of imparting it ; one year's diligent application to 
the work of tranelation, will furnish more thsm all the schools established 
by Eoropeana will be able to digest in three or four years ; and long before 
the overflow of schools and the growing demand for booT^ be 8u<m as can 
be no longer supplied by the annual product of European translators, 
there is little doubt from preset i^^earances, that Natives will be found 
able to assist in the wwk of translation, and anxious to pursue it even as 
a means of subsistence. 

The time which the lower orders in ever^ country can command for 
intellectual pursuits, is always small ; and in India this should not be 
wasted on attempts to acquire a fcH^ign language, which can be of no 
benefit to them i^ess they can read it with fluency, a scale of proficiency 
which their limited leisure renders impracticable. 

The English cannot colonize in this country as they have 
tfodo in America and Ireland — nor do they intermarry with the 
natives as former conquerors have done, and the tendency of 
things is to substitute naiive agency in various cases, where 
European is now employed — English is spreading, but is die 
improvement of Vernacular Literature keeping an equal 
pace ? 

Latin, for ten centuries, was in Europe the common langue^ 
of intercourse, literature, and theology ; the sole language of 
devotion in the dominant church of Europe, supported by 
the powerful co-operation and patronage, of the universities : and 
even in Sir T. More's time, 1630, a fierce controversy was 
waged as to whether English or Latin were the best medium 
for conveying sound usefiu knowledge — but the English Ver- 
nacular has since taken the place of the Latin. The Portuguese 
language was for a century and aiialf the coast language of India 
—yet where is it used now ? — And what has become of die 
Fersiariy once the lingua franca / 

Because many natives have a colloquial knowledge of English, 
acquired for commercial or conversational purposes, we are not to 
infer that they know the language. With the Bengali, En- 
glish may be the language of commerce^ but the Vernacular is 
the language of the Iteart, the one is used for public purposes, the 
other is the language of the domestic sphere. “ The foreign lan- 
‘ giiage, like an ofiScial garment, is laid aside in the circle of &mily 
and friends,” die language of the motlier is that of the childrenr-^ 
India has for ages been fed on the shell of knowledge — mere 
words — we want to give them the kernel of ideas. 

Some advocate making English the language of the courts, 
thereby saving Europeans die trouble of learning the languaget 
We would quote for such the advice given by Lord Hastings, 
many years ago, to a student of Fort William College 
* indeed, we wish to know a nadon, it is peculiarly desirable to 
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* possess an independent and extensive &miliarity with its Ian- 

* goage ; it most ^ indispensable when we are ch^ed with the 

* execntion of the most serious and solemn offices of human life,” 
— ^e European should not be a puppet in the bands of a trans- 
lator. On &e question of the feasibihty of making English the 
language of the courts, of turning courts of justice into schools 
of philology, we quote the arguments of the Quarterly Friend 
of India, 1822 : — 

That the Bubstitution of Englifib in the tranBaction of public business 
therefore, would effect its substitution in every domestic cm;le through the 
country, is altogether a paradox. As much as the aggregate of official 
communications falls short of the sum total of private communications 
through the country, in the same proportion do the chances against the 
universal employment of English, out-number those which may appear in 
favor of the p^ect. 

On this subject experience is as rich as it is decisive. The Normans, 
after the conquest of England, impelled by motives of policy as well as of 
hatred, made a strenuous effort to substitute their own lai^uage fo^ that 
of the conquered nation. “ The name of Englishman was turned into 
reproach. None of that race for a hundred years were raised to any 
d^piity in church or state. Their language, and the characters in which 
it was written, were rejected as barbarous ; in all schools, children were 
taught French ; and the laws were administered in no other tongue.” 
Nor was this vigorous encouragement all ; for within twenty years after the 
Norman Invasion, almost the whole of the soil of England had been divid- 
ed among foreigners. And even up to the period of the restoration of the 
English tongue, the ruling members of the state seem to have regarded 
French with undiminished partiality, for in the early part of the reign of 
Edward the Third, “ gentlemen’s children were taught to speak French 
fVom the time they were rocked in the cradle." Neither was this a tran- 
sient experiment; for it was continued with unabated perseverance for 
nearly three hundred years. Here we perceive a combination of advan- 
tages from which, if in any instance, success might surely have been expect- 
ed. All legal and magisterial transactions done in French, — scnools 
opened for teaching it, the original tongue discouraged in every direction, 

and, what was perhaps of equal if not greater consequence, the whole 

body of landed proprietors bent on employing it as the medium of com- 
munication with then- tenantry. — These, efforts are continued moreover for 
a length of time apparently sufficient to hhve rooted out the old and 
despised language even from the remotest villages. On the possession of 
such pre-eminent advantages, those who would patronize similar attempts 
in Inma can scarcely calculate. With all this powerful aid however, the 
project of making French current in England fell to the ground; and 
after three centuries of unavailing exertion, it was publicly renounced 
by the Government ; and the English lan^age restored to the public 
service, not only as a mark of royd favor, but for the greater facility of 
public business. Had the French language, during the period of its 
encouragement, made any impression on the mass of the population, the 
substitution of English by Edward the Third, would have l^n considered 
a fresh instance of tyranny, rather than a distinguished act of grace. 
The puWication almost immediately after this event, of Wickliffe’s trMS- 
latian of the New Testament into English that the sacred Oracles might 
no longer ooutiaue unintelligible to the great body of the people, confinns 
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t^e idea that French had not found its iwj bejond the Court and the great 
families of the realm. 

A few hints to that class of natives in Calcutta who are 
ri^t in admiring English literature, but wrong in despis- 
ing all efforts to improve the literatmre of the common peo- 
ple. We admire the^ taste for English literature, their bold- 
ness in writing against their counti^en’s defects, — but where 
is their patriotism or love of the masses of their countrymen, 
when, instead of lending a helping band to improve the 
literature of their country, they stand aloof, boxmg them- 
selves up with Shakespeare, — ^when for the convenience of the 
Btran^r they would have English in the courts, a language 
entirmy unknown to the pcsasantiy,— when, like the Moslem con- 
querors, they would debar all useful knowledge from thirty-seven 
millions, unless they obtain it through the portals of a difficult 
foreim language, which requires an eigfd years’ study, thus clos- 
ing the temple of knowledge to the millions, unless approached 
through the long and rugg^ road of a foreign language. These 
men, in consequence of despising the Vernacular, are fell- 
ing into the errors of the men of the middle ages, a prone- 
ness to dialecticism, a renunciation of useful tracts of thought 
— they are, in feet, becoming a sort of schoolmen, “ following a 
‘ slavish imitation of foreign models, extinguishing fertility 

* of thought, and all the generous impulses bound up with the 

* speech of our father-land.” Let them beware lest the char- 
acter which Campbell, in his Modem Indiaj gives of many 
natives, should apply to them, “ the extreme selfishness which 

* only looks at a man’s own case, not having any political sym- 
< patny beyond his own sub-division of a class, if even so much,” 
“ Big talkers, little doers, beginning with a flash, ending in 

* smoke.” 

Viewing the prostrate condition of the masses in Bengal, we 
have strong feith in the efficacy of education as a system of 
training. 

** 'Tif education forms tho common mind. 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.** 

“ But we cannot call that a complete education which limits 

* itself to the cultivation of the mere intellect, to the neglect 
‘ of the moral powers ; which does not regard man as a creature 

* destined for eternity, and whose training in school ought to 
‘ bear on that aim,” We fully sympathize with the view, that 
education embraces the cultivation of the mental, physical, 
and moral powers, and deprecat^the education, " contracted 

* by a narrow utilitarianism, which regards as of prime im- 

* portauce the cultivation of the Guides whicn hAe a 
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' naarketable value, and disdains to busy itself cm the question : 

* what reward lies beyond the grave t* But limits assigned 
to our article in this review, restrict us to the first branch of it, 
the intellectual part 

Elementary education, or the mere power of reading and 
writing the vernacular, is not the education we advocate in 
this article : as this is already supplied more or less in 100,000 
schools, in Bengal — what we wish to see is, the sUimd<M'd raised 
in schools generally by being first effected in modd schools— 
b<^8 kept a considerable time at school, by the inducement of 
Rcnolarsnips and prospects of employment, in order to attain 
high proficiency. The remark of Dr. Johnson has much force ; 
“ knowledge always desires increase, it is like fire which 

* must be kindled by some external agent, but which will after- 

* wards propagate itself.” And we believe the elementary 
Vernacular schools of Chinsurah and Calcutta have increased 
the number of English schools ; in feet, wherever there aro 
now good English Schools there were before flourishing 
Vernacular ones. The Government of the North Western 
Provinces said well on this subject, in 1845, “when the 
mind of the whole people h^ been raised to a sense of the- 
importance of knowledge, it is natural to suppose that many 
from the mass will advance further, and cultivate literature for 
the higher rewards it offers, or even for the pleasure which, 
its acquisition offers." 

While warm friends, as we before stated, to the imparting 
English as necessary to a classical education, we cannot apply 
the term national or popular education to any which is not 
conveyed through the language of the people^ i. e., of forty mil- 
lions m Bengal Now in Holland, with a language used by only 
about two millions and a half, Hutch is the language of the 
schools ; and 30,445 in 1 835, received education through that 
medium, or 72 i per cent of the school-going population ; in 
Bengal, Government have about 1,400 pupils in Bengali^ 
or one in eve^ seven hundred and twenty thousand of the 
population ! England resounds with the cry of ragged-schools 
and education for the mosses. We trust Bengal will 
soon hear the same cry, and that the Government — which 
under Duncan, directed its sympathies to infimts, by abolishing 
infanticide, and is now doing the same amone the Kajputs and 
in the Punjab — which, under Wellesley, prohibited infants be- 
ing thrown into the maw of alligators at Sougur island — which, 
under Lord W. Bentinck; snatened the widows from the pyre, 
and ^rescued the inoffensive traveller &om the noose of the 
thug will do something for the enlightenment of the messes. 
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In Pmssia and the otheik States of Germany, qU parents 
are compelled by law to send their children to school And 
no person can be admitted to confire^on without a certificate 
of being educated. In Austria, ability to read and write ia 
requisite for marriage. In Bengal, with its thirty-seven millions, 
the Government bestows 8,000 Rqpees annually on Vernacular 
Education ! One-Uiirdthe s^ory of a Collector of the revenue ! 
As much is expended on 200 prisoners in jsuls. How different 
is it in America. ^Ijeatom in his Eduoaiional ImtUiUiona 
oj tJie United Siodes, remarks : — 

**Iii America, popular education has from the beginning been based 
upon the idea of citizenship, not of philanthropj. There the gift of 
education to the people has not been considered merely as an act of charity 
to Jie poor, but as a privilege which every citizen, as such, had a right to 
claim, and a duty which, by virtue of the social contract, every citizen 
binds himself to fulfil \ and for the purpose of bestowing such ^ucation, 
(that is to say, the minimum of knowledge which every citizen ought to 
possess), the State is entitled to tax the community ; whereas, the higher 
Dranches of education, which only a small number oi the people have the 
means of acquiring, have been looked upon as matters concemmg only those 
individuals who are anxious to avail themselves thereof, and have in con- 
sequence been left to private enterprise ; the general force of circumstances, 
and the encouragement held out by the emoluments bestowed by the State 
on its servants, being regarded as sufficient inducements, to those who 
aspire to enter the public service, to acquire the necessary knowledge. 
The immediate consequences hereof are, that while in America we find 
most excellent popular schools, maintained at the expense of the State, 
there are but few institutions connected with the higher branches of edu- 
cation which do not owe their origin and maintenance solely to the exer- 
tions of individuals or private associations.” 

In Germany seventy years ago the chief University lectures 
were delivered in L^izL Madame De Stael tells us in her 
AUemcbgne how utterly Frederic the Great despised his mother- 
tongue — the Franco-Mania being then the nde of Germany. 
Charles the Fifth could say, “ he would speak Gferman to hia 
horses” Frederic the Great, who raised rrussia from being » 
Ihikedom to be an Empire, wished to change the language of 
the people to French, but he could not conquer its language. 
Yet now different now I when the German Vernacular has 
not only gained the ascendancy over French, but is also tak- 
ing the same position almost as Latin did in the middle 
ages in Europe, as ^e language of the literati. 

To take an illustration from a country which now calls for 
the particular attention of England — Hussia — the Czar, with all 
bis arbitrary rule, has ^ot credit from even his bitterest ene- 
mies for his exertions m the emancipation of the peasants ; 
but the Aristocracy, “ Uie Young Moscovy” party, has been 
much opposed to him in this plam Now even in Ilusaia*oue> 
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•ninth of the school-filing popalation receire instroctaon. 
In Russia formerly all the nobles at court spoke only French— 
the preset Czar set himself against that system, and required 
Russian to be spoken — since that a remarkable change has taken 

C l, the nobles now take more interest in the cultivation of 
ian literature, and a great impulse has been mven to indi- 

g enous literature. See “ Introductory Reyiew^^ of Russian 
terature in Russian Life in the Caucasus. 

The circumstances of unhappy Ireland read us a solemn lesson. 
The English Government pas^ Acts of Parliament without 
number to suppress utterly the Irish langfu^e, enforced by deeds 
of blood that would have disgraced the Spaniards in Mexico. 
In Elizabeth's time even the king of Denmark was refus- 
ed by the English Government, the services of an Irishman 
to translate msh MSS., lest that should injure English 
interests I Henry the Eighth reouired a knowledge of English 
as the sine qua non for a Church-living in Ireland, — he got men 
who knew nothing of the people. Subsequently it was enacted, in 
case the minister could not read the semce in English, he might 
read it to the people in LatiUj but not in Irish — history teUs the 
results. But Bisnop Bedell took a difterent view, and at sixty 
years old sat down to the study of the Irish. James the First 
directed that clergymen knowmg Irish, should have the pre- 
ference in smaller Church-livings, This exclusive Ikiglish 
policy, though protested against by such men as Robert Boyle, 
Archbishop Usher, Bishop Bedell, was applauded by a body 
of Irishmen, who knew nothing of their own country's 
language— but who advocated all judicial and religious pro- 
ceedings being done through English^ as thereby they secured 
a monopoly or office to themselves. Irish is still the language 
of one million, while Societies have recently been founded to 
educate the Irish through their own language, the tongue 
which their mother gave them." 

Close to England we have Wafse^ a country only 120 miles 
long, by 80 broad, which, though six centuries under English rule, 
yet clin^ with great tenacity to its own tongue, and even now 
demand that its bishops and clergy should be Welsh preachers. 

Let us next see what was the system adopted for promoting No- 
tioncd Education in England. By NoAionxil Education we mean 
education of the masses througn their mother tongua The 
cardinal principle of the Government in England in education, 
has been Grants in Aid, — helping men to help themselves. 
Their exertions began in a humble way, in 1842. Pupil teachers 
were trained up in the Norwood School of Industry, and were 
then transforr^ to a practising school in Battersea) given by the 
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present bishop of Sodor and Man, who became the head of it. 
In six years fifteen training schools were established ; there are 
now thirty-five in England and four in Scotland, established at an 
expense of jP 353,402, of which Government has given <£*137,623, 
providing accommodation for 11,179 male, and 768 female stu- 
dents. Apprentices are the most promising, and of these the most 
cZite will be Queen’s scholars. These apprentices at a school, spend 
one hour and a half daily in receiving separate instruction from 
the master, one hour ana a half in prepa^ion for his lessons, 
and for five hours they have charge of classes ; the master receives 
an annual addition to his salary m proportion to the number of 
his pupils and apprentices ; every apprentice receives from Go- 
vei^iment jPIO in the first year, rising to £20 for the last ; they 
are annually examined, and also stand f(» the Queen’s Scholar- 
ships, “ they will be able to undertake lessons in school manage- 
‘ ment themselves by the light of their previous school experi- 
ence.’* In 1851 there were 3,667 male and 1,960 female pupil 
teachers — this is the system for training up future masters. For 
improving the old Master ^ certificates with pecuniary advantages 
are given to those who pass an examination in certain subjects. 
In 1851 there were 846 masters and 328 mistresses certificated, 
Government granted 16,473 in augmentation of salaries to 
948 teachers, who had chaige of 104,958 scholars. 

Inspection is another essential part of their system. There 
are now twenty-five inspectors and nine sub-inspectors, at an ex- 
pense of ri^26,000; they visit schools, difiuse the result of their ex- 
perience, stimulate the exertions of the teachers, raise the stan- 
dard of education, spread an acquaintence with improved me- 
thods and books, “their visits have impressed the humbler 

* classes with a sense of the vigilant care of the Government 

* for their well being." School &oks of an improved kind are 
granted at reduced rates, a list of the best school books in Eng- 
hmd was published, and the Government entered into an ar- 
rangement with the publishers to have them at 43 per cent 
less than the publisning price, and they made a reduction, 
of one-third from this pnce for grants. Model schools were esta- 
blished in each distnct, a single efiective school held up as 

* a model to a district is a realized idea, which places the entire 

* problem of education before observers in a new light” 

£ut it may be said, why should Government interfere in Ben- 
gal ? leave education to the natives themselves — ^act (m ihelaissez 
/dire system. — We believe education to be a re-eonstruction 
of society, and that all mere voluntary efforts for such a purpose 
would be like baling out the ocean with a bucket The rich can 
take care of tbemsSves ; they hare shewn they have the meani 

ft 1 
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and willingness to pay for an English education ; not so with the 
masses unequal to seli-education. To protect the weak who can- 
not plead for themselves, is the dut 3 r of Government ; who by the . 
perpetual settlement ^ve the ryot into the feudal hands of the 
S^mindar, and thus the chance of creating a body of peasant 
proprietors was lost forever. Mr. Kaye, in his “ social condition 
and education of the people,"’ has shewn that “ where the land is 
cultivated by day laborers and tenants at will, the peasantry are 
ignorant and debased.” Education therefore is the only compen- 
Bation the Government can nov^ve the peasantry for this yoke 
thoy have imposed on them The idea of elevating the people 
was unknown to the Romans, Greeks, Hindus or Musalmans. 
It is one of the results of the genius of Christianity, of him whom 
tho common people heard ^adly. 

In Christian Europe the Prussian Government first recognized 
the duty of Governments to provide for the education of tho 
whole body of its subjects ; and in the United States of Ameri- 
ca, where there is no established Church, popular education is re- 
garded as the duty of the Government, whicrx fully recognizes tho 
truth of Macaulay’s axiom, “ he who has the right to hang tho 
‘ people, must certainly also have the right to educate them.” 

Government pays heavily for crime iruthe cost of the police 
establishments and jails, in which 26,000 prisoners are supported. 
There are sixty-one jails in Bengal and Behar, and the expense 
of jail establishments, guards, buildings, and food, makes the cost 
of each prisoner to tho State forty- three rupees and nine annas 
per annum ! Now prevention is better than cure — is cheaper 
and more eflectual to pay tho school-master than the policeman 
and tho jailor. In New York State, it was lately calculated that 
out of nearly 28,000 persons convicted of crime, “but 128 had 
enjoyed tho benefits of a good common-school education.” The 
prisoners in Ben^ do not come from the class who attend Eng- 
lish schools, and therefore we require schools to act on them and 
save them fix)m being the food of the jail and the gallows. 

Government draws from the land in Bengal and Behar a re- 
venue of three millions sterling annually, five-eighths of which is 
the produce of the land, Now, on the princi^e of the law of 
Moses, “thou slialt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com,” 
tho peasant, the industrious bee, should share in the honey, 
the iTuit of his labor. 

Government has made many good laws for the natives, but 
what avail these without an enUghtened public opinion ? Burke 
very justly said, “ give me the making the ballads of a nation, and 
‘ 1 will give you the making its laws.” We have spent seventy 
lakhs already in compiling a code for aU India ! centralization 
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with a vengeance !— but as long as the masses are so sunk, evils 
will be remedied by excellent laws, as much as a millstone will 
be cut by a razor. Why do not the darogahs oppress so much 
in the North Western Provinces ? — because they nave a different 
class of people to deal with. 

Who that has read The Revdations of an Orderlyy — its 
startling disclosures of the bribery system among the police, 
“ power turned into money by the sharks, and alligators of our 
legal sea,” when the poor gets little redress, because the Saheb 
“ looks through the spectacles, and hears tlirough the ears of tho 
native official,” some translator it may be — ^a medium devised 
for doing justice to the people, by giving the European no 
inducement to judge for himself I— the system of torturing 
resorted to by the police to extort confessions — the forgery, and 
bribery of the courts, “ where the long purse carries the day” — 
but must bo convinced that some effort ought to be made “that 
the foul harpies, whicli now fill the courts, should give placo 
to virtuous educated men.” The whole head is sick, tho 
whole heart is faint, — employ after a given period no man in a 
Court who has not received a certificate of having passed with 
credit through a Vernacular school In Austria Popular Educa- 
tion has “ diminished the out- breakings of a rude ferocity in 
Bengal nothing has been attempted in any proper way, and 
hence England, which has subdued the Aighan and Sikh, has 
'not subdued the dacoity who “ levies his black mail under tho 
veiy nose of the magistrate.” 

Even Elementary education has its special value in this coun- 
try, when we consider the gross state of ignorance in which thirty- 
seven millions arc sunk, — the giving a superior education to a 
few in English, will not nGceaaarily leaven the mass, who still 
firmly believe all the extravagant absurdities of the Hindu 
Shastras. Surely the introduction of simple lessons on geo- 
graphy and astronomy, would be a vast boon to the country 
in dispelling such darkness. “ A loaf of bread is a small thing 
to a man with a full table : while to a famished prisoner it 
might be little less than life itself.” 

Knowledge is a foe not only to superstition but to caste, with 
all its monstrous assumptions ! 

How are you to meet these errors ? — not so much by thrusting 
tlie blazing torch of English truth on eyes weakened by mental 
disease, — no, the light must be let in gradually, and through their 
owTi loved medium, as a writer in the EdAnlnirgh Review, No. 
XXVin,p. 208, remarks, “ the vernacularism of learning pro- 
‘ duced a greater effect (in the fifteenth century) in disabusing 
‘ the gener^ intellect of the prejudices of books, and of those 
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' existing institutions and opinions, than all the rest of the glori> 
‘ ons erents and discoreries of that age which witnessed it" 
Look at the condition of the peasantry, sunk in as low a 
state of brutal i^orance as are the characters mentioned in 
Unde Tom’s Cabm. Would there were the pen of a Dickens or 
a Crabbe in this country, to draw a vivid picture of their state, — 
of the tortures inflicted by the Zemindars, — the forgery of deeds, 
— the evils of the Tnahaja/n system, keeping the unfortunate 
peasants sunk for life in debt It is time for the British people, 
who gave twenty millions sterling for the emancipation of the 
slaves in the "West Indies, to look to the condition of the unfortu- 
nate peasantry of Ben^l, whose greatest oppressors are their own 
count^men, who are debarred access to justice by the myrmidous 
of native officials, whose sole aim from time immemorial has 
been to turn power into money,— where so little regard to truth is 
entertained, that false witnesses are a regular matter of traffic, 
hired for four annas a day to swear white is black, — ^where the 
Zemindars rule with all the atrocities and violence of the rob- 
ber chieftains of the Rhine in former days, men who, by the 
mistaken policy of the permanent settlement of 1793, were raised 
from being pauper aana-culottes collectors to become Lords of 
the soil, dim terra. Against this system of oppression we must 
wield the weapon of knowledge. Enlighten the peasant’s mind, 
and he will, not be the mere tool of the Zemindars. “ This 

* state of mental degradation disqualifies them from resisting 
‘ oppression, and prepares them to become the willing slaves (3 
‘ any who will supply them with the means of immediate gratifi- 
‘ cation, though succeeded by years of debt and bondage." 
And yet this people is admitted to be naturally very intelligent ; 
they have ovin^ such a desire for education, as to have 
100,000 Vernacular schools among them ; 32 per cent of the 
Bchool-going population of Bengal attend the common schools, 
while in Agra only d\ per cent do so. Yet as fer as respects 
an enlightened education, the peasant is left to stagnant igno- 
rance, except as varied by scenes of dacoity or supersti- 

* tion, a life of toil and a tok futurity, the ineflectual effort 

* of the dark mind to open its eyes on the lig:ht of the spiri- 
‘ tual worid." He vegetates rather than lives ; in the days of 
Modu the peasant was a mere adacri'ptus glebie, “ the Brahman 
is not to give advice to the Sudra coming from the feet of 
Brahma he was destined to a mere servile state, while the proud 
Brahman despised his Vernacular language j m later days he 
was the object of spoliation by the Mabratta plunderer, and the 
Mogul feudal cHet Lord Cornwallis (loomed him for ever to 
be the serf of tbe Zemindars, and the Council of Education 
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gives 8,000 Ropees annimlly for his education 1 while the wealthy 
mercdiants and zemindars have four lakhs spent on theirs — not 
that we grudge the latter, no, we would it were doubled, but 
why leave the peasant without the bread of elementary education, 
while the rich have the luxuries of Bacon and Milton ? In 
1818 Government reckoned there were 1,60,748 villages in Bengal 
and Behar. We think the remarks of Siljestrom, in his Edncor 
tional Inatituticmg the United States^ are fully applicable 
to Bengal. “We have establishments enough for collecting the 

* revenue, why not then some for teaching the people who create 

t it fpjjQ ahkari system gives le^ establishment to a 

* band of apostles and priests of intemperance among a simple, 

* Tiral sober population yielding a revenue of fifty lakhs. ” 

The precocity of the minds of Hindu lads, their “ remarka- 
ble early power of acquirement,” renders them very favorable 
subjects for Vernacular teacbii^, We have seen this developed 
in a remarkable degree in the Central school of Calcutta, where 
in the Infant Department Bengali children, between the ages 
of three and seven, are taught through ^ngali a number of 
interesting facts in Natural History, Lessons on Objects, Scrip- 
ture History, Geography. We have seen in a Bengali school 
of the Church Missionary Society, in Nudea, Natum History, 
Geomphy, Writing by Dictation, Bengal History taught 

The pei^ntry and middle classes of tne North West have lost 
one of their truest friends in the ever- to-be-lamented death of the 
Honorable J. Thomason, areal fidend of the people, who made two 

Q t objects paramount during his Government — irri^ting the 
s by the appliances of modem science in his great Granges 
Canal — and irrigating the minds of the masses by diffusing the 
healthy current of European ideas through the agreeable medi- 
um of Vernacular education. The Marquess of Dalhousie has 
well remarked of the latter object that “ Mr. Thomason's noblest 
‘ monument is in his system of Vernacular education we 
rejoice that his successor Mr. Colvin is taking up his mantle, 
and that our new Deputy Governor for Bengal will cany out 
his plans in Bengal— but to Mr. Thomason we owe it that, 
while here in Bengal no effort was made on the part of the 
Government, to difiuse knowledge through the Vernacular, 
he quietly but firmly matured his plans and brought his great 
experience of native character, learned away from the haunts 
of Europeans, to bear on the cause of the people ; he unostenta- 
tiously followed iu the track of him oi whom it is said “ Uie 
common people heard him gladly.” 

The peasantry, who bad been from time immemorial, the 
puppets of Modern and Brahminical despots, found in Mr. 
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Thomason a friend, who released &om the shackles of Calcutta 
centralisation, took his yiews of education not from the purlieus 
of Chowringhee but from the people, Fiye years after the 
Calcutta Council of Education h^ delved Mr. Adams’ admir- 
able reports, Mr. Thomason commenced his plan for educa- 
tion in 1843, the last year of existence of that warm friend to 
Yemocular education, Mr. Wilkinson. On the North West 
Provinces being separated from Calcutta, he promulgated the 
statement that “to produce any perceptible impression on the 
‘ public mind, in the North West Provinces, it must bo through 
* the medium of the Vernacular languages.” The smaller English 
schools were abolished, and instruction in English was confined 
to the Colleges. 

In 1845, M>. Tliomason issued a circular to Collectors and 
their subordinates, pointing out how Vernacular reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and mensuration bore on the people’s interests 
—directing that they should encourage the village teachers 
whom the poo|)le select “ Encourage by kindly notice 
‘ and by occasional rewards both the most distinguish- 
‘ od of them and of their scholars ; they might be aided 
‘ by the distribution of books.” Mr Thomason forwarded 
statisticiil tables after Adams’ plan on Vernacular Education 
for them to fill up ; this was followed out by sending to each 
Collector six of tue Indigenous Books on Spelling, Arithmetic, 
Mensuration, to be shewn and lent to rouse tne people to a sense 
of tlioir wants. “ Two important points were aimed at, the 
‘ imparting to tljo peasantry certiiin plain practical, every- 
‘ day knowledge” and that “ the popular mind bavin" been 
‘ roused by a keen sense of personal interest^ a higher 
‘ system of intellectual culture may be universally intro- 
‘ duced.” In 1844, the Dollu Vernacular Translation So- 
ciety was founded, which by 1846, bad published in Urdu 
fifty volumes, containing 14,000 pages, at a cost of about 16,000 
rupees. In 1845, an inspector was appointed to report upon 
Village Schools. Veniacidar Librai'ies were formed for distri- 
buting elementary Vernacular works among the Village Schools; 
rewards for the proficiency of their pupils were oftcred to the 
scliool-masters, fists of the works proposed forstudy were pub- 
lished. A Circular was issued to ail Collectors and Magistrates, 
directing their attention to Vernacular Education and to the 
great principle of it ; “ carw the people with you, aid their 
‘ eftorts rather than remove mom them all stimulus to exertion 
‘ by making all the effort yourself a portion of Adams’ third 
Report was re-printed and circulated among Government Officers, 
and some of it was translated for the guidance of native; speci- 
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mens of various Vernacular works were sent to native officers to 
be shewn to Zemindars, &c. In 1846, the Court of Directors ap- 
proved of Iktr. Thomason taking up Vemacular Education, and 
cordially admitted*' the necessity of giving some powei^l impulse 
‘ to Elementary Education in the North West Provinces/' Six- 
teen thousand five hundred of Mr. Thomason's Elementary 
TrcaJtwcs were sold By 1848, the educational statistics had 
been completed, and measures were taken for the improvement 
of the scnools in four, districts, and a School Book Agent 
appointed to form a centre for all private efforts. He then pro- 
pounded his plan, a zillah visitor on 150 rupees monthly, three 
pergimnah visitors at thirty rupees each, in each Pergunnah six 
Tchsildari school -masters at fifteen rupees each. Four thousand 
five hundred rupees for each district to be given in rewards to 
teachers, a Visitor General to supervise the whole on 1,000 
rupees monthly, and eiglit annas a mile travelling expense, to 
visit the whole of the districts and bo in communication with 
the inspectors. In October 1849, the Court sanctioned an 
annual outlay of 50,000 rupees. In 1850, a volume of Vernacu- 
lar Statistics was published, which shewed the need of Vernacu- 
lar Education and that out of a population of 23,200,000, 
only 08,200 received a???/ education at all. In 1850, eight 
model districts were selected, with eight Zillah Visitors, thirty- 
three Pergunnah Visitors, and fifty-eight Teachers of Tehsil 
Schools. 

The successful working of the Vernacular plan in the N. W. 
Provinces shews how necessary it is to avoid being linked in 
with Calcutta in a centralised system. Had the voice from tho 
ditch been heard, this Vernacular plan of Thomason's would 
never have had a fair trial, neither Rurki nor any of the other 
fair creations of the North West Provinces would have sprung 
into existence Like Lord Hardinge's resolution of 1844 they 
would have been stifled in the ditch. 

In judging of Vernacular Education in the North West Pro- 
vinces we must not look to fine showy results. We have not there 
as inBengal a few first-rate English Schools and a mass of utterly 
neglected Vernacular ones. We should make allowance for the 
bigotry and ignorance that had at first to be encountered, when 
parents thouf^t the schools were nurseries for children, to be kept 
there and afterwards ^crificed to propitiate the Ganges, indig- 
nant at her waters being drawn away for the new can3 ; or that 
Missionaries in tho character of m^cians were to come and 
draw their children away; in Bengal ia 1824 the introduction of 
the picture of a lion emptied a school, the people thought it waa 
a Missionary mantra. In the N. W. within 4 years the number 
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of scholars has been doubled and a powerful impulse has been 
given to Vernacular Literature. 

Schools and School-books reciprocally re-act on each other 
in the way of supply and demand We see this in the N. W. 
Provinces, as the following list of school-books in Hindi, called 
into existence by Thomason’s schools, shows. 

Akshara Depikck a Primer. Balopdesh, illustrated Hindi Primer. Pa- 
tramalika. Forms of Letters. Bhaia'ch^raday.on Syntax, Etymology. 7)A<ir- 
mating Britanla^ or Pass^cs in the life of an upright Thakur. Surtyjmrke- 
luhani, a Tale descriptive of the history anU coi^tution of a village: 
Budhi phaladay^ the Ltfc of an Idle and of an Industrious Youth. Vidyiokvr^ 
Chamber's Rudiments of Knowledge. Samay prabodh, explaining the use of 
tiic Calendar, Computation of Time, JEtm &c. Skudhi Darpaiu, on Clean- 
liness. Ahui Advice to the Prodigal, Idle. Oyan bibaran^ Moral 

Couplets with a II) ndi prose commentary. Gant/uiVoAosA, arithmetic. Khetra 
Chandrika^ Mensuration, a Treatise on Arithmetic on the Pestalozzian Prin- 
ciple. On A^ebra to Quadratic Equations. Qeomttry four books of Eu- 
clid. Mechanxee, Tales, principles of Geometry^ Trigonometry. Baker's 
HydroiUUict^ and Dynamics. Ilann's Conic Sections^ Makajan*^, Speci- 
mens of W riting, Banker’s Accounts. Kitanopdeek on Settlement Papers. 
Gramya-kalpadrum on the Constitution of Zemmdari and Patnidari Villages, 
Tucker’s Selections from TodiTt HinU on Self-impror>emewt. Muirs's selections 
from Sturm's Rc/leetions. Selections from Foley's Natural Theology. Khu- 
golsar^ Prominent Facts of the Solar System. Chitrakari Sar^ Elements of 
Linear Drawings with Diagrams. Shaia Paddheti., on Defects of Indigraona 
Schools and Proposed Remedies. Budhi pmkask., Current News of the We«k, 
with instructive articles on History, Geography, Science, circulated among 
the Schools. 

Ninety-four publications, — and 184,400 copies of the same 
have been put into circulation and gr^ success has crowned 
this department. 

Among the results we may enumerate the high profidency 
attained in pure mathematics by vernacular students of the 
Delhi collega The success of the vernacular classes of Engi- 
neering at Rurki, the students of which are draughted from 
the Vernacular schools — the knowledge of history and politicfd 
economy in the Vernacular department of the Bareilly College. 
The success in the Kasi- district of Muttra, where the boys have 
increased from 110 in 1848 to 1,062 in 1853, many of them 
studying Algebra and Qeome^, chiefly brought about by the 
exertions of one man the Tehsildar of Rose, — 37,000 boys attend 
the schools. The Musalman population have been acted on — 
boys remain longer at school. The Persian is giving way to the 
Hindi and Urdu Vemaculais — the barbarous Ruthi character is 
being superseded by the elegant Nagri. 

In June, 1852, a Cmiral School was o^ned in Am composed 
of flfly-two pupils selected from the Zillah Schools, all l^ged 
and bWded and receiving each two rupees monthly for domes 
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and books, they study Euclid, Alf^bra, Logic, the Geography 
of Asia, Surveying, Cbemist^}^ Dr. Mouat reports of this school 
as follows : — 

In Rending, Writing, Arithraetio, Algebra, Geogrnphy, and History, the 
boys were not only taught, but ha(f attained a larger amount of pro- 
ficiency than will for some tune be reiiuired in teaching the pupils of the 
Tahsilciaree Schools to which they will hereafter bo attached. 

The Zillali Viriitor of the Agra Division, whon» T saw in this School is 
evidently an able otBccr, anil the Pundit a very superior luait of his class. 

The pupils were clean, orderly, earnest and attentive, and in every 
wny superior to the indigenous native teachers. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the amount of beneficial influence that will be produced by the 
dispersion of such a body of teachers throughout the North West Pro- 
vinces. 

Jlut the most remarkable results have boon witnessed in the 
Agra Jail under Dr. Wnlkcr Ho began first in the Mainpuri 
Jail, teaching the prisoners to read from immense alphabet rolls, 
and to write on the black board, lie next introduced his plan in 
1851 into the A^ra Prison. The Inspector of Prisons has re- 
ported of it — “ Nothing is so conducive to tlio improvement of 
‘ discipline a.s jail education." The system of mutual iustruc- 
'tion is adopteil. They are engaged at reading, writing, arith- 
metic from half past four to half past six p. m. Two tnousanil 
receive daily instruction, at an average annual expense of six 
annas a head, or 2 pice a month ! Dr. Walker gives the follow- 
ing account of his system : 

To test the progress of the prisonor-pupilK, voluntary examinations 
are held twice a month, when those who pa.sH satisfactorily, receive as 
prizes the fmoks requiretl for the subsequent examination, and an an ir- 
<-cntivc to future a[>plication, they are furnished with certificates of good 
conduct, which entitles them to send a letter to their relatives and friends, 
and if presented on any Saturday morning within throe months after date, 
to an interview ; flometimes a little sweetmeat and fruit is distributed, and 
a bath in the river Jumna, or a visit to the Iloyal Ganlens at the 7'a|, 
or Sccundra, is permitted, as an additional incentive to study and good 
conduct. 

After having mastered the elementary School Sheets, including the 
Alpbalict, and the enmhination of the Letters, Proper Names, the Multi- 
plication Table, and Tables of Money and Weights, Ac., they are prepared 
ibr the first exammation. 

Before a prisoner can pass the first examination, he must be able, 

I. To read the Surajpur kohami, (a \^i]lsge Tale.) 

II. To repeat the Multiplication Table up to 16x16. 

III. To repeat the Multiplication of Fractions up to Q\X2!i. 

The requirements for the second examination are ; — 

I, Repetition of the former examination. 

II. Arithmetic, including Simple and Compound Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication and Division, Calculations h>r Rates, Commission and 
Simple Interest — (No. II. of Rai Ram Sam Das’ Series, being the text * 
book.) 
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HI. The Patra Malika, or Letter Writer. 

IV. The Kiaam Opiesh ; being a brief explanation of the Reyenue 
Sjatcm and Village Accounts. 

V. The Shuddhi-Darpaii, a popular treatise on Hygiene, explaining the 
adyanta^ex of cleanliness, ineth^ and order. 

VI. rijc Khagol-Sar, a brief treatise on Astronomy, 

The flubject of the third examination is the Mensuration of fields, as 
contained in Part HI. of Rai Ram Sarn Das* Series. 

The sulyccl of the fourth examination is the details of Patwari accounts 
as contained in Part IV. of Rai Ram Sarn Das’ Series. ’ 

The sulijeclH for the fifth examination are : — 

I. Arithmetic, iin ludirig Simple and Compound Proportion, as con- 
tained ill Parts I. and II. of the Ganit Prakash. 

II. The Gyan Clialish Iliburn, Iwing forty moral maxims in verse, with 
explanations and deductions. 

III. The Gunkari-updesh-ka Sankshep or Select Moral Maxims from 
the best stmrccs. 

The flulyects for the sixth examination an; ; — 

I. PractioMS, us contoined in Part IL of the Gianit Prakasb. 

il. Geogru]»liy. 

Dr. Mouat who saw the system in operation in the Jail 
romarlcs respecting? it : 

The old, the middle aged, and the young, the murderer confined for 
life, and the perpetrator of petty Ihreeny paying the penalty of his 
olTencc by a few day« or weeks of imjirisonmcnt, men and women, have 
all iKicn flubjected to the ordeal. Many who were unacquainted with Uie 
alphabet., and to whom the powers of letters in combination had been 
an unknown mystery, until advancing age hatl left them scarcely enough 
of unaided sight to trace tin; letters on the Isjurd, have bi'on taught to 
spell, read, eouneet senienees, iind write. Tlie greatest amount of general 
proficiency whic h has been uttaitied i.i in the use of figures, and multiplying 
them U) an extent (luite unknown to our Knglish system of arithineUe. 
At nil times and in nil ]diices is the sound of many voices heard following 
a lemler in the muUijdicalion of otld, even, and fractional numbers. At 
its appoiiiUHl time it ^K«rvaded every department of the prison, which then 
resemlilfil a vast, animated, calculating machine. As a means of prison 
dinci|iline, it apiiears to me to be imp^sible to over-rate the value and advan- 
tu^es of this system. It leaves the vicious and jll-dia]>oscd no time to ooiicoct 
evil meo-siires. to organize conspiracy, or to comomiiiutc tho^e less steeped 
in crime and hai dcned in vice, than themHclves. To the well disjiofled 
it aflords an occupation, funiislics a means of passing time that would 
otherwise hang heavy, and implants a taste for pursuits, that will render 
them jirolitable meiuliera of society, when again let loose upon the world. 
To some of the prisoners I could perceive that the task was distasteful, 
and a sore punishment, but the majority a]>oke in terms of unfelgn^ 
and I am convinml, sincere gratitude, ol the change for the better, which 
they acknowledged to have been wrought in their condition. The better 
feeling* of tlicir nature have been roused. They are no longer considered 
and treated as savage and dangerous auimols, to be broken into subjection 
by harshness and starvation, and they exhibit many humanizing synu- 
patliies in their demeanour and acts. Not the least creditable port 
of the whole proceeding is the simple and inexpensive machinery by 
which all this Uas been accomplished. The prisoners themselves are the 
chief agents in their own aueligratioo, «nd have exhibited a docility and 
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perseverance that are no mean testa of the success and value of the 
system. 

To this evidence we append the remarks of the late Lieuten- 
ant-Governor : — 

“ The prevalent taste for Mathematics has been seised upon in its practi- 
cal bearing on land Surveying, the niechanical arts, and mercantile transac- 
tions. Euclid is already a mvorite text book, the Surveying compass and 
plane table are rapidly becoming household implements. There is not one 
of the 3,000,000 men, who cultivate the 100,000,000 acres in these cightDis- 
tricts, who may not be taught that the field he tills is a Geometrical figure, 
the extent of which he ought to be able to measure.” 

We now direct our attention to the efforts hitherto made in 
Bengal for the improvement of Vernacular education : 

Mr. Ellerton at Malda established schools in the beginning 
of this century. In 1814', Mr. May began bis first Vernacular 
School in the fort of Chinsura; in June, be bad sixteen 

schools and 951 pupils, which soon increased to twenty-six 
schools, and some ten others six miles below Chin siu*a, visited by 
•Mr. May and his assistants sixty times every three months. In 
1815, Lord Hastings made a monthly grant of GOO rupees to 
the schools. In 1816, there wore 2,136 pupils, and a school for 
instructing teachers was commenced ; in 1818, there were thirty- 
six schools and 3,000 pupils — but Mr. May was cut off by 
death. Mr. Pearson then took charge. Mr. May’s labours excit- 
ed such interest that after his death, money arrived in 
Bengal from friends in America for the support of his schools. 
Mr. Lushington, Secretary to Government, in his “ History of 
Reli^ous and Benevolent Institutions," remarks, “ it may ho 
‘ samly asserted that tho foundation of more extensive and 
‘ higher knowledge is surely laid in tho establishment of those 
‘ schools they were all conducted on the Boll and Tjancaster 
system. Government availed itself of the service of Messrs. 
Pearson and HarW, who w'ere Missionaries, to establish a num- 
ber of Vernacular Schools between Kalna and Chandernagor. 
Mr. May had introduced the I^oincasterian sy.stem into tliem with 
great success — crowds attended tlio schools ; hut tljcir efforts, 
though not having suitable succcHfiw’n, were not followed up. Yet 
the seeds of knowledLm they sowed in the Vernacular liave 
fructified into the English schools which are now' in Chinsurah. 
Some of the best Educational Works in tho Vernacular yvere 
composed for those schools. In 1819, Messrs. Pearson and 
Hariev had under their superintendance, at Chinsurah, seventeen 
schools and 1,500 children, at Bankipur twelve schools, and 
1,266 children, all conducted on the Madras system, and 
supported by Government at an expense per mensem of 800 
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lapees. Dr. Beirs “ Instructionfl for modelliog schools” were 
translated and introduced ; Mr. Pearson writes, “ I have heard 
* it spoken of by the natives as wonderful, to see a boy in 
‘ tears at losing his place in the class.” The Court of Directors 
made a special grant to those schools, the pupils learned more 
ra^dly than in the common schools. 

The Calcutta School Book Society was founded in 1 81 7, to pre- 
pare and publish cheap books for native schools. Ko books, pre- 
vious to 1 81 7, were used in the indigenous schools. In May 1 82 J , 
this Society received from Government a donation of 7,000 
rupees, and a monthly grant of 500 rupees, to be continued 

while its concerns are so judiciously administered.” This 
society ivas very useful in circulating a number of valuable 
works in Bengali, on Geography, Natural History, &?., but wo 
now require veiy cheap books, which can only bo obtained by 
encouraging competition. 

The Caix:utta School Society was formed in 1818, under 
the presidency of the Marquess of Hastings, with the object of 
assisting and improving existing Vernacular Schools, establish- 
ing others, and preparing select pupils of distinguished talents, 
by superior instruction, for becoming teachers and translators : 
and they received in donations in tlie first year 1 0,000 rupees. 
Four native superintendents were appointed, teachers w’ere re- 
warded according to the proficiency of their pupils, thirty of 
the mo.st proficient pupils of the Vernacular Schools were sent 
to the Hindu College to be trained up as teachers and translators, 
— but tliey ended in being keranis ! — An English School was 
established, to be filled by the best pupils of tlie Vernacular 
Schools ; hut this has not promoted Vernacular education. In 
1821 it had 115 Vernacular Schools, containing 8,828 scholars, 
under its patronage, i. e., it gave books, examining and super- 
intending the schools by its officers and agents. In 1828 they 
received a monthly grant of 500 rupees from Government, and 
worked admirably until 1833. The following improvements 
were introduced by this Society into common schools ; 

Printed, insteiul of maiuist'ript, school -liooks are now Lu common nso. 
The hranches formerly taught are now taught more thoroughly ; und iu- 
Dtruction is extended subjects formerly neglected, yiz., the orthography 
of the Bengalee language, geography, and moral truths and obliga- 
tions. The mode of instruction has been ininroved. Formerly the pupils 
were arranged in dilTerent divisions, aeeortliug as they were learning to 
write on the ground with eJmlk, on tlie palm-leaf, on the plautain-Icaf, and 
on papier, respt'ctively ; and each boy was taught separately by the school- 
master in a distinct lesson. The system of touching with the assistance of 
monitors, and of arranging the l>oys in (“lasses, Ibrmed with reference 
to similiu-ity of ability or proficiency, has been adopted ; and as in 
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some iiiBUiioefl it 1 im enabled the teachers to increi^ tlic number 
of their pupils very considerably, and thereby their own cmolu- 
tnenta, it is hoped that it will ultimately have the effect of encour- 
aging men of superior acquirements to undertake the duties of in- 
etructors of youth. A system of superintendence has been ora^izod, 
by the appointment of a pundit and a sircar to each of the four divisions 
into which the schools are distributed. They separately attend two dif- 
ferent schools in the morning and two in the \jveninp, staying at least ouo 
hour at each school, during which time they explain to the teachers any 
parts of the lessons they do not fully comprehend, and examine such of the 
boys as they think pniper in their different acquirements. The destinations 
of the pundits and sircars are frei^uently changtMl, and each of them keeps 
a register, containing the day of the month ; the time of going to, and 
leaving, each school ; the names of the boys examined ; the ])a^e and place 
of the book in which they were examined ; and the names ot the si'hool- 
masters in their own hand- writing — which registers arc submitted to the 
secretaries of the Society every week through the head pundit. Further 
examinations, both public and private, yearly, liaif-yeurly, or <(uartt*rly, os 
necessity or convenience dictated, liave been held in the presence of rc- 
speclablc Euroi^ean and Native gentlemen, when gratuities were given to 
clesiTving teachers, and prizo-lHmks to the bt^st scholars, os well as lHK>ks 
bestowed for the current use of the schools. ' The tendmicy of all 
these measures to raise the character and ([ualincatious of the teachers 
must be apparent; and it is with reference to this tendency that the 
labours of the Calcutta Scho<4 ,Society hav<* received the .H[)ecia] ap- 
jirobation of the Court of Directors. In 1 82.'?, the Court In contirining 
the grant of 500 rupees |>er mouth whicli bad been made to this Society 
by the local Government, made the following remarks : “ The Cal- 

cutta School Society apj^iears to combine with its arrungementa for 

J dving elementary instruction, an arrangement of still greater iiii|>urtance 
or educating teachers for the indigenous schools. This last object we 
deem worthy of ^eat encouragement, .since it is upon the character of 
the indigeuous sdiools that tlie education of tlie great mass of tlu^ 
population must ultimately dcjicnd. 13y training up therefore a class of 
teachers, you provide for the eventual extension of imjiroved educiiiion to 
a jwrtion of the natives of Imlia far exceeding that which any elemen- 
tary instruction that could be immediately liestowcd, would have any 
chance of reaching.” In consequence of the reduction of the Society s 
means, the examinations have licen discontinued since 1833. Unequivocal 
tt»stiinoDy is borne to the great inij)rov(;merit effeeU'«l by the exertions of 
the School Society, l>oth m the methods of instruction eiuployed in the 
Indigenous schools of Calcutta, and in the nature and amount of know- 
ledge communicated ; and I have thus fully cx|ilaine<l the opiTatlons of 
this benevolent association, because they apjarar to me to presijnt an admi- 
rable model, devised by a happy combination of European and Native 
philanthropy and local knowledge, and matured by fifteen years’ cxjHirience, 
on which model, under the fostering care of Government, and at compa- 
ratively little expense, a more extemlcd i>lan might be framed for im- 
proving the entire sysU^m of indigenous ehfmentary schools throughout 
the country. — Adamt Report^ 1835, pyj. 9, 10. 

But Calcutta, with its English schools, was not the place for 
workin[|[ out this plan, and its noble objects wore perverted. The 
money is now spent on a mere English school. 

The Serampore Missionaries, most anxious to spread know- 
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ledge of all kinds among tlie were not neglectful of 

Vernacular Education, In 1816 wiey published their Hints 
relative to Hative Sdwolsy together with an outline of on 
Institution for their extension and management : their plan 
took ; 100 schools soon rose among the natives ; in the first 
year 8,000 rupees were^ received in subscriptions and dona- 
tions — respectable natives sent their children, and in several 
cases the family temple was given as a School- house. 

Their system was a liberal one. Manwala of Instruction were 
provided on the Solar System, the Laws of Attraction, &c., on 
European and Asiatic Geography — on Popular Facts in Nalural 
Philosophy, — Ancisnt History and. Chronology. — Ethics — Ety- 
mology, Sixty Sanskrit lloots, with their 1,000 Bengali deriva- 
tives. 

The Alphabet was learned, according to the shape and sound 
of the letters. Spelling, Grammar, Arithmetic, were taught in 
clas-ses by largo tables. Much general information was conveyed 
V»y Wrilhig by Dictation from a compendium of important 
facts — 

“ Wlicn boys can write neatly, a field Is o\>ene<l for improving the mind 
by dictation alone to any cxt(‘nt which the time of the pupil at f*ch(K)I 
udmitx ; and one printed book for tlio iuoultx>r of each cln-ss, the price of 
which will scarcely cxcecnl tliat of one Table, will l>e suflieieiit for a whole 
ola«.H however nuiuerou!^. A liitie retlection on the nature of thus writing 
from diidJition will eemvinee us, ttm, that it is u most effectual means of 
exmveying instruct ion. It seeun's the atUMitioit of a whole elusn, and 
promotes the improvenu-nt of u ^mpil iu rea<ling, writing, orthography, 
and gramniur, at the same time that it conveys clear and ilistinct ideas to 
the mind. Its advantages relative to fixing ideas in the memory will easily 
ap|K*ur from a review of the process observed in communicating a sen- 
toju^e. Siipjmsc for exunijile that a class of twelve Imys were prepared to 
write from dietution the following three sentences ; 

‘‘ Tlie earth moves round the sun iu three hundred and sixty-five days, 
wliich motion forms the year." 

“ The earth turns round on its own axis once in twenty-four hours, 
which limns day and night ” 

“ The m<K)n encompa.sscs the earth in twenty-nine days and a half, thus 
fonning the lunar month.” 

The whole class being ready, receive and write the first word, and are 
led to exjHjet the next with, calmness and desire, the state of mind best 
suiteil for the reception of ideas ; this heartl and written, they go on gra- 
dual Iv receiving and almost anticipating the idea till the last word leaves 
it full on the mind. These three sentences being written by each of the 
twelve boys, they now turn tliein into a reading exercise, tlie first boy read- 
ing the first sentence aloud, which the rest have also before them iu their 
own hand-writing ; the next boy read? the second, and the next the third ; 
whicli brings the fourth boy to read the first a second time ; and thus with 
the rest, till each sentence will thus have been read four times, while the 
whole class have hod them all written before them, and written too with, 
their own hand. Thus three of the most important facts in nature frst 
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<md then dittincU^ read four times, ipili 6e so imjfressed on the mind 
<M perhaps never to be whoUy obliterated. This will serve to shew with 
what ease and effect the whole of the ideas in these various compendiiuns 
can be communicated ; and if comprised in 450 pages, which might jwrhnps 
be done, the whole, at half a page each day, might be thus written from 
dictation in the space of three years. Thus, whUe the mode of conveying 
these various ideas in short and easy sentences, would mimirably suit them 
for dictation, the methwl of first writing and then repeatedly reading them 
would secure their being retained, in a degree almost equal to that of their 
being committed to memory." 

The masters' pay was regulated by the number and pi'o- 
fickney of the boys writing by dictation — the boys were provid- 
ed with blank books, at a monthly expense of three pice, which 
were examined every month by the Superintendent, as to writing, 
ortl o^pliy, &C. — those books were often read by adults from 
curiosity. A European Superintendent was appointed, and it was 
designed tohave had Eastindian sub-inspectors — n small Normal 
School was commenced, but as a Missionary body, they could 
not devoto sufficient time to them, and these schools wero 
given up. 

The results of Female Education in missions have been, that 
while a few may receive a knowledge of English, the great mass 
have to be instructed through the Vernaculars. The Govern- 
ment cannot leave half the population of the country, which aro 
females, — twenty millions, — in ignorance; an impulse was given 
by that enthusiastic friend to female education, the late lamented 
Jion’ble J. D. Bethune, who gave one lakh of rupees towards the 
object Consideringthe earlymarriage system in this country, the 
interruptions from festivals, the necessity of training to domm- 
tk duties, we see that while a few girls can learn English, the 
great mass must receive knowledge pleasantly and intelligently 
through their own tongue — a mere smattering of English is apt 
in various ca.ses to make a girl discontented and undomesticated. 
The cause of female education is therefore inseparably bound 
up with Vernacular education. Mi-ss Cooke began, in connec- 
tion with the Church Mi.ssionary Society, and under the patron- 
age of the Marchioness of Hastings, female schools in Calcutta, 
in 1821. Though previous to that, some desultory efforts bad 
been made by a few young ladies ; in 1822 she had twenty- 
two schools and 400 pupils. The Central School was founded 
in 1824, and in 1837 the Agarpara Orphan Refuge. 

In 1822 the Christian Knowledge ScKjiety began the system of 
“school circles," each circle containing five Benrali schools, 
and one Central School in which English wa.s tau^t. One of 
those circles was at Russapagla, another at Kasipur, another at 
Howrah ; they contained in 1834, 697 pupils — but being subse- 
quently transferred to the Propagation Society, the fun(£ of the 
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lattefT were appropriAtod to other operatioDs, and the achools 
were given up. 

Mr. Deer commenced Bengali schools with great energy 
and success in Burdwan. In 1823 he had fourteen schools 
of 1,254- boys, l^esides ten girl's schools of 243 pupils. In 
1824 the Rev. T. Thomason, father of the late LieuL-Oo- 
vemor, reported of those schools to Government, that “ the 
boys were greatly brought forward," but that at fourteen or 
fifteen they left the school, and the school-master “ must begin 
' again and again with new pupils, and so proceed in a round of 

* mere elementary reading ad infinitunru^’ With ilr. Tlioma- 
son’s recommendation it was decided “ that certain monthly 

* little suras should be allowed to such scholars as distinguished 

* thcm.solvos by tJicir proliciency, in order to secure their attend- 
‘ anco, and thus promote tlieir further improvement" English 
scholarships were founded then in the liindoo College, but to 
the present day nothing has been done. 

dne Ijondon Missionary Society directed its attention, in 
1819, to Vernacular schools, “impressed with a sense of the 

* exceeding great importance of well conducted schools in 
‘ this country," They established them in 1820, at Chitla, 
and other places, in the neighbourhood of Tallygange, but 
there were strong prejudices at that time amongst the na- 
tives against attending schools where the Scriptures were read. 
Still in 1820, a Vernacular School with twenty-five boys was 
opened in a Imngalo chapel, at Kid<lcrpur, the boys com- 
mitted portions of Scripture to memory, “ and attend also on 
Sabbath mornings during Divine Worship," in Chinsura also 
they attended at the Chapel on Sundays to repeat their 
Catocliisms. 

The (yalcutta ChurcJi Missionary Association had for many 
years 600 cliildren under instruction, in their Vernacular 
schools in Calcutta. The Baptist Missionary Society had also 
several hundreds. But from the difficulty of getting suitable 
Christian teachers many schools were given up. 

Of late the Church of Scotland have taken up Female Ver- 
nacular Schools with energy, and have 400 girls attending 
them in different parts of the suburbs of Calcutta. 

Of Missionary Vernacular Education, which has been left to 
the casual visits of a Missionaiy overburdened with other 
duties, who had no time to study now to improve the teachers 
or tlie subjects taught, we must apply what Siljestrom, in his 
KdaccUional Insiiiuiions of the United Stales remarks, of an- 
other sulfiect ; “ the Eduo^on of the people was in most coun- 
‘ tries left to tlio enterprise of individuals, and was therefore but 
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* too often entirely neglected or restricted to a very imperfect 
‘ knowledge of the Christian doctrines. It was thought enough 
in those s(mools to entrust the teaching of the Scriptures to some 
heathen sirkar, while little knowledge of Grammar, Geography or 
History, was imparted to give an in^ligent reading of the Holy 
Books ! — The religious instruction in Missionary Vernacular 
Schools would have been far more successful, had it been sup- 
plemented by an efficient system of secular instruction. We 
nave no instance of any Missionary body in Bengal appointing 
as a Missionary’s sole duty, the teaching in and superin- 
tendance of male Vernacular schools ; the duty has only occupied 
fragDieiits of time — and yet the work to be done efficiently 
rear ires the entire time. The Missionaiy Vernacular schools 
in Bengal now number 6,470 pupils. 

A fierce warfare was waged m 1835, between the Orientalists 
and Anglicists, as to the media for conveying knowledge. 
One party advocating the Persian and Sansknt, the other the 
English. Our own opinion on this question is very decided, 
ana has been often expressed, that, as the medium ot a higher 
education, English is infinitely preferable to any of the learned 
languages of the East. But it is impossible to over-state the 
importance of taking core that those who receive an English 
educatioi^ do not neglect the study of their own mother tongue, 
while it is certain that the great body of the people must and 
can be educated only through that tongue. 

The abolition in 1835 of Persian as the language of the 
Courts, and the substitution of the Vernaculars, has given a 
considerable impetus to Bengali. The total state of decay 
the study of the Persian language has fallen into, reads a 
lesson to those who, judging from Calcutta experience, fancy 
that English should be made the language of the Courts, thus 
turning Courts of Justice into philological schools, and thereby 
mystifying every thing. The Moslems who had naturalised 
themselves and foundofl colortiea in Bengal, made Persian for 
six centuries the language of the Courts and of business ; every 
native of respectability was obliged to learn it, and no Hindu, 
ignorant of it, could occupy a seat on the bench. Yet where 
is Persian now ? Echo answers whera If Persian has dropped 
after six centuries, what probability of the English succee (ling? 
Mr. J. Shore states on this question Some men have 
‘ the effrontery to propose that to suit their own convenience, 

' the rights and interests of a hundred millions of native in- 

* habitants, who are, arainst their will, subiect to a han^ul of 
‘ English conquerors, snould be completely set at nought !” 
Mr. Marshman has pointed out the evilAof making English 

T 1 
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the medium of communication between the European and a few 
educated natives, “ there is a constant disposition on the part 
‘ of the officers (native) to address a Judge or Magistrate m a 

* language which is not understood by the people^ and thus to 

* exclude iite people from a knowledge of what is going on,** 
But enough on this subject, of which, we trust, that we havo 
heard the last 

Tx>rd W. Bentinck, a warm friend to English Education, did 
not think it beneath his notice to devote the machinery of 
(iovcmment to acquiring the Statistics of Vernacular Educa- 
tion. To him are wo indebted for the three very able reports 
on Education, by W. Adam, in 1835, 18.36, 18.38. 

Mr. Adam was sent by Oovernment to enquire into tlie state 
of Vei'nacular E<hjcation in Bengal and Ilehar — as the result, 
basing Ids suggestions on accurate statistic evidence, he re- 
commended “ Government to affim'd encouragement to existing 
schools, thus calling forth the efforts of the natives — the pre- 
paration of improved class books — the appointment to each 
district of a native emminer of teachers and scholars, with an 
inspector to each five districts — a model Vernacular School 
hi each district, to which promising pupils from the ordinary 
schools should be admissible, to bo paid small stipends in 
order to enable them to continue their studies.” It is now 
1 8")4-, sixteen years havo elapsed, nothing has been done to carry 
out tiioso plans in Bengal. 

Constitutcil as the Bengal Council of Education is, the mem- 
bers residing in Calcutta, a semi-Anglicized city, we could not 
e.xpcct tliom to take up with zeal Vernacular Education. Tlieir 
first act in this case was to set aside Mr. Adams* plan, the only 
one fo^isihlo for this country. Mr. Macaulay, their President, 
knew nothing of the people ; his knowledge of India was Limited 
by the bounds of the Mahratta ditch. In 184-2 various Meetings 
were held of a sub-Committee of the Council of Education, 
for tbo procuring a series of Vernacular Class Books on the 
Histories of Bengal, England, India, the Wonders of Nature 
and Art in India, an Ethnological View of the Uise and 
Fall of Kingdoms, a Compendium of General Geography, 
with a few leading statistical facts, none to exceed 250 octavo 
pages, — they talked, but did little. The Council have, how- 
ever, in uyords, constantly held forth the necessity of “ the 

* ac(]uisition by the students, of a sufficient mastery of the 
‘ Vernacular, to enable them to communicate with facility and 
‘ correctness, in the language of the people, the knowledge ob- 
tained by them,’* In 1844, when an inspector of English schools 
was appointed, they directed part oi his duty to be “ the 
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* extension of the means of instruction in the zillahs/" Of 
late years the Council have been more strict in requiring a 
higher standard of Vernacular knowledge in the Government 
insritutions. We give the following extract from a Circular of 
theirs ; — - 

Fort WiUiam^ A/ay* 1853. 

Sir, — It has long been felt that tho existing Vernacular teats for Senior 
and Junior English Scholarships have failed to produce the results intended 
from them, air., to encourage the pupils of the Government schools and 
colleges to become intimately acquainted with their own mother tongue. 

As the causes which tended to produce such n result, are now susoeptihic 
of being in a great measure removed, the Council have resolved, lor tlie 
future, to exact a higher and more definite standard of Vernacular knoW' 
lei^e, than has hitherto been required. 

For this purpose it has been resolved that the following revised stand- 
ards shall come into operation at the next Scholarship examination. 

JUNIOR sciioLAEsnirs. 

Every candidate for a Junior English Scholarship must exhibit an inti- 
mate acMpmintnnce with Bengali, IJrdu, IIin<U or Uriya Grammar, ond 
must Ik! able to analyze and explain passages from such works in some one 
of those languages, a.s may from time to time l>e selected. 

He must also bo able to translate into the Vernacular, such passages 
from English authors, os may be selected for the purjKise. 

8KNIUR SCIlOLARSlIirS. 

All candidates for Senior English Scholarships will be required to 
translate into their Vernacular tongue, two moderately dlfilcult p:wsages, 
one in prose, the other in verse, from some classical English author ; to 
translate a very difficult passage from the Vernacular into English \ and 
to answer searching 4ptcstions in Vernacular Etymology and Syntax, as 
well as exhibit an intimate ac{|ualntance with the Grammar of his own 
language.” 

In adopting the course of study necessary to carry out the alwvc reso- 
lution, tuc Council <lcsire me to solicit the particular attention of all 
oflicers in charge of colleges or schools to the absolute niH’.essity of in- 
sisting most carefully, os a |)art of the regular course of iustruction, that 
the pupil shall never neglect the double pro<a!SS of translating from English 
into the Vernacular and from the Vernacular into English. 

Mr. BcaJon, the SecroUry totlie Bengal Government, has lately 
founded a prize of 100 Rupees annually, to be dven to tlio beat 
Vernacular scholar of tho year, who can make trie best transla- 
tion from Arabic, Sanskrit, Persian, or English, in prose and 
verse, into either Bengali, Hindi, or Uriya, and vice versA, to be 
written in pure Vernacular, the object being to polish the 
language of the people. 

In Assam, in twenty-two Vernacular Schools were es- 
tablislied at the suggestion of tho Collector of Kamrup, at a cost 
of seventy-nino rupees monthly 1 and contained 795 scholars. 
Difficulty was found in getting suitable teachers — no wonder, the 
salary being throe rupees a ^nontb ; tho amateur superln- 
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tendeDoe of Collectors beiDP found unsatisfactory, in 1844 a 
paid inspector was appointed — Mr. Robinson, who has been ever 
since indefatigably laDoring for their improyement In 1 845 
there were fifty-five schools and 2,257 scholars, which increased 
in 1846 to 3,908, in 1847 to 3,778, in 1850 to 3,934, in 1851 to 
4,025. In 1849 the Inspector recommended making grants of 
books, to encoui^e the masters and pupils, — but Government 
negatived this I Tne results of the experiment here have been 
pronounced by the Commissioner of Revenue, in 1852, to be “ on 

* the whole very satisfactory. When the Vernacular effort was 

* begun, only a hundredth part of the common people could read 

* our books, now they are on a level with others, not only this but 
' the upper classes have been shamed into exerting themselves, 

* they have had a wonderful effect also in encouraging the study 

* of Bengali, which was almost unknown when those schools 
‘ began." Several of the public functionaries in the Province 
have pledged themselves to regard those schools as nurseries 
for the public service, and to give certificated candidates from 
thorn the preference in public employment 

Lord Hardinge proposed, in 1845, establishing 101 schools 
in the tbirty-soven zillabs of Bengal. It was a well meant effort 
on the part of one who declareu in his Minute that, in the 
selection of candidates for Government employ, “ the man who 

* could read and write sJundd have the pvef&i'ence over the one 

* wfi/) could not." But these 101 schools were left without 
any efficient paid superintendence, placed under the Board of 
Revenue, which gave plenty of rules about schools, but no ma- 
chinery for executing them, no one to look efficiently after them, 
the anda now and then putting in his own creatures as teachers, 
4&C. Besides, the Hoard itself was apathetic, and took no real in- 
terest in tire question — those schools now number twenty-nine. 
Collectors, already over-burdened with official duties, were expect- 
ed to supervise in a foreign language, a system of elementary 
education, which, in England, Germany, France and America, is 
considered deserving the whole attention of men who are well 
paid and receive a special training for it As a matter of 
course, these schools liave been failures. We want the Na- 
poleon system of concentration in our educational warfare — press 
on the centre, bring your efforts to bear in compact masses ; — the 
Hindu proverb states of a hundred loose straws, each has but 
the power of a straw, but if these straws be hound together, they 
acquire tenacity and strength. Select particular districts, work 
them thoroughly as model ones, pay your teachers well, hold 
out to the meritorious pupils prospects of employment Pro- 
fessor Hayman Wilson has well etaMj in 1821, m reporting on 
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KatiFe Institutions : — "A Hindu literaiy institation, left with- 
‘ out control, must, in the present state of native principle, be 

* a nonentity.” Respecting the control of local committees, 
he remarks, superintendence should be essentially a duty ; 
‘ the control of a committee, whose members have no time 

* to spare from other occupations, and whose studies do not 

* qualify them for an intimate scrutiny of the objects of the 
‘ institution and competency of its servants, cannot be more 
‘ than occasionally beneficial.” We would encourage local super- 
intendence for Vernacular Schools — only not to make the weight 
of the building rest on it — however, the mere presence of a Go- 
vernment officer occasional!}' would be of use. The plan of 
study in Lord Hardinge's schools was good ; Reading, Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, the History of India and J&engal, 
were the subjects to be taught in each school Twenty mas- 
ters, each at twenty-five rupees monthly, — composed the first 
grade, thirty at twenty rupees, the second grade, and fifty-one at 
fifteen, the tliird gnufe ; the masters were all 'pandits, examined 
for the difterent grades at Fort William College, where 15.9 
candidates presented themselves and were questioned on Bengali 
Composition, Geography, Elementary Astronomy, Arithmetic to 
the Double Rule of Three — thirty-nine passed. The schools, 
three in each zillah, were to be established in the most populous 
towns which the Collector or Deputy Collector might select, 
the scholars to pay monthly fees, and a school-house to be built, 
but no prospects of temporal advancement were held out to 
proficient pupils in those schools ; while valuable situations 
were the reward of attending English schools, the student of the 
Bengali saw only a cut de sac, — in a country like Bengal he 
was expected to pursue “ knowledge for knowledge's sake !” Lord 
Hardinge’s resolution of 1844 has proved a dead letter as far 
as Ben^i is concerned— it is now 1854 I nothing has been done 
in Bengal to carry it out as respects the masses — however, in the 
North Western Brovinces, in August, I85ti, a Government order 
wasissuetl in its spirit requiring a knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing for all Government servants. Mr. Ix)t]ge, the Government 
Inspector, who knew TuAhinn of Bengali, reported on those schools, 
and was even requested to draw up a scheme of school books for 
them — he certainly had not “ the discreet exercise of control” 

In 1838 the managers of tbo Hindu College turned their 
attention to the estanlishment of a Vernacular School,* “ con- 
‘ ducted on a better system than the common Vernacular 
‘ schools, and also to pave the waj for a system of national 

* education, to instruct Hindus thus* in literature and science, 

^ through the medium of the Bengali language, to comprehend 
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‘ a system of political economy, and moral philosophy, in five 
years.” In April, 1841, it opened, the study oi Geometry 
was introduced, and lectures on Ethics were delivered. But 
little encourfi^ement was given by the authorities, though the 
managers recommended that “ five free admissions to the Hindu 
‘ College should be j;iven as prizes to the most successful stu- 
‘ dents/' and that the rules of the Hindu College, which allow- 
ed admission to no student after he was eight years of age, should 
be relaxed in favour of the pupils who had gone through a 
five years' course of study in the patshali — but both proposals 
were negatived, — still the school numbers 200 pupils, who ^xiy 
eiijJil auTias eevchy and that for Vernacular education. It will 
be rc-modcllcd, wo believe, shortly, and affords a splendid field 
for a practising school in connection with a training school 
for teachers. 

Lord William Bentinck won high honors by his abolition 
of Sail, but widowburning has not inflicted one-fifueth of 
the evils on this county, which is now being inflicted by 
medical quacks and empirics, ‘ legalized murderers / — this evil 
cannot ho romediod by any legal enactments, nor by students 
trained up in the English department of the Medical College, 
who charge four rupees a visit (a man and his wife, and two 
children live well in a village on five rupees monthly.) A 
cla.ss of pupils taught tlirough Urdu had been established 
in 1839, having 100 scholarships, and has supplied in a satis- 
factory manner native doctors to the army. To J^ord 
Dalhousie's Government are the peasantry of Bengal, forty 
millions, indebted for the founding of fifty Government scho- 
larships, each of five rupees monthly, in the Medical College, for 
a class of pupils to be instructed through the Bengali language, 
many of whom might be nttacbed to the different thannas. In 
this class we have frequently heard with pleasure lectures in 
Bengali, delivered on anatomy, by IMadhu Sudhan Gupta, tho 
students taking notes ; we have witnessed them dissecting with 
their Bengali MSS. notes before them, we have heard lectures 
also on Materia Medica delivered. The students attend tlio 
clinical lectures in tho Medical College liospital. It is inter- 
esting to trace tho rise of this class. In 1842-43 Dr. Mouat, 
tho late able Secretary of the Council of Education, circulated a 
minute stating, that on tho ground of the expense of supplying 
Sub-Afeistant Surgeons to the millions of Bengal, it was neces- 
sary to have a class trained tlirough tho Bengali language, 
“ men who would be die only checks on the common vendors 
of poisons to consist of one hundr^ persons on scholarships 
of five rupees mondily, trained by two professors selected fixun 
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the passed students : when their studies were completed, to bo 
located at their own choice at thannas, “ thus increasing tenfold 

* the usefulness of the Medical College, by brinring the bless- 
‘ ings of European medicine to the hearths sma homes of the 

* opprest in remote stations, where (Government dispensaries 
‘ could not be established, and thus forming a special medical 
police." Ram Komal Sen, noted for bis Oriental scnolarsbip, pro- 
posed in ISGi, 1,000 rupees as a prize for the best translation, 
into Bengali, of a treatise on Anatomy, Materia Medica, and the 
treatment of the principal diseases prevalent in India. The 
Council of Education cordially agreoa with 'the plan. In his 
proposal the Babu stated, instruction must be given through the 
Veiaacular, the natives studying through an Englisli medium, 
“ have neither time nor disposition, nor means to communicato 

‘ to their countrymen the knowledge they possess. No foreign 

* science or art can bo effectually introduced into any country, 

‘ unless means are eH'octually adopted for communicating 
‘ them through the medium of the language of the country. " 
Previous to tiiis, however, in 1828, Dr. Tytler was appointed 
Anatomical lecturer in the Sanskrit College, with a pandit 
assistant, the students not only bandied the bones of the human 
skeleton without reluctance, but in some instances themselves 
jierformed tlio dissection of the softer parts of animals — “ an 
‘ hospital was proposed to be connected with it, as also thattlio 

* passed pupils should be attached to jails.” A Vernacular Me- 
dical school of thirty stmlents had previously existed under Dr. 
Jameson, a knowledge of Hindustani was required, tliey received 
eiglit rupees monthly during their course or three years’ study, 
and were afterwards posted to civil or military employ, on 
salaries of twenty or thirty rupees monthly, with pensions ; 
instruction through Hindustani was given on Anatomy, Materia 
Medica, and Clinical subjects. Dr. Breton, another professor, 
published various Urdu works on Medical subjects. Previous to 
1807, from fifty to one hundred native doctors used to attend the 
native hospital to study the practice there, and introduce it 
among their countrymen — one of them got so rich as to drive 
in his carriaga 

To a superior class of Vernacular schools, however, must 
we look for a class of candidates, “ with enlightened minds, 

* accustomed to exercise their intellectual powers, and familiar 
‘ with habits of accurate observation, possessed of such a de- 

* greo of literary acquirement as may secure the respect of 
‘ those with whom they are to associate in the exercise of their 

* profession. The learning of its medical profession is afoot 
‘ m Uie tripod of a country's erudition.” Dr. Jackson, in his 
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memorial to the Govemor-CJeneral on the Bengali medical class, 
proposed that these scholarships should be held out as prizes 
to the Veroacular schools, that after a given period no per- 
son should be a candidate, who had not received a training 
in some Vernacular school, and had not obtained a certificate 
of proficiency. 

On July the 3rd, 1847, a school, supported by Government, 
began under Dr. McClelland's auspices in the Botanic 
Gardens which, though of humble pretensions, may be of 
vast consequence in the counti^ — an initiatoiy school for 
teaching the sons of malis, giving them a general edu- 
cation for six hours, while they work in the garden five 
hours daily — thirty- two boys learn Bengali and twelve the 
elements of English. There are a dozen boys studying Xhe no- 
menclature of plants, and their systematic arrangement accord- 
ing to the natural orders, three of them can point out the natural 
order of almost any plant in the garden. It is in fact an 
industrial school ; twenty-five boys receive one rupee twelve 
annas monthly for working in the garden out of school hours. 
A Gum Mohashay is paicf six rupees, and an English teacher 
twelve. We hope to see this excellent institution enlarged, and 
superior teachers attached to it, so that it might be a model agri- 
cultural school, on the plan of that of Vehrus, in Switzerland. 

Adjacent to this school, the Agri-Horticultural Society founded 
in 1847, another school for educating the sons of malis in 
Bengali reading and writing ; the boys are allowed for working 
from two rupees to one rupee four annas monthly. 

Why should we not have, in connection with our Central 
Vernacular schools, malis draughted from those schools, who 
might instruct boys in the practical parts of botany ? Even 
Ireland has seventeen Model Agricultural Schools and nine- 
teen ordinaiy ones, besides nineteen Industrial Schools — 
and though in J805 the Marquis of Wellesley publicly recom- 
mended an Agricultural School being formed at Barrackpur, 
nothing has been dona The North-west has its Kurlu — 
Bengal has nothing. 

We shall now notice some signs of the times favorable for Ver- 
nacular Education. It is a fact that since the commencement of 
this century, 1,400 different works have been published in Benpdi, 
many of them containing able disquisitions on Triedidne.phuoao- 
phy^aWymeboLphyaicayBSi^ religion — a number of these have gone 
through twenty or thirty editions, not less than one million and a 
half of copies of these works have been published andso^, — this 
shows there is a certain reading public — though many of these 
books are not calculated to improve the mind or morals. The 
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only remedy for this^s the creation of a purer taste by schools 
and the production of a healthy Yemaoular literature, on the 
plan of the Vernacular Literature Committee, which has given us 
Robinson Crusoe^ the Life of Olive, and of Raja Prutdpaditya, 
Lamb's Tales, Selections from the native press, and an excellent 
illustrated Magazine. It is a fact that the language has been 
found quite adequate “ to express the subtleties of law and 
philosophy, and to impart the enthusiasm of poetiy,” — that 
30,000 Bengali books issue annually from the Calcutta presses 
— fifty 7iew ones were published in 1852. Even the Musal- 
mans have published thirty books in a dialect half Bengali, half 
Urdu — 1,00, 000 Bengali Almanacks are sold^annually in Calcutta. 
— The recent publication of a Bengali Dictionaiy, the Shabdarn- 
Imdkt, by a native, containing 36,000 words, shows the progress 
and copiousness of the language. The Benrali langu^e, fifty 
years ago was as crude as the Italian before Dante's time — but 
“ Dante rose — and a single man by a single work, the Divine 
Comedie, shewed that his country's language was capable of 
expressing the most lofty and abstract ideas — what may we 
not expect in Bengal \ 

All this has been done, notwithstanding the downright 
apathy of the Government towards the language, though we are 
glad to see an improved tone is rising up on this point, and that 
the Honorable C. H. Cameron, in his plan for a Calcutta Univer- 
sity, states “ that every encouragement which the Government 
‘ can give, would be given to the production of original works 
‘ in the native languages/' Lord Hastings, when he had sub- 
dued the Mahrattas, fostered the Bengali press in 1817, but 
since that it has never enjoyed the smiles of the authorities. 

To any one who appreciates the close connection between 
Sanskrit and the Bengali, — how the latter, like other languages 
used by a hundred millions in India, derives all its expressive- 
ness and technical terminology from the former, (nine-tenths of 
the Bengali is Sanskrit) — the reform in the Sanskrit College of 
Calcutta, whose students are drafted from various zillahs in 
Bengal, cannot be a matter of indifierence. Though founded in 
1 824, this college, except for a short time when Professor Wilson 
introduced the plan of translations, has not, until lately, been 
made a means for enlightening the masses. Its early plans 
contemplated the study of English, medical science and law. 
Though the College was established in Lord Ambeni'a days^yet 
to Ishwar Chandra, the present able Principal, animated by the 
spirit of a Bacon and a Bopp, are we indebted for making 
the institution, besides the mental training given in it by Sans- 

u 1 
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krit, a philological one, a royal academy for, Bengali, a fount for 

K of style, a training school for able philological teachers. 

LS taken the noble Sanskrit away from being the weapon 
of superstition and Brahminical enthralment, to be the lever 
for giving dignity to the langi^e of the masses. What 
Whateley has done for popularizing Ixigic, or Socrates Philo- 
sophy, Ishwar Chandra nas done for facilitating the study of 
Sanskrit Grammar — rendering a study hitherto so abstruse 
as easy as Greek. His grammar and easy reading lessons 
in Sanskrit are now the class books in various English 
schools, where the pupils learn the Bengali Sddhu Bhaskd by his 
system, — and Professor Wilson's statement is verified, that a 
native can be taught Sanskrit in three or four years. 
Instead of youths being “ four or five years engaged on the 
‘ study of Sanskrit Grammar, and not advanced beyond its 
‘ simplest rudiments,” they, after three months' study of the 
declensions and conjugations, begin reading simple Sanskrit sen- 
tences, and then study the Betlea Lettrea and poetic works, thus 
liberalising the mind. For an account of Ish war’s improved 
system, see Eeport of the Committee of Public Instruction for 
1852. His elementary Sanskrit Grammar and Reader, have 
been introduced into the course of study of the Chief Missionary 
Institutions in Calcutta, and into various Mofussil Schools, as 
being the best means of grounding pupils thoroughly in the Ben- 
gali idiom and in Etymology, and in making them familiar with 
technical terms. The Mugdabodha is being gradually displaced 
by the natives ihemaelvea. Ishwar’s name will go down to pos- 
terity with those of Wilkinson of Sehore, and of Dr. Ballantyne 
who has made Bacon intelligible to the pandits of Benares, 
— men who have done so much for enlisting the learned and 
influential classes of this countiy in a course of diffusing enlight- 
ened ideas. 

The employment of pandits for the systematic teaching 
of Bengali to the youths in the Parental, St Paul’s, the Martiniere 
and Mr. Montague’s educational seminaries, for European and 
East Indian youths — its introduction also into the European 
Orphan Asylum, the Normal School, and other schools for fe- 
males, — the increased strictness of the examuifftions in Fort Wil- 
liam College, — the late excellent rules for the examination of 
Civilians and Military men in the Vernaculars, are full of 
hope as increasing the number of Europeans who will 
take an interest in the Vernaculars. Europeans, hitherto, have 
generally despised Oriental studies, through not knowing any 
thing about them, —but the orders of Government requiring Col- 
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lectors and M^strates to itinerate in their districts, will make 
the wants and language of the people better known. We trust 
that Government may soon require a certain Vernacular quali- 
fication from principals and head masters of Colleges, — without 
this they will never be able to exercise an efficient superintendance 
over the lower classes in a school. These classes really form the 
base on which you have to erect your superstructure, — native lads 
will often give long definitions of a word in English, not knowing 
the proper meaning of the word. We have known a lad give the 
correct meaning of the word desert, and yet when translating 
the sentence, “ m the desert of Arabia there are no trees,"" trans- 
lating desert by jiingal, and of another rendering the vnvpoaing 
rocks of Arabia hy pixihanchak — roguish. 

W e have seen a remarkable improvement in the mode of teach- 
ing Bengali carried on in the Hindu College by Babu Bam 
Chandra Mittra, the Vernacular Professor. He aims at making 
the pupils translate idiomatically and closely passages from Eng- 
lish works of a didactic, narrative, or pathetic class ; he then cor- 
rects and points out their errors to the class, he trains them to 
turn common Bengali expressions into elegant ones, and notices 
all the parallel passages to an English word, phrase or sentence, 
which they meet with while translating, as well as their appro- 
priate meanings in the Bengali language, — thus making the stu- 
dents familiar with elegant and idiomatic expressions in the 
English and Vernacular languages simultaneously ; this system 
has been highly approved of by several good Bengali scholars. 

Strenuous and persevering efforts have long been made to cir- 
culate Christian truth among the natives, by preaching, by circu- 
lating the Scriptures and Tracts in the Vernacular. The Calcutta 
Bible Society circulated of Bengali Scriptures, in whole or part, 
in 185.3, 25,208 copies, and since 1811, 779,280 copies, besides 
the Baptists have circulated nearly half a million copies ; in 
whole or in part : in all more than a million I We would only 
remark on this point, “ the soil requires dressing for the seed."" 
And to use the language of Burke, “ The Bible is a collection 
‘ of an infinite variety of cosmogony, theology, history, prophecy, 

" psalmody, morality, apologue, allegory, legislation, ethics, carried 
‘ through different books by diSerent authors."" Had Vernacular 
schools opened the mind, imparted a taste for reading, given a 
better acquaintance with reading, general knowledge, geography 
and ancient history, “ rendering certain terms familiar, which, 

‘ on account of their strangeness, always prove repulsive to the 
* adult or wholly uneducated, when addressed directly on the 
‘ solemn truths of religion,"’ they surely would have been 
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pioneers of religion and “ the most substantial fulcrum on which 
the Christian lever can be brought to work,” — and how much 
more successful might the labours of Missionaries and Tract 
distributors have been. The Bishop of London has shewn 
in his various publications, the value of g^enend knowledge 
in explaining &ripture. — That the Bible is not to operate 
as a mere mantra or charm, independent of the use of our 
faculties. — Schools are more or less calculated to prepare an 
audience for the preacher, “ the intellect and moral sense are 
roused from their torpor.” The Serampore Missionaries, who 
had done so much for Bible circulation, said, in 1817, 
“ without native schools the Scriptures will remain in a great 
' degree unread, and of course inefficient.” How can we expect, 
in ordinary cases, to rouse the mind brutalized by the rudest 
forms of labor, from its physical torpor to the consciousness of 
another life ?” In Ben^l it is as much ignorance, as priestcraft, 
which seals the word of God to the people. The peasant's title 
to the Christian inheritance is in a record which he ought to 
read intelligently. 

The prospect of obtaining situations is what has given of 
late years, the great stimulus to English education here : “ know- 
ledge is merely sought as a means of livelihood,”muBt be the key- 
stone of the arch oi Vernacular education also. According to the 
marketable value of knowledge will be the investment of capital 
and labour — subsequently “ the motive will improve as educa- 
tion advances.” The Prussian and French Governments use the 
same spur. Mr. Marshman in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, Sixth Report^ p. So, states on 
this subject : — 

The number of situations ■which the Government of Bengal and Behar 
has at its disposal, amounts to no fewer than 19,000 of the value of from 
five to thirty rupees a month : which would be exceedingly coveted by that 
class of men who are likely to send their children to the Vernacular schools. 
What I would propose, therefore, is, that those situations should be held 
out as prize* to the most advanced students in those Vernacular schools, 
upon report of the inspector employed by the Gk)vernment- This 
would produce a double advantage. It would induce a very large body 
of the Natives, in fact all men above the labouring classes, to send their 
children to our schools to receive a go^ education, and at the same time 
give the Government a body of superior men for all the inferior offices in 
tiie public service. 

Now in Bengal and Behar we have 1,64!, 613 chowkedars, on 
three rupees a month each, 6,918 burkundazes, at four, 1,747 
paharidars at four, 608 jamidars at eight, 474 mohurrirs at 
7-8, and 446 darogiubs at seventy each. 
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The Bombay Government, in 1852, published a notification 
that the peon who can read and write ia to get the^ preference 
over the one who cannot — a similar one came out in the Agra 
Presidency, but in Bengal no step has been taken in this 
respect, though in the Agra ‘Presidency chuprassis, burkan- 
dazes and all the officials of Government are required to pass 
an examination in reading, writing, and accounts. 

We hold with Aristotle, that as it is the interest of the state 
to check crime, and that as prevention is better than cure, so 
the Magistrate should see that children are educated ; but it 
should be on the principle of “ help them to help themselves,” 
— this is particularly necessary in Bengal, where the natives are 
so disposed to leave every thing in the hands of Government, 
like creeping plants they love to lean on a parent stem. Hence 
we think that, after the English model, the Government should 
limit itself principally to appointing a well-paid staff of exa- 
miners, maaiug grants to schools by way of help, (not to 
supersede private exertion) and having here and there model 
schools. We know various cases of Indigo-planters and others 
who, if aid were granted by the State, would be glad to establish 
Vernacular Schools, to whom, “in their frequentjoumies through 
‘ the villages, inhabited by their cultivators, with the view of 
* examining the state of their crops, a glance at the human 
‘ plants advancing in knowledge would form a source of de- 
' lightful amusement.” 

Ihere is however a party in England who think, that while 
the Government should be the jailor, hangman, policeman, 
doctor of the people, it should do nothing for their education. 
Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, in his work on education, lias shewn 
how this uUra-voluntaryism has failed in England. 

The Natives value education. To impart knowledge to the 
young is esteeme<l an act of religious merit — in many cases 
teachers pay the pupils. Mr. Adam has given in his returns 
the number of children receiving domestic instruction as one- 
third of the community. He and others have calculated 
that there are in Bengal and Behar, 100,000 Vernacular Schools, 
supported by natives. 

ImprovemeTit, and not mere innoifcUion, is the motto of the 
North Western Provinces; let us follow this ; as also the policy 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Calcutta. They wished to 
improve Native Agriculture, as one means to this they have 
periodical distributions of prizes for the common Mab, who 
IS to Horticulture as the Guru Mohofihay is to a school. At a 
late distribution of prizes held in the plain before the Fort we 
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saw 2,500 spectators present, and prizes in* money, &c., were 
distributed to seventy malis, of whom there were 200 in 
attendance. This system has been acted on since 1830. 160 
malis are annually rewarded in this way, and 650 Rs. given in 
prizes and medals. 

But where are teachers to come from ? Ixiok at the number 
of young men that have left our English schools and are seek- 
ing for employment, content with a trifle ; many of them would 
answer as teachers of Geography, and History ; and in fact, it 
would do our native teachers of English schools much service 
were they to commence their pedagogic 'career as teachers in 
Vernacular Schools. We know cases where this class of teachers 
are employed part of the day in an English and part in a 
Vernacular school, and it works well 

We would employ the Guru-Mahashay for the teaching 
of arithmetic. The Guru Mahashay is a fac-simile on Indian 
ground of the Irish Hedge School-master. Fees are regulated by 
the progress of the student ; we would pay hifti so much a head 
for the boys that can write by dictation, to encourage him “ ra- 
ther by premiums offered than by a monthly salaiy.'" Dr. Bell 
drew some of the best parts of his system from this said Guru 
Mohashay system, such as monitors, simultaneous answering, 
learning the letters by writing them, chanting. The Guru Mo- 
hashay has got local influence, the parents have more confidence 
in him than they would have in a stranger, though a superior 
teacher. 

y But a training school for Vernacular teachers is required in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, which will give as superior an 
education in literature through Bengali as is done in the 
Medical College in Medical matters, where lectures in Ben- 
gali are delivered on Anatomy y Materia Medica, Surgery ^ the 
Practice of MedicinCy to fifty students, who aU take notes 
in Bengali. There were 300 candidates for admission to this 
class on its opening. By founding scholarships for superior 
la<l8 in model Mofussil schools, we can get a class of pupil 
teachers ^adually. j 

In the Kishnaghur district a Vernacular training school for 
teachers, in connection with missions, has been in operation for 
the last two years. Instruction is conveyed by lectures on the 
following secular subjects, the students taking notes — P^sical 
Geography, Ancient History, Histories of Greece and Rome, 
Sanskrit Heading, and Bengali Composition. 

The practical suggestions we would offer, as the result of the 
previous remarks, are — still allowing a wide margin for “ local 
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experience/’ leaving the choice of means at the disposal of the 
agent to hold him responsible for the end. 

(1.) Take the plan in the North Western Provinces as the 
model, at the same there should be elasticity in the application 
of general rules,” according as circumstances suggest, and 
suited to an experimental system. 

(2.) The whole management should be not under “the 
vacillating councils of a fluctuating Committee,”^ with its Cal- 
cutta Associations and local prejudices, but, as in the North 
Western Provinces under the L'heut-Qovefnwr^ who, from his 
official position, would be acquainted with the wants and state 
of the Mofiissil, and by his moving about, could avail him- 
self of the experience of others, and particularly of Vernacular 
Inspectors. 

(3.) In connexion with him, as in the North Western Pro- 
vinces, a Visitor General^ on a salary of 1,200 rupees a 
month, a man of position in society, whose recommendation 
and correspondence with Mofussil authorities would carry 
weight, a man of enthusiasm, not discouraged by difficulties, 
one who has faith in the ultimate triumph of ^popular educa- 
tion. His duties would be inspecting scnools in the Mofussil, 
correspondence with teachers and the friends of popular educa- 
tions. The history of the Madressa and other Government insti- 
tutions shows the absolute necessity of a vigilant, active Euro- 
pean superintendance. It is of no use making rules, unless we see 
them acted on — local Committees have proved decided failures. 
Much of the success of Vernacular education in the North West 
Provinces, we attribute to the appointment of Mr. Peed, as 
Visitor General, who, by his position in society, has given dignity 
to the cause of popular enlightenment ; his three reports shew 
how zealously he has acted. The late Hon’ble J. Thomason re- 
marks thus of his appointment, “ but it is also evident that his 
‘ success has been greatly owing to the position he occupied in 
‘ the service. This greatly promoted his influence with the peo- 
' pie with the Native officials and with his brother officers in 
‘ charge of districts, this can be done by no one with so much 
‘ effect as by a Civilian who is on habits of intimate friendship 
‘ with those of his own service;, and to whom all natives look up 

* as to one who at some future day may exercise an immediate 

* influence over their prospects and fortunes.” “ A Visitor General 
‘ proceeding to a native school, would be regarded as a kind- 
‘ ness and an honor, as a connecting link which brings the 

* pupils in contact with the Government of the country, and 
' elevates them in the consideration of their countrymen.” 

(4.) Under the Visitor General Sub -Inspectors, one for each 
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of the zillahs — to visit every school which receives Government 
aid at least twice a year, to car^ out the instructions given 
by Government, to hold examinations of candidates for certifi- 
cates to entitle them to be registered for public employment, 
to distribute prizes to the most deserving teachers. The in- 
structions given to the pergunnah visitors in the North Western 
Provinces, are well adapted to the Lower Provinces. — See 
Tfiomton’s Statistics, pp. 44, 45. 

(6.) Five zillahs, say the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, Hu^li, 
Nuddea, Midnapur, Burdwan, which have a population of five 
millions, to be selected first, the primary object should be 
rather “ intensive effort than extensive.” In the North Western 
Provinces, eight districts were selected ; when the experiment 
was successful, it was extended to the whole of the North 
Western Provinces. A few districts well worked, regarding 
quality more than quantity, would serve as' model districts. At 
the same time, in particular cases, where there is a guarantee of 
effi(^rd8^Lperi7vUndance,Q\d might be extended to other districts. 
Too much must not be attempted at first, “ restricting to a nar- 
‘ rmver sphere and a more select number, with the view of ulti- 
‘ mately and more speedily reaching the entire mass, through the 
‘ instrumentality of thoseawakenedand enlightened.” (Dr.Duff.) 

(6.) Grants in aid. Giving help to all schools, in secular 
education, has been ably advocated by Messrs. Marshman, 
Duff’, Halliday, Trevelyan. Thomason's principle was, “ the 
‘ Government does not intend to establish schools of its 
‘ own, but intends to help the people in establishing schools 
‘ for themselves!' We have 100,000 Vernacular schools in 
Bengal. Besides improving these, there ought to be in cen- 
tral places model schools like the Tehsildar schools of the 
North Western Provinces, established by Government, “ to 
‘ set an example of improved modes of teaching and improved 
' boolts, so as eventually to supersede the common Guru 
‘ Mohashay ones.” 

(7.) A certain number of the following subjects to be 
taught ill schools applying for aid. Writing by Dictation, — 
Mental Arithmetic which traihs to a habit of reasoning and to 
precision of thought, rendering the peasant less a prey to 
fraud— Natural History, — Lessons on olyects, — the History of 
Bengal, with the map — Map cemying, — Physical Geography, — 
Grammar and Etymology, and Ethics. Each school required to 
employ a pandit lor two days a week at least, and a teacher 
of a class superior to the Guru Mohashay, capable of teaching 
Mensuration and Physical Geography. 

(8.) Frospccts in the spirit of Lord Hardinge’s resolution. 
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that the man who can read or write should get the preference 
to one who cannot, to be held out to promising nupils persever- 
ing in the stndiea — such as promotion to the Bengali Medical 
class, Calcutta, where Government has founded fifty scholar- 
ships of the monthly value of five rupees each, tenable for 
three years ; or to be trained as superior agriculturists in the 
Botanical Gardens, with the prospect of receiving salaries rang- 
ing from eight to thirty rupees,— but above all, that the 19,000 
situations ranging from five to thirty rupees monthly, at the 
disposal of the Government of Bengal, might be held out as 
prizes. Learning for learning’s sake” is not the rule in Eng- 
land ; why should we expect it to be so in India ? If we wish 
to have education here like the light of heaven distributed among 
all, “ popular education should be the principal cog-wheel in the 
‘ machinery of the state." Government patronage should bu 
extended to deserving pupils of the schools, 

(9 ) A Vernacular iidrury tobe connected with each school — 
to cherish a taste for reading among teachers; and boys’ books 
might be lent from it, to senior pupils, as exercises in analysis and 
affording materials for essays. These books might be lent to 
persons in the neighbourhood as an amusement for leisure 
hours. By indenting for a copy of every useful Vernacular woik 
that issues from the Calcutta press, a good simply would soon 
be obtained. In the North Western Provinces, Government sub- 
scribe for a number of copies of every valuable Vernacular book, 
and put it on their published lists, so as to give it a wider 
circulation, and encourage private enterprise. Periodicals 
also and a Newspaper like the Satya Pradip might be 
taken in. Schools give the appetite, but libraries must 
supply a healthy food. Without mental food the mind 
sinlw into a state of stagnation. Vernacular Libraries 
have been established by the Bombay Council of E<iucation 
in the chief towns in the interior — we want the fostering 
of a domestic literature, “ cheap, instructive and interesting, 

‘ adapted both to the pecuniary means and mental con- 
‘ Btitution of the people." The people of Nimor, in 1848, 
subscribed 1,397 rupees for the purchase of Vernacular books for 
libraries. Every model school might carry out a recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Mouat’s, “ to have a garden so arranged as to exhibit 

* the classification of plants — the students might study it as a 
' department of Natural Science, and even in lectures oil the 

* structure, economical uses, mode of growth, development and 

* cultivation of plants. The illustrations are always at hand, 
‘ there is nothing in them offensive to native tastes or habits* 

w 1 
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* and ibey are clothed with a perpetual charm of poetic interest 
' that has not been lost upon the classic writers of the East"' 

(10.) Scholar ships in connection with a certain number of su- 
perior schools, to keep boys longer at school, so that “ the living 
principle taught the boy at school, shall be kept alive in the 
breast of the man." These scholarships would enable superior pu- 
pils drafted from the common schools, as from a kind of nursery, 
to lay a deeper foundation of knowledge, and thus create a thirst 
for knowledge, and would give us a superior class of native func- 
tionaries and teachers — students for the Sanscrit College — 
medical students— employ^ in the courts, &c. Five rupees a 
month would enable them “ to protract their course of study, 
‘ also to render their own attainments subservient to the 

* instruction of the lower classes of the students." The Rev. 
T. Thomason, fether of the late Lieut-Govemor, proposed to Go- 
vernment the Verpacular scholarship plan as early as 1824, and 
Mr. W. B. Bayley, in the same year also recommended “ such an 
' allowance to be granted to the cleverest boys, as might induce 

* them to pursue their studies to a later age than they can now 
‘ be expected to do/' Length and variety of study is absolutely 
necessary to quicken and expand the mmd : if 62,000 rupees 
have been annually given by Government in Bengal since 1839 
for English scholarahips m their colleges, surely some en- 
couragement ought to be given to the Vernacular. 
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Art. IL — The Indian AgricvUwral Miaodkbnyy xmhMied 

%t/ndcr Hhs wnwirdmlerace of the AgricfnllmGA and Horti- 

cuMural Society of India, VoL Pwrte 1 , 2 and 3 . 

“ The Agricultural Society of India” was established in this 
city on the 14th September, 1820. It was resolved at the same 
time, that the promotion of Horticulture be considered a 
branch of its main object” The prospectu^ from the pen of 
Dr. Carey, the venerable founder, which will be found in the 
first volume of the Trariaactiona of the Socie^, fully details its 
object, as being the general amelioration of the a^cultural 
CO idition of India. And the means recommended are, 1st, 
collecting information on the innumerable subjects connected 
with the agriculture of the different parts of the country. 
2nd, enhancing the value of the land by improved modes of 
culture, manures, rotation of crops, draining, embankments, &c. 
3rd, the introduction of new and useful plants. 4th, the im- 
provement of the implements of husbandry. 5th, improving 
live-stock 6th, bringing waste lands into a state of cultiva- 
tion, &c. 

It does not appear that the maintenance of a farm or garden, 
for the purpose of making experiments on an extensive scale, 
was contemplated by the founder — and the reasons mven by 
him against such maintenance were forcibly repeated by Mr. 
Leycester, the first President, in his Introductory Discourse 
delivered in 1824, which will also be found in the same volume 
of the Tmnsactione, Speaking of the inability of the Society 
to maintain such an Institution, he says — “ further, were it 
^ possible, still its utility would be doubtful, as no one situa- 

* tion could command ail the advantages of varied soil, situa- 

* tion, elevation, and many other things necessary to the suc- 

* cessful cultivation of all the different productions of Indian 
‘ husbandry.” 

It is quite clear that the policy has been to make the Society 
the depository of “ the information and experience of a body 
‘ of men engaged in the same pursuit, and thereby put every 

* individual m possession of the sum total acquired by them 
‘ all” 

The Society has been in existence for upwards of thirty-two 
years, and has published eight volumes of the Trcmsactionst and 
nearly eight volumes of the J awrncdt the translation of the first 
two volumes of the Transaciiom into Bengali, and three parta 
of the work under review. 

The Tro/neactiona and Journal contain a masa of varied infor- 
mation, on subjects connected with the Agriculture, Hprticul- 
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ture and Floriculture of tliis country. It is true that informa- 
tion on several subjects is not sufficiently practical, and is more- 
over imperfect, but it will, nevertheless, be found not altogether 
without value in the prosecution of enquiry. There is, on the 
other hand, “ a total of the present ideas, the experiments, 
‘ the general practice, and the proposed plans of a ^eat number 
‘ of individuals, combined, indeed, with a history of errors, mis- 

* tahes and failures, which, however injurious to the individuals 
' who make them, are of the utmost advantage to the So- 
' ciety.” 

Dr. Hoyle observes, that “ the skill required for the culture, 
‘ either of indigenous or exotic plants in India, may be dis- 
‘ tinguished into two kinds — 

] . “A practical knowledge of the details of culture in ge- 
neral, or of that peculiar to particular plants.” 

2. “ A knowledge of the principles which are applicable to 

all, and which necessarily influence all results.” 

Those who will refer to the proceedings of the Society will 
find that it has to some extent contributed to the stock of 
such knowledge. 

It is satisfactory to find that the Society has received cordial 
co-operation from the Government, and its interesting labors 
have been in a great measure stimulated by this fortunate cir- 
cumstance ; but it is nevertheless true that it presents a large 
mass of facts, which would never have been ascertained, and 
experiments which perhaps would to this day have been un- 
performed, had it not been in existence. 

There are several staple articles which have engaged the at- 
tention of the Society. 

Dr. Hoyle's work on the culture and commerce of cotton in 
India, is a comprehensive record of the “ measures adopted at 
‘ different periods to improve the culture of cotton in India.” 
From the experiments which have been made in different parts 
of the country it is evident that the improvement of that 
article is not hopeless, when the expense oi its cultivation in 
India is six to nine Rs. against sixty Rupees an acre in Ame- 
rica — when “ there is abundance of land” in the former country 
“fitted for cotton culture; and it might beneficially enter 
' into the rotation series without displacing an acre now em- 

* ployed in growing food.” Is there not ample reason for suppos- 
ing tnat a more practical knowledge of the subject on the part 
of the people would increase the consumption of the article in 
the English market ? Even Bengal, which is generally consi- 
dered inferior to other parts of India for producing good cot- 
ton, ought not to be pronoimced incapable of coming off satis- 
factorily from the ordeal. The failure of Uie experiment by the 
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Society at Akra ought not to be used as an argument ag^nst 
this inference, as in the Report submitted by the Committee 
it has been ascribed to accidental causes — on the contrary the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Patrick of the Fort Gloucester Cotton 
Mills on a portion of the cotton grown on the Akra farm, and 
the reports on the experiments of Mr. Piddington from Bour- 
bon seed, and of Dr. Hufinagle from the upland Georgia seed 
grown at Cossipore, fully support. the inference we have drawn.* 
An intelligent writer in inQ Times of November, 184)5, says, 
“ on the moist and rich parts of Bengal, the American plants 

* run too much into lear Tliis might be obviated by variation 

* in culture ; but the insects are unfortunately also very destruc- 

* ^ive to the American cotton. But even there, some varieties of 
‘ cotton, either indigenous or exotic, may be found suitable to the 

* soil and climate."' Mr. Turner, President of the Commercial As- 
sociation of Manchester, says — you ask what is the Court to 
‘ do as regards those Districts in which American plant will not 

* thrive? My answer is, encourage the growth of the leaf cotton 
‘ that will grow ; induce the natives to pick it carefully, &c. &c. 
‘ Such cotton, though not equal to what 1 expect will yet be grown 

* in India from American seed, will always be saleable and useful 
‘ to the manufacturers of the country at its fair relative value 
‘ compared with other cotton” — Chapman’s Cotton and Com- 
merce of India, page 3. 

In the North Western Provinces of India, which produce very 
fair native cotton, the culture of the American cot-ton failed, 
“ apparently owing to two very dry seasons,” a drawback which 
the completion of the Doab canal has since removed. The 
experiments in the Madras Presidency, and in Central India, 
have been more successful. Dr. Wight, in his evidence be- 
fore the Commons’ Committee (4^^ Report, p. 64), says that 
“ the cultivation of the exotic cotton is a perfectly l^ible 
and profitable occupation of capital in India and that “ it 
is more profitable for the natives to grow American than native 
cotton.” The increase in the export of the East India cotton to 
the English market is a proof oi its more extended cultivation. 


In 1849 the exports were 1,82,079 Bales. 

In 1850 3,09,168 „ 

Increase 1,27,089 „ 


It is stated that cotton from Bundlecund, Broach, Candeish, 
Dharwar, Coimbatore, Tinnevelly, Hyderabad and Nagpore can 
be landed in Liverpool with some profit at about S^cZ. a 
pound. The cotton grown from American seed in Dharwar, 

♦ Transactions, VoL YI., p. 109 to 119. 
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BelgaunijCaiideish, Coimbatore and Tinnevelly “has been highly 
valued by manufacturers, as well fitted for their purposes," and 
frequently sold from fid to a pound. At cme or the recent 
Meetings of the Society some Nagpoor cotton was laid on the 
table ; and it was of so good quality that a mercantile member 
is said to have expressed his readiness to buy several hundred 
tons of it if procurable. 

The great objection to the native cotton is its shorter staple, 
and the unclean manner in which it is grown and picked. 
American saw-gins have been introduced into the country to 
remedy the defects. Both the Government and Society have 
been endeavouring for some time to substitute an improved 
Cotton-cleaning Machine, which should be “ perfect in its action 

* in separating Cotton Wool from the seed, and possess such qua- 

* lities of expedition, simplicity and comparative cheapness, as 
‘ to render it likely to come into practical use." The premium of 
6,000 Rs. so liberally offered by Uovernment, and the Society's 
gold medals, have been awarded to the gins exhibited by Messrs. 
Carver and Co., and Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co. But neither 
of these gins is likely to supersede the simple and cheap 
charka, as the Cottage Machine of the rural population. They 
will however be of use to cleaning establishments that may be 
formed on an extensive scale in central situations.* 

The attention of the Society has also been directed to the 
cultivation of the superior kinds of Sugar-cane. They were in 
the first instance grown in the Society’s Nursery ; and since 1888 
more than 220,000 canes have been distributed to various parts 
of the country. Dr, Royle says “ a European house, however, 

* employed in the culture and manufacture of sugar, and in the 
‘ distilling of rum in the North West of India, writes that they 
‘ found the China cane to he superior to that introduced from 
' the Isle of Bourbon, and now spread over India under the name 
‘ of the Otaheite cane." In “ the statistics of Sugar," pub- 
lished in 1848, the following statement is made ; “ it is an as- 

* certained fact that the cane cultivation in fjower Bengal is fast 
improving from the Otaheite (known by the natives as Bombay) 

* cane, which has been of late years substituted both for the sake 

* of quality and yield." It is difficult to ascertain to what extent 
the ^ciety has been instrumental in the increased cultivation 
of the better kinds of cane. Private enterprise, as well as the 
increasing demand for the article in the English market, have 
no doubt mainly led to the more extended cultivation of Sugar- 

* Since the above was written, we have seen Maokay'g Western In4|^ oontaininff a 
hl(;h1y iDtereating introduction from the pen of Mr. T. Bazelj, Preeideiit of the 
ManoheBter Chamber of Commeroe, in which he clearly shows the capability of India 
to compete with America in the production of cotton. 
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cane in India.^ But it cannot at Uie same time be denied tbat 
such extensive distribution of the cuttinp for a number of 
years by the Society has stimulated and aided the improvement 
of the produce. 

In 1836 Mr. T. Williamson reported favorably on the intro- 
duction of Otaheite Sugar-cane in the Deccan. Dr. Stevenson 
bore similar testimony as regards Lucknow. Captain W. 
Sleeman, who appears to have taken great interest m the distri- 
bution of this Cane throughout the SauKir and Nerbudda territo- 
ries and other parts, also reported on the subject, and to sugar 
of excellent quality” being made in the Nerbudda valley.f 
The China cane grew successfully in Buxar and the Doab. 

In volume YI. of the Journal of the Society, there is a 
practical paper on the subject, written by its late gardener, 
which may be recommended to those who wish to be informed 
on the mode of growing the different kinds of cana The 
paper would have been more complete if it had given the corn- 
parative quantities of saccharine matter which they yield, and 
thus established the order of superiority, which, we believe, is 
now given to the Otaheite cane. 

The eighth volume of the Society's J oumal contains an article 
on the drying process of the Sugar-cane, from the pen of Mr. 
Henley — an enquiring and practical member of the Society. 
As the cultivation of the Beet-root Sugar has extraordinarily in- 
creased on the Continent, and it is grown at a moderate cost, the 
special attention of the Indian Agricultural Community ought 
to be directed to the consideration of the communication in 
question. It would tell powerfully on the increased growth 
and export of the Indian Cane-Sugar, if by the application of 
the drying process it could be exported at a lower price, so as 
to compete with the Beet-root Sugar. 

With regard to fibrous materials, the Museum of the Society 
has been enriched with various specimens, and the information 
collected on the subject is really of a valuable nature. Dr. 
Koxburgh, in his interesting work, states, that besides hemp 
and flax, the malvame tribe abounds in trees which afford 
materials “ fit for cloth, paper and cordage.” A varie^ of 
fibrous specimens have since been brought to the notice of the 
Society, from various parts of the country. The Deyra hemp. 


* The Dumber of big^hs cultivated with cane In Bengal and H. W. Province* 

aooording to the return published in 184^, is 3d,OS,6M 

Ditto Madras 81,947 

Ditto Bombay 77,846 

blggah*. 

t Tronsactions, Vol. IIL 
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which interested Lord Auckland, was submitted to the Societj 
in 1842, and was pronounced by its judges to be “equal in 
color, clearness, length and strength to the best Russian.”* The 
stinging nettle, known “ throughout the lower and centre ranges 
' of the Himalaya by the names of babar, or allow or hicKoOf 

* has been favorably noticed by Captain Rainey, on account of its 

* declared resistance to injury from immersion in water.”t The 

introduction of Mauritius was recommended by 

Mr, Henley, but it was thought that certain species of panda- 
nus “ were commonly employed in Burmah and the Straits for 

* matting, and if pandanus were to supersede jute, it would 

* rather be from tne pandanus of Burman than from Mauritius.” 
Mr. T. Tqnnochy, ^Deputy Collector of Bolundshahar, drew pub- 
lic attention to the aloe. He was instrumental in its exten- 
sive cultivation in Bolund.shahar, and its fibre was subservient 
to various economic purposes, viz., setringies, cordage, &c. 

Mr. Sconce, while at Chittagong, took warm interest in the 
development of its agricultural resources. The hemp and flax 
prepared there under his superintendence were, on the whole, 
good. Mr. Daneef, a practical Belgian farmer, to whom the 
samples were submitted, reported as follows : “ After the favo- 

* rable report 1 have given on these samples, it is almost needless 

* for me to add, that I consider the soil and climate of Chitta- 

* gong to be admirably adapted for the growth of hemp and flax, 

* and particularly for the former. All that appears to be wanted, 

‘ is a proper and cheap mode of preparation, such as I liave 
' attempted to describe. If this is followed out, I think these 

* two stales, especially hemp, are likely to prove a great source 
‘ of pront to parties embarking in their culture.”! Mr. Daneef 
has also informed the Society, from his own practical experi- 
ment, “ of the means at our disposal, in this country, which 

* can readily be made available for the production of flax 

* and its seed. ”§ The Report of the Flax Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Society, contains good suggestions, but the high 
premium of 10,000 Rs. which they recommended the Govern- 
ment to offer for “ ten tons of merchantable flax yielding a 
fair profit in the English market,” was evidently an mjudicious 
measura The poo^ fibre of Nepal and Sikim, sent to the 
Society by Dr. Campbell, was reported upon by Capt Thomp- 
son, who said, “ these have been tested both at the arsenal and 
‘ Government dock-yards, and proved perfectly equal to any and 
‘ all purposes that cordage maae of Russian hemp has hitherto 

• Journal, Vol. I., p. 41. t Journal, Vol. I., p. 381. 

} Journal, Vol. 11 , part ii , p. 361. S Journal, Vol. 1., p. 394, 
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‘ been used for. From the encouraging report upon the cord- 
‘ age, from the heads of both the navm and military depart- 
‘ ments, there seems no reason to doubt that this hemp, and 

* others that are being daily discovered, will completely super- 

* sede the importation of fiurope-made cordaga”* * * § The Mun- 
neepoor rope, sent by Mr. F. Skipwith, is also deserving of en- 
quiry, f In 1848 the attention of the Society was drawn by 
Dr. Campbell, to the Kunckoora fibre of Rungpoor, which, on 
further enquiry, appeared to be the Urtica tenacissima of 
Roxburgh, and “ identical with that from which the superior 

* fabric Known as the ‘ China grcm-chiJi is manufactured, and 
‘ for which there is at present a large demand for the English 
‘ narket.” It is the Calooee of Sumatra, the Ramee of Penang, 
the Pan of the Shans, and the rheea of Assam. J It appears 
that the rheea of Assam can be readily sold in Calcutta for £20 
per ton. According to the opinion of an English broker, there 
13 “ an extensive market for this article.'' The samples that 
were sent to England were considered “ equal to the best sorts 
from China" Dr. Wallich, to whom they were shown, says, “the 
‘ rhea fibre you showed me is, indeed, a vast achievement. I 

* am entitled to speak decisively in this matter, because I utterly 

* failed in producing the article, as did one far greater than me, 

‘ the celebrated Dr. Roxburgh ; so much more credit is due 

* to Col. Jenkins and to Major Hannay, for their complete suc- 

* cess."§ The rhea is cultivated at present on a small scale by 
the dooms or fishermen, and the fibre is used in making nets, 
&C. It sells at eight annas per seer. A more extended cul- 
tivation of the article will, no doubt, enable the grower to sell 
it at a cheaper rate. Dr. Royle quotes it at dP48 to 50 per ton 
in the English market [| 

Major Hannay also deserves the best acknowledgments of the 
Society, for bringing to its notice the cognate species^ of the rhea 
and the aiderh/ymboidia, which, “from the length of the staple, its 

* similarity to silk, and 'its great strength," would command a 
“ high pnce in England." From the accounts of Mr. Gubbins 
and Capt Rainey, it appears that an urtica also grows in 
Simla. Thread prepared from the wild pine-apple plant, was 
submitted to the Society in 1839, by Miss Davy. The 
other fibrous substances which engaged the attention of the 
Society, are the Jubbulpore hemp, muddar, commonly known 

• Journal, VoL VI, p. 141. 

f Jouma], Vol. VIII., p. 45. 

I Journal, VoL VI., p. 30, 209 and 216. 

§ Journal, Vol. VIIL, part iiL 

II Calcutta Gazette, 16th March, 1854. 

Journal, Vol. VIII., part in , p. 88. 
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as the ubkunda tree, which is “ better adapted for cloth 
than cordage”* and the agave contvla of IndorCy which was 
found “ quite equal to the best Russian hemp^”t the chittee 
creeper of Palamow and the moarga fibre of Balsone. The Society 
seems to have taken up in right earnest the subject of the 
improvement of silk and flax at the early stage of its pro- 
ceedings, and in 1838 awarded the Gold Medal to Mr. W\ G. 
Rose, for the best samples of white and yellow raw silk, and 
to Mr.’ G. Law for the second best sample of yellow raw silk. 

We will now proceed to take a short review of the different 
oils which the Slxjiety has been instrumental in making known 
to the public. 

The jychce oil of Bolundshahar which, according to Dr. 
Griffiths, is a genuine euphorbia, was sent to England, where it 
was pronounced to be a “ drying oil of a superior description!* 
How far this oil can supersede the linseed, remains to be as- 
certained. The mowah oil (bassia latifolia) has been used in 
making candles and soap. One great advantage which it has 
over cocoanut oil is, that its steanne is edible. { It can be sold 
extensively in the English market at £35 per ton. The Secre- 
tary of the Society oi Arts, who caused the oil to be subjected 
to an examination, says, “ the elain obtained in this process from 

* tallow is fitting for soap-making and other rough purposes. 

‘ From palm oil it is too much colored to be applicable to many 

* uses ; but that obtained from this oil is supenor to either, and 
‘ in its appearance and properties resembles olive oil, and I think 
‘ for many purposes would be as useful, especially for dyeing.” 
It is supposed that an enterprising European, assisted 
with the information from the Society, exported this oU to 
England, by which he benefitted largely. The butter tree 
of Eumaon is a species of the mahuxi tree, and the sub- 
stances which the former yields are, in a great measure, 
used in the same way. The dhesee akroot, grown in the 
J^izam's dominions, yields a fine oil, which is “ of more com- 
mercial value than linseed, as it is less liable to rancidity,” It 
has been found very useful in painting. The other oils of any 
note, which have been brought to the notice of the Society, 
are the jungly hadam oil, and ram lily which are subservient to 
various economic purposes. 

Of the articles containing tanning properties the Ameri- 
can sumach or dividivi first engaged the attention of the 
Society. This plant was introduce by Dr. Hamilton, and 
raised in the Botanical Garden here in 1835, Mr. Teil 

♦ Journal, Vol. VTIl., p. 132, 

t Journal, Vol. VUL.p. 161. 

I Joaraal Vol. IV., Coirespoudence, p. 211 and Vol. V , Correspondence, p. 81. 
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Ulought that the soil of India is better adapted for its 
growth than that of America,” but “ that, until it is very 
‘ extensively cultivated in this country, it will not, as an article 
‘ of commerce, yield much, or indeed aipr profit whatever to the 
‘ growers.” Mr. Sconce, Collector of Chittagong, brought to the 
notice of the Society the pods of the teree plant, which grows 
in the jungles of that place. Mr. Teil, to whom the pods were 
submitted, reported more favorably on them than those of tho 
dividivi, adding, that, “ if therefore it can be extensively 
‘ grown, not only ai Chittagong, but also in other parts of 
‘ the country, at a moderate expense, I feel confident it 
‘ would become an article of considerable demand in foreign 
‘ markets, besides being extensively used in this country.” 
The Society was favored by Dr. Irvine, with a paper on the 
Resources and Products of Darjeeling. In that paper Dr. Irvino 
alludes to “ the existence, in the forests of Darjeeling, of several 
‘ species of oak affording vaXonia in large (j^uantities, of a quality 
‘ fully equal to that of Smyrna.” Dhah ” or palass tree is 
not likely to bo useful for tanning purposes. 

Information on plants yieldim? coloring substances, is also 
to be found in the records of the &ciety. It is well known that 
munjeet or Indian madder is not equal to the madder of Europe. 
Munjeet grows principally in Nepaul and Saugor. In Nepaul 
it “ thrives best at elevations of 4 to 6,000 feet,” and sells at 
about Rs. 1-14-9 per Calcutta maund. The late Dr. Griffiths 
undertook to furnish a report on the article, but since his death 
the subject remained dormant until it was recently revived by Mr. 
Henley (see Journal Vol. VIII.) The enquiry is still open 
as to what means are necessary for making munjeet enter 
into ” commercial competition ” with the European madder. 
And it is to be hoped that some practical correspondents of tho 
Society will add to its stock of information on this point. 

Major Sleeman brought to the notice of the Society, in 
1838, that the tree which “ yields the best lac” in Mirzapoor 
is the koaum or asun. It is generally produced on the 
dhaky iensa ghouty peemd, beer and ramna.* The compa- 
rative worth of the lac produced on the different trees 
here, remains to be practically known. From 1786 to 1807, 
the East India Company made continued efforts to introduce 
fine grained cochineal into India, and the large expense which 
they incurred from time to time attests the sincere interest 
they took in increasing the resources of this countiy. In 1838 
the late John Bell, to whom the Society is so much indebted, 
took lip the question, which led to mucn useful discussion, but 


Transactions, Vol, VI p. 47, 
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it was settled at the same time that the insect bronj^t from 
Bourbon was not the species known as the grana siXveatre in 
India.* This evidently shows that the cochineal of India has 
not yet approached thp Mexican kind The remarks of Dr. 
Falconer on this subject are worthy of being quotedf 

“ With reference to the discussions to the subject, at some of 

* the late Meetings of the Society, I may remark, that the desi- 
‘ deratum as regards our Indian dominions, does not lie in 
‘ the production of a cochineal which will dye a fine deep colour, 
‘ but in producing an article which will quantitatively yield a 

* remunerating; amount of the dye. 

“ The cochineal raised in the Botanic Garden, during the 

* experiment of 1796, from the insect introduced by Capt Neil- 
‘ son, afforded a color equal in intensity to the best Mexican or 

* Mestique. The same result, at the same time, was produced 

* by Dr. Berry, at Madras, who dyed flannel of a color equal in 
‘ brightness to the best scarlet : the insect experimented on 
‘ was the ‘ grana sylvestra ^ kind, which, by the consent of all 
‘ observers, does not yield more than one -third of the coloring 
‘ matter afforded by the Mexican, Mestique or grana fina. 
‘ Hence, after a trial of twelve years, fostered by a liberal pre- 

* mium, the production of Indian cochineal proved a failure, 
' as a remunerating article of export, although 55,000 lbs. of 
‘ the article had been transmitted to Europe between 1796 and 
‘ 1799. 

“ These objections would appear to apply equally now to the 

* cultivation of the wild cochineal in the North Western Pro- 

* vinces. The expenses of collecting, preparing, and drying 
‘ grana sylvestra, are at least as much, if not greater, than those 

* attending ‘ grana fina, ' while the yield of coloring matter, and 

* commercial value of the former are but one-third of the latter. 

The Punjaub observations and experiments do not seem to 
‘ establish more than the great abundance, facility of production, 

‘ and hardness of the naturalised * grana sylvestra,' for strictly 
‘ speaking, it is not indigenous. But tne growth of grana 
‘ sylvestra, has nowhere, in India at least, been remunerat- 

* ing. Much encouragement is presented, for an experiment, 

* in the growth of cochineal, in the Punjab, but it appears 
‘ to me that it can only be made, with any reasonable pros- 

* pect of success, by introducing the ‘ grana fina.' '’J 


• Transactions, Vol. VL, p, 2S1. 
t Journal, Vol. VIII., p. 33. 

t The Society is also indebted to Dr. Falconer for a consi^ment of chulehuliera or 
dveiug Lichen of the Bimalayah. And it was subsequently farored with no less than 
eighteen kinds from Daigeeliug by Mr. A. Campbell, 
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With regard to the cultivation of grain the S<^iety has not 
been wanting in attention. It has l^en ascertained that the 
Cabul wheat is adapted to meet the wants of the English 
miller.'’* It can be laid down in Calcutta at two rupees per 
maund, Bengal already possesses a superior wheat in the kind 
known in the bazar as the Benares or Pegu wheat, although it 
is often inculcated that Cape and Australian wheats should be 
introduced here. No less than sixteen kinds of foreign wheat 
were grown in Goruckporo, and as there is an infinite diversity 
of soils in India, there is no knowing what may not be grown 
with care and skill. The pissee wheat of Nerbudda, sent to Eng- 
land, by the late Colonel Ousely, an indefatigable contributor 
to the Society, was also pronounced to be “ most invaluable,” 
and is valued at from four to five and six shillings above the 
highest prices of the day.” 

For some years the Society has actively distributed Carolina 
paddy. Major Bogle spoke favorably of the good effects which 
would flow from its introduction into Arracan. In October, 
1848, he had to leave Arracan and join his regiment on the 
Punjab frontier. The accounts of the experiment culture since 
received are not favorable. Mr. Payter, an Indigo-planter of 
Bogra, said, that if Carolina paddy were introduced there, “ it 
would become a staple export of the district” In the 
Malwan zillah (Bombay^ it appears to have succeeded, and the 
natives “ acknowledged its superiority in every respect to the 
country rice.” The new Granada paddy was distributed to 
various parts of the country, and the only place from which 
any satisfactory account of its germination was received, in 
1851, is Darioeling. This paddy is considered better than the 
Carolina paddy, and is said to yield two or three crops from one 
sowing, which has been established by the experiment of Mr. 
Haworth at Cossipoor. As this subject is of vast importance 
to the Bengal zemindars and planters, we trust that the Society 
will not lose sight of it 

Colonel J. de Hezeta and Mr. G. F. Hodgkinson drew 
the attention of the Society to the improvement of the Bengal 
ginger, by means of the West Indian ginger, but it does not 
appear that this suggestion has been attended to. In 1835, 
Ifr. Wallich reported that ginger grown in Kemaoon “ was of 
snperior (juality.” 

^e existence of excellent Government coffee plantations in 
Chota Nagpoor, and the success that has attended the perse- 
vering efforts of Mr. Wheeler, at Hazaril»g, afford proofs of 
the naturalization of the coffee plant in India, in wmch the 


• Journal, Vol. II, p. 637. 
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Society has taken some part by holding out premiums. The plant 
has admirably succeeded in M 3 rsore and in Chittagong, and the 
coffee grown at Russapagla, by Br, Strong, was ranked with St 
Domingo or fair Batavia* 

Daring the administration of Lord William Bentinck, the dis- 
covery of the tea plant as being indigenous in Upper Assam was 
made. Tea plantations have since been extended by Glovemment 
to Deyra Doon, Darjeeling and the Trans-Sutledge territories, and 
although the merit of the acclimation of this useful plant is, no 
doubt, due to Government and to a private Company, the Society 
has not been wanting in its duty in drawing public attention 
to the subject, and thus stimulating enquiry and adventure. 

From Mr. Piddington’s analysis of soils adapted to the culti- 
vation of tobacco, he considers Hinglee the best, and Singoor 
(six boss from Chandemagore) the second best Tobacco has 
however been CTOwn at Diamond Harbour and other localities. 
Dr. Cassonova has given some practical hints in a paper {Transac- 
tiom, Vol. II.) where he thus concludes : “I have no hesitation 
‘ in saying that if the rules mentioned herein are strictly ob- 
‘ served, tne quality of East India tobacco will, undoubtedly, 

‘ improve, and that its culture will in time afford a considerable 
‘ article of exportation."' In 1836 Mr. Piddington announced 
to the Society that Cabul tobacco was a valuable species, which 
may be cultivated throughout Bengal with common care, and 
perhaps, become a valuable export The tobacco of Arracan 
and Bombay shows what may be done here without “ foreign 
seed," while the tobacco grown by the Society from the Virginia 
seed, and pronounced in England “ the best sample of Indian 
tobacco " proves that the soil of Bengal is also adapted for its 
cultivation.f 

There are several gums to which attention has been drawn 
by the Society. In 1832, Lieut Charlton mentions the gum 
copal dti the Nagah hills, and a caoutchouc tree similar to the 
ficus Indica in Assam, Dr. Wallich subsequently named 
hirenm grandiflorum, a native of the Peninsula, as abounding 
in caoutchouc. The Transactions of the Society show that there 
was a good deal of discussion on the article, and it was at last 
determined that “ no doubt can be now entertained that Assam 
‘ is quite capable of competing with any part of the world."J 
It has also been discovered that the juice of muddar is suscep- 
tible of being converted into a substance resembling gutta 
percha, and the milk of the niunsa shij (prickly pear) is being 
also used in the same way by Mr. Cheeck. Dr. Falconer does 

• Transactions, Vol. 11., p. 168. t Trananctions, VoL 111 , p. 111. 

+ TravMctinns, Vol. V., p. 197. 
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not, however, think that it can yet be a substitjate for gntta 
percha ; but its properties may be altered by chemical means. 
We have since learnt from the proceedings oi a late meeting of 
the Society, that Dr. O'Shaughnessy has reported the total inap- 
plicability of muddar extract as a substitute for gutta percha, for 
insulating the wires in Electric Telegraphs, to which purpose 
Capt Hollings, Dr. Riddle, and other correspondents of the 
Society thought it might be applied. 

The efforts of the Society were directed towards the improve- 
ment of cattle. The Committee originally appointed for carry- 
ing out the object, were not san^ne as to the result, as they 
were under an impression that the climate of Bengal would in- 
terfere with the success of the measure ; but they expected better 
results from Northern India. Several exhibitions were, however, 
held, and prizes awarded, but the improvement induced by them 
was not such as to warrant further prosecution of the object 
The Society would, we think, do well to take up the subject 
again at some future period. 

It has been shown that the wool of this country is suscepti- 
ble of great improvement The late Mr. Robert Smith, of 
the Commissariat Department, who possessed an extensive and 
practical knowledge of the subject, made a favorable report on 
certain samples of wool, from a cross breed and Kohistan ewe.* 
He concluded by saying, “ Now that the Indus is open, fine 

* wooled ewes from Mekram and Jhawar, in Beloochistan, might 
‘ be readily procured, instead of breeding from the coarse wocded 
‘ sheep of Patna, and with the Jeypoor sheep to mve size, a cross 
‘ breed might, in a few years, be established on this side of India, 

* which would lay the foundation of much wealth to^owers, and 
‘ benefit the country and revenue materially. In 1844 the 
wool of a cross-breed between a Bengal ewe and an Engliah 
merino ram, was submitted to Mr. T. Southey, of London, who, 
in presenting the sample to the Court of Directors, says, it 

* affords me great gratification in thus demonstrating to your 
‘ Hon'ble Court, a tneory which 1 have long entertained, that 

* the flocks in your Honorable Court's territories in India and 
‘ your dependencies, are capable (with ordinary attention) of 
‘ producing wool, both as to quality and quantity, that would 
‘ become an article of vast importance, both to the flock-owner 

* in India and the British Entire." ^e sample sent by Mr. 
A. Sconce, of Chittagong, of Shanghai wool, was very fair, and 
was well spoken of by Mr. Cowell,t and Mr. Haworth^s report on 
the Tibetiau wool from Dr. Campbell was favorabla 

Of the grasses, the Society has been for some time assiduous 


t Journal, VoL H., part ii,, p. 159. 
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in introdnciiy^ the Guinea grass into tliis country. The inter- 
esting compiJation of Dr. ^ly, viz., Suggestiona fctr extendiiig 
the Uv.UivaXion and Introduction of Umful and 07*na7nental 
Plants, shows the vegetable resources of Uie different parts of 
India, and that the interchange of plants may be beneficially 
worked out. 

It would exceed the limits of this paper, were we to expatiate 
on the points on which we have briefly touched, or to embody all 
the interesting information lying scattered in the pages of the 
Transactions and Journals of the Society. We trust that what 
we have already stated proves the utility of the Society as a 
depository of practical information. To those who have visit- 
ed its museum, abounding in specimens of the varied produc- 
tions and manufactures of the country, and affording proofs of 
its unexplored and boundless resources, it will appear what 
light enmiirers may obtain on agricultural and industrial sub- 
jects. The nursery which the Society has had, since 1836, in 
the Botanical Garden, has added to the stock of its information 
the result of experiments carried on from time to time, and 
enabled it to introduce new and useful plants into the country, 
and distribute them extensively in all its parts. 

The improvement effected by the Society in Horticulture is 
too striking to escape notice. Dr. Carey says, in the Prospec- 
tus; — “ It IS also known and lamented that the state of Horticul- 

* ture in this country is almost as low as that of Agriculture ; 

* so that, except in the gardens of certain Europeans, who at a 

* great expense procure a few articles for the table, there is 

* nothing to be met with, besides a few wild herbs, or garden 

* productions of the most inferior kind. All that is seen of 

* orchards, amounts to no more than clumps of mangoe trees 
‘ crowded together, without judgment, and in which the quality 

* of the fruit is little consulted. The improvement of fruit is 
' almost neglected, and every thing which can contribute to the 
‘ furnishing of our tables with wholesome and agreeable vege- 

* tables and fine fruits, is yet to be commenced ; — not to mention 

* that ornamental gardening is scarcely known." This picture 
was drawn in 1820. In November, 1830, “ the Society had the 

* gratification of learning from their President, the Hon'blo 
‘ Sir Edward Ryan, on his return from the newly established 

* sanatarium at Cherra Poonjee, that many European and 
‘ country vegetables and fruits, principally introduced from 
‘ their garden, were flourishing, and would, in all probability, be 

* successful there.”* 

Those who have attended the recent Horticultural exhibitions 


♦ Transactions, Vol. 11., part vii 
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enquired os to the number of competitors, the localities whence 
they come, and the progressive improvement of several European 
vegetables, which have been fairly acclimated here, will be able 
to form an idea of the benefits which have been derived from 
the Society. Not only have many indigenous and foreign 
vegetables and fruits been improved, but they have been 
brought within the reach of all classes of the community, in 
consequence of cheap prices. 

The late President, Sir John Peter Grant, laid a great stress 
on Horticulture. In his remarks on Col. Sj'kes’ paper, ho 
says, “ the cultivation of these (Horticultural productions), which 
‘ were exotics in England, in Queen Elizabeth’s day, mid for 
‘ some time after the establishment and supply of Covent 
‘ Garden market, instead of bringing every cabbage and cauli- 
‘ flower from Holland, as was then done, lias done as much to 
‘ enrich England, as the culture of more sounding productions, 
‘ and the manufacture of fabrics for exportation, which attract 

* more attention.” Sir John Grant was therefore for extend- 
ing and improving the “ cultivation of potatoes, cauliflowers 
‘ and peas over every part of India.” Col. Sykes has express- 
ed a difterent opinion, which to us appears to he more correct. 
He says, the parallel drawn between the Horticultural wants 

* of England in Elizabeth’s time, and the Horticultural wants of 
‘ India in present days, cannot hold good. England had its 
‘ indigenous sorrel, parsnip, asparagus and carrot, only to 
‘ boast of ; the two fibrous and barely edible weeds. To England 

* therefore every Horticultural product was an inestimable boon. 

* How different the case with India ! I do not believe one 

‘ European in fifty is aware of the number and variety of the 
‘ vegetables and fruits which its fertile soil yields; yet from lists 
‘ before me, I could say that they exceed in the products 

‘ of Europe, and there is nothing in Europe, available to the po- 

* pulation at large, comparable with themangoe, — the grapes of 

* Italy, Spain, and the South of France excepted.” 

In 1842 American ploughs were distributed, which answered 
“exc^dmgly well, in the Gonickpoor district especially.” It is 
diflScult to say to what extent an improvement in the imple- 
ments of husbandry has been effected, when we consider 
tJiat this (juestion has reference to the imture of the soil, to 
which the existing implements are in many instances well 
adapted. 

Not having any returns before us, it is impossible to state 
the present value of land, compared with that of 1820, or the 
extent of waste land since brought into cultivation ; but that 

Y 1 
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improved modes of culture, and the cultiration of useful and 
valuable plants, must have enhanced the value of land, is a 
self-evident proposition. Nor can wo deny that cultivation 
has increased, when we see along the banks of our meandering 
rivers and their tributary streams, cottages and cootees of 
zemindars and planters, resounding in the bustle and alacrity 
of traffic. The Soondcrbun now wears a different aspect, and 
it is to be hoped that the recent order of Lord Dalhousie will 
accelerate itsf reclamation, and convert it into a scene of 
rural activity. 

In 1814 Floriculture was stiperadded to the functions of the 
Society. It has since encouraged the improvement of indigenous, 
and the naturalization of foreign plants, and there is now scarcely 
fl native nursery or a garden in and around this city which does 
not testify tlie good effects of this measure. It is rather re- 
markable that tlie dulce and utile are going hand in hand, for 
every plot of land that contains any vegetables is diversified 
by tubs of rich flowers. The poinsettia pulcherriina is so 
common that its uncommonness, a few years ago, may now be 
well wondered at. 

For the lost four or five years the Society has maintained a 
school for the training of gardeners. They are instructed in the 
rudiments of the Bengali language, and the details of gardening 
practically. This school has educated a number of 'irwXis 
who have gone out of Calcutta, and it now contains twelve 
pupils. It is of great importonco that this school should be 
placed on a more efficient basis, by strengthening its instructive 
Btalf’, and securing the regular supervision of a special com- 
mittee. Every encouragement should also be held to chmsi 
bovj^ to avail themselves of its benefits.* 

We believe the only premium which the Society is now 
holding out is that of 1,000 Rupees for “ a plain and uutechnical 
Treatise on Gardening, as applicable to Bengal." The Society of 
Arts have advertized premia for several objects having refer-* 
ence to the pi od actions of India {Journal Vol. VIII., 'part Hi; 
Selection, p. 96.). The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India should now take up the subject too, and offer prizes for ob- 
jects coming within its reach and scope. The field of operations 
before it is vast and boundless. The construction of Rail-roads 
and Electric Telegraphs has already commenced The finance 
the country is in a more prosperous state tlian it ever was, and, 

• It affords ns much pleasure to state that a number of young malis are being 
brought up in the same manner under the able superin ten deuce of Dr. Falconer of 
the U. Co’s. DuUnie Garden. 
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judging by the condemnation of the pancity of public works 
during the last twenty years, expressed on the late renewal of the 
Charter, we think that there is no doubt but that the attention 
of Government will in future be more directed to the exten- 
sion of the means of inter-communication throughout the coun- 
try. This will develope more and more its resources, call forth 
and encourage talent and invention, stimulate its internal and 
external trade, and elevate its commercial and sogial position. 

We therefore think that the present is the fitting opjportuni- 
ty for the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, to 
Continue acting more vigorously as a pioneer in the good work of 
improvement. Among the fibres, oils, gums, dyes, and other 
suostances of this country, the Society ought to go on discovering 
what are likely to form con^umaM^ and exportcible articles, and 
there ought to be a special committee of practical members for 
canying out this special object It is liardly necessaiy to enter 
into details by mentioning specific articles, which will be sug- 
gested by the requirements of trade. 

In 1805, the Marquis of Wellesley recorded a minute in 
which he said* under these circumstances the Govornor-Gone- 

* ral is satisfied that the establishment of an experimental farm, 

* under proper regulations, in Bengal, would be an object of great 
‘ public utility, and he is persuaded that the expense of such an 

* institution would not prove considerable. The object of tho 
‘ establishment ought to bo, as already stated, tho improvement 

* of the breed of black cattle, the introduction of a better system 
‘ of agriculture than the system now in general use in these ter- 

* ritories, and the reduction of the expense of preparing tlio 
‘ grains for consumption, by the use of machinery, or by otlier 

* means.’' 

In 1835, Lord William Boutinck said to tho Society It is 
‘ impossible not to deplore tho same defective state in the Agri- 
‘ cultural, as in every other science in this country. Look 

* where you will — examine the wiiole scheme of this Indian 
‘ system, and you find the same results — poverty, inferiority, 

‘ degradation, in every shape. For all these evils, knowledge, 
^ knowledge, knowledge, is the universal cure.” 

“ It is to be hoped, that tlie progress in European Literature 
' will lead to those improvements in Agriculture, which, during 

* the last half century', have so much benefitted the inothor 

* country. It was my intention, bad I remained in India, to 
‘ have proposed tlie establishment of small farms in the Upper, 

* Centre, and Lower Provinces, as seminaries, or rather examples 


• Asiatic AnDoal UcffUter for 1B07, MiaccUany, p, 
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‘ of improved modes of cultivation and cropping, and of pre» 

* paring for distribution seeds and plants of the superior pro- 
‘ ducts. It is part of the general education, in which a very 

* small annual sum, well expended, might have been attended 
‘ with inestimable advantages. The very limited establishment 

* and means at your disposal have shown what might be done. 
‘ We must not forget that the Government is the landlord of 

* the country, possessing both the means, and knowledge of im- 
‘ provement, and, putting all obligation of public duty aside, 

* IS the most interested in the advancement in wealth and com- 

* fort of its numerous tenantry."^ These memorable words of two 
illustrious Govemors-General, appear to have been spoken to the 
wind,forthe subject has not since engaged the attention of Govern- 
ment. In the last printed Report on Public Instruction for 1851- 
62, Page 1 71, we see a minute of Dr. Mouat He says, “ there 
‘ is probably no single advantage that could be aflorded to the 

* vast rural population of Bengal that would equal the intro- 
‘ duction of an improved system of Agriculture. In my opinion, 

' the only means of accomplishing this desirable result, will be 
‘ by tlie establishment of experimental farms, with gardens, 

* orchards and all thewljuncts necessary to a complete Agricul- 
‘ tural institution.” Dr. Mouat is quite right in the means he 
recommends. We have already too much of the speculative and 
crammi)ig system in the Government schools, and a superficial 
knowledge of Liebig or Johnstone can never bring about the 
desired end. We would recommend that, in carrjfing out 
the idea of Dr. Mouat, practical agriculturists should bo 
attached to the zillah schools ; for the measure will prove quite 
abortive if its execution be left to the head master or his deputy. 
It would perhaps be better if the subject were considered along 
witlithat of Vernacular liducation, which it is in contemplation 
to re-model on a more extensive and eflficient scale. A know- 
ledge of practical agriculture to the rural community, such as 
will enable them to economize their outlay, increase the pro- 
ductive powers of the land, and secure the richest harvests it is 
capable of producing, is eminently calculated to promote the 
material improvement of the country. We trust that the Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal, anxious as he no doubt is to spread the 
blessings of knowledge and civilization, will bestow on this sub- 
ject his serious consideration. 

Tlie Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India has, in our 
opinion, acted most Judiciously in causing a Bengali translation of 
its practical papers to be published from time to time. The 
Nos. of the Indian Agricdtural MiaceUany before us contain 
articles on subjects interesting to Jthe rural community. We 
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are glad to be able to state that the language in which they are 
written is simple, and ailapted to the comprehension of the 
class to whom they are addressed. As this publication is also 
to consist of original papers, we recommend our Mofussil 
friends, zemindars, farmers and others, to contribute to it the 
result of their experiments, and such practical information as 
they may collect from time to time. 

It affords us much pleasure to state that the Indian Agricul- 
tural MiscelZany has been extensively distributed in the Mofus- 
sil and that it is understood by the chh^ssi class, and that is sought 
after by the pupils of the Society's School. Another proof of 
the simplicity of the style is, that an European member of the 
Society has been growing dsparagus from reading the transla- 
tion of the article in the MiaceUany, without referring to the 
original. 

It is to be regretted that the different Branch Societies which 
at one time sprang up, have all lost their activity, or died away, 
with the exception of the Biiagulpoor Branch Society, the 
success of wliich is in a great measure owing to its late indefati- 
gable Secretary, Lieut Col. Napleton. The Societies of Bombay 
and Madras appear to have been for some time in a state of 
somnolency, xlie Punjab Society, considering the short period 
of its existence, has carried on its operations satisfactorily, 
although nothing practical has as yet been done by that body. 
Wo hope that the Punjab Society, having at its command all the 
necessary means and appliances, will vigorously prosecute its 
labors and thus materially aid the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, in the attainment of its objects. 

We cannot conclude without once more calling upon the 
zemindars, planters and others interested in the improvement 
of the soil, to come forward and render their best assistance to 
the Society, so that its labors may be made more and more 
subservient to the substantial benehts of this countiy. 
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Abt. in. — ]. Easai eur EHidcire dea Arahea, Par A. P, 

Cauaain de Perceval. Paris, 184t* Vol. I. 

2. Life of MohamTnad. By A. Sprenger, M. D., Alkihahad, 

1851. 

5. Sirat Wachidi, Arabic MS. 

4. Sirat Tabari, Ditto Ditto. 

6. Slrat HisJuimi, Ditto Ditto. 

In previous papers we have traced the history of Atocca, 
and of the ancestors of Mahomet, from the earliest times of 
which we have any account, down to the famous year of th£ 
depluiiii (570 A. which marks the deliverance of the sacred 
city from the invading array of Abraha, the Abyssinian Viceroy 
of Yemen. Before proceeding farther, we propose to take a 
survey of the valley of Mecca, and the country immediately 
surrounding it. 

Within the great mountain range which skirts the Red Sea, 
and about equi-distant, by the caravan track, from Yemen and 
the Gulph of Akaba, lies the holy valley. The traveller from 
the sea-shore, after a journey of fifty or sixty miles, reaches it 
by an almost imperceptible ascent, chiefly through sandy 
plains, and defiles hemmed in by low hills of gneiss and 
(quartz, which rise in some places to the height of 400 or 500 
feet.* Passing Mecca, and pureuing his eastward course, he 
would proceed, with the same gentle rise, and between hills 
partly composed of granite, through the valley of Mina, and 
in five or six hours reach the sacred eminence of Arafat. 
From thence the mountains begin to ascend to a great height, 
till about eighty miles from the sea, the granite peaks of Jebel 
Kora crown the range, and Taif comes in sight, thirty miles 
farther eastward. ween Jebel Kora and Taif, the country 
is fertile and lovely. Rivulets every here and there descend 
from the hills, and the plains are clotl;ed with verdure, and 
adorned by large shady trees. Taif is famous for its fruits : 
the grapes are of a “ very large size and delicious flavour 
and there is no want of variety to tempt the appetite ; for figs, 
peaches and pomegranates, apricots, quinces, apples and al- 
monds, grow m abundance and perfection. Far different is 

• BurhhetrdCi Arabia, pp. 58—02. Tho journey was performed in nineteen 
hours on a camel. Bnrkhardt, however, rode it npon an aes in thirteen honr.°. 
lie estimates tho distance at sixteen or seventeen hours walk, or about lift^ -fivo 
inilcs from Jeddo. Tor the characters of the rocks, see Burkhardt, p 62 and Ah Bey, 

Vol. ns. 
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it witli the firowninff rocks and barren valleys, which for many 
a mile surround Mecca. Stunted brushwood and thorny 
acacias occasionally relieve *he eye, and furnish scanty repast 
to the hardy camel ; but the general features are only rugged 
rocks and sandy or stony glens, from which tlite peasant in 
vain looks for the grateful returns of tillage. Even at the 
present day, when the riclies of Asia have for twelve centuries 

E oured into the city, and a regular supply of water is secured 
y a canal of masonry from the mountains East of Arafat, 
Mecca can hardly boast a garden or a cultivated field, and only 
here and there a tree.* 

In the vicinity of Mecca the hills are formed of quartz and 
gneiss : but eastward strata of granite appear, and within one 
or two miles of the city, lofty and rugged peaks (as the Jabal N ur 
or iiird,)+ begin to shoot upwards in grand and commanding 
masses. The valley of Mecca is a little more than a mile and 
a half in length ; the general direction is from north to south ; 

• liurkhariU (p, 127) noticed a few acres to the North of the town “ irrigflted hy 
means of a well, and producing vegetables.” Some trees also grow in the ex- 
treme soathem quarter, where Jimkhardt first took up liis abode:— “I had 
hero,” ho says, “ the advantage of several largo trees growing before my win* 
dows, the verdure of which, among the barren and aun-burnt rocks of Mecca, 
was to mo more exhilarating than the finest landscape could have been under 
diU’ercnt circumstances.” Cp- 101,) Hut of the town generally, he Rays : — “ it 
is completely barren and destitute of trees.” (p. 103 ;) and “ no trees or gar- 
dens clieer the eye. (p. 104.) So Ali Boy s — “ I never saw but one flower tlio 
whole of my stay at Mecca, which was upon the way to Arafat.” (Fo/. 7/., 
p.99.) “ it (Mecca) is situated at the bottom of u sandy valley surrounded oa 
all aides by nuked mountains, without brook, river, or any running water, with- 
out trees, plants, or any species of vegetation,” (Fo/. 7/.,p. 112.) Again?— 
“ the aridity of the country is such that there is hardly a plant to be seen near the 

city, or upon the neighbouring mounturns We may not expect to find at 

Mecca any thing like a meadow, or still less a garden They do not sow any 

grain, for the too ungrateful soil would not produce any plant to the cultivator. 
The soil refuses to yield even spontaneous productions, of which it is so lif>crul 
elsewhere. In short, there are but three or four trees upon the spot, where former- 
ly stood the house of Abu Tuleb, the unele of the prophet ; and six or eight 
others scattered here and there. These trees are prickly, and produce a small 
fruit similar to the jujube, which is called nebt^ by the Arabs.” ( Fo/ //, 
p. no.; 

And of its environs, Burkhnrdt writes ; — “ As soon as wc pass these extremo 
precincts of Mecca, the desert presents itself j for neither gardens, trees, nor 
pleasure-houses, line the avenues to the town, which is surrounded on every side 
Dj barren sandy valleys, and equally barren hills. A stranger placed on th© 
great road to Taif, just beyond the turn of the hill in the iinmediate neighbour- 
hood of the sheriil's garden house, would think hiniKcIf as far removed from 
human society, as if he were in the midst of iho Nubian desert.” (p, 131 ) This; 
however, ho ascribes to indolence and apathy, seeing that water “ can be easily ob- 
tained at about thirty feet below tho surface.” But there must, nevertheless, be 
some natural defect iu tfao gravelly and sandy soil jf Mecca, else the munificence 
of the Moslem rulers, and the notorious avarice of its inhabitants, would long ere 
this have planted trees and gardeos to produce a profit, or to beautify the town, 
f Burhhardt, p. 175, and note. 
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but at the or northern extremity, where the way leads to 
Arafat and TMf, it bends to the eastward ; and the southern 
or lower end, where the roads braneh off to Yemen, Jedda, and 
Syria,* * * § there is a still more decided bend to the westward. 
At the latter curve the valley opens out to a breadth of 
about half a mile, and it is in the spacious amphitheatre 
thus shut in by rocks and mountains, that the kaaba, and 
the main portions of the city, both ancient and modern, 
W’ore founded. The surrounding rocks rise precipitously 
two or three hundred feet above the valley, and on the 
Eastern side they reach a height of five hundred feet. 
It is here that the craggy defiles of Ahii CdbeiSj the most 
lofty of all the liills encircling the valley, overhang the 
quarter of the town in which Abd al Muttalib and his family 
lived. About three furlongs to the north-east of the kaaba, 
the spot of Mahomet’s birth is still pointed out to the pious 
pilgrim as the 8heb Maulud ; and hard by is the Sheh Ali^ 
(or quarter in wliich Ali resided,) built, like the other, on the 
declivity of tlie rockf 

Though within the tropica, Mecca has not the usual tropical 
showers. The rainy season begins about December ; the clouds 
do not discharge their precious freight with continuousness 
or regularity ; but sometimes the rain descends with such exces- 
sive violence as to swamp the little valley with the floods from 
Arafat. Even in the summer, rain is not unfrequent. The 
seasons are thus very uncertain, and the liorrors of a continued 
drouglit are occasionally experienced, Tlie heat, especially 
in the months of autumn, is very oppressive.! The surround- 
ing ridges intercept the zephyrs that would otherwise reach 
tho close and sultry valley ; the sun beats with violence on the 
bare and gravelly soil, and reflects an intense and distressing 
glare. The native of Mecca, acclimated to the narrow valley, 
may regard with complacency its inhospitable atmosphere, § 

* The high road to Medina and Syria takes thia aontherly circuit. A direct 
road hna been made through a dip in the mountain to the north-west of the 
city. This is facilitated by steps cut out of tho rock a modem work, ascribed 
to one of the Bariiieci<te family. fSce SurkltardL, p, 129.) 

t The above description is taken from Burkhardt and Ali Bey, chiefly from 
Uic former. 

t Burkhardt says it is most severe from August to October, He mentions a 
sofTocating hot wind in September, (p. 240.) Ali Bey says, **11 may l>e imagined 
how great must be the heat in summer, when in the month of January, with tho 
windows open, I could scarcely endure the sheet of the bed upon me, and the 
butter, nt the same period, was always liquid like water.” ( Vol. 112.) 

§ Some years after tho Hegira, the refugees began to long for their native 

Meraa, and some touching verses are preserved, expressive of their foud affection 
fur its sterile soil, and the springs in its vicinity* 
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but the traveller, even in the depth of winter, complains of a 
stifling closeness and sufibcating warmth. 

Such is the spot, barren and unpromising though it be, on 
which the Arabs look with a fond and superstitious reverence, 
as the cradle of their destiny, and the arena of the remote 
events which gave birth to their Faitli. Here Hagar alighted 
with Ishmael, and paced with troubled steps the space between 
the little hill of Safe, (a spur of Abu Cobeis,) and the eminence 
of Marwa, which, on the opposite side of tne valley, is an off- 
shoot of the lower range of Keyckh^. Here the Jorhomites 
established themselves upon the falling fortunes of the ances- 
tors of the Coreish ; and from hence they were expelled b^ 
the’ Kboz^ the new invaders from the south. It was in this 
pent-up vale that Cossay nourished his ambitious plans, and 
in the granite defiles of the neighbouring Mina, asserted them 
by a bloody encounter with the Bani Siifa : and here he esta^ 
blished the Coreish in supremacy. It was hard by the koaba 
that his descendents, the Bam Abd al D^r, and Bani Abd 
Menaf, were drawn up in battle array to tight for the sovereign 
prerogative. It was here that Hashim exhibited his glorious 
libeKuity, and on this spot that Abd al Muttalib toiled with 
his single son till he discovered the ancient well Zamzam. 
Thousands of such . associations crowd upon the mind of 
the weary pilgrim, as the minarets of the kaaba rise before 
his longing eyes ; and in the long vista of ^es, reaching 
even to Adam, his imagination pictures multitudes of pious 
devotees from all quarters and in every age, flocking to this 
little valley, to make their seven circuits of the holy house, 
to kiss the mysterious stone, and drink of the sacred water. 
Well then, may the Arab^ regard the fane, and its surrounding 
rocks, with awe and admiration. 

At the period of the retreat from Mecca of Abraha,* with 
his Abyssinian army, Abd al Muttalib (as we have seen in a 
previous article, now above seventy years of a^e, enjoyed the 
rank and consideration of the foremost chief of Mecca. Some 
little time previous to this event, he had taken his youngest 
son, Abdallah, f (bom 545, A. B.) then about four and twenty 
years of age, to the house of Wuheib, a distant kinsman of 


• By Causain dePerceval^s calculations, this event occurred in June 570 A. D. 
f Abdallah, servant of Qod^ (corresponding with the Hebrew Abdiel,^ was a name 
common among the aatc-Mahonictan Arabs. (Conf. C. de Perceval, Vol. /., p. 126, 
Fo/. ff-tp. 286, 434, and 436 J Mahomet’s nurse, Halima, was the dai^hter of a 
person c^ed Abdallah, and bad a son of the same name : ( Vide WS^kidi^ p. 28|. J 

z 1 
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ihB Corel shite stock, (being descended from Zohra, brother of 
ihe famous Cossay :) and there affianced him to Amina, the 
daughter of Wahb, brother of Wuheib, under whose guardian- 
Bhip she lived At the same time Abd al Muttalib, Dotwith> 
standiug his advanced age, bethought him of a matrimonial 
alliance on his own account, and married H^lah, daughter of 
Wuheib and cousin to Amina. The famous Hamza was the 
first fruit of this marriage.* 

As was customa^, n^en the marriage was consummated at 
the home of the bride, Abdallah remained with her there for 
three day&f Not long after, he set out, during the pregnancy 
of his wife, on a mercantile expedition to Gbazza (Ga^,) in the 
south of Syria On his way back he sickened at Medina, and 
was there left behind by the caravan, with his father’s maternal 
relatives of the Bani Naj&r.J Abd al Muttalib, learning 
of Abdallah's sickness from his comrades, despatched his 
*on Hiirith to take care of him : but on reaching Medina, 
he found that his brother had died about a month after 
the departure of the caravan, and was buried in the house 
of N&bigha, in the quarter of the Bani Adi.§ And bis fa- 
ther and brethren grieved sore for him. Abdallah was five 
and twenty years of at hia death, and Amina had 
not yet been delivered. || He left behind him five camels fed 
on wild shrubs,^ a flock of goats, and a slave girl called 0mm 

* Hnniza is said to have been four rears older than Mahomet. ( Vide Wdekidi, 
p. 30, tnarff/n.) This nonld either imply that Abdallah was married at least four 
years to Amina before Mahomet's birth, which is not likely, aud is opposed to the 
tradition of Amina’s early conception : or that Abd al Muttalib married H&lah at 
least four year’s before bis son married Amina, which is also opposed to tradition* 

f We reject the absurd itoiy (of which there are many versions inconsistent 
with each other ;) of a woman offering her embraces, without success, to Abdallah, 
while on his way to W uheib’s house, but declining his advances on his return thence, 
because the prophetic light had departed from bis forehead. It falls under the 
Canon If. D. Some make this woman to bo a sister of the Christian Waraca, wh^ 
having beard from her brother tidings of the coming prophet, recognized in Ab> 
dallah the prophetic light, and coveted to be the mother of the prophet I This 
fable perhaj» gave rise to the later legend that many Meccan damsels died of envy 
the night of Abdallah's marriage, (See Caicutta Jieview, Ab. XXXIV., p, 430.) 

X It will be remembered that Abd al Mattalib's mother (Haahim’s wife,) belonged 
to Medina, and to this tribe. 

§ The Bani Adt were the family to which SoIm&, Abd al Mattalib's mother, 
belonged. 

n This acconnt is from W&ckidi, (p. I8) { he mentions other accounts, such as 
that Abdallah went to Medina to part^aae dates ( that bo died eighteen months 
(others say seven months,) after Mahomet’s birth : bat be gives the preference to 
the version transcribed in the text. 

J ) ^ *—0 'J ^ ^ (WdcJkidi, p. 

that U to say, camels not reared and fed at home, and therefore of an mferior kin A 
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Ayman (and also Baraka^) who tended the infant bom by bis 
widow. This little property, and Uie houBe in which he dwelt, 
were all the inheritance Mahomet received from his fether ; 
but, little as it was, the simple habits of the Arab required no 
more, and instead of being evidence of poverty, the possessioB. 
of the female slave is rather an indication of prosperity and 
comfort* 

Passing over, as fabulous and unworthy of credit, the marvellous 
incidents related ofthe gestation of theprophet, and his first appw- 
ance in the world, i* it suffices to state that the widowed Amina 
gave birth to her infant in the autumn of the year 570 A D. 
It, is a vain attempt to fix, with certainty, the precise date of the 
birth, for the materials we possess are too vague and discrepant 
to he subjected to so close and stringent a calculation. We 
may be content to know that the event occurred about fifty-five 
days after the attack of Abraha,J and may accept, as an ap- 
proximation, the date of M. Caussin de Perceval (in whose 
calculations we have already expressed our general concur- 
rence,) viz., the 20th of August, 670 A D.§ 


* See Sprenger, p. 81. The house was sold bj a son of Abn Tillb, to one of the 
Cureifib, for twontj dinars, (Tabari.) 

t Specimens of these are givMi in No. XXXIV., Article n. of this PevieWf 
p, 404 et seq. The stories there narrated are however modem ; but the most an- 
cient biographies likewise contain many absard tales. They say that at the moment 
of the birth, a light proceeded from Amina, which rendered visible the palaces and 
streets of Bostra, and the necks of the camels there. ( WdcAidi, p. IS^^Hiahdmi, p, 
30.) This evidently originated in the mistaken application of some metaphorical 
saying, such as, that, “ the light of Islam to proceed faeroafter from the infant now 
bora, has illuminated Syria and Persia." It is remarkable that the *' honest,” but 
credulous Wackidi leaves Hishimi far behind in his relation of these miracles. Thus 
bis traditions make Mahomet as soon as born to support himself on his bands 
seize a handful of earth, and raise up his head to heaven. He was bora clean, and 
circumcised, whereat Abd al Muttallb greatly marvelled. So of Amina, it is said, 
that she felt no weight or inconvenience from the embryo : that heavenly messen- 
gers came to her, and sainted her as the mother elect of him who was to be the 
prophet and lord of his people ; that she was desired by them to call the child 
Ahmed ; that, alarmed by these visions, she, at the advice of her female acquain- 
tance, hung pieces of iron as eUarms on her arms and neck, Ac. ( WAckidi, p. 18} 
Sprenger infers from these traditions, that the mother hod a weak and nervous tem- 
perament, which descended to her son. But we discard the traditions themselves 
as utterly untrustworthy, both on account of the period, and the sidiject matter of 
which they treat. (See Canons 1. A., and 11, D., in Article Ab. XXXVJl, of 
this Review.') 

One tradition makes Amina eay, ** I have had children, bat never was the embryo 
of one heavier than that of Mahomet." W&ckidi (p. 18) rejects this tradition, 
becaHse he says Amina never had any ekUd except Bfahoiaet ; but its very exia- 
tencf ia a g^ illustration of the tecklessness of Mahometan tradkionistt. 

X Vide WAckidi, p. 18|. 

§ We know accurately the date of Mahomet's death, but we cannot calenlgts 
ba^vards with certainty, even to the year of his birth, beoauia his life is Tarioo4r 
stated as extending from sixty-three to sixty-five years : and, besides Ihif^ thart 
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No sooner had Amina given birth to the infant, than she 
sent to tell Abd si Muttalib. And the messenger carpring the 
good tidings of a grandson, reached the chief while he sat 
m the sacrod enclosure of the kaaba, in the midst of his 
sons and the principal men of his tribe : and he was glad, and 
arose, and they that were with him. And he went to Amina, 
and she told him all that had come to pass. So he took the 
young child in his arms, and went to the kaaba. And as he 
stoocf beside the holy house, he gave thanks to God. Now the 
child was called Moha 3 im:ad.* 


is a doubt whether the year meant u a lunar, or a luni-Bolar one. See note on p. 49. 
Calcutta HevieiD, Ab. XX/. 

The Arab historians pive various dates, as the fortieth year of Kosra’s rci;^ or the 
880th of the Seleucide Pynasty, which answered to 570 A. D. ; others the forty-first, 
the forty-second or the forty-third of Kesra’s reign, or the SSlst, 882nd, and 883rd 
of Alexander. M. de Sacy fixes the date as the 20th of April A D. 571 ; on tho 
principle that the lunar year was always in force at Mecca. But he adds, — “En 
vain chcrcheroit-on k determiner Tepoquo de la naissance de Mi^omet d’nne 
maniere qui ne laissftt gubrister aucune incertitude.’' (See the question discussed, 
p. 43 et seq, Memoire des Arabca avant Mahomet^ Tome XL V III. Menu Acad, 
Inscrip • et Belles Lettres.) 

Herr v. Hamnicr fixes tho birth in 569 A D, ; and Sprenger notes two dates as 
possible, viz, 13th April, 571, and 13th May, 667 A. D. {Life, p. 74.) 

The common dote given by Mahometan writers is the I2U1 of Rabi I ; but other 
authorities give tho 2d, and others again the 10th of that month. {Wdckidi,p. 18^.) 
It is scarcely possible to believe that tho date could, under ordinary circumstances, 
in Meccan society, as then constitutod, have been remembered with scrupulous 
accuracy, 

There are two circumstances aflTecting the traditions on this head which have 
not attracted sufficient notica The first is that Monday was regarded as a remark- 
able day in Mahomet's history, on which all the great events of his life occurred. 
Thus an old tradition : — tho prophet was born on a Monday ; he elevated the 
black stone on a Monday ; ho assumed his prophetical office on a Monday ; he 
fled from Mecca on a Monday ; he reached Medina on a Monday ; he expired 
on a Monday:' {Tabari, p,2\4^Wdckidi,p. p. 173, marg.glim.') 

Nay, Wdekidi makes him to have been conceived on a Monday I (p, 18.) This 
conceit no doubt originated in Mahomet’s death, and one or two of tho salient in- 
cidents of his mature life, really falling on a Monday ; and hence the same day was 
BuperstitioQsly extended backwards to unknown dates. When Monday was once 
fixed upon as the day of his birth, it led to calculations thereon ^See Sprenger, p, 
75., note ) and that to variety of data . v 

I^ondly ; something of the same spirit led to the assumption that the prophet 
was bom in tho same month and on the same day of the month, as well as of the 
week on which he died ; and thus the popular tradition, is thdt which assigns 
Monday, the 12th of RabiL, as his birth-day. But that such minutim as the day 
either of the month or week, were likely to bo remembered so long after, especially 
in the case of an orphan, is inconsistent with Canon I. A. of the Article in No. 
XXXVn. of this Review, above quoted, 

* The above account is given in the simple words of Wackidi Cp. 19.) Though 

some ofthe incidents are perhaps of late^wth (as the visit to the kaaba,) yet 
they are introduced because possible. In the original, however, are several palpable 
fabrications : as, that Amina told Abd al Muttalib of her visions, and the com- 
mand of the angd that the child should be called Ahmad. The prayer of Abd al 
Muttalib at thekaaba is also apocryphal, being evidently composed in a Mahome- 
tan strain. 
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This name was rare among the Arabs, but not unknown. It 
is derived from^the root Haind [lUa.] and signifies “ The 
Praised” Another form of it is Ahmad, which having been 
erroneously employed as the translation of The Paraclete in 
some Arabic version of the New Testament, became a favorite 
term with Mahometans, especially m addressing Jews and 
Christians : for it was (they said,) tho title under which their 
prophet had been predicted.* Following the established usage 
of Christendom, we speak of Mohammad as Mahomet. 

Tt was not the custom for the higher class of women at 
Mecca to nurse tlieir own children. They procured nui’ses for 
them, or gave them out to nurse among the neighbouring 
douin trioes, where was gained the double advantage of a 


* It may bo of some importance to show to the Mahometans, that tho name was- 
known and nsed in Arabia before Mahomet’s birth. We have seen that his grand- 
father was called Sheba al Hamd, which is the same word. Tho precise form of 
Ahmad was very rare, but we find it in use among the Bani Bakr ibn Wfiil, about 
thirty or forty years before Mahomet. (Vide C de Perceval, Vol. //., p. 378.) 
We have a Mohammad, son of SofiAn, of the Tamira tribe, bom before 500 A, D. 
(/(/eTO, p. 297.) Wo meet also with a Mohammad, of the tribe of Aws, bom about 
530 A. D. ( /dern. Table VIP) and among the followers of the prophet killed at Khci- 
bar. wo find a Mahmud ibn Maslaraa (elsewhere called Mohammad ibn Moslama,) 
whoso name could not have had any connexion with that of Mahomet ; ho was 
also an Awsite. (^Hishami,p. ZA\,— Wackidi,p. 121.) Wackidi, in a chapter devoted 
to the subject, mentions five of tho name before the Prophet ; 1 Mohammad ibn 
Kho&azya, of the Bani Dzokwan, who wont to Abrahn, and remained with him in 
the profession of Cliristlanity : a verso by the brother of this man is qnoted, in 
which tho name occurs ; 2, Mohammad ibn Baffin, of the Bani Tamira : 3. Mo- 
hammad ibn Joshami, of the Bani Suwdat : 4, Mohammad al Asiyadi : 5. Mo- 
hammad al Fockimi, But with the usual Mahometan credulity, and desire to 
exhibit anticipations of tho prophet, Wflekidi adds that these names wore given by 
such Arabs as had learnt from Jews, Christians, or sooth-sayers , that a prophet 
was about to arise in Arabia so culled, and the pnrent in the fond hope that his 
child would turn out to be the expected one, cadled Jiim by that name I In the 
second instance this intelligence is said to have been imparted by a Christian Bi- 
shop. 

The word Ahmad, it appears, occurred by mistake in an Arabic translation of 
John’s Gospel for “ tho Comforter,” irfpiKhvrns for napaxXrfros or was forged os 
such by some ignorant or designing ^paonk in Mahomet’s time. Hence tho partiality 
for this name, which was regarded as the fulfilment of a promise or prophecy. 

Wackidi has a chapter devoted to tlie titles of the prophet. Among these are 
^ LA Ia. L.^ the last of these means “ obliviator,” or 

” blotter out and is thus interpreted Lw Aj La:^ X j Li 

L«J| ^ “ because God blots out through him the sins of his followers ;** or 
as farther explained, "blot out through him onbelief.” {W6ckidi,p. 7J.) 
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robust frtme, and the pure speech and fi«e manners of the 
desert* * * § - 

The infant Mahomet, shortly after his birth, was made over 
to Thueiba, a slave woman of his uncle Abu Lahab, who had 
lately nursed Hamza -f- Though he was suckled by her only 
for a few days, he retained in after life a lively sense of the 
connection thus formed. Both Mahomet and Khadija used 
to express their respect for her, and the former contmued to 
make her presents and gifts of clothes, until the seventh year of 
the flemra, when, upon his return from Kheibar, he had tidings 
of her death ; and he asked after her son Masruh, his foster-bro- 
ther, but he, too, was dead, and she had left no relatives. J 
After Thueiba liad suckled the child for probably not more 
than a few days,§ a party of the Bani Saad (descended from 
the Hawazin stock, ||) arrived at Mecca with ten women of their 
tribe, who offered themselves as nurses for the Meccan infants. 
They were all soon provided with children, excepting Halima, 
who at last consented to take the orphan Mahomet ; for it was 
to the father the nurses chiefly looked for a liberal reward, and 
the charge of the fatherless child had been before declined by 


• Barkhftrdt states that this practice is common still among the Shereefs of Mec- 
ca. At eiglit (lays old, the infant is sent away, and excepting a visit at the 
sixth month, does nut return to his parents till eight or ten years of age. The 
Uodhcil, Thaktf, Coreish, and ilarb, are mentioned as tribes to which the infants 
are thus i>cnt ( and (which is a singular evidence of the stability of Arab tribes 
and customs.) to tliese is added the Bani Sadil, the very tribe to which the infant 
Mahomet was made over. (^Burkkardt*)! Travdi^ pp, 229 — 231.) Weil assigns ano- 
ther reason for this practice, viz., the anxiety of tlie Meccan mothers to have large 
fumilios, and to preserve their constitutions. (Z,i/e of Mahomed, p. 24, note 7.) 

f Foster-relationship was regarded by the Arabs as a very near tie, and there- 
fore all those are carelully noted by the biographers who had been nursed with 
Mahomet, (or as Bprenger puts it, *• with the same milk.”) Ali, when at Medina, 
proposed to Mahomet that he should marry Hamza's daughter, and praised her 
beauty to him : but Mahomet refrained, 'saying that a daughter of hb foster-bro- 
ther was not lawful for him. ( Wdciidi, p. 20.) 

t These pleasing traits of Mahomet’s character will be found at page 20 of Wdeki- 
dL It is added that Khadija sought to purchase her, that she might give her 
liberty, but Abu Lahab refused. After Mahomet, however, had fled from Mecca, 
he set her free. The credulons traditionists r^te that on account Abu Lahab 
experienoed a minute remission of his tormenn in helL 

§ So Wfickidi b ) (p SO. Weil, p. 25, note 8) adduces traditions, but appa- 
rently not good ones, for a longer period. If the nurses used (as is said,) to come 
to Mecca twice a year, in spring and in harvest, they must have arrived, in autumn, 
not long after Che date which we have adopted as that of Mahomet’s birth. 

n Descended from Khasafo, Gays AyUUt, Modhar, and Ma£dd, and thoiefoiv 
t)f the same origin as the Cornish. 
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the party. The legends of after days have encircled Halima’s 
journey homewards, \nth a halo of miraculous prosperity, hut 
this it does not lie wiuiin the object of our story to relate.* 

The infancy, and part of the childhood of Mahomet, were 
spent with Halima and her husband, -f* among the Bani Sahd. 
At two years of age she weaned him, and took him to his mo- 
ther, who was so delighted with the healthy and robust appear- 
ance of her infant, (for he looked like a child of double 
the age,) that she said, “ take him with thee back again to 
the desert, for I fear the unhealthy air of Mecca." So she 
resumed with him. When another two years were ended, some 
strange event occurred to the boy which greatly alarmed 
Halima. It was probably a fit of epilepsy ; but the Maho- 
metan legends have invested it witli so many marvellous fea- 
tures, that it is difficult to discover the real facts.}: It seems 
clear, however, that Halima and her husband were uneasy, and 
the former desiring to got rid of a charge which Arab superstition 
regsirded as under the influence of an evil spirit, carried the 
child back to its mother. With some difficulty, Amina obtained 
from her an account of what had happened, calmed her fears, 
and entreated her to resume the cure of her boy. Halima 


• Thas, Amina said to tho narso that for three nights she had been told in a 
vision, that one of the family of Abu Dzueib was destined to nurse her infant ; 
when, to her astonishment, Halima said, that ia my huaband’s name I Neither Hali- 
ma nor her camel had any milk for her own child on their journey to Mecca, bat no 
sooner had she received the infant Mahomet, than she hod abundance for both, 
and 80 had the camel Her white donkey could hardly move along to Mecca for 
weakness, but on tiicir way home it outstripped all the others, so that their fellow- 
travellers man’ellcd exceedingly. It was a year of famine, yet the Lord so blessed 
Halima for the little Mahomet's sake, that her cattle always returned fat and 
with plenty of milk, while those of every other were lean and dry : — and many 
such other stories. 1^ the legend os given by Sprenger, p. ]43 ; WAckidi,p, S0| ; 
and HishStmi (who here indulges more in the marvellous than W&ckidi,) p. 31. 

t Wfickidi makes the husband’s name Abu Pzneib, {p. 20^) ; but some coll 
him Bdritb, an(^ name Halima’s father Abu Dtueib. 

X The following is the account of W&ckidi, who is more concise than the other 
biographers on the subject 

“ When he had reached four year! of age, he was one morning playing with hia 
(foster) brother and sister among the cattle, close by tho encampment. And 
there came to him two angels, who cut open bis body and drew forth from thence 
the black drop, and cast it from them, and washed his inside with water of snow, 
which they had la a gold platter. Then they weighed him against a thousand 
of his people, and he out-weighed them all together i and the one of them said 
unto the other, ” let him go, /or veril v if thon wert to weigh him against the 
whole of his people, he would out-weigh them all’’ His (foster) brother seeing 
this, ran screaming to his mother, who with her husband hastened to the spot 
and found the Ud pale and alfrighted." {W6ckidi,p, 20i.) 
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loved her foster-child, and was not unwillingly persuaded to 
take him once more to her encampment.^ There she kept him 
for about a year longer, and never suffered him to go far out 
of her sight But her apprehensions were renewed by fresh 
symptoms of an unusual nature, and she set out to restore the 
my to his mother, when he was about five years of age> As 
she reached the upper quarter of Mecca, the little Mahomet 
strayed from her, and she could not find him. Abd al Mutta- 
lib, to whom in this difficulty she repaired, sent one of his 


Ilish&ini, and other later writers add that her husband concluded be had “had 
a fit,” and advised her to take him homo to hia mother. Arrived 

at Mecca, she confessed after some hesitation what had occurred. “ Ah ! ' exclaim- 
ed Amina, “didst thou fear that a devil had possessed him ?”•— UaxiJ ) 

f — she proceeded to say that such could never bo the case with a child 
whoso birth had been preceded and followed by so many prodigies, recounting them 
in detail. Then she added, “ leave him with me, and depart in peace, and heaven 
direct thcc !” From this Sprengcr rightly concludes (p. 78,) that according to 
llishami the child did not return with Ualima ; but Wackidi explicitly states the 
reverse. 

This legend is closely connected with Sura XCIV. v. I. " Have we not open- 
ed thv breast ?” — » c., yiven thee rclie/. These words were afterwards construed 
literally, into an actual opening, or splitting up, of liis chest ; and, coupled with 
other sayings of Mahomet os to his being cleansed from the taint of sin, were 
wrought up into the story given above. 

It is possible, also, that Mahomet may have himself given a more developed 
nucleus for the legend, desiring thereby to enhance the superstitious attachment 
of his people, and conveniently referring the occasion of the cleansing and its 
romantic accompaniments to this early fit. But we can not, with any approach 
to certainty, determine whether any, and if so, whut part, of the legend, owes its 
paternity to Mahomet directly ; or whether it has been entirely fabricated upon 
the verse of the Coran referred to, and other metaphorical assertions of cleansing 
construed literally. 

♦ When Haliiua took back the child to Mecca after its first attack, she told 
Amina that nothing but the sheerest necessity would make her part with it ; — 

Ua) ) ^ aW 5 U ^ 2) Li I (Wackidi p. 20jl. She then took him 

back with her, and kept him close in sight. She was, however, again stiutled (as the 
legend goes,) by observing a cloud attendant upon the child, shellering liim from 
the sun, moving as ho moved, and stopping when he stopped. This alarmed her: — 

% I LoJ I uJj 0 ^ If* there bo any thing in the tradition, 

it probably implies a renewal of symptoms of the former nature. 

It appears extremely probable that those legends originated in some species of 
fact. One can hardly conceive their fabrication out of nothing, even admitting 
that the 94th Sura, and other metaphorical expressions may have Jed to the mar- 
YcUous additions. 

We have given in the text what apy^ra to ns the probable narrative, but it 
must be confessed that the ground on which we here stand is vague and uncertain. 
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family to the search, who discovered him wandering in Upper 
Mecca, and restored him to his mother. 

If we ore right in regarding the attacks which alarmed Ha- 
lima as fits of a nervous or enileptic nature, they exhibit in 
the constitution of Mahomet tne normal marks of those ex- 
cited states, and ecstatic swoons, which perhaps suggested to 
his own mind the idea of inspiration, as by his followers they 
undoubtedly were taken to be evidence of it. It is proba- 
ble that, in other respects, the constitution of Mahotnet was 
rendered more robust, and his character more free and inde- 
pendent, by .his five years’ residence among the Bani Saud. 
i t any rate his speech was thus formed upon one of the purest 
models of the beautiful language of the Peninsula ; and it was 
his pride in after days to say, " Verily, I am the most perfect 
‘ Arab amongst you for I come of the Coreish, and my 
‘ tongue is that of the Bani Saad ’’f When his success came 
to depend in great measure upon his eloquence, a pure lan- 
guage, and an elegant dialect, wore advantages of essential 
moment. 

Mahomet ever retained a grateful impression of the kind- 
ness he had experienced as a child among the Bani Safid. Ha- 
lima visited him at Mecca after his marriage with Khadija ; 
“ and it was” (the tradition runs) “ a year of drought, in 
‘ which much cattle perished ; and Mahomet spake to Khadija, 
‘ and she gave to Halima a camel accustomed to carry a litter, 
‘ and forty sheep ; so she returned to her people.” Upon ano- 
ther occasion he spread out his mantle (a token of special res- 
pect,) for her to sit upon, and placed his hand upon her in a 
lamiUar and affectionate manner.^ Many years after, when, on 


* WacAiUi, p, 20} and 21. Hish&mi makes the person who found him to be the 
famous Waraca but W&ckidi represents AbJ al Mnttolib as sending one of bis 
grandsons to the search. The latter also gives some ve»*8es purporting to bo 
Abd ol Miittalib’s prayer to the deity at the kaaba to restore the child ; but they 
arc apocryphaL 

f ^ a/ J ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Wdekidi^ p. 21.— See Uiakdmi, p. 34, Sprenger translates the opening verb: 
“ I speak best Arabic,” (p. 77) ; but it has probably a more extensive signification. 

t U. j Vjb ^ ^ ^ ji ) 

^ 4 I O ^ W ^3.*^ Wdekidi^ p. 2 1 . It is added that Aba Bakr and Omar treated 

her with equal honor, omitting, however, the actions of familiar affection referred 
to in the extract just quoted. But to what period this refers is not apparent; 
sbe could hardly have survived to their caliphate : indeed, we understand hex to 
have been dead before the taking of Mecca and siege of Tdif. 


A A 
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the expedition against Taif, he att^ked the Bani Hawazin, 
and took a multitude of them captive, they found a ready 
access to his heart by reminding him of the days when he was 
nursed among them * About the same time a woman called 
Shima (by others Judama) was brought in with some other 
prisoners to the camp, and when they threatened her with- 
their swords, she declared that she was the prophet's foster 
sister. Mahomet enquired how he should know the truth of 
this, and she replied : — “ Thou gavest me this bite upon my 
back, once upon a time, when I carried thee on my hip.^^ The 
prophet recognized the mark, spread his mantle over her, and 
made her to sit down by him. He gave her the option of 
remaining in honor and dignity with mm, or of returning with 
a present to her people, and she preferred the latter.*)- 

The sixth year of his life (576-6 A. D.) Mahomet spent at 
Mecca under the care of his mother. When it was nearly at 
an end, she planned a visit to Medina, where she longed to 
show her boy to the maternal relatives of his fatlier. So she 
departed with her slave girl 0mm Ayman (Baraka,) who tended 
her child ; and they rode upon two camels, J Arrived at Me- 
dina, she alighted at the house of Nabigha, where her husband 
had died and was buried. The visit was of sufficient duration 
to imprint the scene and the society upon the memor}' of the 
juvenile Mahomet. He used often to (^1 to recollection things 
that had happened on this occasion ; and seven and forty years 
afterwards, wnen he entered Medina as a refugee, he recog- 
nized the lofty quarters of the Bani Adi : — “ In this house," 
said he, “ I used to sport with Aynasa, a little girl of Medina ; 

' and with my cousins, I used to put to flight the birds that 
‘ alighted upon its roof.” And as he gazed upon the house, he 
added ; — “ here it was my mother lodged with me ; and in 

♦ W&ckidi, np, 21 and 131— p. 379. The depatatioa from the Hawazlo, 
conUioed Manomet’e foster uncle Abu Burkan, Pointing to the enclosure in 
which the captives of their tribe were pent up, thej said : — “ there are throe 
(foster) fathers and (fostor) mothers of thine, and those who have fondled thco 
in their bosom, and wo have suckled thee from our breasts. Verity we have seen 
tiioo a suckling, and never a better suckling than thon, and a weaned child, and 
never a bettor weaned child than thou j and we have seen thee a youth," &c., &c. 
Wdckidi,p. 21. 

f irdcAu/i, p, 20} — Uithimi, p. 379. It is added, '* the Bani Saiid say, he also 
gave her a male and a female slave ; and that she united them in marriage, bat 
they lodt no issne," 

^ The number of the party is not stated ; but there would be one, if not two 
camel drivers, and perhaps a guide besides. 
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* this very house is the tomb of my father ; and it was there in 
‘ that weU (or pond,) of ^e Bani Adi, that I learnt to swim,” 

After the sojourn of about a month, Amina bethought her 
of returning to Mecca, and set out in the same manner as she 
had come. But when she had reached, about half way, a spot 
called Abw^ she sickened and died, and there she was buned. 
The little orphan was carried upon the camels to Mecca, by his 
nurse, Baraka (0mm Ayman,) who, although then quite a girl, 
seems to have been a faithful nurse, and continued to be the 
child’s constant attendant 

The early loss of his mother, around whom his constant 
heart and impressible affections bad entwined themselves, no 
doubt imparted to the youthful Mahomet something of that 
pensive and meditative character, by which he was mterwards 
distinguished. In his seventh year lie could appreciate the 
bereavement, and feel the desolation of liis orphan state. In 
the Coran he has alluded toucliingly to the subject. While re-as- 
suring his heart of the divine favour, he recounts the mercies 
of the Almighty ; and amongst them, this is the first ; — “ Did 
he not find thee an orphan, and famished thee xvith a ref 'age ?’* 
{Sura XCIII., Q.) On his pilgrimage from Medina to Hodei- 
bia, he visited his mother's tomb, and ho lifted up his voice 
and wept, and his followers likewise wept around him ; and 
when he was asked regarding it, he said ; — “ the tender memo- 
ry of my mother came over me, and I wept"* 

The charge of tlie orphan was now undertaken (576 A. 1).) 
by his grandfather Abd al Muttalib, who had by this time 
reached tlic patriarchal of four-scoro years j and by whom 
he was treated with a singular fondness. A rug used to be 
spread under the shadow of the kaaba, where the aged chief 
reclined in shelter from the heat of the sun ; and around his 

* The whole of this account is from W&ckidi fp. 21}) ; where is added the follow- 
ing tradition ; — “ After the conquest of Mecca, Mahomet sat down by bis mother's 
tomb, and the people sat around him, and ho had the appearance of one bolding a 
conversation with another. Then he got up, weeping ; and Omar said, “ Oh thou 
to whom I co^dd sacrifice both iny father ana tny mother / Why dost thou weep f ^ He 
replied. “ This i> the toniA of my mother ; the Lord hath permitted me to vieit it, and 
I asked leave to implore par^n for her, and it woe not granted : so I called her to 
remembrance ; and the tender recollection of her overcame me, and I wept” And he 
was never seen to weep more bitterly than he did then.” But W&ckidi’s Secre- 
tary saya this iraditioa is a mistake *, for it supposes the tomb of Mahomet's mo- 
ther to be in Mecca, whereas it is at AbwA. The prohibition, however, against 
praying for his mother's salvation, is given in other traditions, and it forms a singu- 
lar instance of the sternness and exclusive teverify of the dogmas of Mabomot’s 
faith. 
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carpet, but at a respectful distance, sat his sons. The little 
Manomet used to run up close to the patriarch, and nnceremo> 
niously take possession of his rug, and when his sons would 
drive him off; Abd al Muttalib would say, “ Let my little son 
alone, and stroke him on the back, and delight to watch his 
childish prattle.* 

He was still under the care of his nurse Baraka ; but he 
would ever and anon quit her, and run into the apartment 
of his grandfather, even when he was alone or asleep. 


The guardianship of Abd al Muttalib lasted but two years, 
for he died eight years after the attack of Abraha, at the age 
of fourscore years and two : (578 A, D.) The orphan child 
bitterly felt the loss of his indulgent grandfather ; as he follow- 
ed Iho bier to the cemetery of Hajun, ho was observed to bo 
weeping ; and when he grew up, he retained a distinct remem- 
brance of his death.t The gentle, warm, and confiding heart of 
Mahomet was thus again rudely wounded, and the fresh 
bereavement would bo rendered the more j^ignant by the de- 
pendent position in which it left him. ITie nobility of his 
grandfather’s descent, the deference with which his voice was 
listonod to throughout the little vale of Mecca, and the splen- 
did liberality displayed by him in discharging the annual 
offices of feeding tlio pilgrims and giving them drink, while 
they were witnessed witn satisfaction by the thoughtful child, 
left, after they had passed away, a proud remembrance, and 
formed tlio seed perhaps of many an ambitious thought, and 
many a day-dream of power and domination. 


The death of Abd al Muttalib left his family {i. c. the progeny 
of Abd Menaf,) without any powerful head, and enabled tho 


* Hish6mi,p, 85.— Wackidi, p. 22. Many incidents are added to the narrative, 
taken evidently from the point of view of later years. Thus Abd al Mattalib says 
“ Let him alone for he has a great destiny, and will be Ukt inheritor of a kingdom" 

^ ^ Wfickidi adds the injunction the nurse Baraka used to 

receive from him, not to let hhm fall into the hands of the Jews and Christians, who 
were looking out for him, and would injure hint 
f WdcAirfi, p. 22, where it is said that Mahomet was eight years of oge, when 
his grandfather died aged eighty-eight years. Others make Abd al Muttalib to 
have been llo, and some even 120 years old at his death. Caussin de Perceval has 
shown the futility of these traditions, which would make tho patriarch to have 
begotten Hamxa wheu above 100 years old. ( Vbi /. p. 290, note 4.) 
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Other branch, descended by Omeya from Abd Shams (i. e., the 
Omeyad stem,) to gain an ascendancy. Of the latter fetnily 
the chief at this time was Harb, the lather of Abu Sofian, to 
whom belonged the “ leadership "" in war, and who possessed 
a numerous and powerful body of relations. 

Of Abd al MuttaUb's sons, Harith the eldest was now dead, 
and the chief of those who survived were Zobeir* and Abu 
Talib (both by the same mother as Abdallah the father of 
Mahomet,) Abu Laliab, Abbas, and Hamza. The two last wero 
very young, Zobeir was the oldest, and to him Abd al Muttalib 
bequeathed his dignity and offices. + Zobeir, again, left them 
to Abu Trdib, who finding himself too poor to discharge tho 
expensive and onerous task of providing for tlie pilgrims, 
waived the honor in favor of his younger brother Abbas. Hut 
the family of Hashim had fallen from its high estate ; for^wo 
find that Abbas was able to retain only tho Sichn/a (or giving 
of drink), while the Hifada, (or furnishing of food,) passed into 
the rival branch, descended from Noufal, son of Abd Menfif.:|: 
Abbfis was rich, and bis influential post, involving tho constant 
charge of the w^cll Zam-zam, \vas retained by him till tho intro- 
duction of Islam, and then confirmed to his family by tho 
propliot ; but he ivas not a man of strong character, and never 
attained to any commanding position at Mecca. Abu Talib, 
on the other hand, possessed many noble qualities, and enforced 
a greater respect ; but whether from his poverty, or other cause, 
ho too remained in the back ground. It was thus that in 
the oscillations of phylarchal government, tho prestige of the 
house of Hashim waned and disappeared ; while a rival branch 
had risen into importance. This phase of the political stato 
of Mecca began with tho death of Abd al Muttalib, and con- 
tinued until the conquest of Mecca by Mahomet himself. 


* Wdcftidt,p. 17. 

t Wackidi^ ibidem, and p. 15^, Zobeir evidently held a high rank at Mecca, but 
how long he survived is not apparent. W^ckidi says of him ; 

X Hishami (p. 35,) specifics that Abbas inherited the Sickaya | and the subse- 
quent history gives proof that he held nothing more. Tho authority for stating 
that tho branch of Noufal possessed tho Rifflda, is (pven by M. C. de Perceval as 
derived from D’Ohsson. Wo have not traced it to imy early Arabic writer. 
Abb^ no doubt, did not inherit tho Sickaya till Zobcir’s death, when he Would 
be old enough to manage it. M. C. de Perceval, makes him succeed to it imme- 
diately after Abd al Muttulib’s death ; but this is opposed to tradition as well as 
probability, for he was then only twelve years of ag-j. 
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To Abu Talib, the dying Abd al Muttalib consigned the 
guardianship of his orphan grandchild ; and faith&lly and 
kindly did he discharge the trust* His fondness for the lad 
equalled that of Abd al Muttalib himself ; he made him sleep 
by his bed, eat by his side, and go with him when he walked 
abroad : and this tender treatment was continued until Maho- 
met emerged from the helplessness of childhood. f 


It was during this period that Abu Talib, accompanied by 
Mahomet, undertook a mercantile journey to Syria. At first 
he intended to leave the lad behind him, for he had reached 
twelve years of age, and was able to take care of liimself But 
when the caravan was now ready, and Abu T^lib prepared to 
mount Ids camel, his nephew was overcome by the prospect 
of %o long a separation, and clung by his protector. Abu Talib 
was moved, and carried tlio boy along with him. The expe- 
dition extended to Bostra and perhaps farther. The journey 
lasted for several months, and afforded to the young Mahomet 
opportunities of observation, which were not lost upon him. 
He passed near to Petra, Jerash, Ammon, and other ruinous 
sites of former mercantile grandeur ; and their sight, no doubt, 
deeply imprinted u]ion. his reflective mind the instability of 
earthly greatness. The legends of the valley of Hejer, with its 
lonely deserted habitations hewn out of the rock, and the tale 
of divine vengeance against the cities of the plain, over which 
now rolled the billows of the Dead Sea, would excite apprehen- 
sion and awe, while tlicir strange and startling details would win 
and charm tlie childish heart, ever yearning after the marvellous. 
On this visit, too, he came into contact with the national pro- 
fession of Christianity in S^Tia, and passed through several 


* Wacki^i, p. 22. The disposition, however, to magnify the prophet is manifest 
here, oe in the case of Alid al Muttalib : and there is added this marvellous incident 
connected with Abu Talib’s scanty means, tliat the family always rose from their 
frugal meal hungry and unsatisfied if Mahomet were not present* but if he 
were there, they wore not only satisfied, but had victuals to spare. So, too, the 
other children used to run about with foul eyes and dishevelled hair, whereas 
die little Mahomet’s head was always sleek and bis eyes clean. There thus appears 
BQ continuous a tendency to glorify the nascent prophet, that it becomes hard to 
decide what, amidst these atatements, to accept as facts and what to reject* Vide 
Canons /. C. and II. D, in Ko, XXXVII. above quoted.') 

“f The reason given for Mahomet being entfusted to Aba T41ib, is, that his 
father Abdallah was brother to Abu T61ib by the same mother, ( Tabari, p. 59) ; but 
So was Zoboir also, 
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Jewish settlements. The former he never before had witness- 
ed, for he coxild as yet have been acquainted only with occa- 
sional and isolated specimens of the Christian faith. Now he 
saw its rites in full performance by the whole people of the 
land. The national and the social customs founded upon 
Christianity, the churches with their crosses, images or pictures, 
and other symbols of the faith ; the ringing of bells ; the fre- 
quent assemblages for worship, the accounts (and, possibly, the 
glimpse by himself,) of the continually repeated ceremonial, 
must have effected a deep impression upon him, which would 
be made all the more practical and lasting by the sight of whole 
tribes, Arab like himself, converted to the same faith and prac- 
ti'dng the same observances. However fallen and materialized 
was Uie Christianity of that day in Syria, it cannot be doubted 
that it would strike the thoughtful observer in favorable ttid 
wonderful contrast with the gross and unspiritual idolatry of 
Mecca. Once again, in mature life, Mahomet visited Syria, and 
whatever reflections of tliis nature were then excited, would 
receive an intenser force, and a deeper color, from the bright 
scenes and charming images which childliood had pictured 
upon the same ground.* ** 


• Tho account of this journey is given by ali tho biographerB with tho inflny 
ridiculous detailfl onticipativo of Mahomet’s prophetical dignity. The following 
is the gist of them : 

The youthful Mahomet, along with the rest of the caravan, alighted at a monas- 
tery or hermitage on the road, occupied by a monk called Biihira. Tho monk 
perceived by a cloud which hovered over tho com])Hi]y, tho bending of boughs to 
eheltor one of their aumber. See , . that it contained the prophet expected shortly 
to arise. Uc therefore invited the party to an entertainment ; but when they had 
assembled, ho perceived that the object of his search was not amongst them : he 
enquired where the wanting guest was, and they sent for the lad Mahomet, who, 
on account of his youth, had been left to watch tho encampment. Bnliiru question- 
ed him and examined his body for the seal of prophecy, which he found upon 
bis back ; be theji referred to bia sacred books, found aJi tlie marks to correspond, 
and declared the boy to be the expected prophet. Ho proceeded to warn Abu 
Tdlib against the Jews, who would at once recognize the child as the coming 
prophet, and, moved by jealous seek to slay him, Abu TsiJib was alarmed, and 
forthwith set out for Mecca with his nephew. 

Tho fable is so absurd, that a feeling of contempt and mistrust is excited with 
respect to the entire traditional collections, which every here and there give place 
to such tales. A clue to the religious principle which engendered these stories is 
attempted ' in tho Article of No. XXX Vll. of this Jteview, Cantftt II. O. 

Dr. Sprenger thinks that Abu T^ib sent back Mahomet under charge of JQabira 
to Mecca } (Zi/e, p. 79) and grounds his deduction on the phrase Aju* Us 
atp, 22k Wkekidi. But this expression may equally signify, 

** Abu T&lib took him back witA hinutlf” to Mecca ; and this meaning is undoubt- 
edly the one intended. 

Tho subject has been discusser! in the Zeittchrift der dcutMchen morgen landieche 
gueUschaJl, Vd, III p. 454 ; /K p. 188 ; and /Kp. 457, j where profeasors Fleiscber 
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No farther incident of a special nature is related of Maho* 
met, until he hatl advanced from childhood into youth.* 


and Wustenfeld oppose Dr. Sprenger’s view. Dr. Sprangor has written a further 
paper on the subject in the Asiatic 5'octc/y’» Journal for 1853, where he has given 
the various authorities in original, bearing upon the point I. Tirmidzi eaya that 
Abu TAlib sent Mahomet back from Sfria by Abn Bakr and Bilfll : which (as 
8prengcr shows,) is absord, seeing that the former was two years jonoger than 
Mahomet, and the latter then not bom. II , HishamimakeA Abu Talib himself return 
with Mahomet, after concluding his business at Bostra. IIL Wackidi gives several 
traditions ; one in which the monk immediately after warning Abu Tfilib to make 
Mahomet return without loss of time to Mecca, expires : (Wdclcifiif p, 22| :) and 
ft second^ that, viz , quoted above, upon which Dr. Sprenger so much relies ( Ibid)^ 
But he has omitted a third detailed account of the journey which is given in the 
same volume, on the authority of Muhammad ibn Omar (». e. Wicitidi himself ;) it 
is full of marvellous statements, and cuds witii distinctly saying that Abu Talib re- 
turned to Mecca with Mahomet. ^ This may have escap- 

ed Dr. Sprongor’s notice, as it occurs under another chapter in W&ckidi, t. e. 

the “ marks of prophetical rank in Mahomet.”(p 281.) So also (Tabari, p 60.) 

A«.C Sj 

Dr. Sprenger goes further. lie suspects that the monk not only accomponied 
Mahomet to Mecca, but remained there with him : and ns he finds the name Bahtra 
iu the list of a deputation from the Abyssinian King to Muhomei; at Medina, forty 
years later, he concludes the two to have been one and the same person ; and he 
thinks that the carl^ Mahometan writers endeavoured to conceal the fact, as one 
discreditable to their prophet. The conjecture is ingenious, but the basis on which 
it rests is wholly insufficient. It is besides quite inconsistent with our theory of 
the rise of traditions, in which design is not apparent Omissions, no doubt, occur- 
red, and stories died out, Imt on difi’crcut grounds. (6'ce C««on //, L in ihe 
article on ihe Sources for the Biography of Mahumet, above quoted.) 

Borne Arabs will have it that this mouk was colled Jergis (Georgiua), Christian 
apologists call him Sergius. 

* Weil (p, 29.) states that in his sixteenth year hlahomet journeyed to 
Yemen with his uui-le Zobcir on a mercantile trip. Dr. Sprenger (p. 79, note 3.) 
says that there is no good authority fur this statement, nor can we find any ori- 
ginal authority for it at alL The expression with respect to Abu Talib ^ j) 
SI ^'UuI “that he never undertook a journey, unless 

Moliomct were with him,” might possibly imply that he undertook several ; 
but in the absence of any express instance, it can hardly bo pressed to prove that 
ho did. So ( Wdchidi, p. 29.) it is said that Abu Talib never took him again on 
a jouruey after this Syriau expedition, fearing lest injury should bef^ him 

<A>u Aj 

—but the sentence is a mere pendant to the absurd story of the Jews recognizing 
in Mahomet the coming prophet, and seekuig to lie in wait for Ilia life, and is 
thcrofuro equally futile with it. 

The chief reason which leads us to suppose that this was Mahomet’s only mcr- 
cmitilo joumev (besides fliat takcu for Ehadija,) is that had he undertaken any 
utbor, we should indubitably have had special notice of it in WSekidi, llish^i, 
or Tabari. 
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Art. IV.— 1. The Life and CorreawmdeTice o/ffenrySt Oeorge 
Titekcr, late Accountant General of Ben^, and Chairman 
of the East India Compamy. By John William Kaye. 
London^ 1854. 

2. Memoriala of Indian Government / being a Selection from 
the Papers of Hmry St George Tucker, late Director of the 
East India Company^ Edi^d hy John WiUvxm Kaye. 
London, 1854. 

We havo long been accustomed to regard the late Mr. Tucker 
as a sort of Nestor amongst Anglo-Indians. Although he did 
: iot very far over-run the gaol of human life, having died in his 
eighty-first year, yet when we consider that he spent sixty-five 
years either in India or in close connexion with its Government, 
we conclude that his Indian experience was probably more 
extensive than that of any other man of our age. Wnen he 
arrived in India, in 1 786, he must have come into contact with 
many men who had been here at least thirty- six years earlier ; 
and it is not unreasonable to expect that of the men whom 
he was instrumental in sending to India in his late years, some 
will live and labor on to the end of the present century. Hence 
he forms a connecting link between the men of 1750 and tho 
men of 1900. Even if Indian generations be longor-Uved than 
they are generally supposed to be, it might have been said of 
him during not a few of the last years of his life : — 

Ty b' tfSrj fi€v yftftfu /i#5mra)v avS^anroup 
EtiOiail, 6i ii irpo<r$€v ofia Tpa(l>ev f/i rytvovra 
Ev EIwX^ ffyaBfjf, fura He rpiraroKrtv ava(r(rfv. 

The history and opinions of a veiy ordinary man, whoso 
experience had been spread over so wicio a space, would possess 
a value and an interest derived from this circumslance alone. 
But Mr. Tucker was not an ordinary man. Bather he was a 
very extraordinary one. His extraordinary enerpr makes his 
life a useful study to all who are entering upon the great life- 
battle, while his no less extraordinary sagacity renders his 
opinions worthy to be deeply pondered by those who are, or 
who hope to be, entrusted with the rule of tnis mighty Empire ; 
Mr. Kaye has therefore done wisely and well in giving these 
two volumes to the world. 

Henry St George Tucker was bom on the 1 5th of February, 
1771, in the island of St Geoige's, (one of the Bermudas), 
from which wo presume he derived his agnomen. His earlier 
boyhood was passed as that of an active boy might be expected 

B B 
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to he passed in a remote island, with no schools and few books, 
|ttid with few or no suitable companions of his own age. His 
ehief employments were riding and boating, varied occasionally 
by a epiA on the land, and an mvolunta^ dip in the water. 
Inese exercises converted a somewhat delicate child into a 
fearless and vigorous boy, and had, doubtless, their induence in 
forming the character of an energetic, persevering and able 
man. hen ten years old, he was sent to England, and after an 
attack of the sm^-pox, entered upon the scene of life in a 
“ Do'the-boys-hall” at Hampstead. Here apparently he re- 
mained little more than four years ; and when we consider that 
on his arrival in England, his whole stock of learning consisted 
of a little reading and less writing, we cannot but wonder how 
he managed, in the course of so snort a period, to pick up so 
much information, and to form so good habits of thinking and 
reasoning, as we find him possessed of immediately after his 
leaving school. The occasion of his abrupt removal from 
Hampstead was an offer made him by an aunt to send him 
to India. She procured for him a mid-shipman's berth on 
board ship ; but whether this was intended merely as a means 
of providmg him with a cheap passage to the land of the Gold 
Monur tree, or whether it was meant that he should abide by 
the marine service, and make his permanent home upon tho 
deep, does not clearly appear from the narrative before us ; and 
we ^ve no means or ascertaining the point The latter seems 
the more probable supposition, as he spent the “ six or eight 
weeks” tliat intervenil between his appointment and depar- 
ture, in attendance on a teacher of navigation, which would 
scarcely have been deemed necessaiy, had his sea-life been 
expected to terminate with a voyage. Thus endowed with such 
amount of knowledge as could picked up in two months, 
and with two golden guineas presented to him by his kind aunt, 
our hero set off for Gravesend, in a carriage and four, being, 
with two other midshipmen, under the charge of the purser. 
The account of the voyage of the WiUiam Pitt, transcribed from 
Mr. Tucker's journal, is amusing and interesting — the sea- 
sickness — the discipline (quarter-deck and cockpit)— the tricks 
played upon the green-horn, — the salt junk — and the Sunday 
evenings^ Bible-readings in the cabin of the purser, followed by a 
regale of gingerbread and a glass of wine or cherty-brandy, are 
all graphically and pleasantly described. As a mir specimen 
of Mr. Tucker's style, let us extract the following incident : — 

I had loat a wager to one of mj meas* mates of a dozen of ducks ; and, 
whether through his influence, or my own extraordinary merit and trust- 
worthiness, I was sent on shore (at Madras) in the fint boat, conveying 
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stores, or InTestmen^ to the beach. This was tw favorable an opportunity 
to be lost, and I was commissioned to add a pig to my dozen of ducks, 
for the purpose of having a proper ckeveam on Uie very next day, which, I 
believe, was Sunday — I succeeded admirably- The ducks gave me no trou- 
ble, for they were dead ; but a live pig ia a queer customer, and I not only 
had some trouble with him, but when he was handed up the side of the 
ship, with all due ceremony, he squeaked so as to attract the quick cor, or 
keen eye, of our chief officer. This was a contre-tempa which gave me 
tnuch vexation. 

The next morning I was placed on gener^ duty, and waa ei^Ioyed 
incessantly under the immediate eye of the chief oiticer himself, until it 
pleased him to retire from the quarter-deck to take a hasty dinner. My ducks, 
in the mean time, had been roasted, served up, and nearly consume, with 
the little rascal of a pig. No time was to be lost. Down I went to the 
orlop, to feast upon the debris ; but I had a certain presentiment, or mis- 
f iving, that I should not be allowed to pick my bones in peace, go I pre» 
pared for the worst, like a skilful general who foresees a manoeuvre on tho 
part of his opponent. Anon a gruff voice thundered down the hatchway, 

* Below there, Midshipman Tucker !’ I lost not a moment. Off went my 
shirt, and in an instant I sprang upon the medicine chest, which occupied Um 
hatch, almost in a state of nature. I then made a pathetic appem to tho 
immutable principles of justice — urged that I had been at work the wheda 
morning — had not had time to clean myself, nor (I might have added) to 
pick the bones of my delicious ducks. The tiger growled, and went in 
search of other prey. This was a triumph not unworthy of Alexander, 
with the advant^e of not shedding a drop of blood ; and 1 proceeded, 
with some exultation, to finish my dainty repast, too long delayed. 

After remaining ten days at Madras, the William Pitt pro- 
ceeded to Bengal ; and on her arrival at Diamond Harbour, 
Mr. Tucker bade her farewell, and was transferred to a budge- 
row, sent for him by his uncle, Mr. Bruere, one of the Secre- 
taries to Government, whose guest he becama The month of 
August was a bad time to arrive in Calcutta. The close of the 
rains, the most unhealthy season of the year, was at hand ; and 
n cock-pit appetite, brought to bear UTX)n the delicacies of an 
old civilians table, probably contributed to hasten on the 
acclimatizing process,” and to reduce tho sturdy midshipman 
into the Calcutta invalid. We have often had occasion to wit- 
ness this “ fining down” j)rocess, and it must have been abun- 
dantly accelerated in those days by the ample doses of calomel 
which it was orthodox to administer on all occasions. The 
process over, we find our hero, at the close of the year, (1786) at 
Gyah, the ^est of Mr. Thomas Law, whom our author has 
heard desenbed as the father of the Permanent Settlement, 
and brother of Lord Ellenborough but whether he had 
merely gone on a visit to this gentleman, or whether he had got 
an appointment there, does not clearly appear. Mr. Law had 
his mind at this time full of the subject of the Permanent 
Settlement, and he took great delight in expounding his views 
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on revenue matters to his ardent ^est, whom long aflber he 
delighted to regard as his pupil, ana whose distingoi^ed career 
he traced with a paternal interest An excellent “ second 
spear” in a boar hunt, and an intelligent student of all matters 
relating to the condition of the people, it is not wonderful 
that young Tucker should have won the heart of Mr. Law. 

With Law he continued for about a year, and in the 
Cold weather of 1787-88, he returned to Calcutta We have 
stated above, that we cannot exactly make out the position that 
ho occupied in Gyah. Mr. Kaye conjectures that ne had been 
appoint^ to an oflSce in the S^retariat in Calcutta, and that 
a certain time had been allowed him to join his office and 
commence his duties.” Ho is led to this conjecture by the 
fact that, during Mr. Tucker’s absence at Gyah, certain money 
was being regularly drawn for him by an agent in Calcutta, 
and this he supposes to have been the salary of his office in 
the Calcutta S^retariat We will not say that this might 
not have been. If his uncle were the head of the office,* it is 
not impossible that, in those days, leave of absence for seven 
months, with full salary, might be granted to an Uncovenanted 
Assistant But is it not more likely that he held some appoint- 
ment in Mr. Law’s office at Gyah, the salary of which was paid 
in Calcutta ? Is not this supposition more consistent than the 
other, with an expression in a letter of Mr. Law’s, written Ion" 
after, “ I rejoice that Gyah produced Barlow, and you, and 
mo”? It strikes us that, it would scarcely have been a correct 
expression to say that Gyah produced Tucker, unless he had 
held some office or other tnere. Be this as it may, Mr. 
Tucker entered upon his office at the date last mentioned, 
and on the receipt of Rs. 200 a month. The money that we 
have just referred to as having been drawn for him during 
hi.s absence, was, like so much money drawn in Calcutta, no- 
where. His agent had failed, and not only did be find himself 
with nothing y but all the bills that he had directed to be paid 
in Calcutta were found unpaid ; and thus, instead of being, 
as he expected, in possession of a considerable fund, he found 
himself burdened with a considerable debt This he set about 
dischar^ng by monthly instalments, and succeeded in clearing 
it oft in tne course of a year.-}- In this office he continuea 
till the close of the year 1788, and won golden opinions from 

* Mr. Kaye thinVe H ** probable that this appointment had been procured for 
liim throuffli the inatrumeotality of Mr. Law.* Is it not tmore probable that it was 
given him^y his uncle, Mr. Bruere, in whose office it probably was ? 

t His Biographer says, “ before two years bad come to a close, “ and then adds— 
“before the year 17 SO dawned upon him, he found himself clear of debt.* But 
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his official superiors. He was employed in duties fieuf above 
his years, and acquitted himself so well, that the drafts of papers 
which he drew up on important and complicated questions, 
were adopted without alteration as the orders of Government 
After a year's tenure of his office, he was transferred to the 
appointment of assistant to the Commercial Resident of Com- 
mercolly and Hurripaul, on the same salary that he had drawn 
in Calcutta Here he was fa^ed even beyond hie strength ; 
and the offer of doubling his sjuary was not sufficient to detain 
him thera Although often kept at his desk, “ fasting, ami 
‘ weaiy, in a close, hot room, two or three hours after sunset, 

* until, utterly exhausted with want of food and rest, bis head sank 
‘ on the table before him," he managed to enter deeply into (Ques- 
tions of revenue and finance ; and bis letters on these subjects, 
addressed to Mr. Law, “ are now (as his bioo^pher truly says) 

* after a lapse of sixty years, to be read by grown men, with 
‘ pleasure and profit, not os curiosities with the infant-phenome- 
‘ non stamp upon them, but as papers of intrinsic value, admira- 
‘ bly written, and full of instruction." Altogether, these letters, 
written by a lad of eighteen, appear to us to afford an indication 
of an early dovolopement of powers, to which, taken in connexion 
with the long continuance of these powers in full vigor, it 
would scarcely be possible to find a parallel. 

At the close of 1781) Mr. Tucker returned to Calcutta, and 
his former situation being of course filled up, ho “ took a desk" 
without salary in one of the offices. At this time he lived in 
a small apartment in the Raneemoody gully, and supported 
himelf on Sixty Rupees a month, lent to him by Mr. Tjaw. Here 
he disputed possession of his humble abode with “ the rats 

* and the mice, who fell into a strife." But this period of de- 
pression did not continue long. In the course of tlie year J 790, 
he was appointed Assistant to the Accountant of the Board of 
Trade, ana also Private Secretary to Sir William Jones. From 
these two offices he derived an income of 600 Rupees a month : 
and what was far better, — “ in the Accountant’s Office ho laid 
‘ broad and deep the foundation of his fame as a financier ; 

‘ whilst sitting at the feet of Sir William Jones, his natural 
‘ taste for elegant literature found duo cultivation, and there 


Mr. Tucker came to Calcutta “in the eoJil weather of 1787-88 and the cold weather 
does not be(^n before October. The earliest pay that he could draw must therefore 
have l^n for November, 1787. Then the debt was cleared off before the let of 
January, 1789; but hU pay for Dccemljcr, 1788, would not be drawn till some days 
after, so that the whole debt must have been cleaved out of the salary of the thirteen 
months, November 1787, to November, 1788, Inclusive. We arc conildent th^ Mr. 
Kaye will tike in (^ochI part this correction, which »o much adds to the force of the 
lesson which he is anxious to teach. 
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* was little chance of his ever subsiding into a mere man of 

* accounts and details. His love of literature abided with him 
‘ to the closing years of his life.'' But he yet r^uired disci- 
pline and training in the school of affliction, and it came upon 
mm in due time. Towards the close of 1791, he entered into 
a speculation, in company with the well-known John Palmer. 
We have heard that they made an enormous investment in 
wax-candles for exportation to England, which yielded no 
return. But whether this is the correct account of the matter, 
wo do not know. At all events, he was “ smashed,” and for ten 
long years he had to struggle with debt ; and when at last he 
came out victor from the conflict, it was manifest that his pow- 
ers had been tasked to the very uttermost, and that a little 
more would have cost him his life. But in 1792 he received 
the good tidings of his appointment to the Company's Cove- 
nanted Civil ^rvice. His appointment as an Assistant in the 
Accountant General’s Department, bears date the 26th of Octo- 
ber, 1792, and his official superior soon said that he did as 
much in six weeks as any one else could have done in six 
months. We have so often alluded to Mr. Tuckers income in 
the various stages of his career, that some of our readers may 
think that we are inclined to attach undue importance to the 
matter ; but really, among the many important life-lessons that 
such a hiograf)hy as his is fitted to teach, there is perhaps no one 
more important than this, that a man of energy may live, and 
live well, because lioncstly and independently, upon an income 
that many would regard as scarcely sufficient to provide a 
young man with ki<l gloves and perfumery. For this and 
other reasons we think it right to state that Mr. Tucker's 
salary, os Covenanted Assistant to the Accountant General, was, 
during his first year’s tenure of that office, not more than 200 
Rupees a month, and this, although during some portion of the 
time he “ doubled up” with liis own office, that of a Commis- 
sioner of tlie Court of Requests, for which it does not appear 
that he got any additional salary. In the spring of 1793 he was 
appointed Register to the Zillan Court of Rajshaye, and here 
he formed a hfe-lasting friendship with Henry Colebrooka 

In the course of 1793 Lord Cornwallis handed over the 
Government of India to Sir John Shore ; but Mr. Tucker's 
prospects were in no way injured by the changa He had been 
appreciated by Lord Cornwallis ; and Mr. Law and Mr. Barlow, 
his Gyah friends, took care that his successor should have his 
attention directed to the young ffnancier. His attention once 
directed to revenue talents, Shore was the man to recognize, 
appreciate, and employ them to advantaga Accordingly, he was 
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but a very few months on the yice-regal throne ere he ajjpoihted 
Tucker Deputy Register of the Sudder Courts, and asastant to 
the Secretary to Government in the Revenue and Judicial De- 
mirtment Shortly after, he was nominated RegistOT of the 
ftovincial Court of Patna; but on a representation being made 
to Government that he could not be s^red from the Secreta^'s 
Office, he was allowed to remain in Cmcutta, with compensation 
for the larger allowances that he would have had m Patna 
Nor did he long hold a subordinate place in the Secretary's 
Office. In 1796 Mr. Barlow was promoted to the chief Secre- 
taryship, and Mr. Tucker succeeded him in the Revenue and 
Judicial Department, He had now the beat opportunity that 
CO 'ild be desired of preparing himself, in every respect, for 
whatever part he might afterwards have to take in the Govern- 
ment of India, while his salary of Rs. 1,000 a month rave him 
the delightful sight of the gradual diminution of the debt that 
had pressed so heavily upon him for five years. 

On the 18th May, 1798, Lord Momington arrived in Calcutta ; 
and with his arrival began a new era in the history of British 
Indio. It was a wonmrous time all through the world, that 
close of the 1 8th centuiy — a time of great events — a time to 
require and call forth the energies of great men. Such a man 
was the Governor-General, and his powers were fully tasked. 
With a war inevitable, that promised to be of greater magni- 
tude than any of those waged by his predecessors, with not 
only an empty treasury, but with a debt equal to the income of 
several years, with a revenue unable to disciiarge the expenses 
even of a peace establishment, and unable to raise loans other- 
wise than at a ruinous rate of interest, an inferior man would have 
yielded to the difficulties of his position, and sought for the 
most honorable terms of compromise that he could obtain. 

But it did not come natural to the Wellesley family to yield, 
and the difficulties of the Govemor-Generofs position only 
served to call forth his powers. One of the first objects to which 
he directed his attention, was a general revision of all the 
public establishments of the three Presidencies. For this pur- 
pose a Commission was named, consisting of several of the 
neads of Departments. But his Lordship knew well that a 
Commission for such a purpose requires to consist of two ele- 
ments, combining the experience or age with the vigor of youth. 
While therefore uiree of the Members were — the President of 
the Board of Revenue, one of the Members of the Boa^ of 
Trade, and the Accountant-General, the fourth was Mr. Tucker, 
who was ^Jso Secretary to the Commission. The labors of this 
Commission were most elective, and Tucker subsequently 
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re(56iveJ assurances, in various most gratifyinff shapes, of the 
Govemor-Generars ^preciation of the mode in which he 
discharged his part of this difficult and delicate service. 

The next subject to which we find Mr. Tucker's attention 
directed, was the establishment of a Bank, to be partly under 
the control of Government. He drew up a scheme for such a 
Bank, and presented it to Lord Momington, shortly after his 
arrival ; and although it was not immediately put in operation, 
yet a few years later it issued in the establishment of the B^k 
of Bengal, an institution that has rendered so good service both 
to the Government of India and to the community, that it is 
difficult now to imagine how they could have gone on so 
long without it. The constitution actually adopted was almost 
precisely that proposed by Mr. Tucker. We next get a glimpse 
of our hero in a new character. India was threatened with an 
invasion by Napoleon, and the denizens of Calcutta followed 
the example of their brethren in Old England, and enrolled 
themselves as volunteers, to be trained to render such aid as 
they might in his expulsion. Mr. Tucker was of course a leader 
in this movement, and he seems to have attained the rank 
of a Captain of the Cavalry Corps, and Commandant of tho 
whole Militia. We are accustomed to hear much of the “ rail- 
way speed" with which events are moving on in these last 
days ; but it were a great mistake to suppose that they always 
stood still or moved very slowly in former times. There were 
epochs of intense and rapid action in former days, and such 
an one was the Aduiinistration of Lord Wellesley. Accordingly 
w’o next meet with Mr. Tucker in connexion with the prelimi- 
naiy arrangements for the foundation of the College of Fort 
William. In anticipation of tho results that were ej^ected to 
flow from tho worlung of that establishment, the Governor- 
General instituted examinations of tho Civilians, and Mr. 
Tucker was one of the Board of Examiners. 

At the end of 1798, as all our readers know, the Governor-Ge- 
neral proceeded to Madras, personally to direct the war against 
Tippu ; and in the spring of the following year, Mr. Tucker’s 
health requiring a change of air, he also went down to Madras. 
He had not been long there when he was appointed to act as 
Military Secretary to the Governor-General, and it was probably 
only now that Lord Wellesley learned fully to appreciate the 
rare endowments of Mr. Tucker. It was in consequence of this 
appreciation that the Governor- General wished to transfer him to 
the Madras establishment, in order to his being employed in 
instituting an enquiry into -the organization of the omcim esta- 
blishments of that Presidency, similar to that in which he had 
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taken part in Bengal Mr. Tucker felt that this would be an 
invidious office, and at his solicitation the arrangement \ros 
first postponed, and ultimately abandoned. On his Lordship's 
return to Calcutta, the new arrangements, consequent upon the 
investigation of the Bengal Commission, were brought into 
operation, and Mr. Tucker, who came back with the Governor- 
General, was appointed Secretary to Government in the Reve- 
nue and Judicial Department The rules of the service did 
not admit of a Civilian of his standing drawing the full salary 
of such an office, and therefore Lord Wellesley proposed that 
he should draw the largest allowances that his standing would 
admit, and that these should be increased from time to time, until 
t’ .ey reached the full allowance of Rs. 50,000 a year. He had 
held this office for but a few months, when he was required to 
add to its duties those of Acting Accountant-General ; and this 
latter office having become vacant early in the following year, 
Mr. Tucker was transferred to it. For the sake of the extra- 
Indian portion of our readers, we ought to explain, what 
is well Known to the Indian portion of them, that the 
Accountant-General is the Finance Minister, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, of the^ Indian Empire. The office is 
at all times one of exceeding difficulty and moat weighty 
responsibility, and on occasion of such a crisis as actually 
occurred during Mr. Tucker’s tenure of it, becomes in 
some respects even more important than that of the Governor- 
General himself It is said that Laplace lamented that he had 
not been fated to live before Newton ; and perhaps be was the 
only man that was entitled to feel such regret, as he was pro- 
bably the only man, between Newton’s days and our own, that 
was entitled without presumption to entertain the idea, that he 
would have made the discoveries which Newton made. So if 
there should ever arise in India a Financier equal to Tucker, he 
will be entitled to regret that he has rendered the achievement 
of a fame equal to his own in this department a virtual impos- 
sibility. We cannot detail the various steps that he took, or 
the various results that he achieved. But it will give a general 
idea that the achievements were not trifling, when we state 
that, when ho entered upon the office, Company's Paper, bear- 
ing interest at 1 2 per cent was selling at 2 and 9 per cent, 
discount ; that he had not long held the office, ere (^vermnent 
«)uld bonw money* at 8 per emt ; and that the system which 
he introduced, faithfully carried out during fifty years, has 
caused that at the present mouaent, when we have just heard 
that the Engli^ 3 per ceixt Consols were lately at 85, the Co^ 
pony’s 4 per cent Paper is at 98l 


c o 
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Oor readers cannot have fail^ to notice the mnltitudinons 
changes through which Mr. Tucker passed. They had generally 
been forced upon him, as being the fittest man available for 
certain appointments ; and some of the appointments he had 
accepted with considerable reluctance, involving as they did 
pecuniary sacrifice, and requiring him to serve his apprentice- 
ship afre^. But now we have to record a change more impor- 
tant than any of the preceding. After various negotiations, 
conducted throughout in an admirable spirit, and highly 
creditable to all parties concerned, Mr. Tucker resolved to give 
up his appointment, and to become a partner in the mercantile 
house of Cockerell, Traill, Palmer and Co. His main induce- 
ment to take this step, was the hope that it would enable him 
to return to England at an earlier period than he could hope 
to do by continuing in the Civil Service, the terms of his co- 
partnership being, that after three years’ residence in India, as 
a managing partner of the house, he should have the option of 
retiring to England and being admitted to a share of the 
home business. When the announcement of this step was 
made to Lord Wellesley, he was naturally surprised, and, we 
think not very unnaturally, somewhat angry. He threatened 
to strike his name from the list of the service altogether ; and 
although Mr. Tucker had, probably, no expectation that he 
should ever return to active employment in that service, he of 
course did not relish the idea of being excluded from it. A 
compromise was made. Mi*. Tucker consented to remain in 
office for four months, acting at the same time as senior mem- 
ber of the mercantile house. But although he discharged the 
duties of both offices, and although those of the mercantile 
office were very laborious, yet he would not receive from his 
partners any portion of the profits that accrued, as long as he 
was in the enjoyment of his salaiy as Accountant-General. On 
his retirement from office, Lore! Wellesley put on record a 
minute, in which he gracefully acknowledged the services 
which Mr. Tucker had rendered to the Government On the 
subject of Mr Tucker’s retirement, bis biographer thus ex- 
presses himself : — 

That ffuch a step as Mr. Tucker had taken should have been diversely 
regarded by different friends, was natural — indeed necessary. To view the 
matter with plain mercantile eyes was one thing — to view it with official 
eyes was another. There were men, indeed, who looked upon it as a 
blunder, and others who saw it in the light of an offence : some shaking 
their heads in sorrow, others resenting it almost in anger. Among the 
former, it seems, was Mr. Tucker’s and best friend Thomas JLaw. 
Among the latter was Lord WcUesley. Of the worldly wi^om of the act 
doubts may be fiurly expressed. In this case, as will presently appear, 
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the experiment wna not worked out to the result ol' ultimate success 
or failure; but seldom any thing bui failure has closed upon such 
experiments. It would be easy to multiply instances of men who 
have abandoned the fhirest prospects of official advancement for a 
life of obscurity, poverty and toU. They have made a fatal mistake, and 
are to be commiserated, but they are not to be condemned. On Mr. 
Tucker, however, Lord Wellesley was inclined to pass something like con- 
demnation. The Accountant-General had delivered over the public 
finances to his successor in a most flourishing condition, and had been 
officially eulogized by the Governor- General himself. But the approbation 
which descended upon the retiriug Finance Minister in his public capacity, 
did not follow him into private life. The Governor- General marked his 
sense of Mr. Tucker’s withdrawal from official life, by ordering his name to 
be erased from the dinner-list of Government House. 

We cannot help feeling greater sympathy than Mr. Kaye 
seems to feel with Lord Wellesley's conduct in this matter. 
Mr. Tucker had the best prospects in the Civil Service of any 
man of his time. Lord Wellesley had treated him with great 
distinction — not more, indeed, than he deserved, yet much more 
than official duty absolutely required. He had, as it were, taken 
him into partnership with himself in the enterprise on which 
his heart was set, — the good Government of India — and when 
he found that, without once consulting liim, ho had entered 
deliberately into, and had actually concluded, arrangements for 
closing that partnership and entering into another,— it was 
scarcely to be expected that he should not feel “hurt,” when the 
intelligence was communicated to him. Officially Mr. Tucker 
had rendered good service for his pay, and had got good pay 
for his service ; the Governor-General acknowledged the value 
of that service in an official Minute, and so the official account 
between them was closed. But he knew veiy well that Lord 
Wellesley regarded him as a valuable assistant, that he had 
received important aid from him, and expected still more impor- 
tant aid from him in the Government of India ; and had His 
Lordship continued to treat him precisely as he would havo 
done had he fulfilled his expectations in this respect, his Lord- 
ship must have been either a very callous man, a very forgiving 
one, or a very hypocritical one. However, be this as it may, 
** anger resteth (only) in the bosom of fools,” and Lord Welles- 
ley was not a fool. It is pleasing to know that a complete recon- 
ciliation took place between tliese men before the departure of the 
Governor-General, and that their mutual regard and esteem 
remained unimpaired during many long subsequent years, 
Mr. Tucker had the satisfaction of finding that the same busi- 
ness habits, and large yet practical views that had made his 
services BO valuable to the Government which he had served 
were equally available in liis new sphere for the advantage of 
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himself and bis partners. He had every £ur prospect of being 
able speedily to return to England, and to take bia place in the 
I^ndon house, and this prospect was fondly cherished and 
hi^ly valued. 

it was not so to be. Lord Oomwallis began his second 
Governor-Generalship on the 30th of July, 1805, and on that 
or the following day, he sent for Mr. Tucker, and requested him 
again to take charge of the Public Financea We must state 
the case in the words of the biography. 

By no man was Lord Corawallia more respected and more bdoved 
than by Mr. Tucker. No man saw more clearly, than the old Accountant- 
Gener^ that the State had need, in such on emergency, of all the adminis- 
trative capaci^ it could command, and most especially in the department 
of Finance. But much as, on these accounts, it would have delighted him 
to return to his old oflBce, he was compelled, at this time, to r^ognize the 
cogency of other more immediate claims. He could not, without injury 
to nis associates in business, withdraw himself from the mercantile house 
with which he was connect^, and of which his industry and ability had 
rendered him- confessedly the main stay. It was, indeed, his primary duty, 
under the circumstances which then surrounded him, to cling to the mer- 
cantile friends with whom he had linked himself, whatever might be the 
allurements which tempted him to return to the service of the State. He 
■was still on the list of Government servants, but he had made his election 
to retire. And the pledges which he had made to his associates could not 
then be violated without injury to the house, and without discredit to 
himself. He could only, indeed, withdraw under a voluntary release from 
his partners in business, and the assurance that his withdratral would not 
bo detrimental to the house. 

The flattering offer mode to him by Lord Cornwallis was therefore 
declined. 

Bat it was not long ere the arrangement was effected. Lord 
Cornwallis died at Ghazipore, after having held the reins of 
Gbvemment but a few months, and Sir George Barlow suc- 
ceeded him as Governor-General. It had been a promise of long 
standing, probably made in joke in the old Gy ah days, when 
there was no great likelihood of its ever being fulfilled, that if 
ever Barlow should be Governor-General, Tucker should be his 
Accountant-General There was no obstacle now to Tucker’s 
leaving his mercantile avocations, as Mr. Palmer was on his 
way to India to relieve him. On the 1 8th October (1 805) Mr. 
Tucker once more returned to his desk in the Accountant- 
General's Office, and entered upon the discharge of his duties 
with his accustomed energy and zeal Wliether any one might 
be blame-worthy or not, it is not of much consequence to 
enquire, but it is a simple fact that Mr. Tucker found the 
Indian exchequer exhaust^ — and more. Lord Cornwallis had 
come out to supersede Lord "Wellesley, expressly with a view 
to the introduction of a state of things in which economy and 
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retrenchment were to be the alpha and the omega ; and looking 
at the case through the mediiim of half a century, it does 
seem to us that there was no alternative, but to diminish 
greatljr the expenditure of Government, or to go to wreck and 
min without remeed. Mr. Tucker knew that it was on a life- 
and-death. straggle that he was entering, and he girt himself 
for the conflict accordingly. The first step was clearly to 
ascertain the precise finimcial position of the Company, and 
this was no easy matter ; this done, it was the Accountant- 
General's part to provide for the current expenditure, and to 
organize measures for finally extricating the Company from their 
embarrassments. The labor and the anxiety were immense ; 
hut Tucker was in his element. His letters at this time to 
Barlow are fraught with intense interest, and if we had suffi- 
cient space, we should like to quote some of them. Tliey are 
filled with statements of difficulties from which most men 
would have shrunk in dismay ; but this idea never seems to 
have entered the mind of Mr. Tucker. He only saw a great 
work to be done, he knew that the doing of it was essential to 
the very existence of the East India Company, and unflinch- 
ingly, amidst all discouragements, ho went on from year to 
year, until the end was triumphantly realized. Every thing 
can be forgiven in an Indian Gcrvemor-Generai, but economy 
and retrenchment ; and Sir George Barlow was at the extreme 
of unpopularity amongst all classes of Anglo-Indians — an un- 
popularity second only, if second, to that which afterwards, 
from a similar cause, attached to Lord William Bentinck, wlion 
a young Ensign was afraid to acknowledge at mess that lie was 
nearly related to the Governor- General. In Sir George s unpo- 
pularity Mr. Tucker shared. To us it seems that the following 
paragraphs, which we make no apology for quoting at length, 
savour more of the verdict of the impartial judge, tlian of 
the pleading of the interested counsel. 

Even in these days men may question the wisdom and the propriety 
of some of these individual acts of reform ; but looking at the aggregate, 
it must be admitted that tliey were necessary. Impartial history cannot 
refuse to pronounce that they were honestly and manfully carried out. 
Barlow and Tucker had not a thought beyond the interests of the state. 
The duty which had devolved unon them waa a» painful as it was onerous ; 
and they went through k with the sturdy resolution and self-negation 
of honest men. And I believe that. If their cotemporaries had read, as T 
have done, all the correspondence which passed between these two pub- 
lic functionaries at that time, they would, in spite of all private indiice- 
ments to censure and condemn, have regarded with respect the straight- 
forward conduct of the Governor-General and his Minister of Finance. 
But the exigencies of the occasion were not appreciated, and the motives 
of the men were not understood. It was natural that in such a conjunc- 
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ture rash judraents should be passed. It is the great priTil^e of honesty, 
to live them down. 

In carrying out the details of the measures, wHich, Kttle by little, 
and almost against the fondest hopes of their projector, had the effect 
of restoring something like order to our finances, Mr. Tucker was neces- 
sarily brought into collision with members of his own service, for it 
was his to stimulate the tardy and to reproach the indolent; and 
more than one Revenue Officer at this time received a private hint from 
the Accountant-General, that if a little more activity were not dis- 
played in the collections, a public reprimand would be the result of his 
remissness. To one Collector he wrote : “ you are charged with a most im- 
^rtant trust ; and much will depend on your energy and activity. I trust 
for your sake and ray own, and for the sake of the public service, that jo\i 
will exert yourself with vigor ; for I tell you candidly, and from motives 
of real go^-will towards you, that if I perceived the least relaxation upon 
your part, it would be my duly to represent it, that steps might be taken 
to give effect to the efforts which I have been called upon to make.’* To 
another he wrote in the same strain ; “ this is a moment when the exertions 
of every public officer may be of importance to the service ; I trust you 
will exert yourself, and pay immediate attention to the instructions you 
receive. I know that I have no right to urge or recommend any thing 
privately to you or any other public officer ; but knowing, as you niust, 
that I can be influenced by none but a good motive, you will, 1 am persuaded, 
take what I say in good part, and be letter satisfied with ray calling your 
attention to an object of importance in a private letter, than if I had 
addressed you in my public capacity.” Other passages of a similar ten- 
dency might be quoted from Mr, Tucker’s correspondence with the Revenue 
Officers in the provinces. “ When k inform you,’' he wrote to them, “ that 
every lakh of rupees, which you remit to the army, probably puts an end to a 
monthly expense of an equal amount, you will be able to understand my 
urgency.” This, indeed, was not the least distressing of his duties at this 
time ; but he performed it, not only with temper and moderation, but with 
such kindness, that it does not appear that the performance, uncompromis- 
ing as it was, entailed much odium upon him. In estimating, however, 
the difficulties of Mr. Tucker’s position, it should be borne in mind that he 
was a younger man, and younger in the service, than the majority of those 
whose proceedings he controlled, and whose conduct be commented upon ; 
and that he had just been called from the counting-house of a private mer- 
cantile firm to t^e these responsibilities upon him. 

Such energetic and disinterested conduct had its reward. Al- 
though Sir George Barlow was removed from the Governor- 
Generalship, and although the full amount of the difficulties 
through which lie and Mr. Tucker had to struggle, are probably 
made knowm to the public for the first time by Mr. Kaye, and 
though therefore they received but little of that sympathy 
from the public generally which might have been some com- 
pensation for the reproach cast upon them by those whose 
interests suffered under their impartial reforms — yet they had 
their reward ; even that which proceeds from the consciousness 
of good work well and faithfully done, of duty resolutely dis- 
charged, and blessings conferr^ through their instrumentality 
upon multitudes, who might never know the evils from which 
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they were saved, or the exertions that were necessary to eftect 
their deliveranca This portion of Mr Kaye's volume is highly 
interesting?, and forms an important chapter^ in the history of 
India Through whatever changes our Indian Empire may 
be destined to pass, be its Government in the hands of the 
Company, the Parliament, or the Crown, be its Officials here 
Europeans or ^Jatives, never can we expect a more critical 
period to ensue than that of 1805-6 ; and if such' should be des- 
tined ever again to befal, we could neither expect nor desire 
two abler men to steer the vessel of the state into cairn waters 
than Sir George Barlow and Henry Tucker. 

In the course of Sir George Barlow’s tenure of office, Mr. 
Tucker was appointed a Member of the Board of Kevenuo, 
Here his attention was mainly turned to the settlement of the 
ceded and conquered provinces, a work well worthy^ of his 
now well-proved powers. For the purpose of effecting tins 
settlement, a special Commission was appointed by Sir George 
Barlow ; Mr. Cox and Mr. Tucker were the Members ; Mr. 
Sherer Secretary ; Mr. Fortescue Assistant Secretary ; and Mr. 
Butterworth Bay ley interpreter. On this service he quitted Cal- 
cutta on the 25th of June, 1807. It is probably due to this 
Commission that the North Western Provinces are free from the 
incubus of the Permanent Settlement ; for although the object 
of the appointment was to prepare for the imposition of such a 
settlement, the result did not lead to this consummation ; and 
before the enquiries were completed, it is probable that the 
experience of the Lower Provinces had damped the ardor of the 
authorities to permanently settle the country. To say that 
Tucker wrought hard on this Commission, is altogether unne- 
cessary. We cannot at all enter into the regret which Mr. Kayo 
evidently feels that the course recommended by the Commis- 
sioners, and adopted by the Government, was to delay the 
imposition of the Permanent Settlement in the North .West 
Provinces. We are quite willing to admit that the Permanent 
Settlement has a mixture of good in it ; and it might have been 
better for a time for the North West Provinces to have got such a 
settlement then, than to have been so long without any settlement 
at all ; but we believe that they have now got, or are in course 
of getting, a settlement whose superiority over the Bengal 
Permanent Settlement will soon mr more than compensate 
the evils that may have arisen from the protracted delay. 

It is beyond the scope” of Mr. Kaye's work, and much more 
beyond the scope of this article, ** to enter largely into the 
‘ history of the landed Revenue of India, or even that paiticu- 
‘ lar branch of the subject, which is known as the settlement 
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* of the North Western Provinces.” The conclosion of the 
whole matter is, that the Commissioners recommended delay, 
but with a distinct view to the imposition of the Permanent 
Settlement at no distant period. The Government Were dis- 
satisfied that it should not be imposed at once ; the Court of 
Directors, however, supported the views of the Commissioners ; 
<lelay was ajp-eed upon ; and ere long the theory of Permanent 
Settlements fell into disrepute ; but Mr. Tucker never ceased 
to declare that the Government had broken faith with the 
people, in refusing to fulfil the pledges that had been made to 
them on this subject. The report containing this recommenda- 
tion was drawn up early in 1808. Before this Lord Minto had 
become Governor-General. By this time Mr. Cox was sick, and 
now Mr, Tucker s health also Laving failed, he requested leave 
of absence, with the alternative of oeing relieved from his ap- 
pointment. The answer was that the Government were fully 
aware of the value of Mr. Tucker's services, &c., &c., &c. ; that 
tliey very much regretted “ that any circumstances should be 
‘ in the way to prevent compliance with his request, or that 
‘ anything should have arisen to deprive Government of his 
‘ services in the settlement of the Provinces ; but as his re- 
‘ quest could not be granted without the most serious incon- 
‘ venience, his appointment was cancelled.” We presume that 
Mr. Tucker was quite able to interpret this strain of language. 

But although we are not so charitable as not to suppose that 
Mr. Tucker was refused leave because his report was distaste- 
ful to the Government, and because they thought in his case, 
that 2 ^ pei'matmnt removal from the Commission was better than 
a temporary one, yet it ought to be stated that Lord Minto in all 
other matters shewed him all possible kindnesa We believe that 
he was glad to have him out of this Commission, and to let the 
Commission itself quietly expire, as we presume to have been 
the course adopted ; but for all this Lord Minto knew and felt 
that the services of such a man as Tucker were not to be 
lightly dispensed witli, and accordingly on his return to 
Calcutta, his Lordship promised to embrace the first oppor- 
tunity of providing suitable employment for him. Mr. 
Tucker's own purpose was to go to England ; but after his pre- 
parations were complete^, and his passage actually taken, the 
opportunity that nad been directly contemplated in Lord 
Minto's promise, actually occurred ; the office of chief 
Secretary became vacant ; Mr. Tucker reHnquidied the idea of 
leaving India for a time, and entered upon the duties of the 
Secretariat at the eommencement of 1809, continuing to offi- 
ciate temporarily as a Member of the Board of Revenue. The 
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system that he liad introduced as Accountant-General, was now 
producing its fruit. The Company had now funds in hand, 
and were able to borrow money at 6 per cent In fiwt tlie 
difficulty that now presented itself was one, of which, so far as 
we remember, there has been scarcely any instance except then 
and during last year, — the approximation of the rates of in- 
terest in England and India inducing men to withdraw their 
capital from this country, and invest it in England. This led 
to Mr. Tucker's devoting all his energies to the subject of 
Home Remittances ; and the exertions he made to induce men 
to export produce instead of specie, doubtless gave a consider- 
able impulse to trade, and to waat has been so often called “ tha 
d3velopement of the resources of the country.'" 

Now it was that Mr. Tucker began to feel what is really one of 
the greatest trials of Indian life. It is a mistake altogetlier to 
suppose that Indian Residents are generally rendered unliappy 
by siclvJiess or the fear of death. It is the removal of friends 
at home, the blasting of their hopes of happy meetings, that had 
been the motive to exertion and the consolation un&r trials — 
it is this that constitutes the main ingredient of bitterness in 
the cup of the Indian exile. One of Tucker's most fondly 
cherished hopes was to meet again his venerated father, 
and to comfort and cheer his declining years. But this was 
not permitted to him. His father died on the 3rd of February, 
1808, in the OOth year of his age ; and as if to verify the say- 
ing tliat “ affiictions never come singly," the wound was not yet 
b^ed in Mr. Tucker's heart, when he learned of the death of 
his two brothers, Col. George and Capt Nathanael, who were 
lost in the Primrose sloop of war, a few hours after embarking 
at Falmouth for service in Spain. For nearly a quarter of a 
century Mr. Tucker had resided in India, without any breach 
being made in the large family to which he belonged ; and now, 
all at once, wave after wave of sorrow went over him. This 
affiiction rendered him all the more anxious to return to Eng- 
land, in order to affiord what consolation he might to his mo- 
ther apd sister : and his departure was still further hastened by 
the partial failure of^liis eye-sight On the last day of the year, 
1810, the members of the Supremo Government attached their 
signatures to a despatch, announcing to the Court of Directors 
the departure of Mr. Tucker, commending in warm terms his 
merits os a public officer, and soliciting their favorable con- 
sideration of h’s claims for pecuniary compensation for his 
having sacriticed Rs. 1,000 per month, by exchanging, at Lord 
Wellesley’s desire, the office of Revenue Secretary, with a salary 
of Rs. 50,000 a year, for that of Accountant-General, with a salary 
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of fi«. 38,000 a year. Whether these claims were ever for- 
mally stated, does not appear, but a few months after his arrival 
in India, the Court presented him with a sum of £0,000 Sicca 
Bupees, as a token of their approbation of the integrity and 
nbility which he had evinced in their service. In the moath of 
May, 1811 ,* he arrived in England, and was received with that 
respect and distinction to which his distinguished services as 
a public officer, and his extensive acquaintance with the 
affairs of the country, so well entitled him. It was a happy 
time when at last he got away from the Indian officials, who 
were ^er to extract from him information on all manner 
of subjects, and hastened to meet Jiis widowed mother. He 
had many good and happy days yet before him ; but, perhaps, 
he never f(3t a purer joy than when, in the full maturity of 
his manly powers, after being honored and respected more 
uniformly and constantly than it falls to the lot of any but a 
very few men to be, he felt on his cheeks the tears of tliat 
mother from whom he had "been separated just thirty years 
before. He was a dutiful son and an affectionate brother, and 
“ it was well with him, and he prolonged his days on the 
earth.” 

But for one cause shall a man leave his father and mother — 
that he may cleave unto his loife — and Mr. Tucker now be- 
thought himsoft' of marriage. He met Miss Jane Boswell, at 
Caverse, in Roxburghshire ; he had often heard of her, and 
she of him, from her sister Mrs. Egerton, the wife of a brother 
Civilian. WJien they met, she had much to ask, and he much 
to tell about the exiles and their environments. There was 
“ womanly beauty and gentleness” on the one side, — “ manly 
intelligence and Kindness” on the other. What need we say 
more ? Miss Boswell became Mrs. Tucker, and subsequent 
events shewed that thie marriage at least was made in heaven. 
His marriage decided his return to India. He had already 
more than enough for himself ; but he did not think that a man 
of his years had a right to consult his own gratification, when 
by a little self-sacrifice, he might earn the means of minis- 
tering to the comforts of otliers. IJis wife was like- 
minded with himself, and a few months after their marriage, 
they set out on their return to the City of Palaces. On his 
arrival here he was immediately sent for by Lord Minto, who 
created a special office for him ; and on the 8th August, 
1812 , he was appointed . Secretaiy to Government ifi the 
Colonial and Financial Departments. Before he left England, he 
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had been Bpoken of for a seat in Council ; but had at once 
waived his claims in favor of Mr. Edmonstone. Shortly 
after his arrival in India, Mr. Edmonstone was appointed to 
the Council ; a provisional Member was also nominated. For 
this latter ^pointment Mr. Tucker was selected by the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence ; but the Court did not confirm the 
nomination, and gave the provisional appointment to Mr. 
Seton. Mr. Kaye assures us that this disappointment did 
not greatly distress Mr. Tucker ; and sooth to say, we can- 
not think that a man much more disposed to murmur than he 
ever was, could have gained much syn^athy with any lamenta- 
tions he might have uttered. Mr. Tucker had no reason at 
ail to complain of ill-treatment It may fairly be said, with- 
out disparagement to any one, that Mr. Tucker was the best 
officer of his time. Well, he had always held the highest 
appointments that the rules of the service admitted of hia 
holding. Tucker was an invaluable servant to the Company ; and 
the Company was not ungrateful for his services. From the 
time of liis admittance into the service ho had always held 
the higliest appointments that the rules of that service allowed, 
and on one occasion a higher appointment than the rules al- 
lowed to be lield by a man of his standing. He had left the 
service in a way that could not be altogether pleasing to his 
Honorable Masters, and had been solicited to return. More- 
over he had just been appointed to an office, which, however 
useful, had previously been dispensed with, and which had been 
created confessedly with the distinct view of turning his pe- 
culiar talents to the bast account Wo really cannot see that 
any special credit is due to a man for being jolly in circum- 
stances like these. 

But real atliictions were soon to befal him. Ho had brought 
out a niece with him to India, the eldest daughter of his only 
sister. Not long after their arrival she was seized with a fever, 
and died. Next to the pain of hearing of the death of loved 
ones in distant lands, is that of announcing to distant loving 
ones the death of those whom they have committed to our 
care. 

In the course of the year 1813, Mr. Tucker found congenial 
employment, in providing fur a financial difficulty that had 
occurred, and that threatened to be of serious consequence. 
The flourishing state of the Company s troasurjr led, as has been 
stated; to the lowering of tlie interest on their loans, and this 
led to the remittance of largo sums of money to England, 
for investment there. These romittancos the holders of Com- 
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pany’s Paper were entitled to make by orders upon the Com- 
pany’s English treasury, and these orders they had no means of 
meeting. The discussion as to the renewal of the Charter was 
coming on, which made doubly formidable a state of things, 
which would have been formidable at any time and in any cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Tucker set himself earnestly to remedy the 
evil, and completely succeeded. This fresh service raised Mr. 
Tucker still liigber in the estimation of those who took an 
intelligent interest in the Company’s affairs, and Sir Hugh 
Inglis, the Chairman of the Court, thought it a favorable oppor- 
tunity to make another vigorous effort to secure for him the 
])ermanent nomination to a seat in Council. But the effort 
was unsuccessful. 

It seemed as if his financial difficulties were never to come 
to an end. Year after year we find the same tale of distress. 
Wars and rumours of wars — most just and necessary wars of 
course — without the means to carry them on. Lord Moira, 
who was now on the vice-regal throne, was, like Lord Welles- 
ley, a man of large ideas, and Tucker sighed and trembled — 
Grave oe rediret 

Secnlum Pyrrbw nova monatra qaeatoe. 

“ It is,” says Mr. Kaye, “ no insignificant proof of the real 
‘ perplexity of Government at this period, that so practised a 
‘ Financier as Mr. Tucker could think of no better aid, in the 
‘ difficult conjuncture that had arisen, than a loan from a 
‘ native prince." Such a loan was not only proposed, but 
effected, to tlie extent of a million sterling, from the Nawab 
of Glide. Desperate diseases coll for desperate remedies ; and 
we are not able at this distance to measure the extent of the 
disease, and tliercfore we cannot pronounce on the justifiable- 
ness of the measure. But this we may say, that if any other 
inetliod could have been adopted of meeting the case, it could 
scarcely have failed to be preferable to that actually put in force. 
Wo do not think that Mr. Tucker, in his letter to Lord Moira, 
recommending this scheme, evinces aught like a full apprecia- 
tion of the evil effects that might have been expected to arise, 
and that did actually arise, from this measure. 

But the time was now come when Mr. Tucker was to bid a 
final adieu to India. Mrs. Tucker’s constitution could not bear 
the climate, and Mr. Tucker was a man and a husband as well 
as a Financier. It was at this time that he lost his mother, 
and nothing that ever occurred to him so affected him as this. 
The Psalmist adopts as the type of the deepest grief the mourn- 
ing of a son for his mother (Ps. xixy. 14), and Mr. Tucker 
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realized in his own feelings on tliis occasion the accuracy of 
the type. 

“ But»’’ (says Mr. Kaye, in a paragraph which we must extract at length, 
for its admirable combination of genial leeling with a deep philosophy), 
“ in the domestic history of most men there arc blessed compensations. 
Henry St, George Tucker was now parentless ; but he had become a parent ; 
his mother bad lived long enough to congratulate him on the birth of his 
ftrst-bom. It was such conoratulation, too, as delights the soul of the 
recipient. “ May the child,” she wrote, “ in every respect resemble his pa- 
rents ; and be os great a comfort to them, as our beloved Henry has been 
to us.” Alike by father and by mother had tliis praise l>cen often utter- 
(mI before ; and most merited, indeed, was the laudation. He had ))een 
the prop and the solace of their declining years. From tJio fruits of liis 
toll he had contributed largely to the comforts of their hoine. His gene- 
r-'sity was that true generosity of the heart, which blesses alike the giver 
and the receiver, and never makes bounty burdensome. It is to be 
hoped that filial piety is not rare. The gracious privilege of paying back 
in maturity the care and kindness lavished uj)Ou the child, may not be 
vouchsafed to many ; but for the honor of human nature wo would fain ns- 
puiue that when vouchsafed it is seldom rejected. It is an error in biogrnj)hy 
to claim, for each individual qualify eoinmenled ujmn, somotliing peculiar 
to the possessor. If there were not a peculiar combination of qualitic.s, there 
would !>e little for the biographer to record. But the peculiarity resides 
ill the combination, not in the individual virtues. Bare qualities are one 
thing ; a rare character is another.” 

If the son whoso birth is here referred to, be, as we presume 
he is, Henry Carre Tucker, we need not tell our Indian readers, 
how fully the good wishes of his good grandmother have been 
realized. 

We mentioned that on Mr. Tucker’s return from India, a new 
office had been created, and he appointed to it. This creation 
was disapproved of by the Court of Directors, who however spoke 
in the highest terms of Mr. Tucker, and recommended him to 
jiarlicular attention, when any offico might fall vacant suitable 
to his rank and claims in the service. Such a vacancy had 
occurred before the receipt of the final despatch commanding 
the abolition of the office, and Mr. Tucker liad been promoted 
to the chief Secretaryship. Tliis new office he held for little 
more than a month. On the 28th December, 1814, his appoint- 
ment was made, and on the lOth February, 1815, leave was 
granted him to proceed to the Capo or St. Helena. It does 
not appear that on his leaving lie had any intention to return, 
though perhaps he had not quite made up his mind not to do 
so. But before he reached St, Helena, he ha<l ceased to hesitate ; 
and thence he despatched a formal resignation of his appoint- 
ment, and proceeded on the voyage to England. He was cor- 
dially received by the Indian authorities, by whom he was 
consulted on many points respecting Indian Politics and Fi- 
nance. He also learned from Lord . Buckinghamshire, that Lord 
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Moira had received his instnictions to appoint Mr. Tucker 
Governor of Java. But he was content to forego th© honors and 
emoluments of this high appointment, in consideration of the 
benefit that bis wife might expect to derive from her native air, 
and from association with her friends. The five years that follow- 
ed his return to England were the only ones during his long life 
in which Mr. Tucker tasted of the joys of leisure. He took up liis 
abode in Edinburgh, and in the calm pleasures of that city, the 
most attractive of all in the world to a man of refined and 
cultivated tastes, with his wife and children by his side, and 
with a pleasant circle of intelligent and congenial friends at 
hand, he forgot all the cares of empty treasuries and unpaid 
armies, and looked not to the East, save with a sigh of kindly 
remembrance for the warm-hearted friends that be had left in 
the land of the sun, and with an aspiration that he might 
renew on the banks of the Forth those triendships that had been 
formed on the banks of the Ganges. But while Edinburgh was 
his head-miarters, he went about a good deal, and saw much of 
Scotland, England, Wales and Ireland. His style of travelling 
was somewhat different now, boxed up in a small stage coach, 
with five others, and “ all as fat as himself,” from what it was in 
the old days of the commission for the settlement of the N. 
W. Provinces, when his very “ moderate cortege *’ did not exceed 
400 or 500 men ! The only circumstance which disturbed the 
serenity of this period was an investigation of his fathers 
Bermuda accounts, which his sudden death had left in an 
incomplete state. There was not the slightest suspicion of 
aught but the strictest integrity, nor .the slightest doubt 
that all seeming discrepancies might have neen recon- 
ciled. But the means of reconciliation were not available, 
and Mr. Tucker settled tlie matter by clearing off’ a balance of 
.^^4,000, a course which would not have been allowed, had any 
blot attached to the memory of his father. But the next years 
of his life were raai-ked by harassment and vexation, as 
much as these years were distinguished by calm and contented 
repose. In the course of 1820, he came to reside near Barnet ; 
and early in the following year he began to canvass for 
the Direction. Referring our readers to th'e work before us, 
or to our own No. XXXV., Art. 1, for full information as to 
the process by which Directors of the Honorable East India 
Company were made, we have only to state that Mr. Tucker 
went through many years of fagging canvassing, before tho 
process was complete in his casa But there is a point intro- 
duced in connexion with his canvass, regarding which we 
paust be permitted to indulge in a few comments. The ques- 
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tion relates to the asking of candidates to ple^e themselves as 
to the line of policy that they will pursue if elected. Both 
Mr. Tucker and his biographer shew considerable indignation, 
because some of the electors took the liberty of asking him 
certain questions, and intimating that their support of him 
depended upon the answers that ne might give to their ques- 
tions. With this indignation we have not the slightest sym- 
pathy. The electors are clearly entitled, not, indeed, to bind 
down a man to support their views in every question that may 
possibly arise, and make himself merely hn animated machirio 
to record the votes which are not his, but theirs — this were 
unreasonable to be asked by them, disgraceful to be submitted 
to by him — But .surely they are entitled to ask what ar» the 
general views of the candidate respecting groat questions, 
whose decision must depend upon his vote. Mr. Tucker went 
to the proprietors and asked their siiflrago on the ground 
of his knowledge of Indian matters, and the services that ho 
had already rendered to the country and to the Company, by 
his admirable administration of its finance. Wo can suppose 
Mr. A. saying to him, “ I am very ivell satisfied with you, 

‘ !Mr. Tucker, you are quite a man to my mind ; I have watch- 
‘ ed your Indian career carefully, and 1 am sure that you w ill 

* always act, to the best of your judgment, for the good of the 

* countiy and the interests of the Company.” lint wo can 
suppose Mr. B. taking a different ground, and saying, “ Oh 
‘ yes ! it is all right about finance. I have perfect confidence 

* in Mr. Tucker s financial abilities and financial honesty — and 
‘ I know that the financial interests of the Company and of 

* India arc safe in his liands. But so constantly has Mr, Tucker’s 
‘ attention been devoted to financial matters, that lie has never 
‘ given tlie public the means of knowing Ids sentiments on 

* otiicr subjects, so that I am really quite ignorant of his views 
‘ respecting many matters on waich the well-being of the 
‘ people of India depends, quite as much as upon revenue 
‘ and settlement regulations. If my vote has any meaning at 

* all, I must be responsible for doing what I can to elect a man 

* whose view^s in these matters I consider sound — and it i.s 

* impossible for me to judge os to Mr. Tucker’s qualifications, 

* unless he wdll vouchsafe to enlighten me as to his views of 

‘ the general principles on which the Government of India 
‘ ought to be conducted.” In the estimation of Mr. Tucker, 
and of Mr. Kaye, the former of these electors would bo consi- 
dered as exhibiting a generous confidence, and the latter a 
crotchetty scrupulousness ; we think otherwise. We would not 
have in the proper sense of that term, either asked 
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or given ; but if we possessed a vote, we should regard it m 
ft sacred trust, which we were by no means at liberty to use 
in such a way as might issue in the suppression of what we 
regarded as good, and in the perpetration of what we considered 
iniquitous. To ask a candidate to pledge himself, is to trans- 
fer from his hand into our own, the nght of voting, which should 
be his if he be elected ; to ask a statement of his views and sen- 
timents as to the principles of the great questions on which he 
will bo called to deliberate, is merely to take means to qualify 
ours<^lves for the reasonable exercise of our own appropriate 
function. 

The question on which Mr. Tucker was opposed was, what was 
not ]»rhaps very correctly called the “ Missionary question.'' 
Although he strenuously refused to pledge himself on this, or 
on any other question, yet ho did, in 1824, draw up a paper on 
the subject, of which the following is an extract ; — 

I am of opinion that tlic Government should never identify itself with 
the Missionary and other Societies which have been instituted for the pro- 
pagation of the Christian religion in the East. In the minds of the people 
of Lidia, Government is habitually associated with the idea of power or 
force ; and 1 am persuaded that the slightest demonstration of an intention 
to use force, for the conversion of this people, would alarm tlieir fears in a 
degree to produce iimnediate and serious danger. Onr Government is 
established in the spirit of toleration ; and a sort of tacit compact, or 
understanding, exists, that we shall not interfere with the religion of onr 
native subjects. Our Government stands in the situation of a powerful 
uiujiire, whose dut^ is to alford equal protection to all, and to maintain in 
the free exercise of all civil rights (and among them, liberty of conscience) 
its subjects, of whatever desermtion, with strict impartiality. I consider, 
then, that the Government could not take part in the proc'cedings of the 
Missionary Societies with the slightest prospect of advancing the interests 
of religion, nor without departing from the principles, upon a strict adher- 
anee to which its own existence essoulially deiiends. 

Now if we were sure that in this profession of faith nothing 
was meant other than the proper and literal meaning of tho 
terms expressed, we should have little or no fault to find with 
it. But when we know what interpretation was put upon the 
terms tolemtiotiy impartiality, and neutrality by the acts of 
the various Governments of which Mr. Tucker had been the 
favourite servant, and particularly by that of Lord Minto, we 
think those proprietors who regarded the success of the Mis- 
sionary Societies as an object which they were bound by the 
most sacred obligations to promote by all legitimate and judi- 
cious means, might well hesitate before they contributed their 
inHuence towards the perpetuation of a system, which, under tho 
gfiiso of neutrality, did in reality all that could be done to 
foster Hinduism and crush Cluistianity. We know not in rea- 
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lity what were Mr. Tucker’s notions as to the meaning of that 
neutrality and impartiality which he advocated ; but consider- 
ing the school in which he had been trained, and considering 
that he makes use of precisely the same language that was con- 
tinually in the mouths of the Governments of those days, we 
think it not improbable that he used the language in the 
sense in which they were in the habit of using it — a sense 
which was unquestionably the greatest perversion ever ^rpe- 
trated by men, who ever, from the beginning of the world, used 
language for tlie purpose of concealing or disguising their 
thoughts. Nothing is further from our intention than to cast 
any doubt on tho sincerity of Mr. Tucker’s Christian profession. 
The fault was that of tho time, and was shared in by man^ re- 
garding whom we can only w’oudor that they should have fal- 
len into Such a snare. 

After a close run, Mr. Tucker came in winner at the April elec- 
tion of 1826. “ It seemed at one time that tho election was go- 

‘ ing against him, and the friendly scrutineer trembled for his 
* success. Ilut when tho last gloss, containing the letters R to Z, 

" was being counted out, tho aspect of alVairs brightened. A 
‘ large number of Mr. Tucker’s supporters were to be found 
‘ under tbeso initials. Tlie lost ground was regained ; and at 
‘ tlie end of the .scrutiny it was found that he was in a majority 
‘ of twcuty-threo.” It appears then that tho Browns and the 
Joneses and tlie Johnsons wore against him, and tliathe walked 
in on tho shoulders of tho Robertsons and the Smiths and tlio 
Thomsons. 

Between tho period of Mr. Tucker’s election in 1826, and tho 
discussion of the renewal of tho Charter in 1833, no questions 
of very groat moment came before the Court ; if we except 
that on tlie “ Re.sumption Act,” upon which wo cannot now 
enter. Tlio consideration of the Charter began early in 1830, 
and from that time until its actual renewal in 1833, the Court 
of Directors were in constant correspondence, (Mr. Kaye says 
contravci s^, hut we do not suppose that (dl their correspondence 
was of a controversial character) w'ith tho Government. In this 
correspondence Mr. Tucker, as might have been expected, took 
a distinguished part. Wo may fairly assume that all our read* 
ers are aware of the main facts respecting the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter in 1833. They arc aware, for example, 
that the new Charter was prepared by Charles Grant, and that 
the main changes that it effected, were, tho abolition of tho 
Company’s monopoly of the trade with China, and the permis* 
sion of Kuropeans to settle and acquire land in India, indepen- 
dently of the will of the Government Mr. Tucker seems to . 
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liAye been the champion of the Court of Directors ; and to 
haye fought their battle with* manline^ and energy, in which 
he was not seconded by some of his colleagues, so cordially 
as he might reasonably nave expected ; still his exertions and 
those of some of his coUea^es did wrest from the Govern- 
ment a much more favorable measure than was generally ex- 
pected Mutual compromises were made, and indeed it is 
generally by mutual compromises that good measures are 
carried. Yet although he had been the most strenuous advo- 
cate of the Company’s interests, while any hope remained of 
advancing these interests, he advocated the acceptance of the 
Bill on the part of the proprietors of India stock, not as being 
the best that was desirable, but certainly the best that was 
obtainable. 

About the same time that the controversy respecting the re- 
newal of the Charter was being carried on, there was another war 
being waged, on the subject of what is familiarly spoken of 
in India as the “Hyderabad claim” of Messrs. W. Palmer 
and Co. This contest is memorable in itself, as an episode 
in Indian history, and as giving a glimpse into the condition of 
the native princes, and their relations towards our Govern- 
ment and towards private speculators. But in the present 
connexion, it is mainly interesting on account of the collision 
to which it led between the Board of Control and the Court 
of Directors. Much has been said in our pages from time to 
time as to the relations tliat subsisted between these two bodies, 
and it is not our purpose to repeat here the statements and 
the ar^mentations that have been already more than once 
laid beiore our readers. We shall only say, in a single sentence, 
that the relation between the Board and the Court was founded 
upon a lie, and that no good could be expected to come of it. 
Tlie Court was obliged to issue, in its own name, the orders of 
the Board, although the sentiments of all the Members of the 
Court might be diametrically opposite to those which they were 
required to express as their own. Whether the Board or the 
Court ought to have ruled India, was one question, and a ques- 
tion on ^ich honest and earnest men might entertain different 
opinions; but the question whether one set of men should rule 
the country, and another be held responsible for its rule, while 
the actual rulers were free from all responsibility, — whether the 
responsible body should have been a mere piece of mechanism, 
wound up and put in motion by the irresponsible — this is a ques- 
tion which, we should think, admits of but one answer. That 
such a system should ever have been introduced, that it should 
have been perpetuated and submitted to for so long a time. 
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and that, wil^oat a single argument being attempted to sbow 
that it ought ever, to have exisflid, it should hive been kept 
in being so long for no better reason than that it was in being, 
—all this is not consolatory to human vanity. So fer as we 
know, it was on the subject of Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co/s claims on the Nizam of Hyderabad, that the two con-* 
tending parties first tried their strength. A writ of mandamus 
was granted by the Court of King's Bench, to compel the 
Court of Directors to sign and transmit a despatch on the sub- 
ject, containing statements and sentiments, and a final order, 
directly the reverse of those contained in the draft submitted 
by the Court, for which this had been substituted by the 
Board. The Directors being advised that an appeal to tho 
King in Council would not probably be attended by any advan- 
tageous result, met to consiaer what they ought to do m these 
unprecedented circumstances. A motion was made that the 
transmission should be effected. The “ previous question" was 
moved and put to the vota The suffrages were equally di- 
vided, and thus, according to the rules of tne Court, the amend- 
ment was considered to be lost, and the original motion to be 
carried. 

On the next Court-day a protest, signod by ten Directors, 
among whom was Mr. Tucker, was delivered in and read to the 
Court. This protest Mr, Kaye characterizes as an able and 
dignified remonstrance — closely argued — clearly written — carry- 
ing conviction with it at every stage. To our tninking it would 
have been both more dignified and more logical if it had 
taken higher ground, and without entering at all into the 
merits of the question as between the Palmers and the Nizam, 
had confined itself entirely to the question as between the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control. The former 
question was a not unimportant one of detail, the latter was a 
vital one of principle. From Mr. Kaye's statement it appears 
that in regard to the' particular question of the Hyderabad 
debts, the Court was in the right, and the Board in the wrong ; 
but this might have been otherwise. In regard to the general 
question of the Board's usuroation, the Court could not bft 
otherwise than in the right, rar^oxical as it may appear, we 
hate such a usurpation when it is used on the side of good, 
scarcely less than when it is put forth on the aide of evil The 
difference is as that which unhappily is recognized amongst 
children, and which, more unhappuy still, is sometimes allowed 
to pass the bounds of the nursery, between “ white lies," and 
“ black lies," — or as that vain am shallow conceit which Lord 
Bacon countenanced in his extremity, of the guilt of a judge 
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who is bribed to do justice, being less than that of him who is 
bribed to do injustice. '■ 

A similar case occurred iu 1834, while Mr. Tucker was De- 
puty Chairman. The Court was required to adopt and trans- 
mit a despatch prepared by the ^ard respecting the claims 
of certain bankers on the Nawab of Oude. The Court resolved, 
without a dissentient voice, (though one Director not present 
at the meeting, afterwards signified that he did not sympathize 
with his colleagues) that they could not consent, even ministe- 
rially, to act upon the orders of the Board, until compelled by 
law to do so. In consequence of this resolution, a writ of 
mandamus was moved for j and as the case was precisely similar 
to the Hyderabad case of the previous year, there was little 
or no doubt of its being granted. But although the Deputy 
Chairman had agreed to the resolution of his colleagues not to 
sign the despatch without compulsicm, he had never said that 
he would sign it under compulsion : and now that the writ 
was applied for, he addressed a letter to his colleagues, in 
which he distinctly declared his intention to refuse compliance 
with what he regarded as an iniquitous order. “ He was as 
‘ inflexible as adamant in defence of the right. The law 
‘ had no terror for him. The Court of King’s Bench 

* might rule what it pleased ; he was not to be driven from 
‘ bis allegiance. He could go to prison, but he could not 
‘ violate the principles which he had made the rule of his 

* life ; ho could not be untrue to himself.” We are no advo- 
cates for resistance, be it active or passive, to the law of the 
land as expounded by the constituted judicatories. But cir- 
cumstances may arise, and from time to time have arisen, in 
which the still small voice of conscience should overbear the 
thunders of the law-courts — times when the most loyal subject 
and the warmest lover of constitutional obedience must be con- 
strained to utter the appeal, “ We ought to obey God rather 
‘ than man ; whether it he right in the sight of God to hearken 
‘ unto you more than unto God, judge ye,” No written law can 
abrogate the law of God and nature, and make it right for a 
man to affix his signature to a document containing statements 
which he believes to be untrue, and expositions of principles 
which he regards as iniquitous. Many things contributed to 
mahe a contest, necessarily painful, doubly so to Mr. Tucker. To 
his ultra-conservative mind it must have been torture to find 
himself in a position of defiance to the law. His respect per- 
sonally for Charles Gran^ the President of the Board of Control, 
must have made it peculiarly unpleasant to maintain an attitude 
of defiant antagonism towards him ; and then, as is always the 
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case on such occasions, many of his friends, both in the direction 
and out of it, by no means sympathized with the spirit which actu- 
ated him in hk resistance. While tliey agreed that the despatch 
was a bad one, they considered that the order of the Court can- 
celled the responsibility of those who might have signed it 
under such compulsion, and rendered them merely irresponsible 
instruments in the hands of others. Cordially, however, was he 
supported by six of his colleagues, Messrs. Astell, Maioribanks, 
Wigram, Russel Ellice, Mills and Thornhill, who, with Tucker, 
were quite prepared to carry their resistance to the extreme 
point, and either to resign their appointments, or go to prison. 
But this consummation was averted. The proceeaings against 
:.he Court were stayed. Mr. Tucker’s firmness had saved to tho 
Court a certain measure of independence. 

During Mr. Tucker's Chairmanship, in 1834, the Governor- 
ship of Bombay became vacant by the resignation of Lord 
Clare, and the Chairman of tho Court, on his own responsi- 
bility, proposed that Mr. Robert Grant should bo appointed 
to the office. It might have been expected that the manner 
in which he had so recently withstood to the face the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, would have been received as a 
guarantee that it was no “ truckling spirit, or desire to con- 
ciliate favor by unworthy concessions, that induced him now 
to nominate that President’s brother to this appointment. But 
it was not ho. It was first whispered, and then openly asserted, 
that Mr. Tucker had compromised tho independence of tho 
Court. His vindication is manly and triumjdiant If there 
were any one, within or without the Court, that it did not con- 
vince, even ho must have soon scon that Mr. Tucker would 
not yield to the President of tho Board a single iota of what 
be regarded to be for the interests of the nation and the people 
of India. On Lord William Bentiiick’s resignation of the 
Governor-Generalship, Sir Charles Metcalfe, who Lad previ- 
ously been provisionally nominated to the office, in the event 
of a vacancy, had of course stepped into the vice-regal chair. 
It was deemed of essential moment, that, when the new Charter 
was to be introduced, a man thoroughly conversant with Indian 
affairs should be at the head of the Government; and Mr. 
Tucker resolved that w'liatever he could do, should be done to 
effect the appointment of Mountstuart Elphinstone, or the 
rendering of Sir Charles Metcalfe pucka. Mr. Elphinstone 
declined the honorable office, and Mr. Tucker set about 
steps for securing tho confiimation of Sir Charles. Mr. 
Grant refused to ratify the choice, and once more the Board 
and the Court were in collision. Mr. Tucker drew up a 
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remonstrance, of which we cordially endorse Mr. Kaye’s com- 
mendation, as an admirable imedmen of official correspon- 
dence — temperate and dignified in tone ; clear and forcible 
in diction,” It was insinuated at the time that the game of the 
Government was to delay the appointment to the end of two 
months, after which the appointment would have fallen into 
their own hands jure devoluto ; it is now no secret that 
Charles Grant himself had an eye to the Governor-Generalship. 
We have seldom met with a finer specimen of candid and man- 
ly honesty, couched in dignified and elegant language, than is 
exhibited in the following extract from Mr. Tucker’s letter to 
him on the subject. 

With respect to yourflelf, I hope that It is unnecessary for me to repeat 
that I entertain the highest opinion of your talents, your various acquire- 
ments, and your intimate acquaintance with the affairs of India; and if 
I were called upon to point out on objection to you, it would have reference 
to qualities of the mind and disposition, which in private life, are justly 
esteemed virtues. But in India there is much rugged work, calling some- 
times for the most determined austerity of purpose. Your having held 
your present office so long, and your long ana familiar acquaintance with 
the public transactions in India, would unquestionably give you a very 
great advantage in undertaking duties of extreme difficulty ; but there 
are on the other hand, objections to the arrangement, to which the Court 
would, I am persuaded, attach the greatest weight. Among them, your 
position relatively with your brother, and the unreasonableness of com- 
mitting to one family nearly the whole power and patronage of India, would 
immediately be insisted upon. I must candidly own that they would 
operate with me ; but cVen if I were prepared (which I confess I am not) 
to propose the appointment, I feci persuaded that I could not carry with 
me a majority of the Court. 

If tho insinuation alluded to above had any foundation, it 
is satisfactory to know that the Government out-witted them- 
selves, and that the result of their “ waiting-game ” was a 
che«k-mato. Tliey were themselves dismissed from office 
before any appointment to the Governor-Generalship was made, 
and the Toiy Government that succeeded them had the prize 
which they had been so eager to gain. Sir Robert Peel’s Minis- 
try would have consented to the appointment of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, though “ totally unconnected with them in party 
politics” ; but it would seem that they demurred to the appoint- 
ment of Sir Charles Metcalfe. We confess we should have 
liked to have been assured that Mr. Tucker exerted himself 
as strenuously to obtain the appointment of Sir Charles from 
the Tory ministry, as he had formerly done to obtain it from 
the WhiOT, and that he had carried out in the altered circum- 
stances tne spirit of his admirable letter of the 8th of October. 
But this he aoes not seem to have done, and it is not impro- 
bable that there may have been circumstances that justified 
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what at present seems to os an inconsistency in the conduct 
of a man who, during a long public life, was singularly distin- 
guished by consistency. Be this as it may, the Government 
would have consented to the nomination of Mr. Elphinstone, 
but he would not accept the high oflSce, and it was therefore 
conferred upon Lord Heytesbury. But his Lordship was not 
destined to sway the vice-regal sceptre o'er the realms of India. 
The Tory Ministry could not stand, and the Whi^ were 
recalled to oflSce, with Sir John Cam Hobhouse at the head 
of the Board of Control. One of their first acts was to can- 
cel the appointment of Lord Heytesbury, and to insist on 
the appointment of Lord Auckland in his stead. This mat- 
*or was the subject of much hot discussion at the time, and 
it involves a principle which is of permanent application, and 
of vital importance to the welfare of India. On tliis 
ground wo quote Mr. Kaye's statement of the arguments. It 
was probably of little moment whether Lord Heytesbury or 
Lord Auckland should be privileged to build snow castles at 
Simla ; but it was of infinite consequence that it sliould bo 
determined whether the office of Governor- General was to be 
regarded in future os a strictly political one, and the destinies 
of the 1 50,000,000 of India were to bo made to hinge upon 
the petty accidents . that lead to a change of Ministry in 
England. 

Lord Auckland went out to India; but the revocation of Lord Ilcytes- 
bury’s appointment is a historical fact, the character of which has been 
painted in its true colours [in Mr. Tucker’s letter to the Court of Direc- 
tors.] Of the soundness of the arguments adduced in the papers to 
wliich I have referred, it is diflicult to entertain a doubt. It may, of 
course, be urged, that it is at all times desirable that the Governor- General 
of India slionld enjoy the entire confidence of the Crown Ministers, liut as 
to enjoy the confidence of the ministry means, in ordinary ofiiciul language, 
to belong to the same party, if this consideration were paramount, it would 
be necessary to change the Governor-General of India as often as the 
President of the Board of Control ; and the Government of India would 
then become, to all intents and puri)oae8, the Government of a party. If 
a Tory Government can have no confidence in a Whig Statesman, or a 
IVhig Government no confidence in a Tory, it may be, and we believe it 
tj, de-sirable that the Governor- General of India should not be closely 
connected either with one party or the other — that men like Elphinstone 
and Metcalfe, whom neither faction would mistrust on account of their 
party views or political antecedents, should be appointed to this hi^h oflico ; 
but it certainly is not desirable that the Governor-General of India should 
occupy a seat from which he may any day be driven by a gust of Par- 
liamentary caprice at Si. Stephen’s, or the impetus of a Downing-street 
fracas. 

It is true that in this instance Lord IIcytoBbury was only a Governor- 
General elect — that he had only been appointed to fill the office — that he 
had only received as much of the Company's money as was supposed to be 
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Buffiaient to provide Lis outfit, and that his performances in the service of 
the Company had lx!cn limited to the consumption of the initiator}' tur- 
tle, and the delivery of the inaugural address at the Albion. But in prin- 
ciple at least, it was as much a recall of a Governor-General — and a recall 
for party purjioses — as if Lord Ileytesbury had actually inhaled the dust 
of Calcutta, and gazed at the snows of the eternal llinialaya. It was 
known tlirougliout India tliiit this nobleman had been appointed Governor- 
General of India, and in llie presence of His Majesty’s Minister and the 
authoriUcB of the India House, had l>eon publicly congratulated on his 
accession to ofliec, Tlicrefore, allbough the mischief of his precipitate recall 
might not have been so dbaslrous as if any great [Kditical measures had 
been suddenly arrested by liis removal from ollicc, doubtless, much mischief 
was done. 

Of tliis WO think there can be no doubt. Jf our empire in 
India ho, as we Iiavc heen so often told tijat it is, an Empire 
of opinion, nothing' will more intorfero with its prosperity 
ihivn the giving countenance to tlie idea that India is to ho 
troatod Its a sliuttlccock, to be knocked to and fro by the battle- 
dores of party -politics. 

Of Lord Auckland’s administration it is unnecessary to 
spotik ; no man was fitter to do justioo to the difficult subject 
than tlie historian of the War in Aftj^lianistan. No history can 
1)0 more summarily stated. The British Goveniment, in the 
poison of Sir John Cam Hobhouse, perpetrated an unjust 
and unnecessary war ; the Court of Directors, with Mr. Tucker 
at their head, began at the beginning and went on to the 
end, to protest alike against the inicuiity and the impoli- 
cy of tlie proceeding; and wlien the result ensued which could 
not but ensue, — disgrace and ruin, — the same Court of Direc- 
tors had not only to bear the whole expense, but to suffer all 
tlie oblo(juy and the reproach. It is a fact that ought to be 
kept in pei-potual remembrance by tlie people of India, that 
the Court of Directors wore as guiltless as they themselves of 
the Affglmn war. “It was I,'' said Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
and he said truly — “ that did it."" 

It was not because Lord Auckland was a Whig, and Mr. 
Tucker a Tory, that ho protested so indignantly against the 
foul wrong that was perpetrated in the name of tho Govern- 
ment of India. His voice was as indignantly raised against 
the invasion, conqviest and annexation of Sindh, thougn tlio 
invader, and conqueror, and annexer, was his personal friend, 
the Tory Lord Ellenborough. It is now shewn, for the first 
time, so far as we know, tliat tho recall of Lord Eilenbo- 
rough, which was so assiduously enveloped in a cloud of myste- 
ry, originated in Mr. Tucker's hatred of the policy of fjord 
Ellenborough in regard to Sindli, and that ho lost his oflSce, 
not because ho removed tho sons of Directors from secretarial 
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appointments in Calcutta^ and sent them to kutclieri^ in the 
remote jungles, but because 'he broke the British &ith with 
a race of allied sovereigns, and let loose the dogs of on an 
unhappy, indeed, but not to us an unfriendly, land. 

This was the last public matter of difficulty in which Mr. 
Tucker took a loading part : although in April, 1 846, when in 
his 76th year, he was elected Deputy Chairman, and the fol- 
lowing year Chairman, of the Court of Directors. During this 
second Clmirrnanship, as during the first, it fell to his lot to 
nominate a Governor-General. But this time it was a plain 
matter. The nomination of Lord Dalliousie was equally satis- 
factory to the Court, the Government, and the people or Eng- 
land ; apd now that ho has spent nearly seven years among 
us, the wisdom of the choice is fully evinced. There was 
something very fine in the old veteran of 17*71, selecting the 
energetic statesman of 1812, as the fittest man to whom to 
commit tlvo weivf\\tiest trust tVvat cwo. ho lo^osod in. ma.u. DoX- 
housie visiting Tucker at the India House, treasuring up for 
future consideration, and for his future guidance, the lessons of 
his experienced wisdom, would have been a subject worthy of 
the pencil of any artist. 

Tuis was the w'cightiest public act that marked his second 
Chairmanship ; but both during that year, and during the sub- 
sequent years of his life, ho went through an amount of labor 
ns a Director of the East India Company which would have 
taxed the energies of younger men. There is something that 
strikes us as exceedingly beautiful in the paternal stylo that 
he naturally adopts, when, in his correspondence with Indian 
officials, he speaks of the people of this land. Never patriarch 
at the head of his tribe, never chieftain in the middle of 
his clan, felt more sensibly the sacredness of the tie that binds 
together tlie governor and the governed. If some of his views 
appear to us faulty or defective, wo can at once perceive to 
what peculiarity of the time when his principles were formed, 
the defect or the fault is traceable. We have already, in the 
course of this article, alluded to his views relating to tne “ Mis- 
sionary question,” as it has been called, but, as it ought rather 
to be called, the question as to the permission or toleration of 
Missionaries in India. Wo see evident indications that ha 
retained to the last some remnants of those fears which were 
at one time universal amon^t Indian officials, but which ex- 
perience has shewn to have been utterly groundless, that even 
the permission of Christian Missionaries would endanger 
the stability of the British power in India. And a Ripular 
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fondness for early-formed theories in regard to matters of com- 
paratively far less, but still not little, moment, must undoubtedly 
nave cleaved to hinL While on this subject, we may as well 
advert to a point of some interest in connexion with the relation 
of the Hon'ble Company's servants towards the people of 
India. Probably most of our readers are aware that, in 1847, 
a despatch was sent to India from the Court of Directors, relat- 
ing to the countenance that the Company's servants might be 
permitted to give, in their private capacities, to the efforts made 
for the spread of Christian truth among the people of the land. 
This despatch Lord Hardinge^ and his Council determined, on 
their own responsibility, to withhold from publication, and, so far 
as we know, it has never been given to the public. Bpt it was 
currently reported that it went so far as to ordain that no 
servant of the East India Company was to be permitted to coun- 
tenance or aid, by contributions, or by attendance at meetings, 
or in any other way, any Society which aimed, directly or in- 
directly, at the conversion of the natives. It was also cur- 
rently reported, and generally believed, that many distinguish- 
ed officers in both services announced their determination to 
resist this order, if it should be attempted to enforce it, and 
whilst they rendered to Ciesar the things that are Caesar's, to 
terminate their connexion with tlio Company, rather than be 


prevented from rendering to God the things that are God's. 
In particular, it was reported that one of the most distinguish- 
ed mombors of the Civil Service, whose loss India will not soon 
cease to mourn, expressed his determination in terms somewhat 
like these, “ I hold an office in the Bible Society, and an office 

* in the service of the Company ; the former office I am deter- 
‘ mined to retain. It is for the Court of Directors to determine 

* whether I shall retain the latter." Now the reason why we 
introduce this subject here, is this, that the authorship or tliis 
despatch was generally imputed to Mr. Tucker. But the 
volume before us gives unquestionable evidence that this impu- 
tation is erroneous. He approved of the order when it was laid 
before the Court, but he did not write it, and when the feelings 
that it excited in India were made known to him, he cordially 
approved of its suppression by the Council. 

We return from this digression merely to state that Mr. 
Tucker resigned his seat in the Direction immediately after his 
formal re-election in April, 1851, and that on the 14th of June 
of that year he closed his useful and honorable lifa 

Thus have we run through the main events in the life of a 
remarkable man ; and those of our readers who have accom- 
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panieJ us thus far, will have no difficulty in understanding on 
what grounds we apply this epithet to Mr. Tucker. He was 
not remarkable for the flashings of genius, or for the abnormal 
developement of any single faculty of his mind ; but rather 
for the manly strength and admirable proportion of all his 
powers There miglit be more brilliant minds to flash and 
dazzle, but few brighter to cast light on a complicated subject 
There might be men capable of more profound investigation 
in mathematics, and there might be men capable of more 
brilliant achievements in poetry ; but there were few men who 
united the capacity of being so good a mathematician with so 
keen an apprehension of the poetical element. It was doubt- 
less the admirable balance of his mind that preserved it so long 
in strength. His biographer truly remarks that he was a 
statesman at eighteen, and a statesman at eighty. His powers 
were early developed, which is all the more remarlcable on 
account of the deficiency of his education ; and they conti- 
nued unimpaired at four score years. But while Mr. Tucker 
was intellectually a great man, it was the geniality of his na- 
ture, the largeness of his soul, the comprehensiveness of his 
charity, and the steadiness and constancy of his friendship 
and his love, that must have given the main charm to his 
society, and rendered him an object at once of admiration and 
aflection. We know not that we ever heard of any man in 
whom the qualities of the intellect and those of tho heart were 
more harmoniously blended, and in whose case external cir- 
cumstances combined more happily with natural dispositions 
to form a character singularly attractive. 

Mr, Kaye has well pourtrayed this character, and has con- 
ferred a boon upon the public generally, and especially upon 
the members of the Indian services, by the publication of tho 
Life, and tho companion volume of Memorials, Of this latter 
volume wo have said nothing ; but it is well worthy of being 
carefully studied by all wlio desire to form a judgment on the 
gi’cat questions relating to Indian Government. With many 
of Mr, Tucker s sentiments we perfectly accord, witli others wo 
a^ree in part and disagree in part, and with others we disagree 
altogether. But wlietlier we agree with him in whole, in part, 
or in no part, we never fail to recognize the seutiiucnts of a 
man of high honor and admirable benevolence. And when, 
as in the case of tho toleration question to which we 
have alluded already, we think that this benevolence is mis- 
directed, we never for a moment doubt its sincerity, but are con- 
strained to impute the mis-direction to the age and the times, 
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rather than to the man. In feet, we must say (and we hope 
we may say it without wounding the feelings of any), that the 
prevalent tone of religious sentiment in Ihigland, during the 
greater part of the time through which Mr. Tucker lived, was 
cold ana defective. Mr. Tucker was a religious man ; and his 
letters and papers indicate not only that he was regular in 
religious observances, but that he habitually cherished feelings 
of latitude towards that God by whose goodness his enp was 
made so plenteously to run over. But we do desiderate in 
almost all the men of that time a clearer apprehension of the 
relation that subsists between men and their Creator, between 
sinners and their Saviour. The religion of most seems to have 
been rather a quiescent adjunct of the character, than an active 
principle, pervading the whole man, and regulating the whole 
character. 

While these two volumes ought to be the hand-book of the 
young civilian, they ought to be studied with intense applica- 
tion by the ingenuous youth of India. They will see how 
earnestly and how constantly the interests of their country 
were watched over by the stranger and the foreigner, and they 
will learn a lesson of patriotism from the son of the alien. 
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Art, V. — Compctraiive Tables of the IHstrict Establishments 

in the North Western Provinces, liy A, Shakespeare Esq, 

8ro, Ayrat 1853. 

On the first of May, 1854, the guns of Fort William pro- 
claimed the installation of Mr. Frederic James Halliday as 
Lieut.-Governor of Bengal. This is prima facie one of the 
judicious measures of the present Charter, inasmuch as the 
affairs of Lower Bengal will be administered by an indivi- 
dual wholly and solely devoted to its interests, instead of 
one saddled with the multifarious duties of the whole Empire. 
The creation of this new and important office, and the appoint- 
ment to it, of such an able and exj>erienced civilian as Mr. Hal- 
liday, will necessarily excite in tOe public mind no ordinary ex- 
pectation, as to the prosecution of continued improvements in 
the internal administration of Bengal ; and we shall watch with 
anxiety the vigor and judgment which may characterize them. 

We confess we cannot think that improvement in Bengal is 
far distant, when we reflect on the measures under concoction. 
There is a Commission sitting in England, to digest the Reports 
of the Law Commissioners. A Commission lias also been sitting 
in Calcutta, to simplify the law of procedure. The Draft of an 
Act for the establishment of “ Small Cause Courts” in the 
Mofussil, has made its appearance, and we earnestly hope that 
powers for trying all huftum and punjum cases will be given to 
this tribunal. The Sale I^aw is to be so modified that the 
rights of the holders of under- tenures may be protected. The 
Supreme and Sudder Courts are to be amalgamated, it is 
said, after the completion of the labors of the Commission 
in England. Reforms of a very substantial nature have al- 
ready been effected in the Supreme Court, and we have now 
a Legislative Council on a wider basis, though, no doubt, 
wanting still in essential elements. Railroads and Electric 
Telegraphs are progressing, commerce is being less and less 
fettered — the education of the people is under revision ; and 
though the schedule of desiderata is still long, yet the pros- 
pect before us is nevertheless cheering. 

It is time that we should lay bare the evils that poison the 
vital interests of Bengal. Talk of Mofussil justice, and the 
universal complaint is the venality of the amlas. The charge 
laid at their door is quite true ; but have any proper means been 
employed to prevent the evil ? We say no. It is well known 
how corrupt the covenanted officers of the East India Com- 
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pany were in the early part of their administration. What 
18 it, that has so effectually cured this evil, and made bribery a 
thing unknown ? Larger emolument and increased confidence. 
It is also notorious that native officers in the first instance were 
no less corrupt, and the present high character which they bear, 
is owing to the pursuit of the same sound policy. 

It is to be regretted that witli respect to the raising of the 
ministerial officers, the Government has been quite apathetic, 
and while it keeps them down on short allowances, it expects 
that they should rise above temptation, and show extraordinary 
virtues. Far be it from us to maintain, tliat honesty and poverty 
are incompatible. On the contrary, we believe that there is a 
large amount of virtue in the humbler classes, and, for aught we 
know, some of the poorer am las may be exemplary in their con- 
duct. But this does not affect the main question, viz., that every 
responsible office should have adequate emolument attached to 
it, and that the reverse is generally attended with bad effects to 
the officer as well as to society. It is evident that the contrary 
course would not only be unjust but unnatural. It is somewhat 
like depriving an organized being of physical nutriment, and 
counting at the same time upon its developement. The mind, 
as well as tlie body, are open to influences, and that justice and 
promotion have a healthy action upon the former, is a point 
which is beyond doubt. They develope a sense of honor, and 
preserve a moral tone, which is so accordant witli the principles 
of human nature and the result of human experience. 

In 18.30, the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee, composed of 
Messrs. David Ilill, Holt Mackenzie and John Bax, recom- 
mended that “ the Sheristadars might be divided into three 
classes,” viz., first class to receive Ks. 500, second Rs. 350, and 
third Rs. 200, a mouth. They say, “ it appears to us, indeed, 
‘ that one of the most essential of the reforms in the revenue 
‘ establishments at tliis Presidency, is to place the head native 
‘ officers of collectorships on a respectable footing in regard to 
‘ salary.” 

In 1832 the Hon’ble F. J. Shore {Vol. I.,p. 54) made some 
excellent observations on the subject. He says, “ the third 

* cause (of corruption), the smallness of the salaries of those offi- 
‘ ces which are open to nativ’^es of the country, has been a very 
‘ efficient one in promoting the evil complained of. Tlie amount 
‘ of their pay is generally a mere pittance. Ten to thirty Rupees 
‘ per montli is, with the exception of the Sheristadar, who receives 

* fifty, the usual amount in the Judge's, Magistrate’s and Collec- 
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* tor’s offices. In the Commissioners’ and Appeal Courts it is 
‘ something higher, * * • Yet the whole of these people 

‘ are required to maintain a respectable appearance.” 

We do not find tliat any great change has since been made 
or even thought of. The amusing advertisement of many a 
Collector — “ wanted a khajanjee— security Bs, 30,000 and salary 
thirty Rupees per month,’* has often met our eyes. And the 
principle is still carried out in many departments. 

The petition of the Native Meeting held at the Town Hall in 
Calcutta, ou tlie 29th July, 1853, states as follows : — 

Your petitioners also boff to bring to the notice of your Hon 'ble House, 
the wont of some re meJinr measure with reference to the remuneration and 
er olumeiits of natives, who are employed in ofiices of trust or importance : 
such lor example are all judicial olUees, from that of the ALoousifi upwards, 
and such also are the chief executive ofiiees, under the native and other 
J adges forming the heads of departments in jmlieial establishments; for 
example, there is the Sheristadar, who in every Court, from the lowest to 
the highest, may be said to be the right hand of the Court, dispensing (as it 
were) the justice which the Judge pronounces. Also in the revenue and 
other departments native^ hold einially important olliccs, and to all or 
nearly nil of them, the same reuiarh: applies, that the just elaiins of these 
classes themselves have never been fairly considered, and their remunera- 
tion and emoluinents never have been, and still are not, of an amount at all 
consonant with their proper station iu native society, or the importance of 
their duties. For example, the Moonsiir s Shcrlatadur (^an olUcer almve 
referred to) has only the pay of a muuial servant ; the Sneristadar (same 
ofticer) in the Civil and Sessions Courts, has Ra. 100 or £10 
per mensem, while the Judge enjoys a salary of lls. 2,500 or £250 
monthly. lnc<iualitics of this kind ]>ervade the whole of the East India 
Company’s establishments. Repre.sentation after representation has been 
made on this subject, but with little success or none ; injustice towards 
native oflieials being (as it were) stereotyped in the Compirtiy’s system. 
And be it remarked, it is not merely for the sake of the officers that your 
petitioners complain : abuses without number are the necessary fruits of 
this system. Your Hon’ble Hou.se has probably heard much of native 
bribery and corruption : behold here a sufficient cause, if the fact be so, in 
the miserable pay of large classes of native public servants. It is undoubt- 
odly true, that those parts of Bimgal which have been longest under the 
East India Company, are most obnoxious to charges of this kind ; and 
therefore your petitioners ascribe the fact, bo far os it ia true, to the influ- 
ence of on established system. From speeches made in Parliament, and 
evidence given l>efore your Committees, it would almost be supposed that 
natives prefer to go naked, and that wanting little they like to be starved ; 
but your petitioners beg to represent that not inclination but poverty 
makes nakedness, and poverty with opportunity makes corruption, and so 
far as your petitioners and the great body of their countrymen are con- 
cerned, this is their reply to charges of corruption, and they implore your 
Hon’ble House to put at least one check to it, namely, by securing to 
natives in important offices proper remuneration. 

We will now proceed to subjoin tabular statements of the 
establishments of the different Courts, Civil, Criminal and Fiscal. 
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Truly it is too much to expect every virtue for twenty pounds 
a year.” 

CIVIL COURTS. 
juihje’s court. 


The Judge tries all original suits to any amount, and Appeals up to 
5,000 Rupees. 

Office. Salary per mouth. Duties. 


Shcristadar ............... 100 0 0 


Pcslikar 30 to 50 0 0 


Translater 80 0 0 


MeurMooushec ... 20 to 25 0 


Deci*ec Novis 15 to 25 0 0 

Return Novia ... 16 to 20 0 


2 Muhureers of*] 
original suits & j 
appeals from the > each 15 0 

decisions ofj 
Moonsifls, &c... J 
Lawaris Mohurecr 10 to 15 0 


Sees to the due execution of the 
orders of the Court ; takes the de- 
positions of witnesses in miscellane- 
ous cases ; examines all rubukaries 
ond processes ; signs all the copies 
of documents, &c. ; passes the usual 
orders on all rubukaries from the 
Courts of tlie same or other dis- 
tricts, as well as on petitions for 
obtaining otlice copies, and receiving 
back documents, and superintends 
all duties of the Court. In most 
districts he has charge of the record 
office under recent arrangements. 

Writes all proceedings and reads 
papers before the judge ; generally 
assists and acts for the Sheristadar. 

This officer is being created where 
the establishment can be curtailed. 
He translates all plea<bngs and de- 
crees from vernacular into English. 

Rcatls papers in Court ; takes 
memorandum of the work to be 
done, as also of the orders passed 
daily ; writes rubukaries in all re- 
gular and miscellaneous cases, as 
well as those sent to other Courts ; 
copies the translations of the Eng- 
lish proceedings of all regular suits ; 
reads reports ; keeps an account of 
the value of stamps, &c. 

Has charge of decrees iu regular 
suits, fair copies them, See. 

0 Has charge of decrees and other 
orders of the Sudder Court, as well 
as of the Courts of other districts. 

( Do all the work relating to origi- 
nal suits, as well as to appeals from 
the decisions of Moonsifis, &c. ; 
write rubukaries ; prepare cases, &c. 

0 Keeps a register of all Lawaria 
cases, and does every thing connect- 
ed therewith. 
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Muhurccr of exroy 1 
decrees or de- | 
crcejarry, and i 
of miscellaneous j 

Mutfarulcka Mu-> 

hureer S 

Ditto ditto 


12 to 15 

10 to 15 
6 to 10 


0 0 

0 0 
0 0 


Four Muliurecra of re- V 

\ pectivel^. 

Tlie number varies in diflerent dis- 
tricts. 


Muhurcer... 10 to 12 0 0 

Muhurcer 10 0 0 


ITciul Muhurcer (IMo- 
hul’ez) 


Q 0 0 


r Writes rubukaries for the ntUty of 
I oases appetded against, and does the 
needful as to the execution of the 
decrees of Moonsiffs, &c. 

Prepare cases under Acts 19 and 
20 of 1841 ; take depositions of wit- 
nesses in appeals, prepare all pau- 
per and insolvent cases, os also those 
of pauper appeals ; get ready for 
hearing all cases regarding the ap- 
pointment of guardians and other 
miscellaneous matters ; write replies 
to the reports of Cauzfes, Mooilies, 
MoonsifTs, &o., despatch gazettes, &c. 

Take charge of all papers relat- 
tin*^ to cases decided by Moonsifla, 
Sudder Ameens, Principal Sudder 
Ameens or the Judge ; keep a book 
of their contents ; make out copies 
of the same for parties ; dispatch 
them when sent for to the sulior- 
dinatc Courts ; separate the useless 
pajicrs and destroy them ; keep a 
register of the petitions and dis- 
tribute them to the different offi- 
cers ; prepare monthly and annual 
statements. 

Keeps a register of papers in each 
case. 

Makes abstracts of all rnbukaries 
received from different districts ; dis- 
tributes them to the tyfferent de- 
partments of the office ; keeps a re- 
gister of mooktyarnamahs or power* 
of attorney. 

Takes the deposition of witnesses ; 
writes rubukanes of coses pending, 
&c. 


Jumanbundy No vis 9 0 0 

Muhurcer 9 0 0 


Nazir 25 0 0 


Takes the deposition of witnesses, 
writes rubukuries of coses decided, 
as well as pending. 

Writes the orders of other Courts ; 
and explanations relating thereto, 
writes purwaonahs for the distreas 
of property under the orders of the- 
Small Cause Court ; keeps a register 
of the attendance and dismissal of 
witnesses ; prepares a statement of 
the same. 

Does the business of Sheriff. 


Besides meerun or one-fourth of the tulubanah received by his peons, 
which averages 10 to 20 Rs. per month. He is required to give seeuritj 
to the extent of 5,000 Rs. 


Naeb Nazeer 


10 0 Assists the Nazeer. 


Q a 
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There axe generally two English writers, one at 50 Rupees, the other at 25 
Rupees, per month, but in the 24-Purgunnah9 and a few adjacent districts 
the num^r of writers and their emoluments are a little larger. 

PBINCIPAL StJDDBE AMEEN’s COtIBT. 

Tht Principal Sudder Ameen tries original suits above 1,000 Rupees to an 
unlimited ammnt^ and appeals up to 1,000 Rupees. 

Office. Salary. 


Sheristadar 

..20 to 

32 

0 

O') 

Peshkar 

..12 to 

17 

0 

0 

Mohafez 

.. 8 to 

10 

0 

0 

Nacb Mohafez .... 

.. 7 to 

8 

0 

0 

Docrcojary Mu- j 
hurecr j 

1 6 to 

11 

0 

0 

2 Assist. Muhureers, 5 to 

9 

0 

0 

Decree Novis .... 


10 

0 

0, 

Purwannah Novis 


6 

0 

0 


Nazir . 


. 4 to 5 0 0 


See Judges’ Court. 


Writes out notices, advertisements 
and summonses ; executes the orders 
of the Supreme Court; arranges the 
pm>erfl of the file while in the record 
office, and when ready, presents the 
same for heai’ing. 

Sheriff. 


HesideB meerun, which averages 10 to 12 Rs. per month ; he is required 
to give security to the extent of 5,000 Rs. 

SDDDEE AMEEN8 A2?D SUDDEE MOONSIFf’s COUET. 

The Sudder Ameen tries suits from 301 to 1,000 Rupees. 


Sheristadar 10 to 16 0 

Peshkar 5 to 7 0 

Decree Novis 4 to 6 0 

Dccreejiiry Muhureer ... 4 0 

Ditto 3 8 

Muhureer (Mohafez) ... 4 0 

Pvirwannah Novis 4 0 

Nazir 2 to 4 0 




See Judges’ and Principal Sudder 
0 f Ameens’ Courts. 


Besides meerun, which averages 5 Rs. per month ; he is required to give 
security to the extent of 1,000 Ks. 

All Sudder Amcens have also to perform the duties of Moonsiffs, and 
they are therefore called Sudder Atneeus and Sudder Moonsifl's, This is 
done with the view of saving the expense of a Moonsiffship in the Sudder 
station. 

MooNsrrp’s cocet. 

The Afoonsiff tries suits up to 300 Rupees. 


Office. Salary per month. Duties. 


Sheristadar 7 to 9 0 O' 

Peshkar 4 to 6 0 0 

Mohafez 3 to 5 0 0 

4 to 5 0 0 ■ 

Purwannah Novis... 2 to 4 0 0 

Nozeer no salary. , 


See the Courts of the J udge. Prin- 
cipal Sudder Ameen, and Sudder 
Ameen. 
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The Nazir only receives mcnin, which averages from 8 to 12 Rs. 
is re«juire(l to give security to the extent of 1,0W Ruj^s. 


He 


Decree Novis 3 to S 0 0 


1 2 to « 0 0 


Dzbor Xovis 3 8 0 


Makes out triplicate copies of all 
decisions in regular cases disposed 
of monthly. 

Writes all original rubukaries 
in miscellaneous cases, and prepares 
copies in triplicate of all cases dis- 
posed of in the miscellaneous de- 
partment. 

Writes the deposition of witness- 
es, and keeps a roll of their descrip- 
tion that they may be easily iden- 
tified. 


The first grade Moonsifis have, under the orders of Government, dated 
24th April, 1854, been invested with the powers of taking cognizance of petty 
ci’iminal cases, and awarding sentences up to fil'ty llu])ocs line, and fifteen 
days imprisonment. But no addition to the establishment of the Moon- 
si fi*s has been allowed in consequence of tins increase of business. 

The Sudder Aineens and Brincipal Sudder Ainccns are generally in- 
vested with special jiowers, viz,, awarding sentences for six months impri- 
Bomnent and 200 rupees fine, otnnmutable to a further period of six months 
imprisonment in cases referred to them by the Magistrates, and some of 
fhe Brimipal Sudder Ameens are invested with the full powers of the 
Mairi strut 0 , viz., two years imprisonment, and a further period of one year 
in lieu of corporal punishment. 

They are allowed no extra establishment for trying criminal cases. 

The district Judges hear appeals from the decisions of the Magistrates, 
Deputy Magistrates, rrinc-ipal Sudder Ameens, in which the fine exceeds 
fifty Rupees and the period of imprisonment fifteen days. 

They liold criminal sessions as soon as commitments are made. 

They are generally allowed one or two niuhureers at 10 to 25 rupees 
per month, lor doing all the business connected with the criminal appeals 
and sessions. 


CRIMINAL COURTS. 

magiatbate’s coubt. 


Amlajhs. Salary. Daties. 

Sheristadar 60 0 0 The Sheristadar is the head mi- 


nisterial officer. He is responsible 
for the proper conduct of every 
branch of the duties of the estab- 
lishment. He is often permitted to 
attend the Magistrate in the ejlash 
to resui papers, and write, and 
sometimes dictate, orders. 

Peshkar 25 0 0 The Peshkar is the second minis- 

terial officer. He generally attend* 
the magistrate during o^ce bourn 
and reads miiU leases and writes 
afienvards the rubukaries in serious 
cases. 

Mohofes.... 80 0 0 The Mohofez superintends the 

Mohafez khana or ^cord Depart- 
ment. He is required to keep regis- 
ters of papers and preserve them 
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Meer Moonshee 20 0 0 

Head Mohureer... 15 0 0 


Kcturn Novis 15 0 0 


Moshkabor Nuvis 12 0 0 

GairzUla Muhiirecr 10 0 0 


Pumannali Novis 10 0 0 

NukleNovis 10 0 0 

Nazir 20 0 0 


IN LOWER BENGAL. 

fiwn the pavages of iasects or damp. . 
He ia to produce all old cases whea 
called for bj the Magistrate or supe- 
rior authorities. 

The duties of this olEcer are simi- 
lar to those of the Peshkor. 

The head Muhureer is in some 
offices in charge of the sungin $heris^ 
ta or serious cases like murder, da- 
coity and theft. He attends like 
the Peshkar and the Meer Moonshee 
at the ejlash, and reads papers. In 
other offices the “ sungin sherista’^ 
is superintended by the Peshkai*, and 
the head Muhureer is in charge of 
the kufeef sherista or petty cases, 
such as assault, abuse, and other mis- 
demeanours. 

The Return Novis is in charge of 
the Report Sherista, and is rospon- 
eible for the proper and prompt exe- 
cution of the Magistrate’s orders on 
the daily reports and returns of the 
police officers. 

This officer writes the monthly 
statements, and gets them translated 
by the head writer. 

This Muhureer is in charge of the 
“ gairzvlla sherista.” In his She- 
rUta all rubukaries, &c., received 
from the Magistrates, &c., of other 
districts, are kept, and replies to them 
arc prepared by him. 

This Muhureer writes the perwa- 
nalis. 

This Muhureer simply copies the 
perwanahs. 

He has two or tlTree bukshees, a 
chaprassee, and about fifty peadahs. 
The peadahs receive no fixed salary, 
but are paid tulubanas by those at 
whose instance they are employed. 
The subpoenas, summons, itlauamahs, 
and other processes, are executed 
through the Nazir. 


Besides the ainlah above mentioned, there ore two or three Muhureers 
employed on twelve or ten Rupees per mensem, in taking depositions 
and assisting the Sheristadar and other principal officers. 


BEPUTT MAOISTBATE’s COtTBT. 

Amlahs. Sahuy. Doties. 

Sheristadar 80 0 0 The duties of the Sheristadar or 

Meer Moonshee, ns the head officer 
of the Deputy Magistrate's office 
is often called, are similar to those 
of the Magistrate’s Sheristadar. 
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Head Muhoreer ... 
SiKiond Muliureer, 
Third Muhureer.. 


Kazir 


15 0 0 The head Muhureor is in charge 

of the “ Bongin sherista.” 

10 0 0 The second Muhureer is in charge 

of the “ khufeef sherista.” 

10 0 0 The third Muhnreer performs the 

duties of the “ Return Noyis” 
Though the Sheristadar or other 
Amlans may read the reports, yet 
this officer 13 responsible for the due 
execution of the orders passed by 
the Deputy Magistrates on the re- 
ports, &c., oftheDar<^ahs and other 
police officers. 

10 0 0 The duties of this officer are tho 
some as those of the Magistrate’s Nazir. 


The sum of eighty-three Rupees is allowed for the establishment of 
the Deputy or Joint-Magistrates in charge of Bub-divisions, viz., fifty 
Rupees for tho Sheristadar, fifu^cn Rupees for the head Muhureer, ten 
Rii(H*e8 for the second Muhureer, and eight Rupees for the orderly peons, 
but the Deputy ond Joint-Magistrates are empowered, with the sanc- 
tion and apjirovol of the superintendent of police, to employ a larger 
nuinlier of Amlalia, if they do not exceed eiglity -three Rupees. 

The establishment of the Deputy Magistrates lieing very inadequate, one 
or two additional Muhureers from the Magistrate’s office ore often deputed 
to the sub-divisions. It is in contemidation to invest the Deputy Magis- 
trates with fiscal powers. 


TUANNAH. 


Officers. Salary. 

100 Rs. of 1st grade. 

Darogab < 75 „ of 2d grade. 

C 50 „ of 3d grade. 


Muhureer 8 0 0 


Duties. 

This officer is to preserve the peace 
within the limits of his thannan, to 
jirevent, as fur as possible, the perjie- 
tration of all criminal oJfences, and 
to discover and apprehend offenders, 
as well to truce out stolen projierty. 
He is to conform to all instructions 
he may receive from the Magistrate 
or Joint or Deputy Magistrate, to 
whom he may be subordinate. 

The Muhureer is the second officer 
at the thannah, and in the absence 
of the Darogah in the MofussU, exer- 
cises the powers vested in that officer 
by Regulation XX. of 1817. He is 
to preserve the records of the than- 
nah and to write the reports, &c., 
under the direction of the Darogah. 
In some districts the Muhiireer sub- 
mits the reports on cases investigated 
by biro directly to the Magistrate, 
in others through the Darogah. The 
Muhureer is in charge of the district 
Dak Sherista. 
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Jemadar 8 0 0 The Jemadar is considered the 

third officer of the thannak. In the 
absence of the Darogah and the Mu- 
hureer from the thannah, he exer- 
cises the powers of the Darogah. 
It is the special duty of the Jema- 
dar to see that the thannah burkun- 
dazcs are in attendance at their 
posts, and that their arms and 
accoutrements arc cleaned, and other- 
wise kept in a state of efficiency. 

REVENUE COURTS. 

Commissioner’s ofUcb. 

Am labs. Salary. Duties. 


Assistant 300 0 0 


Dead Clerk 100 0 0 


2nd Ditto GO 0 0 

3rd and 4th Writer 25 0 0 

9th Ditto 20 0 0 

Sherisbtadar 100 0 0 


Peshkor 40 0 0 


Mohafez 40 0 0 

Head Miihureer 20 0 0 

^ Muhureer 20 0 0 


J^nglish Department. 

Drafts letters and reports ; ex- 
amines settlements, checks accounts 
and statements, examines, attests 
copies, &c., &c., and has the superin- 
tendence of the office. 

Translates from Bengali into Eng- 
lish ; endorses and dockets letters re- 
ceived ; keeps the Register of settle- 
ments, and translates resumptions 
from Ben^alli into English (besides a 
copy of the Bengallee Register kept 
by the Shcristadar) writes letters. In- 
dexes letters sent, &c. 

Assists ihe above officers. 

Is employed in copying, and occa- 
sionally enters letters in books. 

Writes usual letters ; despatches 
and gives references j indexes letters 
sent out. 

Native Departrrtevi. 

Keeps the Register of current re- 
sumptions and the resumptions by 
Special Commissioner under circular 
order, dated 17th June, 1834. Exa- 
mines settlements and Butwarahs and 
reports on civil suits and other matters ; 
writes rubukaries and petitions of 
appeal, examines copies and makes 
Missilkhani. 

Keeps the register of settlements 
and other registers ; draws out quar- 
terly statement of settlements j writes 
usual rubukaries, and examines co- 
pies and assists in Missilkhani. 

Keeps records. 

Despatches and copies. 

Keeps the register of amdany 
papers, gives references and copies 
occasionally. 
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Assistant ^ 15 0 0 To assist the head muhureer. 

In consequence of the alwlition of the office of Superintendent of Police, 
its duties have been divided 00100 " the local Commissioners, The functions 
of the Abkari Commissioner! have also been transferred to them. In 
some Zillahs where the Judge is ovcrburthened with business they perform, 
criiiiinal duties also. 


colxectob’s office, 
Amlaljs. Salary. 

Moonshee Dit/ter. 



Sheris tadar 

50 

0 

0 


Mcer Mooushee 

40 

0 

0 


Nacb Moonshee 

20 

0 

0 


Account Sale Novis ... 

15 

0 

0 


Muhureer 

10 

0 

0 


Ditto 

10 

0 

0 

1 

Ditto 

10 

0 

0 


Hisah Dufter. 




1 

Head Muhureer 

19 

0 

0 

2 Muhurecps at 15 Rs. f 

30 

0 

0 


earn ) 




1 

Muhureer 

10 

0 

0 

1 

Towjee Kovis 

19 

0 

0 

2 

Assts. Ditto at 10 Rs. 

20 

0 

0 

1 

Siha Novifl 

17 

0 

0 


Treasury. 




1 

Treasurer 

60 

0 

0 

1 

Dakhila Novis 

8 

0 

0 

1 

Assistant ditto 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Muhureer 

8 

0 

0 

1 

Ditto 

8 

0 

0 

2 

PoddoTB or Slu*ofrs ... 

14 

0 

0 


Nazir Dvfier. 




1 

Nazir 

10 

0 

0 

1 

Nacb Ditto 

7 

0 

0 


Surstiree Dufter. 




1 

Head Sluhureer 

40 

0 

0 

2 

Muhureers at 10 Rs.... 

20 

0 

0 


Duties. 


Superintends the Bcngalloe oflicc. 

Heads reports and jinjiers to the 
Collector, nnd draw« up rubukories. 

Keeps papers of all pending cases, 
and lays them before tuo Collector. 

Has charge of all papers connect- 
ed with sales. 

Assists tlic Nnicb Moonshee, 

Keeps diary of all orders, and 
registers all papers received. 

Draws up penvauuahs and copies 
papers. 

In charge of all accounts. 

Assist the head Muhureer. 

Prepares warrants, &c. 

Keeps the towjee or register of 
estates, and their accounts. 

As.sist the above. 

Keeps rcgi.ster of invoices. 

Keeps the treasure, and superin- 
tends accounts connected with it. 

Keeps register of dhakhilahs or 
receipts, and other accounts of the 
treasury. 

Assists the above. 

Keojis accounts of Stamps and 
Company’s Papers. 

Kegisters Bank Notes, &c. 

Examine Rupees. 

Executes all orders and processes. 

Assists the above. 


Has the charge of all smmnary 
suits. 

Assist the above. 
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Record Room. 


2 EecordKceperASORs. 60 0 0 In charge of the record^' 

2 Muhureers at lOKs.... 20 0 0 Assist the above. 

2 Ditto, at 7i Es 15 0 0 Assist the above. 

English Office. 

1 Head Writer 62 11 5 Superintends the Engb'sh office. 

1 Writer 41 12 9 Keeps the treasury accounts and 

those of drafts, &c. 

1 Ditto 35 0 0 Dockets letters and keeps accounts 

of deposits. 

1 Ditto 30 0 0 Despatches letters, &c. 

2 Ditto, at 20 Eb 40 0 0 Copy letters, &c. 

DBPUTT COLLECTOE’s OFFICE. 

Amlahs, Salary. Doties. 

1 Sheristodar 10 0 0 Exercises supervision over tho 

office, also has charge of summary 
suits, dokhilkharij coses, and revi- 
sion of securities. 

1 Head Muhureer 7 0 0 Is employed in settlement duties 

and local enquiries, also has charge 
of cases under Sec. 30, Regulation 
II. of 1819, and referred cases. 

1 Muhureer C 0 0 Keeps papers of _ miscellaneous 

Cases, and registers papers, &c. 

2 Ditto at 5 Rupees each 10 0 0 Copy papers. 

1 Rubukar Novis 5 0 0 Draws up rubukaries and other 

papers. 

1 Mohafex 8 0 0 Keeps the records. 

1 Nazir 4 0 0 Executes all orders. 


The above statements are substantially correct. In parti- 
cular districts the number of subordinate amlas may be larger 
or smaller, according to the state of business ; and tlie salaries 
vary also, but the difference cannot be much. 

The statistics we have given speak for themselves. Any one 
who chooses to go throii»^i them, will see that the salary which 
many of the amlas, especially of subordinate courts, receive, is less 
than what is allowed to our ^'^hhutees and maturs^ or earned by a 
coolk. The amlas are required to possess, in addition to their 
own language, a knowledge of the laws and practice of 
the Courts. They are generally known to be intelligent, 
useful and hard working. The amount of business they have 
to go through is immense, and is such as keeps them busily 
engaged in the Court and often at home. The higher grade 
andas are not unfrequently called upon to perform a great por- 
tion of the duties of their covenanted superiors. And if for so 
raucli “ toil and trouble,” they are wretchedly remunerated, the 
wonder is not that they are comipt, but that they are not more 
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SO. Before cases are heard^ documents are produced, winch are 
always tn their custody. The abstraction of a document, or a 
single interlineation in any of them, may enable an amla to make 
his fortune, and it is no little wonder that such delinquencies 
are rarely heard of. The amlas are obliged to maintain a cer- 
tain position in society, besides supporting themselres and 
their families, and as the salary which many of them receive, 
hardly covers the expense of their living in the station^ are they 
not driven by Government to be dishonest? In allowing such 
a state of things to continue, tlie Government is not only doing 
great injustice to the ministerial officers, by perverting the 
principle “ every labourer is worthy of his hire,” but is 
clogging the way to justice. The purification of the Mofus- 
sil Courts depends upon three requisites, viz., 1, the efficiency 
and honesty of the Judges; 2, the simplicity of the substantive 
and adjective law's, and their speedy and cheap adminis- 
tration ; 3, the competency and uprightness of the ministerial 
officers. The first two subjects have engaged the attention 
of the Government, and we may say this has been attend- 
ed with some good. We. wish now to see the emolument 
of the native judges raised, and the code of procedure sim- 
plified, that justice may no longer be a dear commodity. 
We hope the stamp duty, which has been admitted to be the 
great incubus upon justice, will be done away with at the same 
time. The Courts of Munsilfs, which are reaUy the Courts 
for the people, are scarcely habitable, and if an English squire 
were to visit them, he would never think of allowing his dogs 
to be kept there. This is well known to the Government, but 
the Deputy Governor could not vote any money for their 
improvement, without the sanction of the Government of India, 
— 'I'here were wheels under wheels and here the blame lay. 
We will now see how the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
disposes of such questions. We liave said already that two 
subjects mentioned above have received some attention. The 
third question, viz., the improvement of the amlas, has been 
utterly neglected. We are not surprised that this did not. 
form a part of the late parliamentary enejuiry ; which is ano- 
ther proof of the hurried manner in which it was instituted 
and closed. If the enquiry had been more searching and mi- 
nute on the different questions connected with the internal 
administration of this c‘*untry, the subject under notice would 
necessarily have suggested itself. It is, however, a matter on 
which no imperial legislation is required. The reform is in 
the hands of the Bengal Government, and wo trust that the 
question will at once be taken up in right earnest by the 

u a 
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appointment of a Commission, that the Mofussil Coart £sta> 
biishments may be properly reyised. 

The reforiii required has reference not only to the aa^en» 
tation of the emolument of the Amlas and the gradation of 
their rank, but to the increase of their numerical strength. It 
is notorious that in many Courts each Amla has at least two 
apprentices to assist him, which shows that he has a larger amount 
of business than he can possibly go through. 

The remarks we have made on the Judicial Courts are also 
applicable to Criminal and Fiscal Courts, wherever the amlas 
are inadequately remunerated — and therefore the question 
must not be considered with reference to one description of 
Courts ; but to Courts of all descriptions. 

It appears to us that the remedy is easily obtainable. There 
is overwhelming testimony in favor of the employment of 
educated native agency in different departments ot the service. 
Would the result have been similar, if the constitution of the 
service had remained as it was in the days of Cornwallis, and 
had not been remodelled by Lord William Bentinck? It is ad- 
mitted that the native judges have particularly distinguished 
themselves, and it may be asked to what is this owing ? We 
say to the incentive to exertion supplied by the principle of 
promotion, on which the uncovenanted judicial service is based. 
The Government acknowledges this truth, as it is extending 
this principle to the criminal department, and bestowing 
greater care on the selection of darogahs, that the most merito- 
rious may eventually be promoted to the office of Deputy Ma- 
gistrate, This is a sound and judicious arrangement. Why 
should not the same principle be infused into the ministerial 
service, after affixing to it emoluments commensurate with 
the duties? No service can be improved without the applica- 
tion of the means calculated to preserve its efficiency and 
purity, nor can it be placed on a more unerring and surer basis 
than that of adequate remuneration and promotion according to 
merit, thereby ren<kring it an object of an ambition. 
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Art. VI. — 1. Life in tJie Hissimij the Camp cmd ike Zeruina: 
or Six Years in India. By Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 3 Vols. 
London, 1853. 

2. Oakjield ; or Fdlowahip in the East By Punjabee, 2 Vcle. 
London, 1853. 

3. The Wethcrhys : Father and Son ; or Sundry Chapters 
of Indian Experience. By John Lang. Re-prmted from 
Prasera Magazine. London, 1 853. 

4. Too Clever by Half ; or the Harrotvays. By the Mofussi- 
lite. London, 1853, 

In many imporUnt respects, the first two of these works are 
singularly uulike eacli other ; and yet, there is a sort of likeness 
between tliem. The first is merely a collection of Journal-let- 
ters, often hastily written, and published, wo have reason to be- 
lieve, with the slightest possible alteration, The second is avow- 
edly a work of fiction, carefully written and much considered in 
manuscript ; and seemingly, though, as the writer says, not 
altered in form and substance, much polished and refined in 
its outward tegument of verbal expression. The first is gos- 
sipping ond anecdotical — a running commentary, as it were, 
de omnibus rebus ; the second is a grave, thoughtful, sustained 
work, like a strain of solemn music. But they are both the 
works of earnest writers and good Christians — and both tend, 
though by very different ways, to the same great end — an ex- 
position of what is evil in Anglo-Indian Society. 

We suspect greatly that the writers resemble each other 
much more closely than do their works. Mrs. Mackenzie, in 
the volumes before us, has not done herself full justice. Her 
book is always amusing ; often suggestive and instructive. It 
is a record of first impressions, conveyed with much liveliness 
of manner and piquancu of illustration ; and the reader must 
never lose sight of the met, that it is honestly and conscien- 
tiously, nothing more than a collection of “ Letters to Friends 
at Horae.'" W riether it was pmdent in Mrs, Mackenzie to make 
her first appeal to the Public in such a guise, is another matter. 
She must settle that question with “Prince Posterity," who, 
probably, will refuse to honor drafts upon him in any such 
shape as this. It is our business only to deal with the work, 
as it 'fs ; we have no right to complain that it is not something 
else. But knowing what the lady is capable of doing — nay, 
what she has done under the purdah> of the anonymous — wo 
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cannot help feeling some regret that she comes before us, for 
the first time, in her present motley costuma 

Of OakJUld it may be briefly said, in this place, that we ore 
a&aid it will not obtain as many readers as it deserves. It is 
said to be the work of one who has a grand hereditary claim 
to the respectful attentions, alike of the inner circle of critics, 
and the outer world of an enlightened Public. We believe 
that we are not wrong in attributing* it to the pen of a son of 
one of the most accomplished scholars of the age, and a maker 
of accomplished scholars, whose influence upon the present 
generation — an influence exercised not merely through the 
medium of his printed works, admirable as they are — is greater, 
perhaps, than that of any man who has recently passed away 
trom amongst us — one, who was, in the widest and most exalt- 
ed significance, as in the most literal sense of the words, a 
great teacher, whose teachings will work mightily among 
Christian Englishmen, long after the present generation, who 
have seen him face to face and listened to his utterances 
with their fleshly oars, have returned to the dust from which 
th^ sprung. 

There is something in the present work that reminds us of 
the wisdom and benevolence of the venerated philosopher of 
whom we speak. It is, altogether, an earnest and a sincere 
book. It is true that there is much in it, which appears to 
us to be the growth of insuflScient experience j and there is 
altogether a sombre hue about the picture of humanity 
presented by it, which is not altogether lifedike. Once 
admitting the premises, there is no doubt about the con- 
clusions. But we are often inclined to question the correctness 
of these premises. Still, there is such a deep conviction of 
truthfulness apparent in every page, there is so much sadness 
in the expositions, and so much solemnity in the warnings it 
contains — that we cannot doubt that the book is, iu some sort, 
the result of actual experience j at all events, that the writer 
believes, in his inmost soul, that he speaks of what he has 
actually seen. His experiences, however, must have been sin- 
gularly unfortunate. We have seen something of military life 
in the Bengal Presidency ; and we think that jt is much better 
than it appears to be in the pages of “ Punjabee.'' 

It is only fair, however, to admit at once, that in Mrs. Colin 
Mackenzie’s pages it does not appear in much brighter colors. 
The lady and the gentleman are both against us. Both give 

• This is now removed beyond the rwion of oonjectnre. The second editioa 
of Oakfield is announced with the name of fts author, Hr. Arnold,-— £0. 
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a very lamentable account of military society in India. We 
do not advance further than the second chapter of the Mia- 
9um, the Ccvmpf and the Zenana, before we alight upon the 
following picture — Katputli nautch : — 

This being little Ewen's birthday^ we had a katputli nach, i. a dance 
of Marionettes, in the dining-room. It waa a most picturesque scene ; 
there was a band of three or four musicians, who played on a kind of 
guitar, drum, and other instruments, and sang discordantly. The chief 
man showed some sleight-of-hand tricks, such as making four or five pige- 
ons come from under an empty cover, and afterwards a little Marionette 
danced as a naeh girl ; some sepoys and other figures came on, to the 
great delight of the children, of whom there were many present. It was 
very pretty to sec all these little ones, quite specimens of “ Mammas’ dar- 
lings,^’ with long hair, velvet dresses, ornamented pinafores, cashmeres and 
velvet to wrap them up in. The ayahs, in their white draperies, sitting 
with some on the floor ; a Chinese woman waiting on another ; mousta- 
chioed bearers attending on most of them, with divers little native and half- 
caste children, and the servants in scarlet and gold, glossy silk or white 
garments, and a crowd of tailors, gardeners, and hangers-on of all kinds, 
filling up the background. 

After tiflin, G. peeped in again, and found the audacious tamaaha-wallah 
(literally play-fellow) had dressed himself up as an officer, with a white 
mask, and was (the ladies having departed) showing how a young Ensign 
treats his bearer. I immediately wont to see, and never was more divert- 
ed. lie did it admirably, and showed such a perception of European fol- 
lies, as to prove an effectual warning to all present not in any way to com- 
mit themselves before these quiet quick-witted natives. He had laid hold 
of one of Julia’s bearers, and was making him walk backwards and for- 
wards for his amusement, bestowing a kick every now and then to quicken 
his movements. He then sent him for a bottle of brandy, stamped and 
rampauged about, and finally began to dance, exactly like an awkwai’d 
Englishman attempting a hornpipe. lie then forced his supposed servant 
to danr'e, looked at him through an eye-glass, and finally, “ saving your 
presence” (as the little Irishwoman said to me, when speaking of washing 
her face), “ took a sight ” at him, and taught him to do the same. He then 
brought in one of his companions dressed as a lady, dragjrcd her about by 
way of taking a walk, and then danced with her in imitation of a quodrillQ 
and waltz. I cannot understand any one venturing to waltz before a native, 
after seeing this apt caricature of the performance ! — It was very droU, 
and only too true. 

When Mrs. Mackenzie wrote this, she had not been a month 
in India — and her few weeks' experience had been gained in 
the house of a member of Council living in Chowringhee. She 
had seen nothing of Indian military life ; and yet she pronounced 
tlie insolent tamasha-walia’s performance of a drunken En- 
sign “ admirable" and “ only too true." 

Time did not seem to weaken Mrs. Mackenzie’s unfavorable 
opinion, not only of Military society, but of European society 
generally in India. She travelled from Calcutta to the North 
Western Frontier, and writing from Loodhiana, says ; — > 

The conduct of the Europeans, in many instances, is such os to make 
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the nfttives despise and abhor them ; for althooch worse themselves, yet 
tb^ expect those above them to be better than they ; and they know nill 
well that oar law requires a life of purity and holiness. Brides which, 
the usual haughty and domineering manners of the English make them as 
unpopular here as on the Continent of Europe, and as they are almost all in 
stations of some influence or authority in this country, evil conduct on 
their part is the cause of injustice and suflering to those beneath them. 
When a man in ofhce is under the power of a native woman, she invariably 
takes bribes, and he gets the credit of doing so ; for she of course gives 
out that the Sahib shares in her extortions. Thus, whether the wretched 
man does or not, he loses his character for common honesty. Now, putting 
the principles of morality out of the question, it is evident that an officer 
who thus places himself into the hands of a Heathen woman, is wholly 
unfit for any situation of authority. 

Now this is a very delicate and a very difficult subject to 
handle. Of the morality of the matter, we need not say that 
tliere is no doubt. But looking at the question merely in its 
official aspect, we cannot help entertaining some very grave 
doubts of the soundness of the writer’s conclusions. Giving full 
weight to the obvious objection which she has started, we still 
cannot shut our eyes against the notorious fact that some of 
the very best administrators, civil and military, who have 
♦ held “ situations of authority " in India, have been trammeled 
by the connexions of which Mrs. Mackenzie speaks. Whether 
tiiey have been “ under the power of a native woman,” is ano- 
ther matter ; but we presume that the reference in the above 
passage is to all such illicit connexions. We do not intend 
to enlarge upon wliat wo cannot bring ourselves to call the 
“advant^es” of such connexions. There is something re- 
volting in the association of such a word with such a subject. 
But there is no subject upon which the accomplished higli- 
minded lad^^ whose work we are now noticing, more frequently 
discourses, and that, too, in language of becoming indignation, 
than the insolent and overbearing demeanour of Europeans 
towards natives of all classes. That the complaint has solid 
foundation we do not doubt We do not doubt that the evil 
is a great one. But it did not always exist There was for- 
merly more sympathy between Europeans and natives than 
there is in these days. The former were not only courteous 
in their demeanour to the latter, but took pleasure in convers- 
ing with them. There was something more even than the 
formal amenities of official intercoursa The sahib-logue were 
rejmrded often as the fathers and friends of the natives, espe- 
cially in the old sepoy-regiments ; and attachments were form- 
ed which often lasted a life. The tendency of that improved 
domestic life, which is to be regarded on all accounts with so 
much satisfaction, is certainly not to strengthen the bonds he- 
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tween the Coropean and the native. We need hardly say that 
we here express no opinion, and draw no inference ; we merely 
record a facL 

Mrs. Mackenzie does not deal in general accusations ; she 
cites individual instances in proof of her assertions. Of the 
truth of these instances we have no doubt. We are certain, 
at least, that the writer entirely believes them to be true. But 
we hope that they are to be regarded as exceptional cases. We 
have no hesitation, indeed, in pronouncing the following to be 
no illustration of the general state <n military morality 
amongst us : — • 

An instance has just occured here which will give you a specimen of 
some Indian ladies. Major MacDonald has a headman who has superin- 
tended everything for him for many years ; a most respectable, quiet 
Brahman. Captain Q. has a most disreputable Adjutant, a Mr. W., who 
was formerly in the Navy, and, I l^elieve, obliged to leave it, and whom Can- 
lain Q. said he could have broke over and over again ; whereupon C. told 
him be was to blame for not having done so. This person borrowed 
money of Major MacDonald’s headman, and a short time since Mrs. W. 
sent for the latter (unknown to Major M.) and tried to get some more 
money from him, but finding there was no hope of repayment, he declined ; 
whereupon Mrs. W.’s European female servant flew upon him, tore the 
note of hand from him, and destroyed it before his face, and then turned 
him out of the house. The supposition is that she and her mistress then 
incited her husband, a Bombadier, to assault the poor man ; certain it is 
that he did so, and cruelly maltreated him, put out one finger and broke 
another, and injured him so much that he was brought home, nearly in- 
sensible, on a cnarpai. The thing was so glaring that the Bombadier was 
brought to a Court Martial, whereat the Adjutant of Artillery, Mr, G., 
instead of acting as prosecutor, as he was bound to do, acted as Counsel for 
the prisoner, brow-beat the Native witnesses on behalf of the complainant, 
and at length, by false swearing, it was asserted to the satisfaction of the 
Court, that this quiet, elderly Native had cusatUted the huge, stout Europe- 
an soldier, who was acquitted. 

Major MacDonald, instead of reporting the behaviour of the Adjutant’s 
wife to the Comniander-in-Chief, paid the money himself, which I think a 
very great pity, as such shameful conduct ought to be exposed. It appears 
to me that esprit de corps would lead honourable men to clear themselves 
and llieir regiment from any participation in sucli deeds, by vigorously 
punishing instead of screening the guilty. This feeling makes me always 
desire that a gentleman who has disgraced himself should be doubly 
punished. 

We believe that such a case as this is no more an illustration 
of the general conduct of olBcers and officers' wives, than the 
brutality of the Sloanes towards tlieir unh^py serving girl, 
which produced so great a sensation in England, is to be 
adduced as a proof of the degradation of the legal profession 
at homo. 

Mrs. Mackenzie comments, as the author of Oakjleld also 
comments, upon the want of principle in money matters, so 
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apparent amongst us, especially in military circles. But she 
writes of it charitably, indeed, almost apologetically, and there 
is much truth in what she says :* — 

I have mentioned the wonderful way in which every one’s character, 
habits, and circumstances arc known and convassed from one end of In- 
dia to the oUier. It is truly astonishing I A shameful want of principle 
in money transactions is but too common here, and, lam sorry to say, more 
general among military men than among civilians. At the same time 
there is less excuse for a civilian, for his pay is higher, he is more station- 
ary, and is not liable to be moved every year, often to stations where he 
has to build a house, which is no sooner completed than he is marched 
away. Civilians have also less idle time on their hands, which is a great 
blessing to them. Sir Charles Napier has been doing great goo<l by re- 
jecting all ap})lications for mercy to officers who have been found guilty 
of dishonourable conduct in money matters. Everybody in India is in 
debt, and everybody avows it, and seems to look on it as a matter of 
course. 

This is true enough in some cases, where officers having been obliged 
to buy or to build houses, and suddenly ordered to a fresh station. Tho 
frequent and unnecessary removes of regiments are the most frequent 
causes of debt to military men ; the expense of marching is enormous, to 
say nothing of the loss incurred in selling and purchasing furniture ; and 
whenever they have to buy or to build a house, they are generally obliged 
in borrow money from some one of the bunks, which, nominally charging 
10 ])er cent., contrives in reality, to exact at Me Zcflif 15. That true sol- 
dier’s friend. Sir Charles Napier, saw the hardship of these incessant 
removes, and intended, if possible, to leave every regiment at least 
three years in one place. Another cause, which oiten cripples an 
officer, is llie necewity of taking sick leave for himself, or of sending homo 
his wife or children. There are two boons which the army might justly 
claim from a paternal Government ; one is, that sick leave should be reckon- 
ed in the period of service, and furlough to England as furlough to the 
Cape^ and the other, that when a station is abolished, a certain fixed sum, 
aceonling to his rank, should be paid to each officer os compeusation for 
liis house. If to this were added loans from Government of a certain amount, 
to Ik; repaid by monthly instalments, deducted from the pay (with or 
without interest at 5 per cent.), to officers obliged to build on the forma- 
tion of new cantonments, there would have l^cn an end of half the una- 
voidable debts which oppress the army. As the formation and aboliti<jn 
of stations ore purely acts of Government, it is but fair that officers 
should not be ruined by them. The purchase of steps, and expensive 
messes, are two other fertile sources of debt to young officers. 

In what follows, we see something of the lights and shades of 
Anglo-Indian life : — 

The extravagant profusion in which the British in India formerly lived, 
J8 now almost unknown. An officer told me, that when he enter- 
ed the service as comet, he thought it necessary to have a set of 
silver dishes, covers, and wall-shades ! I really think the ladies in India 
much less extravagant than their husbands ; and often the best thing a 
man can do to get out of debt, is to take unto himself a wife. I have 
been quite touched by the self-denial and exertions of women (accustomed 
before their marriage to every comfort), in order to avoid incurring debt, 
or from an honouralnc desire to liquidate those already incurred by their 
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husbands. Wlien they arc cxtravaj^t, it is generally in ewes wliem 
ihiiir husbands ran afford it. Another wonderful fact in Indiaii life ia, that 
women of undeniably bad character ore received by those whose own 
lives are unblemished. As several of the officers’ wives here were quite 
unvisitable according to home ideas^ by C.’s advice I call^ on all those 
I inten<led to become acejaainted with, without waiting till they called 
on me ; thus showing that I did not mean to know the others. One of 
them came to our house ; but the “ door was shut.” 

We hope that there were not at one Mofussil station " se- 
veral ” iin visitable ladies “ according to home ideas." Those 
“ home ideas,” we may perhaps not unfitly observe, are not 
always to bo advantageously transplanted to foreign climes. 
According to homo ideas, “ plate " may not “ sm " wJicro 

gold” may, and many ladies, who would be absolutely un- 
visitable without their rank and their wealth, are, by reason of 
tills rank and wealth received into good society. The question 
of the extent to which, in such cases, our charity may be ad- 
vantageously extended, is a very delicate and a very important 
one. It is one into which we cannot afiord to enter in this 
place. We would only observe that a strong line of demarca- 
tion should always be (tmwn between the offence committed and 
repented of — it may be, forgiven — and that which is stiU in 
actual course of perpetration. Wo liolieve that a very great 
mistake — oven on tlie score of Christian ethics — is committed 
by those who would close their door against all in whose an- 
tecedents there are passages of womanly frailty. Are we to 
cast out those whom God has not cast out ? If the solemn but 
kin<lly mandate, “ Go and sin no more," has not been uttered 
in vain, why should not God’s creatures he satisfied with the 
reformation. Jlut, “ according to home ideas,” once a sinner 
always a sinner.* 

And every woe a tear can claim, 

Except an erring sister’s shame. 

• There arc some remarks npon this aubject In a little thoughtful book, entitled 
Covnpaniom of my SolUnde^ by the author of Frienda in CounciL bo much to the 
point, that we cannot forbear from quotlnpr them here . — ** In tho New TcBtament 
we have bucIi matters treated in a truly divine manner. There is no palliation of 
crime. Somethncfl our charity is mixed^ap with such a mash of Bcntimen^ and sickly 
feeling, that we do not know where we are, and what 1b vice, and what is virtue. 
But here are the brief fltem words, * Go, and sin no more/ but at the same time, 
there is an luflnite consideration for the criminal, not, however, as criminal, but os a 
human beings; I mean not in respect of her criminality, bat of her humanity. 

Now an instance of our want of obedience to these Cliristlan precepts has often 
struck mo in Uie not visiting married women, whose previous lives will not bear in- 
Bpection. Whose will ? Not merely all Christian people, but all civiliaed people, 
ouabt to sot their faces af^nst this exclusive retrospection. 

But if ever there were an occasion on which men (1 say men, but I me^ more 
especially women) should be carefhl of scattorioij' ai>road unjust and severe sayings 
it la in speaking of the frailties and delinquencies of women. For it is one of those 
things where an unjust jodgmenL or the <W of one, breaks down the bridge behind 
the repentant, and has often made an error into a crime, and a single into a 
life or crime.'* 
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But reading on, we come now to a passage of some length 
and much importance, in which the authoress sums up her 
views of Anglo Indian Society. Tliey are entitled to much 
considerationj as the opinions of a highly educated Christian 
lady 

My imprcsHion of Indian Bocicty is, that, in ability and uprightness, 
both the military and eivil services are unsurpassed by any other body. 
The average amount of talent appears to me decidedly above that of 
English society at home ; and the reason is evident — in India a man has 
opportunities of developing whatever faculties nature has given him, which 
would not be afforded in Europe until they began to decay. A military 
man, by the time he is thirty years of age, has often acted as Quarter-master 
to a (ii vision, or been left in sole charge of a detachment, j^erhaps of a 
regiment, in an enemy’s country ; he may have been sole magistrate of a 
large cantonment ; and l^as probably acted as Post Master, Pay Master, 
Brigade Major, and Commissariat Officer, or has commanded a rogiinent in 
action ; perhaps has been transferred from an infantry corps to one of 
irregular cavalry, acted as Political Assistant, made treaties with hostile 
tribes, settled questions of revenue or tribute, besides having to build his 
own house and his wife’s carriage. 

A young civilian, with less variety of work, is even more uncontrolled, 
and has often greater responsibility thrown upon huii. He is probably 

S ut in charge of a district half as large as England : with the combined 
utics of Magistrate and Revenue Commissioner i be may be called on to 
defend his district as he best can ; to suppress an outbreak; to seize con- 
spirators ; to trace gang roblieries and wholesale murders ; and is a<l- 
vanced to high judicial, financial or politicjd functions, while still in the 
full possession of all the faculties of vigorous manhood. No wonder that 
ft clever young civilian, who returned to England four years after he 
entered the service, when my hnsliand asked him if he were not sensible 
of a great difference between himself and tlie young men of his own age 
with whom he had renewed acquaintance, repliecl, “ To tell you the trutli, 
I find they arc boys, and I feel myself a man.” 

The isohitcil llib civilians so often lead, and tlic large amount of autho- 
rity and rcsj>onsibility committed to them at so early an age, probably 
accounts for the fact, that you scarcely meet a young civilian whose man- 
ner has not fur too much confidence and pretension to bo that of good 
60(;iety — where modesty, if not genuine, is at least feigned. As they 
grow older, this generally wears off ; and as, en tnasse, they are more 
highly educated than militaty men, you meet very gentlemanly as well as 
accomplished and agreeable civilians. Young officers, though not often 
so well-informed as young civilians, have generaUy much better manners, 
and would be better received at home ; for nothing corrects conceit and 
presumption so much as constant intercourse with equals and superiors, 
as in a regiment. One hears of iealousy between the two services, but 
I have never seen anything of it. ^le recent improvement in the religi- 
ous and moral standard at home causes a marked difference between the 
majority of men under fifty and those above it. 

But if the gentlemen in India are above the home average, the ladies are 
certainly below it. Young men constantly make inferior marriages ; and 
girls, after having been ^prived of a mother’s care half their lives, are 
brought out and married far too young — before their education (if they 
have nad any) is finished, or their minds formed, and before they have 
enjoyed what, in the present deficient system, is often the best part 
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of a gill’s training— the ail vantage of intercourse with really good 
society. They have thus no stundara of nionners or taste, by which to test 
the manners of those among whom they are thrown ; they probably 
inarry under eighteen, oflen under sixteen, and adopt the stra^est phrase- 
ology from their husbands and their husbands’ friends. It is common to 
hear latlies speaking not only of their husbands by their surnames (a thing 
unpariionuble, except of a i)eer), but of other gentlemen in the same man- 
ner ; talking of “ our kit,” and using such terms aa “jolly,” “ pluck,” “ a 
cool thing,’’ “ lots,” “ rows,” and “ no cud of tilings !” I think the wives 
of military men are worse in this respect than those of civilians. 

The fainilie!; of civilians intermarry very much among themselves. The 
great iirecedoney given to the Civil Service^ is a curious feature in Indian 
socieiy. A civilian of four yeai's’ standing ranks with a Captain, one of 
eight years with a Major, one of twenty years witli a Colonel. 

I.,oss of rank and im[>ortancc, as well as of theii’ ample allowances, is 
diiubtlcss n groat reason wliy civilians, and especially their wives, so often 
dislike England on their first return to it. IVecedeuce is so much attend- 
ed to in India, that it is the custom for no one to leave a party before 
the great lady of the evening takes her departure, and a huly whoso right 
to lx; led to table liy her Jiost had been overlooked, lias been known to 
refuse going to ilie dining room until the <lelim|ueivt returned to eomluet 
her thitlier. Ailor being the recognized Eara Elbi, or great huly of a 
station, orporliajis of a I'resiilency, for a numlier of years, to return homo 
and find that a civilian is considered by most people as something between 
a merchant and a police magistrate (they do not exactly know wliich), 
and that Ins wife is placed after any Captain’s wife she may hajipcn to 
meet, i.s a sad downfall ! 

'riiere is certainly a great amount of domestic hap]>inc 38 in India. 
Married peojde are in many cases so cntb-cly thrown upon each other, 
not only for synumthy, but for conversation and amusement, that they be- 
come knit nmcli more closely than when eaehhas a thousand distractions, and 
sejtarntc ways of spending tlie day. 

Tlie lady cannot spend her mornings in shopping or visiting, nor the 
gi'nilemaa at his club. They generally drive or ride together every 
evening, and many married people, when separated, write to each other 
every day. 

Circumstanco.s which lend to promote such a higli degree of conjugal 
union and synijiatliy, surely eaniioL be eonsidere<l merely os hardships. 

Thcro is. a great deal of trutli fn tliis ; and we doubt not 
that it is to bo regarded as an expression of the deliberate 
convictions of tho writer ; whilst the scattered pa,ssa;;jes, which 
seem liero and there to convoy a different idea of Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie’s estimate of Anglo-Indian Society, are to bo taken only 
as incidental allusions to particular circumstances, which, judg- 
ed by themselves, might warrant an opposite conclusion. And 
there is really, when wo come to consider the machinery of tho 
work before U3, no inconsistency in this, Mrs. Mackenzie has 
written down, from day to day, the impressions of the mo- 
ment ■ and if there ha<l been a complete concordance between 
the views of to-day and tho views oi to-inorrow, as influenced 
by passing eveDt.s, tlie book would not have been the same 
genuino trutliful book that it is. It is in the very nature of 
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this kind of epistolary writing, that hasty impreasions sbonid 
be jotted down. There are ww paon^t us who do not, from 
time to time, leap somewhat precipitately from particular cases 
to general conclusions, and treat the exception as though it 
were the rule. Nothing, indeed, is more common than at first 
to mistake the exception for the rule, and to write, “ You may 
‘ judge what the natives of India are, when 1 teU you that the 
‘ other day, &c., &c.'’ — or, “Only tliink what sort of people our 

' Indian ladies are — I learnt to-day that Mrs. &c., &c.'* 

When a person sits down deliberately to write a book, he is bound 
to give us the result of his latest experience. We have a right 
to expect that all his first hasty impressions should be cor- 
rected, and all erroneous conclusions discarded. But the pub- 
lication of a journal, or a series of journal-letters, is altogether 
a different matter, if they bo published for what they are, and 
no more. One looks to such a work, not so much for the ex- 
pression of settled convictions, as for the passing impressions 
and fluctuating opinions of the day. These impressions and 
opinions are to be considered historically, each one with refer- 
ence to circumstances of time and place, and through tlie 
whole, it is the business of tlie critic to trace not verbal incon- 
sistencies and contrarieties, which are almost inseparable from 
such a work, but the progressive growth of truth in the writer’s 
mind. There would be no inconvenience in this land of writing, 
if people would only read books as they are intended to be 
read — but as very few take the trouble to consider either the 
character of the work before them, or the intentions of tlio 
writer, it not unfrecpicntly happens that mischief is done by 
the citation of individual passages, which do not convey the 
mature opinions of the writer, as indications of a state of things 
which has no existence in actual life. 

* Indeed, as we remarked at the out-set, and as we are here 
not unwilling to repeat, the general impression left on the • 
reader's mind, after a perusal of Mrs. Mackenzie’s volumes, is, 
in spite of this general confession of faith, that her views of 
military society in India are not by any means coitleur dc rose. 
Her experiences, however, do not seem to have been so unfor- 
tunate as those of the author of Oakfield. We hope that the 
following description of the society to be found in a Native 
Infantry regiment, is not to be taken as a specimen of the 
morals and manners of that important branch of the service. 

Where is the energy hy which British India has been conquered ? Not 
iu the army — at IcasHn the otficers. These are really, in nine cases out of 
ten, 80 far as I have seen, mere animals, with no single idea on any sulyect 
in the world beyond their carcasses. Wc have all been accustomed to 
hear the officers oi the Queen’s army spoken of as models of gentleman- 
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lincss at any rate* and the gootl world has almost confessedly excused their 
notorious immorality, as a professional failing, to be rejgretted indeed, but 
still iiulte atoned for by their intense polish ; which things I had trausterr- 
ed to the Company’s army ; and was really quite astoundc<l to find that even 
this quality was wanting. I do not mean only that the higher elements of 
the gentlemanly character arc wanting, courtesy to inferiors, (Heaven 
save the mark in this country / fancy talking to an oflicer of courtesy to a 
native!) honesty in money transactions, and so on 5 but there is not even n 
refinement of outward manners ; so far from being above, they seem in- 
finitely below par in this respect. I had always thought of a mess as the 
abode of luxurious refinement, even it might be to effeminacy. I find it a 
bad tavern, -without the comfort of even such an establisluncnt. I hmJ not 
expected to hear literary conversation at a mess table, but still less such 
appalling ribaldry as I did hear in the fortnight during which I belonged 
to the mess, 1 am not likely to be prudish in those matters ; I have sjK'nt 
a.i my life at Winchester and Oxford, and at IkjiIi places have been in 
company with boys and men who were noted for this style of conversation, 
l ut am quite certain that a man saying, at a wine party, such things as are 
conunon at the 81st mess, would have been kicked out of the room as a 
gross otrender, I do not say against morality, but gentlemanly taste. They 
pride themselves, indeed, on a very subtle distinction between dinoer and 
after dinner. A man is supposed to l)e reasonably decent while the cloth 
is on the table, but may compensate himself by the utmost license of 
bhiekguardism directly it is oil, 1 stayed in the mess for a fortnight, but 
emild not stand it any longer ; so now I live alone, and see very little of 
the officers in conscfiucncc. Another source of astonishment to my unso- 
phisticated mind ia the utter absence, not only of gentlemanly, but military 
feeling. There are more exceptions here than in the other cose, I own. 
I'liorc arc more officarg than gentlemen ; and there arc two men in the 
regiment who appear to be both ; but, for the rest, they are about as much 
Bohlicrs as they arc Christians ; and their worst enemy could not reproach 
them with the latter title. I sujipose they would fight in action, but as to 
the duties of a soldier in time of 2 >c*aco, they entirely ignore iJicm. Jlow 
on earth a corps holds togetlicr with sucli an utter absence of discijilinc 
nn<l esprit dc corps on the jmrt of its ofiicers, I cannot imagine ; I suppose 
It is that the adjutant is a goml officer, and docs the work of the wiiolo 
regiment liimsclf. The rest are nonentities ; but I juty poor John Com- 
pany, who must find them terribly expensive ones. As to the command- 
ing officer, tJiere is one I know, for I called on him, and saw the poor old 
man on parade at muster, but otlierwLse miglit be in hapjty Ignorance of 
his existence ; it would l>e hard to blame him for iloing nothing, and being 
a complete cipher in the regiment which he is paid for commanding, because 
he is, I believe, j)by«ical]y incapable, liali-blind, quite lame, and almost 
imbecile. Whether the couunonu of a regiment sh<»uld be entrusted to 
such a man, is (juite another question. I can only say that Jack Sepoy 
must be a very docile animal, and reijuirc very little commanding. 

This, it should bo said, is part of a letter written by Oakfield 
to a frientl, an artillery officer of longer standing m the ser- 
vice. It must be accepted, therefore, to a certain extent in a 
dramatic sense ; but writing in his own person, the author 
says “ however harsh the judgment pronounced, perhaps too 
* hastily, in the beginning of this letter, it is hardly more so than 
‘ that passed by most tliinking men in tho first shock they 
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‘ encounter from An^Io-Indian Society. In many cases, the . 

‘ strong sense of indignation and disgust becomes blighted by 

* habit ; or redeeming points appear, which have been lost sight 
‘ of in the first dism^ed glance. But certainly the first ex- 

* poriences of Indian Society are, to most, disappointing and 

* often shocking ; and often lead for a time to that complete 
‘ seclusion which Oakfield at first atlopted. This, though writ- 
' ton with immediate reference to military life, is of general 
‘ application.’' But a little further on, the writer says, “It is 

* iaie to say that the Civilians are not, on the whole, better com- 
‘ pauions than the common run of regimental officers; they 

* come out on an average three years later, mix more in wo- 
' men's society, and what brains they have are not allowed to lie 
‘ utterly unemployed." But there is a class of officers, who are 
neither civilians nor regimental attaches — that is military offi- 
cers in civil employ, and Mrs. Mackenzie seems to think that, 
take them for all in all, these arc the of the two services. 
And we are not sure that she is wrong. Tliey are picked men 
— men, who have risen, by tbo force of their own exertions and 
their own character, to eminence, and many of whom would 
Imvo distinguished themselves in any career of life. Interest 
is not all-cogent in the Indian services. The most distin- 
guished men have been the architects of their own for- 
tunes. And oven in cases w'hcro interest has given the 
first forward movement, men have proved themselves wortliy 
of their good fortune, by turning circumstances to good ac- 
count, and becoming all that it was needful for them to be. 
Doubtless, tiny have groat opportunities, in the positions of 
which Mrs. Mackenzie speaks. Do they abuse or neglect 
these opportunities ? The author of Oakjield thinks that tliey 
do. “ J t seems to me,” he writes, still speaking througli his 
hero, “that my oliject in life must be, not so much to get an 

* appointment, or to got on in the world, as to do work ; and 
' the obvious work of every European in India seems to me 
‘ to be to justify his title to his position, in a country not his 
‘ own, by helping to civilise it. And do tlie people who hold 
‘ your appointments do this ? Is this the main purpose of the 
‘ Indian Governments which make appointments ? Because 

* I think it depends a good deal upon this, whether the appoint- 
‘ ments are such good things to get.” 

It appears to us that the logic lialts a little in this place. The 
question as to whether it is a good thing to got an appointment, 
depends not for its solution upon tbo object of the Government 
in making appointments, but upon the opportunities of doing 
good aflbrdei to the incumbent Surely so clear-headed a gen- v 
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tlemaoi as Oakfield might have seen that he had noUiing to do 
either with the conduct of other men or the motives of Govern- 
ment. If better opportimities of doing good were afforded 
to him, when holding an appointment, than when serving 
with liis regiment, it "was clearly his duty to endeavour to 
“ got an appointment” That “ the obvious work of every 
‘ European in India is to justify his title to his position in a 
‘ countiy not his own, by helping to civilise it,” is a fact not to 
be gainsaid. But is it not equally a fact that this work is to 
bo done more effectively by those who have the cliarge of whole 
districts, than by those who command only a Company of 
sepoys ? As to the question whether those who hold appoint- 
ments in this country do help to civilise it ; wo think it may 
bo very satisfactorily answered. A large proportion of them do. 
Only to speak of our own eotemporaries, what great tilings have 
been done by Slecman, by Hall, by Dixon, by Ludlow, by 
Ovans, by Outram, by Lawrence, by Macplierson, by Campbell, 
and others whom it would be easy to mention — military men in 
civil eInplo\^ Is not the opportunity of emulating such examples 
as these sufficient inducement to seek to obtain an appointment ? 

But we must come to the two other works whose titles we 
have prefixed to this article. There is internal evidence pal- 
pable even to a stranger, of their having been issued from the 
same intellectual mint. The former was first published in a Lon- 
don periodical ; the latter, wo believe, in one of our own Up- 
country papers. They are written in the same tone and the some 
style ; and there is some similarity of character and of incident. 
For example, the Courts-Kartial in the two stories are vastly too 
much alike. We think the former story is much the better of 
the two ; as being the most recently written, we are glad to 
think that it ought to bo. Our remarks will be principally 
confined to the Suiidi'y Chapter's of Jiulian Experience con- 
tained in the more recent story. 

The ^Yctherby8 is not a big book ; but there is more 
stuff* in it, than in many a bulkier work. We cannot apeak 
of it witli unraixed laudation, but thus much at least may be 
said, that it fulfils some of the most important conditions of a 
work of fiction. It supplies plentiful amusement, and there is 
no lack of instruction in it — more, perhaps, than was intended 
by the author. The teaching, indeed, is very much of that 
practical character which distinguished the moral lessons of 
the Spartan fathers, who are said to have demonstrated to their 
sons the abomination of drunkenness, by sending into their pre- 
sence a drunken Helot, reeling and sta^ering, all the diviner 
part of man driven out of him, and nothing but the brute 
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boast, left Bettor was this, perhaps, than any verbal admoni- 
tion ; but there was one essential condition of its success, 
which, we doubt not, was never wanting. It need not be said 
that the impressiveness of such a lesson would have been lost, 
if the cider spectators had not betrayed their disgust and 
abhorrence at the unseemly spectacle. To have given a jocular 
turn to the exhibition, would have been to have rendered it 
worse than useless. Now, Mr. Lang, in the story before us, 
shows us the unseemliness of drunkenness and of other kindrecl 
immoralities ; but there is an apparent want of gravity and 
earnestness in his tone, which, in respect of the influence of 
his teaching upon the younger and more unreflecting portion 
of his readers, may greatly weaken its eftect. We do not, for a 
moment, suppose that Mr. Lang may not hold these things in 
tlie same detestation as ourselves. We rather assume that in 
an over-anxiety to abstain from prosing, he has fallen into the 
opposite extreme of levity, anfl msguised his real sentiments 
under a cloak of jeering Mephistophelian insincerity. In this 
most important respect, no two works can be more dissimilar 
than OaJxfield and Tlie Wetfterbya, The two hooks treat 
of the same subjects. Both are illustrations of military society 
— of life, indeed, in the Bengal array. Both exhibit in action 
the same grave social defects. Bnt there is an earnestness, a 
solemnity, an impressiveness in the utterances of the one ; and 
a carelessness, an indifference, we had almCst said a flippancy 
in the tone of the other writer, which is rendered the more 
striking by the contrast And yet, as we shall presently show, 
the author of The Wcthcrhjs is capable of writing earnest- 
ly an<l impressively, when he will allow Iiimself to do so, and 
with a simple, natural pathos that goes straight to the heart 
Tho picture of the Bengal army contained in Oakjield is 
painted, as wc have already said, in gloomy colors. But in the 
Wetliei'hya the tints are still darker. Wlien two writers, so 
dissimilar to each otlier — regarding the matter from such 
different points of view — come to the same conclusions in their 
own, and leave the same impressions on their reader’s 
minds, it is difficult not to believe that the coloring is true. 
But we are very unwilling to believe it ; we mean that 
we are unwilling to believe that what in these volumes ap- 
pears to be the rule, is anything more than the exception, 
iTiat officers may be found in the Indian Army, who are de- 
stroying themselves by hard (hinking, is, we fear, something 
more than probable. But in all ranks and conditions of lira 
men are to bo found degreed by this species of intemper- 
ance. Tliat in Great Britain such examples are becoming 
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cvety year less and less fr^uent amon&f gentlemen," is aa 
admitted fact ; and in India we have ourselves seen an im- 
provement no less striking. Still unhappy exceptions will 
present themselves; and we should be over-sanguine if we 
were to expect to see this, or any other vice, extinguished by 
time. All we maintain is, that the prevalence of such habits 
is not sufficiently general to give a character to the Indian Ar- 
ray. The men who are destroying themselves with brandy- 
and- water and cheroots are, we hope, only the few black sheep 
in a very multitudinous flock. 

On tins account it seems to us that The Wetherhys^ al- 
though it be truthful in many of its parts, is not truthfhl aa 
a whole. Even to the accuracy of some of the details we must 
incontinently demur. For example, Wetherby file — or Ko- 
bert Wetherby, who tells his own story — goes out to join the 
Cavalry, on board of one of our crack passenger ships. He is 
engaged to be married to a young lady in England ; and em- 
barks, as young gentlemen in his predicament commonly do, 
in a very forlorn and inconsolable condition. After a while, 
and here again we must write, “ as young gentlemen in his' 
predicament commonly do," he solaces himself by flirting with 
a pretty girl on board, and is soon as careless and light-hearted 
as ever. The scene in the steerage, described at pages 36 and 
37, is a genuine bit of nature. The eclairciaseTnent in the two 
following pages is amusing and not untrue. It turns out that 
Miss Ellen Fletcher, like Mr. Robert Wetherby, is “ engaged 
to be married and that each is making a fool of the other. 
Such things, doubtless, have happened, and will happen again. 
But there is something beyond this. Ellen is engaged to a 
rich Calcutta merchant, named Manson. The vessel enters 
the river. A steamer comes to meet her ; and then — we give 
the denouement in Mr, Robert Wetherby 's words : — 

“ The next day a steamer come close to our vessel. The Captain ex- 
claimed. 

Why, it’s Manson.” 

“ That’s ray merchant," said Ellen in a -whisper to me. “ Oli, give me the 
spy-glass and let me look at him ” 

After arranging the focus and bringing the glass to bear for her on the 
gentleman who was pointed out as &^nson, 'Ellen remarked to me -with a 
Budge of her elbow. 

“Is he not rather stout ?” 

“ You have never seen him ?” said I. 

“ No,” said Ellen, ** he wrote home for a pretty wife, and I am that 
romantic victim. 

After this there is nothing surprising in the announcement 
that Manson carried off the young lady to his own 
establishment, and manied her &om 1^ own house. 


K K 
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Now we seriously protest against this. If this had appear- 
ed half-a-centuiy ago ; or if the Weihj&thy* had been writ- 
ten either to gaU the British Public or to ridicide, in the 
Munchausen manner, the nonsense that has been written^ front 
time to time, about Anglo-Indian life, it would have been at 
least intelligible. But it is not intelligible how Mr. John 
I^ng, in his Chaptera of Indian Experience, could have in- 
serts an incident which his experience must have taught 
him to regard as something without a counterpart in the social 
history of the present times. Marriages are hastily made in 
this country ; sometimes, indeed, with an indecorous haste, but 
men do not “ write home for pretty wives and if they did, 
they would have decency and self-respect enough to get some 
female friend to receive the consignment on its arrival 

Hospitality, too, we are happy to say, is not extinct in this 
city, certainly it was not when Mr. Rooert Wetherby arrived 
in Calcutta, about the period of the Ellenborough dynasty ; 
but even then Calcutta Merchants did not carry ofi strangers 
from the decks of ships to live with them, nor aid they keep 
open house, as Manson is said to have done. It may oe con- 
ceded, too, that some latitude of speech and of conduct may 
sometimes be observed at “ a mess in the Fort but officers 
and gentlotnen do not invito themselves wholesale to cham- 
paign breakfasts with inexperienced boys who are merely 
miests in other men’s liouses ; so we conceive that Robert 
Wetherby’s gimt breakfast at Manson’s expense and in Man- 
son’s absence, is an incident as far removed from the Indian 
experience of most men as Manson’s marriage to Ellen Fletcher. 
AVe have our doubts, too, about the story of the staff appoint- 
ment. Pretty women have an influence even in vice-regal 
palaces — but cornets of a few months’ standing in the army 
do not get staff-appointments in Calcutta after such a fashion 
as this. 

We have anticipated the narrative in this last remark. It 
should have been said that after a brief sojourn in Calcutta, 
Robert Wetherby goes Up-the-countiy to join his regiment. 
He is attached to his father's old corps ; and is naturalw very 
much provoked when he finds that the senior officers, wno had 
known him as a child, can hardly bring themselves to treat him 
as anything but as one of the haha logue still. This is a bit 
of truth very felicitously rendered, and a bit of experience that 
may be advantageously taken account of by young heroes of 
the second generation. This circumstance does not help 
“ Bobby” to appreciate the charms of regimental duty, and he 
longs to be emancipated from it. Mrs. Manson promises to 
help him, and she soon obtains liim a staff appointment in 
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Calcutta. What is thought of the job in the regiment, may 
be gathered from tlie followings expressive passage. It must be 
premised that Mrs. Brill is the Eurasian wife of a brother 
officer — a low-minded, coarse woman 

When I went to take my leave of Brill and hia wife, the latter crossed 
her legs and folded her arms, and looked at me as savagely m though I had 
stolen her bag of rupees ; and in reply to a question which I put to her, 
touching her health, she replied,— 

“Don’t you think the Governor- General ought to be ashamed of himself 

“ For what ?” I asked. 

“ Why, for giving you a staff appointment,” said Mrs. Brill, 

“ No, said I ; “I don't think ho ought to be ashamed of himself for 
that.” 

“ Oh, don’t you P” said Mrs. Brill. “ Then you arc as bad as he is, or the 
person who recommended you. “ A pretty Governor-General !” she con- 
tinued, scornfully, “ Doesn’t know how to make use of his patterinidge !” 
This last remark was made a good deal in Mrs. Caudle’s tone — when she 
rates Caudle for losing his tinibrella, “ Here's Brill,” she went on, point- 
ing to her husband, who sat as quiet as a mouse, not daring to interrupt 
her. “ Just look at Brill. There is a man who has made himself Jit fur 
the staff. Everybody knows that. lie applies to Government for every 
thing that becomes vacant. And what reply does he get from Govern- 
ment ? Why, that there are already too nmtiy oflicers absent from the 
corps ; but that his claims shall not be forgotten when the number of officers 
doing regimental duty wil,! admit of bis being withdrawn. Well, a va- 
cancy occurs ; Brill applies for it, expects to get it ; but you — his junior 
by ten years — you — who have not pa.ssed — you — who have no more idea 
of figiircs and accounts than a Turkey-cock — you arc taken, and Brill is 
left — in the lurch !” 

“ I am very sorry for Brill,” said I ; “ but you know, Mrs. Brill, in this 
country — man for himself is the motto.” 

“Man!” ejaculated Mrs. Brill, contemptuously. “Man, indeed! Do 
you call yourself a man ? Why, you arc only a mere boy. If it 
wasn’t for your uniform, no one would know you belonged to the. 
cavalry, for you cannot call that down upon your upper lip a mous- 
tache. Man!” she screeched. “You a man! I suppose you arc 
connected with some Director. That makes a man of any trumpery boy, 
no matter how stupid or dissipated he may be. I suppose your poings-on 
have got you into debt, and you wrote home for money ; and instead of 
sending you out an order on acme house for the amount, they sent you out 
an order on the Governor- General for a staff appointment, which would 
answer the purpose, and save their pockets. I know how these things are 
managed. How came young Grillby to get the adjutancy of that irregulai* 
regiment? Why, by living too fast, and getting over head and ears in 
dcDt. And how was it that Lucius Jones got into the Commissariat Depart- 
ment ? Why, by going security for another man, and being called upon 
to pay the money. His father did not like to send it out, so he 
made the Government pay for his son’s indiscretion ; and what’s 
more, he barthened Government with a man who is such a fool 
that he allows Government to l>e robbed of lacs and lacs of Rupees 
every year. Jones’s head-clerk lives in a fine house, beautifully fumishQd, 
drives his carriage and pair, and his horse and buggy, keeps riding horses 
for himself and his wim, and a pony a-piece for nis children, and buys 
shares in ail the banks, on a salary of eeyenty-five rupees (7/. iQs.) a 
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■tooth. Under ench men as Jonefl'^^nd there are a good maoj of 'cni 
hi Staff employ— Government, when it wants elephants and camels ,— >dow 
not when it wants ’em, but when the snbordinates make out that Govem- 
snent wants ’em— buys its own p^perty P 

There was loo much truth in Mrs, BrilTs remarks to render them 
palatably and I rose to take my departure. I heard her, after I left the 
roonu wishing the Court of Directo^ the Board of Control, the Cover* 
nor-General, and myself, every species of ill-fortune. Brill came out to 
aee me into my bucgy, and begged me, in a whisper, not to be annoyed at 
anything his wife had said. 

“ You know, Wetherby," said Brill, ** it it rather a hard case. You 
must confess it is — a very hard case, to have a junior taken out of your 
regiment to fill the very berth you had set your heart upon. It’s quite 
enough to make a man take to drink. Many fellows do, when they see 
that all the time they have spent in study has been to no purpose ; and 
that without powerful interest, passing in tlie languages is all rot, and 
hoping for employ on the staff next door to madness ; and the worst part 
of the business,” continued poor Brill, “ is this— whenever we meet with 
one of these disappointments, — I get rowed as much as if I had had a 
Bund in rtqccting my own application. 1 come in for it as though I had 
no busmess to be without the interest which other people happen to have- 
Don’t you see, Wetherby ?” 

I did see, and bade poor Brill good-bye. 

Kobert Wetherby set out for Calcutta to join liis Staff 
appointment ; but being a young gentleman of a rather impul- 
sive character, addicted to billiard-playing, horse-racing, and 
the use of his fists, he soon contrives to lose his situation, and 
would probably have lost his Commission also, by reason of 
an outrage, arising out of a turf transaction, which lie com- 
mitted at the Calcutta Races, but for tlie influence of Mrs. 
Malison’s briglit evea So Robert returns to his regiment and 
takes to hard drinking. “ It would be impossible/’ ho says, “ to 

* depict the disgust with which I once more entered on my regi- 

* mental duties." At first he took to the study of the languages ; 
“but I soon," he continues, “grew weary of this, and joined in 

* all the dissipation which was unfortunately then so common, 

‘ not only in my oivn coo'pe, but in almost evei'y regiment in 

* the service. Funerals became so frequent that death lost its 
' terrors among the survivors. Many fell victims to disease 
' and the climate ; but more than ttoo-ihirda vuere cawied off 

* by hard drinking. The day ufos turned into night and the 

* night into day. Mod of us used to go from the hilUard-^'oom 
‘ to ^ yarade-groundy and from iheparade-grou'nd to our beds, 

* I had ‘ immense luck ’ (so it was spoken of) in the shape 
‘ of promotion. Four men, who were above me, when 1 reioined 

* my regiment, had drunk themselves out, and I got my lieute- 
‘ nancy before I had been three years a comet" 

Now this, it would seem, is intended to represent a state of 
things existing not in one particular regiment, “ but in almost 
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feveiy regiment in the service/* How comes it then tiiat pro- 
motion IS so slow —especially in the Cavalry ? If the officers 
of the Indian Army are killing themselves whole-sale by hard- 
drinking, at least tne survivors ought to derive some benefit 
from the excessive mortality. But we believe that the com- 
plaint generally is that steps are so few and promotion so tardy, 
that men grow grey in the service before tliey are out of these 
regimental subalternships. 

But Jet us follow the career of Robert Wetherby. “ At 
‘ last my healtli/* he says, “ began to give way ; but brandy- 

* and-water and cheroots were the only medicines I could be 
‘ prevailed upon to take. Tliis ended in a fit of delirium 
‘ tremem ; and I was looked upon by the comets as ‘ a cer- 
‘ tain step.* One of them used jocularly to measure me as I 
‘ lay upon my bed, and remarb what an awful long ‘ box’ I 

* should require. But tlie friends of my father and mother 

* were determined that I should not die for want of care, 

* Mrs. Baxter and Mrs. Green and another lady, watched me 
‘ by hours, and tended rao through a long and tedious illness 
‘ (during wliich I used to rave about Sophy) witli maternal kind- 
^ noss and patience.” Some good therefore came at last of 
the fact that “ Bobby” had been known as a haha in the re- 
giment. It saved the wretched boy’s life. 

So Robert Wetherby goes home on sick certificate. Ther©' 
is something in the following which reads like truth, painful 
as it is — and there is a ouiet vigour about it which impresses 
us with a very favorable opinion of Mr. Lang’s powers as a 
writer of fiction i — 

In time, I recovered from my fever and bodily pains ; but my intelleot 
bad suffered severely, ntid 1 was cliildi.sli uud imbecile, and frccjuently diJ 
not know my ino.st intimate acquaintances who came t{» visit me. The 
doctor of the regiment rceommended that I sberuld be sent home on sick 
certificate for a couple of years. The means were advanced by my brother- 
officers, and bills drawn upon my father to cover them. I was sent dow» 
the country, as heljiles^ as an infant, in the custody of an Kuropean servant, 
who had instructions never to lose sight of me until the ship, in which 
my passage had been taken, was almut to sail. Mrs. Manson, I was told, 
took great care of me while I was at Calcutta, previous to my embarka- 
tion ; but of this I had no recollection. It was not until we had arrived 
at St. Helena, anti I went on shore, with a large party, to visit Napoleon’s 
tomb, that my faculties were completely restored to me. I there .^egan 
to feel that a long link in my existence was wanting. The last of myself 
— that is, of my former self — that I could remember with distinctness, wa» 
dining at the mess of a dragoon regiment on the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo. How ashamed did I feel of myself! With what remorse 
did I look back upon the past ! I borrowed an Army List from one of 
the passengers, and there found the names of two heulenants of my 
r^ment, senior to myself, scratched out. I had no idea that they were 
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dead. I Isnew that they must have died of hard drioking; and that 
brandy was at the bottom of this additional promotion. I interrogated 
one or two officers on board, as to my conduct on the passage, and, to my 
great joy, was informed that I had scarcely spoken a word since we left 
Calcutta, and had l>een guilty of nothing extravagant in my mannm^. 
My dressing-case and my desk, containing my letters, papers, and sufficient 
money to defray my current expenses, were (they said) deposited with the 
captain, who was requested to restore them to me when he conceived I was 
in a fit state to receive them. Oh ! the sense of humility I experienced — it 
stung me to the very soul — ^when I went into the captiun’s cabin to 
demand these things — to stand before him, and acknowledge that I had 
been insane 1 On opening my desk I found all my private letters in a 
packet, sealed with the seal of Colonel Baxter. He was a very curious 
person, and I doubted not he had read them, and made himself acquainted 
with a great deal more than I wished him to know, for he was an invete- 
rate old gossip. There were Mrs. Manson’s letters, and amongst them 
one in which she explained how she had managed to obtain for me the 
staff appointment. And there, too, were letters from Sophy and her 
father, Mr. Revelle. 

In England, Robert, who is coldly received by his parents, 
( — Is this truth ?) marries his old fiancee Sophy, and speedily 
returns to India. There he is received by Mrs. Manson, whose 
husband is a bankrupt rusticating at Serampore, and the lady 
herself, thanks to a good settlement, in all her glory. His 
sojourn in Calcutta, nowever, is brief, and he joins his corps 
only to find that its morals are not greatly improved. Here is 
a melancholy scene from the great tragedy of the bottle : — 

One nipht-“it was in the cold month of December — Sophy and nwself 
were sitting over the fire, discussing that constant theme, the state or our 
affairs, when an officer of iny regiment, a young Cornet, named Walsing- 
ham, broke in upon us, sword in hand. Walsingham had been, and was 
then, suffering from a fit of del, trem. (delirium tremens). His head was 
shaved, and he was dressed in only a shirt and a pair of regulation (full- 
dress) trousers, and he bad only one boot on. 

“ I say, Wetherby,” said he, “ I have at last fleshed my maiden sword.” 
And he held up the blade, which was covered wdth bipod, “ There were 
five of them, out I have only killed one — the rest ran away. They were 
all Seiks— pflcAn Seiks — Wetherby 1" 

I motioned my wife to leave the room ; but she was too much alanned 
for my safety to admit of her being obedient. 

“ Don't you hear them, Wetherby ?” said Walsingham. “ They arc 
surrounding the house. Arm ! arm ! They will be down upon us in 
another moment !” 

My servants had fled in all directions. Not a soul answered to my 
call. “ Go — ^brlng me my sword,” I said to my wife, “ Don’t you hear 
the Seiks are down upon us ? Quick 1 There is not a moment to be lost,” 
But my wife would not leave me. 

“ Hmloa, Walsingham I" cried I, “in killing your Seik you have 
broken the point of your sword. See here !” 

I took the weapon from his hand, and then ordered my wife to leave the 
room. This order she obeyed, and summoned the servants, who, when they 
knew that Walsingham was disarmed, were ready enough to render as- 
sistance* 
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After mat difficulty I calmed our visitor. Scarcely had I succeeded, 
when my Dnngalow was besieged by several officers in quest of him. Wal- 
singham had awakened from a short sleep, which had been induced by 
opiates ; had found a brandy bottle, and then armed himself. He had cut 
down his bearer, or personal attendant, and had slightly wounded a syce 
(groom). He was so violent that we were compelled to strap him down to 
a bed in my dressing-room, and then it required all the strength of myself 
and three other officers to hold him. During the whole night ne continued 
to rave violently, and at dawn of day he suddenly expired. 

That afternoon, at four o’clock, we saw W^singham placed beneath 
the tuif, or rather the sandy soil of the churchyard of Umballoh, which 
was then a frontier station. He was a fine, handsome, promising youth, 
of about twenty-two years of age ; and be was clever, and of a good 
disposition. A few days afterwards his shirts, and socks, his uniform, and 
razors — all that he possessed — were put up to. sale by public auction, and 
w ?re bought by those officers who stood in need of such things, at “ a 
figure considerably below that of prime cost.” A speculative clergyman, 
who was never ashamed of turning an honest penny by q^uiet trade, had 
“ a lot of odds and ends (thus the quarter-master serjeant described them) 
including a nail-brush, half a pot of pomatum, a broken corkscrew, and 
some blacking-brushes," knocked down to him for one rupee, four annas 
(2^. 6d. sterling.) A copy of Ovid, which Walsingham had gained as a 
prize at school, was sold for two annas (.3d.) ; and I bought a sketch in 
pencil of his mother and sisters, for a shilling, which niy wife kept in 
memory of the poor lad, for whom she had a very great liking before ho 
became so outrageously dissipated. 

Mrs. Brill told Sophy that I, “ Robert Wetherby, had been just as bad 
as Mr. VV^alsingham was and much as I despised Mrs. Brill for wounding 
iny wife’.s feelings, still 1 was not in a condition to deny the truth of her 
Btatemcnt. 

After Walsingham’s death, I endeavoured to reform my young brother- 
officers ; but to no purpose. Some-how or other my lectures generally 
ended in my taking a glass of brandy-aud-watcr myself, lighting a cheroot 
and going home from the mess billiard-room with what Sophy used to speak 
of as, “ Oh ! such a breath !’’ 

Of course, when there is so much drinking going on, there 
is a good deal of duelling. And as there is duelling, there are 
Courts Martial. Tins topic is treated id tlte Wetherhya in 
a stylo very different from that which characterizes the hand- 
ling of the same subject in Oafcfield. There is, to be sure, 
but little comment, for Robert VVetherby seems resolute not 
to “ prose but the following which is given between brackets, _ 
and may be accepted either as a soliloquy of Robert, or a 
remark of the author's, is not exactly in the right strain : — 

Oh 1 that young men of hot blood, who hold Commissions in the army, 
and who ought to remember that every person who wears an uniform is, in 
the eye of the articles of war, “ an officer and a gentleman,” should ever 
allow their fists to s^il the faces of their fellow -creatures amongst whom 
they are thrown ! Why cannot they, when they find a p>er8on unfit for the 
position to which fate or corruption has exalted him, do as older hands do ? 
Why cannot they bide their time, and watch an opmrtunity for “ smashing^* 
their victinu by the legitimate process of a genem court-martial ? 
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But we tarn now from this subject to another, not less 
painful. There are better and truer things than these in Mr. 
Lemg’s little book. In the first volume of this journal, ten 
years ago, we devoted a page to the subject of separation. 
Discoursing of Anglo-Indian domestic life, we said that in this 
country people are in reality more domestic than they are at 
home ; and we then went on to say : — 

There in little, except business, to take us away from our homes ; and a 
considerable number of business -men have their offices in their own 
bouses. Men spend more time beneath their own roofs ; and have fewer 
temptations to quit the family circle, even if they were not, as they almost 
invariably are, tied down to the circumference of a few miles as impera- 
tively as though they were restrained by a tether. A man cannot, if he 
would, play the gad-about. He has no convenient bachelor cousin in the 
country ; no affectionate old aunt dying to see him at a smart watering 
place ; no opportune client, whom he can suddenly find it necessary to 
visit in Scotland, about the third week of August ; no neglectful or frau- 
dulent commercial correspondent, who renders it advisable, in fine weather, 
to make a trip to Frankfort or the Hague ; no obsequious medical friend 
to recommend a little sea air, just as an old college chum, who has come 
into bis fortune, is about to start on a pleasant Tittle yacht-cruise in the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. Separation, when it comes, is enforced 
separation. Stern necessity brings it about. The wife is compelled by 
ill beallh to seek a more congenial climate ; or the husband is ordered off, on 
active service. These separatioii.s arc often painful in themselves; still 
more painful in their results. Did our limits suffer us, and did the nature 
of this article admit of such narrative digressions, wc could produce many 
sad example.^ — not less painfully interesting than the most skilfully elabo- 
rated tales of fictitious adventure, wliich the ingenious novelist creates — of 
the misery resulting from lliis one great evil of enforced separation. Many 
a household wreck have the hills of Simluh and Musoorie looked down 
upon, within these last few years; many the record of misery and guilt 
which might be iu3cril)cd in the huge dork volume of the Annals of Sepa- 
ration. And yet, deploring as we do the many sad coses of conjugal infi- 
delity, which have occurred within our own recollection, we cannot admit 
that they arc sufficiently numerous — or that the contagion is sufficiently wide- 
spread — to detract frolh the general character ot Indian domestic life. 
Let the Engli.sh reader, who may have heard some vogue stories of the 
immorality of our northern hill stations, picture to himself a number of 
young married women, whose husbands arc absent, perhaps, among the 
mountains of Afghanistan, perhaps on the sandy plains of Sindh — gather- 
ed together in a cool, invigorating climate, with nothing in the world to d5 
but to enjoy themselves. Then imagine a number of idle bachelors, let 
loose “ between musters” or perhaps on leave for several mouths at a stretch, 
from Loodhianah, Kumaul, Meerut, &c. — gay, young military men, with 
no more urgent, and certainly no more pleasant occupation, than to dangle 
after the young myried women — “ grass widows” as they are called — in 
the absence of their husbands ; to amuse the fair creatures, to assist them 
in the great work dt killing time,«md finally to win their affections. Is it 
possible to conceive a state of things more surely calculated to resuH 
in guilt and misery? — High moral principle has ere now fallen before 
tamptation and opportunity ; and many is the lair fbdl creature, possessing 
no high principle, who would, but for these temptations, these opportuni- 
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ties, have retained her character as a faithful and affeeUonate wife, and 
In after years been a bright example to her children. The immor^ty to 
which we are now alluding, has been the result of a peculiar cmbination 
of circumstances ; and must not be re^rded as a proof of anyAing ricket- 
ty and rotten in the entire fabric of Indian Society. We maintain, that 
that fabric is at least as sound as that of society in England ; that the do- 
mestic and social virtues are as diligently cultivated, w^st, perhaps, there 
is proportionably even more piety and more charity, than exists among our 
brethren at home— but we do not say that there are no occasional plague- 
spots to be seen on the face of Society in India. 

There is nothing in our after-CTowth of Indian experience to 
induce us to cancel a line of this.* We admit the fact ; and 
it is a deplorable one. But at the same time it is most intelli^ 
gible. Whether the author of the Wdli^hys has helped 
to render it more intelligible, may not unreasonably be doubt- 
ed. But it is not to bo questioned that tlie illustration which 
be has adduced exhibits, in a very favorable point of view, tho 
power and the pathos of the writer. We are inclined, indeed, 
to think that the episode of Jack Fifeleigh and his offending 
wife is the best thin" in the whole story. Captain Fifeleigh, 
an offieer in Robert Wetherby’s corps, is cursed with a hand- 
some wife, to whom he is devotedly attached They lived very 
happily together, till one day “ some demon whispered,"' that 
tho lady’s health require<l a visit to the hills to restore it So 
Mrs. Fifeleigh goes to Mussoorie, and with her goes little Mrs. 
AVetherby, who was “beginning to suffer fi^om the climate of 
Indio.” The two ladies take a house and live together — but 
they have not been long domesticated, before Mrs. Wetherby 
writes to her husband that she wishes to return to the plains. 
Upon this, Robert obtains a month’s leave, and runs up to see 
his wife. There was “ something mysterious," he thought, 
about the communication. He “ could not understand if' 
Nor could be much better understand the matter, when Sophy 
said to him, “ Oh 1 Robert — you must take me out of thia 
house immediately.” This does not make the matter much 
clearer — but it is not long before there comes an explanation, 
and we are told that, “ Sophy proceeded as follows — 
Shortly after we c.ame to the hills, Mrs. Fifeleigh, at a ball, made ih^ 
acquaintance of a gentleman who has of late been ao intimate tliat he spends 
nearly all his time in this house. He comes to breakfast — stays till tiffin — 
tiffs — ^remains till it is time to go upon the Mall — returns to dinner — and 
then stays till long after 1 have retired to my room. 1 have several times 
hinted to her that 1 thought she was imprudent, but she only laughed 
at me.” t 

“ Well r said I. 

* In a snbseiinefrt article we recommended this inbieot of separation, u one 
worthy of the best powers of Ute noveJUL The writw of ficUuo, eognUaut 
Anglo-ln dian Society, could hardly have a better tfaeine. 
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“ Well, all those affectionate letters which she writes to her husband are 
dictated her friend, who walks about the room, roaring with laughter, 
while she is writing them." 

I confess I could not help smiling when I heard this, for I had seen Fife- 
leigh read those endearing letters, and, with tears in bis eyes, passionately 
kiss them. 

“ Is the woman mad P" I inquired. 

“ She must be,” said my wife, “ for of all the ugly, miserable-lookin^, 

little men in the world, I believe this friend of hers (My wife did 

not finish the sentence.) 

“ What is his name P" 

“ "Wintle — Captain Wintle. They have gone to-day to the waterfalls ; 
but he will dine here. There are two bottles of champagne in the hall 
whi(;h fell the other day. They enjoy themselves, I assure you.” 

“ Who finds the wine P 

“ She does. The hundred Hupees which Fifelei^ sent her to bny the 
pony she said she wanted, bought two dozens of Todd and James’s, for 
Captain Wintle cannot— says he cannot— drink anything below that famous 
brand.” 

“ Has she not got the pony, then P” 

“ Oh, yes, Wintle gave her one.” 

“ Then they are drinking the pony P” 

“ llow can you laugh, Robert P How would you like me to go on in 
that way, while you were broiling in the plains P” 

Tliis, doubtless, is an unanswerable woman^s-question ; or 
rather one of these questions, which admits but of one an- 
swer. This, however, is not the matter for us now to consider. 
Bophy Wetherhy is a good little woman ; and had not a 
thought of so abusing the confidence of her husband. How 
Mrs. Fifoleigh came to do so, under such circumstances, it is 
hard to say, for “ her husband, Jack Fifeleigh,^' we are told “ was 
a gallant, generous fellow, who loved her to devotion." We 
cannot help thinking, indeed, that the author has weakened 
his case, by making it an extreme one. Here we see that Mrs. 
Fifeleigh is going astray, after a few week's absence from 
home, with a man, in every way inferior to her husband — one, 
indeed, w'ho had nothing attractive about him. A woman of 
this kind must have been naturally of a depraved nature, and 
under any circumstances, would have gone to perdition. She 
needed but the slightest spark of opportunity to set her in a 
blaze. Kow, this is not precisely the sort of illustration that 
we wanted. It would have been more serviceable to have 
sho^m how women, 'uot naturally depraved, sometimes err under 
the force of very strong temptation. But in the case of Mrs. 
Fifeleigh, as we have intimated, there was really no temptation 
at all. Even time was not Ihft to do its work upon the old 
afiection or the old habit It is almost incredible, indeed, that 
a woman should have become so very bad in so very short a 
space of time. When we say “ so very bad," we mean this. The 
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flirtation— even assuming it to have reached the grosser stages of 
practical infidelity — we might understand'— but that matter of 
the home letters is, we admit, beyond our comprehension. It 
has been said that a depraved and heartless woman is more de- 
praved and heartless than a depraved and heartless man. But 
we are certain that it can only be in the very worst stages of 
heartlessness and depravity, that either man or woman acta 
as is here supposed Men, who ridicule their wives after this 
fashion, in concert with their paramours, are very far gone 
indeed There is generally a tacit avoidance of the subiecL 
Either, there are some better feelings left, which make them 
shrink from all allusion to the injured one ; or there is an 
hypocrisy in the matter, which may be truly called the “ ho- 
mage which vice pays to virtue.” We very much doubt, indeed, 
whether a certain amount of solf-forgetfulness is not necessary 
to the growth of this description of crime. At all events, the 
last thing that either men or women, in such cases, are likely 
to do, is voluntarily to thrust before themselves that widen 
constitutes the very essence of their wickedness. Tliey aro 
more prone to shut their eyes — not to look back, not to look 
forward, but to say that either way “ madness lies,” and to 
live wholly in die present 

But, to pursue tne narrative — Robert Wetherby determines 
to remove nis wife from so contagious a neighbourhood, and 
he does so, after victimizing Winde (who makes a revenue o£ 
gambling) at the billiard table, to the extent of more than 
twelve thousand Rupees. The Wetherbys return to the plains, 
and at a dawk bungalow on the way, they come across Cap- 
tain Winde and Mrs. Fifeleigh, who are eloping together. 
Wetherby makes his presence known to the wretched woman, 
and then the following agonizing scone ensues : — 

How shall r describe the scene which ensued? Mrs, FifeJelgh rushed 
into our room, in an agony of ^ief; she threw herself at iny feet, and im- 
plored me to have raercy upon her. Until that visit to Mussoorie she had 
never been separated from her manly husband, who loved her — ay, wor- 
shipped her. To see her a fallen, degraded creature, linked to a contem- 
tible thing like Wintle, who was ^ready wea^ of her — to think she could 
have been so wicked, so insane — I could not help shedding tears, notwith- 
standing I said to her, “ You must not remain in this room. I will speak 
to you outside. You have forfeited the right to be in the same room with a 
virtuous woman.” 

I led the unhappy being out of the room, and gave her the only advice 
that under such pamful circumstances I could think of. It was — to make 
the beat of her way to England, and seek asylum amongst the members 
of her own family. She was well connected, and had several relatives who 
could afford to support her. She now beg in to rave about ** Jack,” her hus- 
band, and dwelt on his past kindness, to which I had so often b^n a wlt- 
nesa. She evea drew from her pocket hia hut letter. She begged pf me 
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to tell bim a Toriety of things, and made me promise that I woidd an* 
nounce the awful news to him in the most delicate manner, so that his big 
heart might not l>e broken. At this moment Wintle, winding up his 
iratch, made his appearance, and showed a disposition to approach us. 
But 1 cautioned hun against doing so, and he retired to his room. 

* * * « • 

When the men were about to lift mj wife’s palankeen, the wretched 
Mrs. Fifcleigh came to the door of it, and supplicated a last “ larewell” — 
* once more a shake of the hand,” she said, while the tears were rolling 
down her cheeks. There was no answer to her entreaty given from within 
the palankeen ; but my wife called out to the men, Outhki chello I (Lii% 
and go on !) 

“ ^en let me kiss the child, Mrs. Wetherby !” 

Mrs. Fifcleigh was the boy’s god- mother ; and the socks then upon 
his feet, and the cap upon his head, had been knitted by her hands. 

Outhke ckello ! screamed my wife to the men. 

“ They shall not go on !’ cried Mrs, Fifcleigh ; and she called to th« 
uxQn—Jou! jou I (Begone I begone!) Palkee mut'outhoul (Do not lift 
the pi an keen !) 

I went round to the other door of the palankeen. 

“ Sophy, dearest,” said I, in the tenderest tone that my voice could com- 
mand, “ say farewell to her I ” 

“ Are you drunk or mad?” was the reply ; and my wife plucked pas- 
sionately from the head and the feet of the child (who was old enough to 
think we were quarrelling, and who called out “ papa” to me, and then 
looked in his mother’s face) the worsted garments, which she suddenly re- 
membered were the presents of the wretched “ Mary Jane,” 

I snatched from her liund these little things which she was about to 
fling away, and put them into the pocket of my shooting-coat ; and I 
said, — 

“ Sophy, dearest, bid her good-bye. Let her kiss the child. Let us not 
be delaycid any longer." 

“ Mrs. Wetherby I” cried the unhappy woman, from the other door 
of the palankeen, which my wife had bolted, “ Mrs. Wetherby I say 
one word to me 1” 

O^ithou chtUo ! screamed mv wife ; and my boy taking his mother’s 
part, sat up and screamed out the same words, Outhou cheuo I His like- 
ness to my pragmatical brother, Charles, was at that moment so striking, 
timt 1 was almost tempted to pull his little pug-nose ; but I curbed my 
feelings, and addressed my discourse to his mother, who had thrown her 
head on the pillow, seemingly exhausted bv the repetition of the words 
which she had so often repeated in reply to Mrs. FifeleigU’s piteous 
supplication. 

“ Dear Mrs. Wetherby I — oh, only one word 1 Say good-bye lo me,” 

“ la it true, Sophy,” I asked — 

** 1 hat eveiy woe a tear can claim, 

Bxcept on erring sister’s shame 

“ Tea,” sIm responded ; and Again called to the men, (Htikou cheUo 1 — a 
mandate which my indignant elmd echoed, while he waved me off. 

The men lifted the palankeen, and proceeded on their way. Mrs. Fife- 
leigh threw her white and beautifully moulded arms round my neck, bit her 
lips in an ecstasy of despair, and cried aloud, — 

“ For God’s sake, Robert Welherby, eave me ! Sophy despiaea me ; but 
don't goa do ao.” 
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It was useless to attempt to solace the dist)*acted woman ; and after a^ain 
advising her to go home to her friends in England'-! tore myself away from 
her. 

It is Kobert Wetherby’s most distressing task to announce 
to poor Jack Fifeleigh the fact of his wife’s infidelity. How he 
does so will bo best narrated in Mr. Long’s words — the pas- 
sage is one of considerable merit 


Fifeleigh and I dined together. We were alone. The cloth was remor* 
cd. I had told him “ all the particulars” which he desired with reference to 
my “ punishing” Wintle at billiards. Fifeleigh took out of his jacket-* 
pocket a letter from his wife, Mary Jane, a letter which she had written 
only the night previous to her leaving Mussoorie with Wintle. He threw 
this letter across the table, and told me to read it. I obeyed him. 

• “ Mt own deaebbt Jace, — The weather is charming. I wish I could 
persuade you to come up here for a month, for I am very dull without you. 
Vou will be glad to hear that the Cornet has won enough to pay nearly all 
his debts from that miserable little wretch, Captain Wintle. Everybody 
here is delighted, and I think Sophy is not half so vexed at Robby’s gamb- 
ling as she pretends to be. What a shame of the Commonder-in-Cbief 
to send Robby down to his regiment ! A thousand thanks, my dear Hubby, 
for your long and affectionate letters. I often cry over them, Jack, dear- 
est. So poor Brill is to get a staff appointment at last 1 People say that 
the Seiks are sure to cross the river, and that our regiment will be 
ordered to march to Ferozeporo without delay. I hope this is not true, for 
it would break my heart if you had to go to the wars. Ever your affec- 
tionate Olid faithful 

** Maht Jawb.” 


I folded up the letter, and returned It to Fifeleigh. He again reverted 
to Colonel Baxter’s folly, and laughed immoderately. 

It was now twelve o’clock. 

“ Fifeleigh,” said I, “ are you aware that there have been some difTer- 
ences. between your wife anti mine ?” 

“ I was,” he rcplietl ; ** at least, Mary Jane hinted as much ; but I hope 
they are not enemies,” * 

“ It was your wife’s fault.” 

“ That’s your idea, I suppose.” 

“ Yes ; she was very imprudent.” 

“ “What did she do P” 

“ Why, she laughed and flirted, and made herself conspicuous." 

Pooh ! She’s a handsome woman, and fond of admiration ; and she has 


high spirits ; and she says a great many things that she does not mean ^ 
but there's no harm in her. 1 love to see her enjoying herself. I have 
too good an opinion of myself to he jealous, Comet.” 

“ Ah I but she went too far, Jack ” 


“ What do you mean, Wetherby P” 

“We have been friends for a very long time—” 


“ I know we have ; but what do you mean ?” 


“ Why, that Mary Jane went too far,” 

“But how do you mean P” Fifeleigh’s anger was now stamped upon 
his features. “Listen tome. Wetherby !’^ be continued. “We 
been friends for a long time ; but underptand this — that if my wife and 
yours ouarrel, and if your wife chooses to quarrel with you, and make 
you unhappy, and you then think proper to come here and try to set noe 
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against mj wife and make me as miserable as yourself— listen to me, 
'Wetberby !” (he was now in a towering passion) I’ll resent it, sir I” 

“ There is no virtue in womankind, Fifeleigh ” 

“ You lie, sir ; and if you repeat that sentiment, 111 put Bngcrs 
between your cravat and your throat. Explain yourskf, Lieutenant 
Wetherby !” ’ . . , 

Fifeletgh now became deadly pale ; his lips quivered ; he clenched hia 
fist, and stared me full in the face. 

I encountered his gaze steadily for a few moments, but at length I buried 
my face in the palms of my hands. 

Fifeleigh became calmer. He placed his hand upon ray shoulder, and said, 
tenderly, “ Forgive me, Wetherby. I know you are my friend. Tell me, 
Hobby— tell me, is it possible that I am dishonored ?” 

At that moment a buggy was driven up to the door, and, to my intense 
satisfaction, Colonel Baxter and Major Green walked into the room. 

“ Colonel I Major I" cried Fifeleigh, taking a hand of each officer 
whom he addressed,— “ Lieutenant Wetherby has driven me mad. He 
has insinuated that all I love and prize upon eaiih is worthless — that Mary 
Jane is false to me ! If he cannot justify what he has said, I’ll take his 

life. If he can, I’ll take hers No !” he added— “ no ; I would not 

hurt her, even if she were false to me. Wetherby, tell me the worst. Is 
there a shadow of proof against her ?” 

“ You will never see her again,” said I. “ Ere this she has passed 
through Meerut with that miserable little wretch Captain Win tie, of 
whom slie spoke in her last letter to you. I saw her upon the road, 
and ” 

Fifeleigh sank into an easy chair, extended his long legs, and closed 
his eyes. I fancied I could hear the beating of his heart. Ere long he 
sprang up, called for braudy-and-water, helped himself, and invited us to 
follow his example. 

Fifeleigh had a very fine voice, and he began to pour, forth one of his 
favourite sougs. 

“ And wear© going to the wars. Colonel ! ” cried Fifeleigh. “ The Seiks 
arc going to cross the river I The Seiks, Colonel ! The Seiks are crossing 
the river I” 

There is a touch of nature, in what follows, not far removed 
from real pathos : — 

The next day, when I paid Fifeleigh a visit, I found him packing up a 
varie^ of things in boxes and trunks. 

“ You see, Wetherby," said Fifeleigh, “ that I am not a revengeful 
fellow, after all. These belonged to that poor unfortunate woman— poor 
Mary Jane ! These are her boots and shoes, and these gowns are hers, and 
these silver dishes arc hers ; and this desk, Wetherby, and this writing- 
case, and these books, and these ornaments from the mantel-piece, and 
these small pictures, and this basket, and the wools, and this frame, — 
I thought of making a bonfire of them in the compound ; but then it 
struck me that they might be of some use to her, poor creature I And 
see, Wetherby, — here is a short letter I have written to her. Read it, and 
if I have said anything wrong, point it out, and 1 will alter it.” 

The letter was this : — 

“ Mabt Jake,— I have sent to you all that I can find beloi^ng to you 
in the bungalow. Ho not acknowledge the receipt of them, i will take it 
for granted that they will reach you by the bullock-train. If ever you 
are in real diatress and friendless, let know, and I will affowi you pecu- 
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iiary afsistahce. Do not write to me, but make known your wants through 
some friend in the regiment. 

“ JoHW Fitelbigh.” 

“ It will do very well, Jack,” said I. 

From out of the mass of things which were lying in the verandah ready 
for packing, Fifeleigh selected a net, made of blue silk, in which Mary 
Jane used to bind her long brown hair ; an old jjair of shoes long worn as 
■Uppers, and a pair of black kid gloves. Ho tied these things uj) in a 
lawn pocket-handkerchief, which had Mary Jane’s initials worked in the 
comer, and he carritnl them into his bed-room. Fifeleigh was absent for 
about a quarter of on hour. AVben he returned hb eyes were swollen, and 
very red. He had evidently been weeping bitterly over these relics, which 
he desired to keep in memory of the most ardent love for a handsome 
woman that ever warmed the generous heart of a brave, high-minded man. 

The Sikhs cross the river. Then come the battles of Mood- 
khee and Ferozshah — Fifeleigh's regiment is in the thick of it ; 
and he meets the soldier's d^th, which he had so much de- 
sired ; and dies with Maiy Jane’s old shoes pressing against 
his heart. Robert Wetherby tlius tells the story : — 

At that moment two men on horseback came np. They halted close- 
to the Uttlc fire I had made. One of them called out, “ Who’s that ?” 

I knew the voice. It was that of a man who was a great friend of 
mine. I mentioned that I was looking for Fifeleigh. 

“ You will 6nd him,” said my friena, “about a hundred yards from this, 
mortally wounded. But I would advbeyou not to go near him, for you can 
do him no sort of good, and he won’t allow you to touch him or remove 
him. He b lying in aline with one of the enemy’s guns, and the grape 
and round shot are flving about him in all directions.” 

“ Whereabouts b lie ?” I inquired. 

“ Stop a moment, and I’ll show you,” said my friend ; and he waited for 
tbe flash of a heavy gun which was being fired from one of the Seik 
batteries. “ There! he b lying within range of that. About a hundred 
yards from this ; to the left; of us." 

I crawled upon my hands and knees as soon as I felt that I was within 
the gun’s range — the round shot “ pinging,” “ ping I” “ ping !” past me, 
as I procceue<l. I came upon several bodies— black and white — and 
looked in their faces, but I could see nothing of Fifeleigh. I placed my 
ear close to the earth, listened, and heard the groans of a man not far 
distant. I went up to him, and found, not Fifeleigh, but another officer 
whom I'knew, a gallant fellow, who was just breathing hb last. Kneeling 
by his aide, I spoke to him ; boat he could give me no answer, although 
I could see tkat he recognb^ me. I left him, and resumed my scar^ 
and shortly after I dbcovered Fifeleigh, lying with hb head upon hia 
right arm. 

“ Jack,” said I, taking his hand in mine, “ what b the matter P” 

« What 1 Bobby r said Fifeleigh. 

“ Let me move you, Jack ; there’s a safe place, out of fire, not far 
from this.” 

“ Then that’s the place I do not wbh to go to. Get out of thb, Cornet 
don’t you hear the shot coming over us P” 

“ Can I do anything for you, Jack ?” 

“ Nothing, my dear -fellow : I am past cure. Leave me, and let me 
talk to the sto about dear Mary Jane. Oh, how I loved that woman, 
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Wetherb^ ! These wounds Are notbing to other wounds that the eyo 
cannot see.” - 

“ Where are 70U hit, Jack P’* 

“ Oh, man, a round shot has broken mj ribs And tom awaj my side. 
Mid my right thigh is broken. Don’t touch me." 

Suddenly FLfeleigh seized my hands and held them tightly. He at- 
tempted to rise, and screamed with the spasmodic pain he was suffering. 
I then saw his wound. How he survived a moment after receiving it was 
a perfect miracle. Literally, his right side was carried awav. He still 
grasped my hands, gave another shriek, and relinquished his hold of me. 
it was all over. Poor Jack Fifeleigh was a corpse I I placed my hand 
over his heart, to feel if it were still throbbing, and there were Mary J ane’s 
old shoes, and the net In which she used to bind her hair \ and her Icerchief 
and gloves. 1 left Fifeleigh as soon as he was dead, and crawled back ta 
the ground where my corps was bivouacking, threading my way through 
the dead and the dying, and feeling that, since it was imjiossiVile to render 
assistance to all, it was not cruel in me to neglect a few, and think solely 
of my own safety. 

Mary Jane is of course deserted. She sinhs into a lower 
abyss of degradation, from which she is ultimately rescued by 
her friends in England, and reformed. The story of her sin 
and her suffering, and of the fate of poor Jack Fifeleigh is, 
as we think oar readers will agree with us, who judge of it by 
the specimens we have given, told with much power and 
some pathos. The writer of a romance containing such pas- 
sages, is canable of much better things, and we hope that ero 
long he will afford us an opportunity of noticing a work 
of higher pretensions than the WeUierhys, There is a 
great field nefore him. But really to turn his powers to 
good account, he must look at human life, and at something 
of a graver and more solemn character, than it appears in these 
pages, and write of it more earnestly and impressively. We 
are far from saying that Mr. Lang does not look upon drink- 
ing, gaming, cfuelling, and other kindred vices, with as much 
abhorrence as his severer neighbours •, but every public writer 
is a public teacher, and his teachings should “ give us no uncer- 
tain sound.” His detestation of what is detestable, should be 
strongly marked. There should be no mistake about it 
Banter is, perhaps, amusing ; and to be didactic is sometimes 
to be dull. But great moral lessons are to be conveyed, through 
the medium of notion, without either dogmatism or dullness. 
The morallist may wield the wand of the romancer ; and, 
without once pausing to lecture his readers, may convey the 
most important lessons that it is possible to inculcate, in a 
manner at once amusing and impressive. The story will not 
be the less attiactiye for a little more decision of tone. 
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Art. VIT. — MermiTsaiyiCorrespon(hnce^ Major OehuralNott, 
0. C, B y Commander of the A't'my of CandaJuiry and Envoy 
ai the Court of the King of Oude. Editedy at the regt^t of 
Sir William Noil* a daughter a, Letitia Nott and Cnarlotte 
BoweVy from documenfa in their exclusive possession. By 
J. H. ^tocqueleTy Esquire, Author of the ‘ Life of the Duke 
of Wellington j the ‘ Hand-hook of Bnti^i Indio^* &c. 2 VoU 
London. 1854. 

We opened these volumes with lively anticipations of tho 
pleasure to bo derived from their perusal Having abiin- 
lant faith in the literary expertness of the author, ana feeling 
therefore a full assurance, that in his hands a good subject 
would be turned to good account, we had no fear of the result. 
And, in the main, we have not been disappointed. Mr, Stoc- 
(fueler has performed his task with considerable ability. He 
has produced a wQty interesting book — ^a book not without 
some claim to be held in permanent esteem, as a valuable 
contribution to the later history of Indian warfare. He has • 
given us a full length portrait of a distinguished Company’s 
officer, which will, doubtless, be read with avidity by soldiers 
of both services, and not be disregarded by civilians. And he 
has interspersed his narrative with letters and documents, 
many of them of considerable interest and importance, illus- 
trative of the histoiy of the War in Affghanistaa 
I'he merits of these volumes are Mr. Stocqueler’s own ; the 
defects are the accidents of hia position. The ve^ announce- 
ment, on the title page, of the names of Sir William Nott’s 
daughters, pre-supposes the absence of independent author- 
ship. The Preface more fully reveals the circumstances which 
induced the publicatj^ of the work. “ For some time,” sa^ 
Mr. Stocqueler, “ the daughters of Sir William Nott, the 
‘ depositaries of his most secret thoughts and confidence, hesi- 

* tated to give to the world what might, in a measure, wound 
' the feelings or compromise the characters of some of the 

* public functionaries of the time. But knowing, as they did, 

*• that tho General -had, during his last illness, made a select 
‘ tion from his correspondence, with the intention of publish- 
‘ ing it, and feeling that certain passages of Mr. Kaye's War' 

‘ in Affghaniatan had placed the motives and actions of Sir 
» William, in several particulars, in an unfavourable and un- 

< just point of view, and that that work, although in a general 

< way so excellent, graphic, and truthful, had embraced fewer 

< records of the operations in the south of Affghanistaa is 
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‘ 1839 — 4<2, than their intrinsic importance seemed to demand, 

* the trustees of Sir William's correspondence deemed it a 
‘ pious duty to waive all scruple^ and bring the documents 
‘ before the public eye. With this view the MS. was confined 
‘ to tlie Editor, leaving to his judgement the suppression or 
‘ publication of certam portions of the collection, and the 
‘ mcorporation of the ^istolary communications with a Me- 

* moir of the deceased General." 

We do not for a moment doubt Mr. Stocqueler, when he 
says, that it was left to his judgment to suppress or to pub- 
lish “ certain portions of the collection " of material confided 
to him. Nay, we will go further, and suppose that Mr. Stoc- 
queler was authorised to publish or to suppress, not merely 
certain portions,* but any portions of the collection — that, in 
fact, his discretiont^ powers extended over the whole collec- 
tion. No author, with any regard for his literary character, 
would undertake to write a book under any other conditions. 
But palpable, recognised restraint is one thing ; imperceptible, 
unavowed restraint is another. Family interference, not claim- 
ed as a right, is often conceded as a favor. A biographer, who 
can resist the solicitations of the near relatives of his subject, 
especially when they stand in the hallowed relationship of wife 
or dauAter, must be “ made of sterner stuff " than we 
believe Mr. Stocqueler to be. Our own impression, indeed, is, 
that these volumes have been written, not under avowed res- 
traint, but under certain family influences, equally restraining 
and embarrassing ; and that if Mr, Stocqueler had been left 
more to himself be would have produced not only a better 
book, but a more agreeable picture of Major-General ■William 
Nott 

For affection, like ambition, not seldom “ over-leaps itself, 
and falls on the other side." The eye of love does not always 
scan our proportions aright, or see our qualities in their true 
colors. Nay, it often throws a rosy tint over our very defects, 
and causes our failings to be regarded as virtues. It happens, 
therefore, sometimes, that those very manifestations of character, 
which a discreet friend or judicious biographer would most 
desire to obscure, or at least to soften down, in any portrait 
to be given to the world, are openly, perhaps offensively, paraded 
by the too partial hand of family affection. This seems to 
have been tne case with the Memoir before us. If General 
Nott had been “ preserved from his friends,” it would have 
been better for his reputation, 

* Mr. Stocqueler's words might jnstifj a constroction of the passage quoted to 
the effect that he had not discreUoaar; power over the entire collection. 
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Our meaning. The following is the substance of one of 
Nott*s letters written to his family in the year 164<2 : — 

We are all quiet here at present, and rebellion hath disappeared , yet 
there are some Chiefs abroad, but they have no followera, and they have 
offered to come in ; but they did dip their hands in my soldiers' blood, and 
therefore I wUl never receive diem. I last evening received a letter from 
Pollock, across the mountains. Had not the Governor- General bound mo 
hand and foot, I should now have been in Caubul, without asking for the 
aid of Pollock. The game was in our hands, and we would not take it. 
Pollock ought to have uiarcbed sharply upon Caubul ; had he done so, not 
a shot would have been fired. Mark me, my children, had 7 been in his 
place, with that beautiful army, I would have struck such a blow that the 
whole world shoiUd have rung with it. I am ordered not to do anything. 
Well, our nation is disgraced. How strange that Englishmen should be so 
paralyzed 1 

Pollock’s army was not necessary. Tlie troops under ray command 
would have taken Ghuzni, and destroyed the Bala llissar at Caubul. 
I told Lord Auckland so in December hist ^ but what is the good of 
talking of it ? I befjiu to be ashamed of looking an Affghan in the face. 
I am ordered to sne(m away, though with my beautiful regiments I could 
plant the British banner on the banks of the Caspian. I have been 
unwell, and am still weak ; enough to make me, I think, when I see Old 
England so disgraced. AVcll, I will bring my army safe off, and then 
farewell to a red coat. They have behaved most shainefully to me, in not 
publishing any of my despatches, especially that of the 12th of January, 
wherein I told them that my noble regiments had defeated 20,000 men. 
Mark me, the army at Candahar has defeated the enemy in some sixteen 
actions, tranquillized the whole country, made every Affghan bend the 
knee, never met with reverse, however out-numbered by the enemy— and 
no notice has been taken of it. 

We have read this passage over again and again, and at each 
perusal it has astonislied and bewildered us more and more. 
General Nott says, that had he not been restrained by the Go- 
vernor-General, he would have done certain great things — or, 
in other words, that he did not these great things because he 
^(Xl8 restrained by the Governor- General. He says, too, that 
ho would have done great things if he had been an Pollock's 
place. But Pollock, also, was restrained by tlie orders of the 
Governor-General. If then Nott, in FoUock'a place, would 
have transgressed the orders of the Governor-General, and done 
great things, why did he not transgress them and do these 
great things — in his oion ? It is very easy to make “ ducks and 
drakes" of other men’s responsibihties. All credit is due to 
General Nott for having earnestly desired to advance on 
Caubul, and having advanced gallantly and successfully as 
soon as the permission of Government wag obtained. But why 
should he not have given his brother General credit for the 
same soldierly aspirations as stirred within his own breast ? 
To say in effect, “ 1 would have done so-and-so had I boeu Ge- 
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neral Pollock, which, being Generd Nott, I never thought 
of doing,” is to insult the understandings of men. 

But setting aside altogether the question of responsibility, 
and ignoring the instructions of Government, there were other 
weighty impediments to the performance of the great deeds 
which Nott says ought to have been^one. “ Pollock ought to 
have marched sharply on Caubul” Nott would have marched 
sharply on Caubii Would he — without supplies, without 
carriage, without money? When Pollock arrived at Jellalabad, 
he had only about six days' supplies, and had not carriage for 
half his force. Yet, says Nott, “ mark me, my children, had 
I been in his place, with that beautiful army, I would have 
struck such a blow that the whole world should have rung 
with it” But he was too able a soldier not to know that an 
army without carriage and without supplies is not a “ beautiful 
army,” and too cautious a general to attempt to strike world- 
astounding blows with a forco thus destitute of the very 
means of movement The letter is one — we will not say 
which ought not to have been written^ for men writing 
hurriedly and unreflectingly to their daughters, may sometimes 
perhaps write things which they would not repeat in cooler 
moments to another audience, but it certainly ought not to 
have been published. 

Equally to be deplored is the publication of other letters 
written after the arrival of the two armies at Caubul ; but 
before we speak of them, we must allude to the very import- 
ant subject — the most important perhaps of all connected 
Tvitli the later history of General Nott’s career — the subject of 
the non-despatch of a brigade in the direction of Bameean for 
the release of Akbar Khan’s prisoners. It is known that im- 
mediately on the aiTival of the two armies at Canbul, Gener^ 
Pollock despatched Lieutenant Mayne with a letter to General 
Nott, desiring him to send a bngade in the direction of Ba- 
meean, for the support of the Kuzzilbash force under Sir Rich- 
mond Shakespear, which had gone out for the rescue of the pri- 
soners. Tins letter is not given, we believe, in Kaye’s history ; 
we therefore quote it fifom Btocqueler’s Memoir : — 

17th September. 

Mr Dkab General,-— We have sent 700 Kuzzilbashes to Bameean, and 
Sir R. Shakespear accompanies them. It is known that Mahomed Akbar 
has gone towards Kohistan ; he cannot have any very great force, ono or 
two thousand horse, and may possibly attempt to get the prisoners ; will 
you, therefore, send, in the direction of Bameean, a brigade. Instruct the 
officer that the object is merely to make a demonstration in favour of the 
party alre^y gone. I therefore wish that the party you send should get 
mto no dfficulty, and rbk nothing. I feel pretty certain that after what 
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Las happened MiUiommed Aklior will be very unwilling to advance ii he 
hears that a force is on its way to rescue the prisoners. 

Your’s very truly, 
Geo. roLEocK, 

To Major’ General Nott. 

This letter was not so roucli intended to convey a mandate 
as to offer a compliment The two great objects of the ad- 
vance of the armies were the re-occupation of Caubul, and the 
rescue of the prisoners. As Pollock's forco had achieved the 
former, he, witli self-denying generosity, put it in the power of 
Ins brother General to accomplish the other great end, by des- 
patching a brigade towards Bameean. But careful of Nott’s 
troops, now become a part of his own amny, he added, “ I wish 
you to get into no difhculty, and to risk nothing/' Possessed 
of imperfect information, and not sympathizing with Pollock s 
strong desire to rescue the captives, Nott declared that tho 
danger of the movement would be great, and protested against 
being called upon to make it. The letter which he wrote has 
been for some time before tbo world. We now givo Mr. 
Stocqueler’s commentary upon it ; — 

It is due to the character and the memory ol“ tho worthy and gallant Nott, 
that the contents of the foregoing letter should be pondered, for it has been 
alleged that his refusal to send a brigade was the result of an indiilereiico 
to the fate of the prisoners. lie was urged, it was said, b}! llawlinson and 
the otficers of his own force, to despatch a brigade to the rescue, and he 
continued inflexible, “ declaring* that he had only one object in view, that 
of marching his force to Indio, via Caubul, without turning to the right or 
loft ; and that he considered, from the tenor of all Lord Ellenborotigh’s 
despatches, tbo recovery of the prisoners to be a matter of indifference to 
the Government.” How far those representations in Major Kawlinson’s 
letter conveyed an exact impression ot what Nott said, we have no means 
of determining ; but Kaye certainly gives them, by his own remarks, much 
greater force than his MS. correspondence warrants. 

To any one who has marked the power which “humanity” exercised 
over the actions of General Nott, under all circumstances, it will seem 
monstrous that the faintest suspicion should ever have been harboured of 
his Bupineness when the lives of his own countrymen were at stake. 
When other Generals would have rushed headlong into expeditions with, 
inadequate means, Nott, with all his well-grounded confidence in his 
troops, invaria\)ly put aside every consideration of iwofessional aggrandize- 
ment in the presence of insufficiency of carriage, paucity of supplies, and the 
state of his hospitals. Not merely the human beings, but the very animals 
in his charge, were, with him, objects of solicitude. Look back upon his 
fierce denunciation and severe chastisement of the plunderers of the inno- 
cent and helpless — recall his anxious care for the safety of his troops in all 
difficult marches— recollect the readiness with which, in the depths of 
winter, he endeavoured to rescue the garrison of Ghuzni hy tho despatch 
of M’Laren’s brigade —observe the promptitude with whicn Wymer was 
sent, now to relieve Khelat-i-Ghilzie, then to aid England in the Kojuck- — 

• Kaye’s dffghan War, Vol. II., p. 615, note. 
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and finally cast a glance at Candahar, and behold the people, relying habi- 
tually on Lis j ustice, his gentleness, his uniform kindness, approaching him 
familiarly, seeking Ws counsel and support, and tendering such humble 
offerings of their good-will as he could accept without a compromise of bis 
independent position. Let all these points be allowed due weight, and the 
imputation of want of feeling will be dismissed with indignation. 

jout judge the case on its own military merits ; without giving General 
Nott the advantage of a character for humanity, his conduct is still per- 
fectly defensible. His troops were worn and harassed -on the l7tii of 
Sentomber he reached the vicinity of Caubul— and on tkui very day he was 
called upon by the only authority he was justified in recognizing, to divide 
his army. His answer was just what auy General, mindtul ol the thou- 
sands under his command, would have returned. He had seen quite enough 
of the folly and wickedness of sending comparatively small detachments 
i^aiiist an unknown number of enemies in a difficult position. The fate of 
England at Ilykulzye, of Wild in the Khybcr, of Clibbom in the Nuf- 
foosk, and several more, was quite sufficient to make him recoil from such 
headlong enterprises. Nothing was positively known of the stren'Tth of 
the Aflighans between Bameean and Caubul. tf they were scattered, the 
handful of horse under Shakespear would suffice for the rescue — if they 
were in force, all Nott’s army would have been required to wrest the 
captives from their sanguinary hands. And, as tlie result proved, there 
was no necessity for sending auy troops at all, for the prisoners had effect- 
ed their own liberation, in the manner stated by Pottiiigcr. Shakespear 
met them on their way to join Pollock’s army. 

It would have been more candid if Mr. Stocqueler had said, 
“ the result proved” that General Pollock was right and that 
General Nott was wrong. Pollock said in eftcct, that he be- 
lieved that there was no danger; and that tlie advance of a 
brigade would deter Akbar Khan from attempting to 
intercept Shakespoar’s movements. As Nott W'ould not send 
a brigade from ld.s division, Pollock sent one, under Sale, from 
his own, “ The result proved ” that Nott might have sent one 
without difficulty and without danger. It does ^not prove that 
there was no need to send a force at all ; for, as Pollock surmis- 
ed, the very advance of the force might have been sufficient 
in itself to secure the safety of the prisoners. 

“After all, however,^' adds Mr, Stocqueler, “Nott did not 
refuse to despatch a brigade to Bameean : — 

He shnjily remonstrated against what he considered to be a dangerous 
and unprofitable measure. General Pollock was his senior, and could 
have commanded him to j>erform the duty. But how did Pollock detw- 
niine the matter? Head his note of the l7th September, after receiving 
Nott’s remonstrances — 

My uiiAR Genkbai.,— I will pay you a visit to-morrow morning, leaving 
this at an early hour, and will return again in the evening* I left it eidirely 
at your discretion to detach a brigade^ and asyou seem to think it imadvisable, 
is need not be done. Shakespear will reach the prisoners to-morrow morn- 
ing. Till we meet, adieu. 

Tour’s very sincerely, 

17M September. Oeo. Pollucje. 
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The Italics in General Pollock's letter are, we conclude, Mr. 
Stocqueler's. They are not ours. But we are glad to see them 
there. The meaning of the passage was that General Pollock 
had offered the compliment to his brother General, and that as 
he was not pleased to accept it, there was an end of the 
matter. There was another officer at Caubul only too glad to 
take what Nott refused. Sir Robert Sale marched out a bri- 
gade in support of Shakespear, and shared in the honor of 
rescuing the prisoners. 

Of Mr. Stocqueler's explanation of Nott’s refusal, much need 
not be said. Without questioning that General's humanity, 
we may, however, observe that what the biogmpher adduces as 
proofs of it are rather proofs of the care which he took of his 
troops, and the good means which ho adopted to secure the 
success of his militaiy operations, than of what is generally 
understood as “ humanity." Perhaps, exception might be 
taken to some of tlie examples adduced — such for instance, os 

the readiness with which, in the depths of winter, he endea- 
vored to rescuo the garrison of Ghuzneo by the despatch of 
Maclaren's brigade the fact being that ho was not at ail 
7'€a(i^ to despatch the brigade, (Mr. Stocqueler himself speaks 
of his “ reluctance,") but that, as ho said, “ General Elphin- 
stone s ortlers left him no discretion." (Nee Watt's Co7Te^70Ji- 
device — Stoequder, Vol. L,page 364-). That he did not wish it 
to reach Gluiznee — that it never reached Ghuznee — and that, 
as Mr. Stocqueler says {VoL parje 365) he “ hailed its return 
with undisguised pleasure." Mr, Kaye has related an incident 
wliich leads us to' suppose that General Nott intimated very 
distinctly, before tlie brigade marched, that although he was 
compelled to despatch it, he did not wish it to proceed far. 
We do not speak censoriously of this. We mereV state the 
fact. It is an instance of Nott's cautious Generalship, which 
we may perhaps not unfairly put beside the non-despatch of 
the brigade to Bameean. But we would ask how wo are to 
reconcile this with the declaration that if he had been in 
Pollock's place, he would have marched on Caubul without 
carriage, without supplies, and without instructions, and struck 
such a blow as would have made the world ring with the 
renown of the achievement ? 

It appears to us, indeed, that the matter of the non- despatch 
of the brigade towards Bameean is left by the biogr^her 
precisely where he found it No one fact stotM by Mr. Kaye 
nas been disproved or even questioned. Mr. StoequeWfl 
inferences we have allowed to speak for themselves. We do 
not know tliat want of humanity has been assigned as the 
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cause of Nott’s disinclination to send out a brigade ; tod we 
are glad that the (Jeneral’s memoiy should have any benefit 
derivable from what is in reality mere shiomachy. We pass on 
now to another point of some importance — the halt at Caubul. 
After the forces of General Pollock and General Nott had met 
at the Affghan capital, the main body of the troops remained 
encamped there for three or four weeks. This did not please 
General Nott, who thus expressed himself on the subject : — 

Cauhul, 26<A September, 1842. 

we nrc remaining here, I know not. In fac t, I know nothing, 
anti am not admitted into the State secrets of a set of boys, by whom 

General P seems to be surrounded. I only know that my army 

marched thus far, through the very heart of Affgliunistan, Victorians, and 
had I not been superseded, I would have blown up the Caubul IBala llissar, 
asserted our national honour, and the reputation of the British arms, and 
at this moment should have been five marehes on iny road to Jcllalabad — 
but I have no voice in present proceedings, and only know that os usual, 
instead of boldly and nobly representing, and upholding the character of 
our country, we are hourly suffering disgrace. I do not think that any 
disaster can possibly occur to such an army, but this I do know, that if it 
were possible, the people in power hero would accomplish it ; whether 
their want of energy and decision will bring it upon us, a few days will 
show. Recollect / have nothing to do with affairs here. How I do long to 
hear of your health, and to be with you, F ancy how I feel this unneces- 
sary delay. 

Cauhd, 7tk October, 1842. 

What we arc staying for I am utterly at a loss to know, unless it be, 
to be laughed at by the Affghans, and the whole world. I cannot boar to 
witness such scenes, but recollect, from the moment I arrived at Caubul, 
1 had nothing to do with public affairs. Had I commanded, I would have 
blown up the famed Bala Hissor, and at thb moment should have had my 
little veteran army at PesUawur. This horrid delay is truly annoying. 
Fortunately the season, as yet, has been unusually mild, or our own men 
would have suffered greatly ; but what man of sense wouM have run the 
risk, for the sake of following at the heels, and dancing attendance on a set 
of Affghans, whose hands are still red with the blood of our murdered 
countrymen I Shame, shame I 

Tills is strong language — the scorching vehemence/' wo 
presume, of which Mr. Stocqueler writes. Hut let us enquire 
a little into its justice. It is true that General Pollock did not 
consult General Noth After the junction of the two forces, the 
responsibility was his, and he acted upon his judgment. Ho 
was not “ surrounded by a set of boys." The boys to whom 
Nott refers must have been Hichmond Shakespear, George 
MacGregor and Henry Lawrence. They were men in the full 
vigour of mature life, between thirty and forty years x>f age, 
and from fifteen to twenty year’s service. They were, as after 
events have abundantly shown, among the ablest officers in the 
whole range of the Indian army. That Pollock may have 
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dorired, as every wise man in liis posifeion would derive, bene- 
fit from their local knowledge ana experience, is probable-— 
but we believe that, beyond this, he did not rely upon his 
political staff, capable as such men may have been of offering 
sound opinions. As to the “ delay" at Caubul, the “ unneces^ 
sary delay” of which Nott speaks, the General must have 
known full well that it was of the highest importance to strike 
a final blow in the direction of Istaliff* where Ameenoollah 
Khan — the “ infamous Ameenoollah,” the most bitter and the 
most resolute of our enemies, had collected an army of 12,000, 
tlie inconvenience of not breaking and dispersing which, Nott, 
who commanded the rear division of tlie army would have 
discovered, on his march to Jellalabad, if he had pushed on 
with the rapidity of which he speaks in the above letters. Nor 
wns the dispersion of Ameenoollah s levies the only cause of 
the halt at Gabul. Pollock had mucli to do to prepare for the 
return-march to tho British provinces. Ho naa to borrow 
money and to collect supplies, which could not be done in a 
day. Apart, moreover, from these considerations, we are ex- 
tremely doul)tful whetlier a rapid movement from Caubul would 
liave had so good a moral effect as our occupation of the 
Affghan capital for three or four weeks. Had we hastened off, 
it would liave been said that though we liad marched to Caubul, 
we were afraid to remain there ; that the most wo could 
venture to do was to run through the country as fast as we 
could. 

Tu tlio next place, a few words may he said about the retri- 
butory marks which were set upon tho capital. Mr. Stocqueler 
observes : — 

Tlio mannoi* in wliich fhe retributorj vi.sjt of the armies to Caubul 
was to be marked, liacl for some Lime boon a subject of prnive consideration 
with .GenL'ral Pollock. Mr. Kaye says in his history, that had General Nott 
been in supreme authority at Caubul, he would have destroyed the BaJa 
Ilissar, and the city, and inarched on with the least possible delay, to Jcl- 
lalabad. As regards the Bala Hissar and the onward nun ement, Mr. Kaye 
is right in his surmise. But Nott would have spared the city. 

The Bala lli.ssar wa* untouched by General Pollock, Imcause, forsootb, 
the Chiefs had jdeaded tliat a Suddozye Prince should maintain the ap* 
j>earance of royalty in the palace of Ids fathers, and that the people re- 
sident in that citadel, had in time of peril, liccu faitliful to Futteh Jung ! 
*‘So,” naively adds Mr Kaye, “ Pollock determined to destroy the great 
Bazaar," for no other reason than that the mutilated remains of the mur- 
dered Envoy had been exhiliitcd there to the insolent gaze of the Aff- 
ghans. Nott woui<l have spared the Bazaar. lie deemed it cruel, unneces- 
sary, and unworthy of the British character, to destroy the marts of the 
working j)Opulatl(jn. The citadels and lamparts of the Chiefs, are the pro- 
per objects of warlike retribution. Public opinion will surely awftrd to 
General Nutt, the palm of humanity and rationality in this view of the case. 


N N 
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In thd above passage the only new fact stated is, that NoU 
would not have destroyed the city of CaubuL Of this Mr. 
Btocqueler furnishes no sort of proof. As the case stands, 
therefore, at present, there is merely the assertion of one writer 
a^nst the assertion of another. What is there to support 
either? Did Nott destroy the city of Ghuznee ? We have his 
own authority for the fact that he did. “ I directed,” he sap, 
in his despatch of Septembers, 184!2, “ the dty of Ohuznee, with 
its citadel and the whole of its works, to be destroyed.” Now, 
we do not see why, if Nott destroyed the city of Ghuznee, he 
should not have destroyed the city of Caubul. Ghuznee was 
not more guilty of the massacre of Palmer’s detachment than 
Caubul was of the annihilation of Elphinstono’s army. But, — 
say General Nott and his supporters, — Pollock should have des- 
troyed the Balia Hissar, because “ the citadel and ramparts 
of the Chiefs are proper objects of warlike retribution.” 
So they are, but the Balia Hissar was the home of the royal 
family of Caubul, in which they had held out against the chiefs. 
The Balia Hissar was not stained with British blood. It had 
been held by the Suddizyo Princes — held against Akbar Khan 
and his followers — and, to use an allowable figure, had been 
irmr to us than any other part of the Capital. Whether the 
reason given for the destruction of the Great Bazaar was a suffi- 
cient one, is, of course, a matter of opinion. Our own belief 
is that it was all-sufficient — for it was identified with the most 
brutal insults oiierod to tho Majesty of Great Britain in the 
person of her representative. The city of Caubul, indeed, was 
more guilty than the Balia Hissar. 

Wo have thought it right to comment upon these points, 
because it has been our conviction, that the passages which we 
have quoted are far more unjust to General Pollock than the 
alleged injustice to General Nott, which has called forth the vo- 
lumes before us. 

Such volumes, wo repeat, needed no apology ; but if their 
publication is to be attributed to any statements or inferences 
in Mr. Kaye's History of the War in Affghanistan, we must ac- 
knowledge our thanks to that gentleman, for having evoked 
60 interesting a contribution to the annals of recent Indian 
warfare. It is a source to us of no inconsiderable regret, that 
tlie Memoir has reached us, though at as early a period as it 
could possibly reach us, too late to enable us to do justice to 
its contents. But we may quote a few more extracts before we 
conclude our hurried notice of the work. The first which oc- 
curs to us, compels us again to differ in opinion from the biogra- 
pher. 
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It woulJ appear from the passage, which we have quoted 
from Mr. Stocqueler's Preface, that the Memoir of General Nott 
was written mainly because the General's family were of 
opinion that Mr. Kaye, in his HiMcry of the War in Aff- 
^anistan, had not done justice to the motives and actions 
of the Commander of the Candahar Army. But upon our 
minds — and, as we know, upon the minds of others — ^Mr. 
Kaye's History has in reality left a more favorable impression, 
than has Mr. Stocqueler’s Memoir (written at the request of 
Letitia Nott and Charlotte Bower) of the character and con- 
duct of General Nott On turning to the former work to see 
what Mr. Kaye has said of General Nott, we find the following 
portrait of tlie Candahar Commander ; — 

The command of the troops at Candahar was in the hands of Major- 
General Nott. He was an an old sepoy-officer of good repute \ a man of 
some talents, but blunt address, an honest, plain-spoken soldier, not always 
right, but always believing himself to b(? right — hearty, genuine, and 
sincere. His faults were chiefly those of temper. Sir Henry Fane had 
recoguizcil his merits ; but Sir John Keane, who was accused of fostering 
a narrow-minded prejudice against the Comjinny’s service, had superseded 
him, in a manner which had greatly incensed the General himself, and the 
amay to which he belonged. Laboring under a strong sense of the injustice 
which had been done him ; feeling that his worth had not been duly appre- 
ciated or his services duly rewarded ; seeing much in the general manage- 
ment of the affairs of the distracted country in which his lot had been cast, 
to excite his unqualified disapprobation ; and being moreover constitution- 
ally of an irritable temperament, he sometimes said and wrote what was 
calculated to oflend others ; ond^ the political officers were the especial 
objec ts of his dislike, he was in no favor at the Residency. Macnagbten 
declared that the General’s conduct frequently embarrassed him, and recom- 
mended, therefore, his recall ; but it was felt that Nott was a fine soldier; 
and though the Government eventually listened to the Envoy’s counsel, 
they were slow to remove him from a sphere in which his energy and deci- 
sion were likely to be so serviceable to the state . 

Again, a little further on, Mr. Kaye, speaking of General El- 
phinstone’s command of the Affghanistan army sajrs, When 
‘ Sir Willougbbv Cotton intimated his desire, on the plea of 
‘ ill health, to be relieved from the command of the troops in 
‘ Affghanistan, there was an officer already in the country to 
‘ whom their charge might have been safely delegated. But 
‘ he was not in favor either at the mission or at the Calcutta 
* Government House. Sir Jasper N icolls would have placed Nott 
‘ in command ; but there were obstacles to his appointment, at 
‘ which I have already hinted ; and it was deemed expedient 
‘ to send to Caubul a man of a more ductile nature, with as 
" few opinions of his own as possible to clash with those of tha 
‘ political chief." 

Surely such language as this is not “ unfavorable/' and Gene- 
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ral Nott's family will hardly consider it “ unjusL” It is ti*u0 
that certain faults of temper are attributed to Greueral Nott, 
and that he is said to have been of an “ irritable disposition. 
But it was left for Mr. Stocqueler-K)r for the General’s family, 
to show the full extent of his irritability. If Mr. Kaye, who 
is perhaps rather over-fond of substantiating all his assertions, 
by quoting passages from letters, journals, and other authentic 
documents, desires to supply, in any future edition of his work, 
abundant authority for the use of the word “ irritable,” he will 
now only have to refer to the General’s own letters, published 
by the desire of his family, for whole pages of amrmatory 
matter. There was “ cruel kindness ” in this, truth is above 
all things. Candour is to be commended. But truth and can- 
dour in these volumes have been carried to an extent .scai’cely 
demanded by the necessities of the case. 

Indeed, it appears to us, that these volumes confirm much 
that Mr. Kaye has wTitten, and di.sprove nothing. In saying 
this, wo say nothing to detract from their value. The publica- 
tion of a Memoir of General Nott, did not need an apology of 
any kind. Every month is issued from the press of Great 
Britain a biography of some man destined to take a much 
lower position in History — or perhaps, no position at all. Ge- 
neral Nott was a soldier of great repute — he rendered essential 
services to his country in a critical conjuncture ; lie was a man, 
too, Mr. Stocquelor says, of an “ original character ; and his 
very failings impart something of ibterost to the narrative of 
his life. 

We wish, therefore, tliat a controversial tone had not, in any 
degree, been given to the work. It would have been sufficient 
to have told the story in a straightforward manner, without any 
preliminary apologies, or any incidental passages of exculpation 
or defence. We wish, too, that General Nott had not been 
suffered, in his over-eagemess to exalt himself, to depreciate 
before the public, the military character of other officers of high 
repute. Such self-laudatoiy passages, condemnatory of others, 
can only injure himselfi But it is because they injure 
himself that we lament their appearance in these volumes. 
We repeat, however, that we do not blame Mr. Stocqueler 
for this. We entertain a strong conviction that, had he not 
written under fknily influences, he would have been less 
eager to vindicate General Nott and to depreciate his cotem- 
poraries. There is a French saying to the effect, that to 
^-cuse is to oc-cusa Had this been considered, more ample 
justice would have been done to General Nott 

“ In the discharge of the delicate and responsible task with 
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* which he has been honored/’ writes Mr. Stocqueler in his 
Preface, “ it has been the aim of the Editor to discard every 
‘ letter that might unnecessarily give umbrage to deserving 

* men. The commentaries on public officers, of one who 
‘ thought deeply, felt keenly, and spoke and wrote with 

‘ scorcliing vehemeuco, have, however.” What signifi- 

‘ cance is there in that hcnve^ver — “ been considered by 
‘ the Editor perfectly legitimate in a Memoir ^ elucidatory 
‘ of character, and as in the lapse of time, since the 
‘ scenes described in the following pages were enacted, 
‘ most of the actors heive passed away, tlie letters are rather 
‘ calculated to prove the w'ortliinoss, foresight, and origina- 
‘ lity of the writer, than to inllict pain upon tlie surviving 
‘ friends and relations of the individuals to whom allusion has 
‘ been made.” 

The second part of this passage seems very much to neiitra' 
lize the first. It lias been the study of the editor to discard 
wdiatevcr miglit give umbrage to deserving men ; and yet ho 
says that he has inserted commentaries, some of them written 
wuth ‘ scorching vehemence’ on public officers. Now public 
officers may be deserving men ; and commentaries written 
with ‘ scorcliing vehemenco’ may give umbrage. We are of 
opinion, for example, that General Pollock is a “ deserving 
man." What General Nott wrote concerning that “ public 
officer,” and what Mr. Stocqueler has published, may or may 
not have given umbrage ; but it certainly appears to us to bo 
of a very offensive cliaracter. That it will injure General PoP 
lock’s well-earned reputation, wo do not for a moment suppose. 
It is not on that account we deplore the appearanco or the 

f iassages to which we refer in the volumes before us. We 
ament such publication, because wc believe that it will lower 
the general estimate of Sir William Nott’s character. 

Of the Somuath gate folly, Mr. Stocqueler writes thus 
tenderly : — 

It was natural that Lord Ellenborongli sIiouM believe in the value of tho 
trophies. He had not been long enough in India to be aware of the great 
ignorance of the MaJiome<lam and Hindoos of the liistory of their own 
country. He calculated upon working an influence upon their religious 
antipathies, and he had likewise rea.sou to believe that there was a prophecy 
chroiiicletl by the Sikhs that they would one day Ijecome posseBSors of tho 
gates. “ In any fiiture treaty ,with the ndcr of the Punjaub, these gate# 
might be of the greatest use to Govemrnent. They might be induced to 
m^e very important concessions on receiving what to us would be almost 
valueless ; but what in their eyes would be invaluable.*” lusuthcient allow- 

• I flod a memorandum to this effect among Goneral Nott’a papers. It is lu 
Major Leech’s band.wriiujg. 1 have not seen it elsewhere.— .Edtfcr. 
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ance to have been made by Lord Ellenborough’s critics for the 

feeling and impressions under -which he acted. He has been chai^d -with 
a desire to give a theatrical and factitious importance to the triumph 
achieved under his Government. Something must be allowed to even 
Ae wisest of men for acts committed under the influence of exultation ; 
and it is certain that Lord LUenborough, generally a cool and clear>headed 
statesman, was, between the date of the resolution to vindicate British 
honour in Aflghanistan and the return of the troops across the Sutlej, 
strongly moved by feelings of hope, Joy, and ^atitude. Anything would 
have been forgiven in a Govern or- General who had long b^n known to 
the community of British India, but it was the misfortune of Lord Ellen- 
borough that he was personally a stranger to the services — who after all 
are the public of India — and ho had begun his career by disappointing 
expectations, which were not realized till a later period, when people had 
become wedded to their prejudices. 

Wc cannot admit the conclusiveness of this reasoning. If 
Lord Ellenboroiigh had not been long enough in India to 
know the ignorance of the people on points of history, he 
miglit be supposed to have been long enough at the Board of 
Control to know that the proclamation which he issued was 
an insult and an offence to all the Mahomedans in the coun- 
try. As to the prophecy chronicled by the Sikhs," there is 
not the slightest evidence that Lord Ellenborough ever thought 
of using his trophies in that direction, but there is the strongest 
possible proof tnat he did not. There only remains then the 
plea of “ feelings and impressions," and the “ influence of 
exultation." Admitting this plea, to what does it amount ? 
What in plain language was the mooning of it ? That Lord 
Ellenborougli's head was turned — tliat, moved by “feelings of , 
hope, joy and gratitude," he forgot himsejf, ancf did what no 
man in nis sober senses could do, without provoldn^ the severest 
censure. In point of fact, Mr. Stocqueler justifies the Proclama- 
tion of the Gates very much upon tlie same grounds as those 
on wliich his critics have condemned it. The severest of them 
have only said that Lord Ellenborough was not sufficiently 
strong-minded to resist the intoxication of place and power, 
and that the first burst of victory utterly overthrew his reason. 
We can scarcely doubt that this is Mr. Stocqueler's genuine 
opinion. The apology seems to be rather that of the Nott fami- 
ly, than his own. For our own parts, we hardly knew the extent 
of the childish interest which Lord Ellenborough took in this 
business of the Gate, until the appearance of tne volume be- 
fore us. From the following letters, ‘the reader may derive some 
idea of the delight with which his Lordship contemplated the 
triumphal procession to Somnath ; — 

SimlcL, 19M October y 1842. 

Geweeal,— Y our letter of the 23rd ultimo to Cupt. Durandt informing 
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me that you had brought away from Ghuzuee the gates of the temple of 
Somnath^ only arrivea here yesterday. 

1 had already had a translation made of the letter I intend to address to 
the Princes and Chiefa, and all the people of India, on the occasion of the 
restitution of this great trophy of war ; and it will be transmitted imme- 
diately to the Princes and Chiefs whose territories are situated on the route 
between the Sutlej and Somnath. I intend that the gates of the temple 
should be carried in triumphant procession to the ancient site, on which a 
temple has been recently erected by a lady of Holkar’s family. 

I shall publish in a few days an extract from your letter to Captain 
Durand, announcing that you have brought away the gates, my letter to 
the Princes and people, and some orders relative to the escort. 

You will have to select an officer to conununicate with the Princes 
through whose country the gates will be carried, a Captain, Lieutenant, 
and Assistant Surgeon for the escort, one hundred privates, and a double 
nroportion of native commissioned and non-commissioned officers, and two 
native doctors. All these will have double batta during the service, and 
furlough for a year at the termination of it. The oflicer who will be 
selected by you to communicate with the Princes, &c., will have one thou- 
sand rui>ees a month. I lielicve I shall attach to this escort one of my 
Aides •dc-Camp, and a portion of the Body Guard, about twenty-five 
troojiers. The escort will l)car the Queen's colours. The escort will guard 
the gates from the Indus. You will select the privates and native commis- 
sioned and non -commissioned officers from any regiment or regiments 
present at the capture of Ghuznee. 

I should wish a correct sketch (with the dimensions morked) to be made 
of the gates, if you are not In march when you receive this letter, or 
whenever you have an opportunity. The officers you select for the escort 
had better at once take great care of the gates, which, old as they arc, may 
be ill calculated to bear the shaking of a camel. Perhaps the salest course 
would be to jilace them between boards tightly bound together. In their 
progress to Somnath, they must, if possible, be so packed as to be seen, 
in a sort of frame, and they must be carried by elephants. I believe I shall 
have an application from the Sikhs, to be permitted to form a procession, 
with the gates, before they reach the Sutlej, to which I shall accede, and 
give you due notice of all that is to be done ; only guard the gates as you 
would your colours. 

I remain, General, 

Your very faithful friend, 

Eulenoorougji. 

Major-General Noil, 

JelUdahad. • 

Suhathoo^ 2\»t November^ 1842. 

Genekal,— I received on the 19th, just as I was leaving Simla, the very 
interesting reiK)rt you liavc sent to me respecting the gates of the Temple 
of Somnath. When I have the drawings and inscriptions, I shall send a 
copy of the whole to the Antiquarian Society in London, and they will 
publish it in their Transactions. 

Major Smith, of the Engineers, as I suppose, will prepare everything, oh 
receiving instructions from you, for the conveyance ot the gates in tha 
intended oar. Would Major Sanders send a sketch of the car lie imagines? 
The wheels must, I supjwsc, be taken from gun carriages. I am not sure 
that the most appropriate conveyance would not be a car, raised upon gun 
carriages. 
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You could not, I believe, have selected a better officer than Major Lccch 
to communicate with the Chiefs. 

I have the honor to remain, General, 

Your’s very faithfully, 
Ellenbobocgh. 

Mcqor- General Nott. 

We do not think that we can do better, in the absence of 
time and space for a more elaborate review of these volumes, 
than close our extracts with Mr. Stocqueler’s ably written 
Summary of General Nott’s character : — 

It i» almost superfluous to attempt to sketch the character of the late 
Major-General Sir William Nott in a work which abounds in illustrations 
of JtH main features. Undaunted, when all around were “ panic-struck” — 
never “ despairinj^ for tlie coinmou-wculth,” when all were ela.spin" their 
Jiamls in despair, wc liavc traced him with a gallant little band — well 
known to tneir General, uud he well known to them — holding with firm 
grasp the keystone on which British rule still planted her flag in Afighaui- 
slan — wc liave seen him sternly and resolutely maintaining his ground, 
urged though lie was by superior military and political authority combined, 
to resign a seemingly hopeless stru^fjle — and all this he did by his own un- 
supported energy alone. Wlicn “nis country's honour was at stake, be 
felt it his duty to overcome difli(mltics, not to know dangers.” The trea- 
chery of the enemy had never for a moment escaped his penetrating eye. 
Faillilc.ss from tlie lirst, ns their promises had been, for the safe -conduct 
of the army which evacuated Cauliul — faithless aa lie had always known 
their promises to be, lie over tlmnght that what could not be ob- 
tained from their good faith, must be wrested from them by the strong 
huiul. lie. estimated valour at its highest meed, but at the same 
time often said that it was comparatively worthless, nnlc.ss united 
with science to direct its cour.^e — “ that fighting was the least pai't, 
oi’ a suldler’.s duty.” On this liasis he liad erected his own super- 
Btnicture. AVc have seen him, for years and ^cars before the din of 
W'lir coniineneed, cultivating Torrens as his authority for the details of 
jiiilitiiry training, and Wellington's despatches as his text-book for military 
practice. Here we fmd the key to nis subseijnently brilliant career — 
a career unchecked, from first to last, by one single reverse, and crowned 
at last by placing in the British power that very Caubul wliieh but a 
short time before had been the scene where the I'cputalion of our arms 
had lo.st its long established prestige. In his ordinary intercourse with 
Anglo-Indian society, in which every word is weighed, and not always 
interpreted advantageously, the General was usually reserved, but be was 
singularly conuuunicative to bis childixm, because he knew that reliance 
might be placed in tlieir discreliou aud affection. From his letters te 
them wc gather innumerable proofs of the warmth of his heart and the 
simplicity of his nature — his scorn of chicanery— his detestation of dupli- 
city— his lively appreciation of kindness. Never inflated b^ a sense of his 
owu worth, be received the attentions of others with an air of surprise, 
and rendered grateful thanks for the homage he had earned. “ What 
have I done,” he often exclaimod, “ to be so kindly treated !” lie had 
done much, but he did not know it. At the head of every regiment with 
which he had served, he had enforced the performance of duty, because he 
considered the obligations of the soldier to the State ‘sacred and impera- 
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tire. Himself an abstract and impersonation of “ duty,” he was intole- 
rant of its neglect in others ; and he demonstrated in the admirable disci- 
pline and harmonious state in which he left each successire regiment (some 
of which he had been expressly deputed to restore to order), that the 
Strict observance of his system ultimately brought its own reward. That 
no undue severity — none of the torture of martinetism — no frivolous inter- 
ference with trifles — nothing, in short, but a close attention to rerfmental 
economy and parade steadinesB — marked his rule, is clear, from the great 
regard with which he inspired all who had the go^ fortune to be com- 
manded by him. The conduct of the 38th Regiment, N. I., after the death 
of Mrs. Nott, at Delhi, and the departure of the General (then Colonel) for 
Affghanistan, evinced the lasting respect and regret of the oflicers and 
men of the corps. While at Delhi, the 16th N. I. — another corps which 
Nott had commanded — were cantoned at the station ; and to show hotv 
deeply they valued the recollection of his excellent government of the 
•egiment, the Native ofliicers used to call upon him in a body, and were 
received in the dining-hall, where they laughed and chatted without re- 
straint. The sepoys of the 1 6th, most of whom had been recruited by 
Nott (who was always particular about the caste, height, and ap- 
pearance of his men), continually made poojahs (religious ceremonials), 
and offered up prayers for his return to the regiment. How the 
4l8t foot esteemea the General who led them from Candahar to India 
has been set forth in the description of his last hours. No severe Com- 
mander could thus have won the love of his subordinates. By his officers, 
Nott was sometimes deemed cold and apathetic, because he was not pro- 
fuse of his commendations. They md not, in this conjecture, render 
justice to his exalted motives. It was an axiom with Nott that in the 
utmost devotion of his service an officer only did his dut^ to the Govern- 
ment, and as the fulfilment of duty was the proper acquittance of the pay 
received and the honours bestowed, thanks and commendations were a 
superfluity in the compact. Nevertheless, when he considered the occasion 
to call for an expression of approbation, he was not slow or niggard of his 
ftcknowlei^ients. We can count fifty names which received honourable 
mention in Nott’s de^atches and orders — Wymer, Sanders, Anderson, 
Scott, Ripley, Stacey, M’Laren, llibbert, Polwhele, Chamberlain, White, 
&c., are coses in point. 

In the exercise of all the duties of private life no man was more exem- 
plary than General Nott. The pure tenets of Christianity formed the bf^ 
of ail his actions, but his religion was always unobtrusive. His charity 
was boundless —no better proof of it con be given than his instructions ta 
his daughters to follow his example in society, and pay the greatest atten- 
tion to those, if worthy, who were the most n^lected by others. Children 
loved him — the poor followed him with their prayers. The rude Affghans, 
who abhorred the Christian abstractedly, reverenced the just and sunple- 
minded soldier, who, at the head of 10,000 men, held their provinces in 
subjection. He was a just man in all his dealings, but he ever tempered 

i 'ustice with mercy. He loved truth for its own sake, and he held 
lonour to be “ above life.” With him it was, in very truth, 

“ The noble mind’s distingoishiog perfection, 

That aids and streogthens virtue where it meets her.” 

His occasionally strong and bitter denunciations of the political and 
military authorities who misdirected the affairs of the British in Affgha- 
nistan, were not the eflTusions of a warm or angry temper, but the over- 

0 O 
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flowing* of & heart which recoiled from the oppressions, follies, and 
dangers which marked the whole course of their policj, and the injustice 
tohis own branch of the service of which they were the freouent authors. 
In long after-years the descendants of the (Jeneral will cheri^ his mem(^ 
for his many noble public acts, and his private worth, and in British 
Itfilitary Annals he will live for ever as one of the beat and finest specimena 
ever produced of Th* ConpaiCT’s Oiticeb. 

Vaiete et Plaudite. We take leave of Mr. Stocqueler’s book 
with a few more words of sincere commendation. It is the 
biography of a fine soldier, written in a fine soldierly spirit. 
We have freely expressed our opinions of certain passages 
which, in our estimation, greatly deface the volumes before 
us, and throw some veiy unpleasant spots upon the fair sur- 
fece of Nott’s character. But even with these abatements, 
the book is a pleasant one, and the character is one to be 
admired. It must never be forgotten either, that, as Mr. Kayo 
has justly said, Mott was an ill-used man ; — he was ill-used by 
Sir John Keane, by Sir William Macnaghten, and by Lord 
Auckland On the retirement of Sir Willoughby Cotton, Nott 
should have been appointed to the Chief Command of the army 
in Affghanistan. Instead of this, he was kept in the back- 
ground He chafed under this restraint ; he would not remain 
there ; and in spite of every effort to keep him down, he assert* 
^ the true dignity of his character, and made for himself a 
CTeat reputatioa He had his faults — who has not ? They were 
toults of temper ; but Mr. Stocqueler truly says that there was no- 
thing mean or sordid about liim ; and it is pleasant to see how, 
beneath all his outside ruggedness and asperity, pulsed the 
warm human heart — how his affections remained strong and 
fresh to the last— and how his memory is now veneratid by 
Ilia children. 
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At page 225 of tlie Calcutta Revkw, No. XLTII a document 
is referred to as Appendix No. I. It was accidentalJy omitted in 
tliat Number, and is now inserted. The document is an abstract 
of a paper, by an officer of the 66tli N. I., written during the 
first week of February, 1850, and published by me at the time, 
to allay public alarm. The three passages, marked in brackets, 
are by CoL Bradford, and were written in February last, 
when I sent the paper to him, in half maigin, with a request 
t^iat ho would correct any inaccuracies. 

H. M. Laueenck. 

On the evening of the 31st January, it was reported to 
Lieut Ross, in charge of the Grenadier Company of the 66th 
Regiment N. L, in the presence of the Commanding Officer, 
Major Troup, by the Pay Havildar of the Company, that the 
men of the Grenadier Company were murmuring that no extra 
allowance had been drawn for them in the Anstracts, which 
were on the point of being sent in. Lieut Koss addressed liia 
Company tlio following morning, and upon asking them 
whether their demand was for the Scinde Batta, was answered 
in the affirmative. Four men were allowed to appear before the 
Commanding Officer the next morning, upon which Companies 
2, 8 and Light also, expressed a wish to be heard, and 
were allowed to send four men each to represent them. 
These men appeared before Major Troup on the Ist Febru- 
ary, and through Purson Sing, of Grenaciier Company, stated 
their complaint Major Troup answered, and explained the 
-the order, upon which Purson Sing remarked, “ But your 
' enemies are not all conquered yet ; GoJab Singh is not yet 
* subdued, should you bo obliged to fight againt him, will you 
‘ hold out hopes of our receiving the same pay as those who 
' fought before ?” To this Major Troup replied that he had 
no doubt Government would (lo what was proper, and the men 
went to their Lines in good humour. On the evening of this 
day (February 1st) the Regiment paraded to hoar G. O. C. 
in C. read and explained. After parade it was reported 
to Lieut Carter, in charge of No. 7, that the men refused to 
take otf their accoutrements till they had spoken to him. He 
went to them and desired one man to speak for all One man 
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said “ we wish to cut our names, our bellies are not filled.'* 
Lieut Carter asked whether this man expressed tl^e wish of 
the whole Company. All, with the exception of the Native 
Commissioned and Non-Commissioned Officers, replied “ yes,” 
four men were then selected to appear before the Major the 
following day, and the Conmany broke off quietly. The next 
morning (February 2nd) Lieutenant Carter reported that the 
four men selected from No. 7 had told him that the men had 
changed their minds and wouft wait Major Troup knowing 
that the men were well aware of the arrival and intended de- 
parture of the 1st Li^ht Cavalry, placed little confidence in 
this change of intention, and at this time it was reported 
to him by Lieutenant Ross, that his Company (the Grena- 
diers), Jiad gone to the arm rack, assumed their belts and side- 
arms without leave, and upon the arrival of the Subadar, and 
his ordering the men to take them off, they refused to do 
BO, till they had seen Lieutenant Ross. Upon this Major I’roup 
went and reported to Lieut. Colonel Bradford, C. B., command- 
ing 1st Light Cavalry, and the following measures were am-eed 
upon. It was resolved to relieve the 66th N. I. from charge 
or the Fort {and after seeing the state of the regiment, I con* 
eidered such a decided neceasary.^ To eflect this a squa- 
dron of the 1st Cavalry dismounted, with loaded carbines, was 
told off with its officers, and ordered to hold itself in imme- 
diate readiness. Colonel Bradford then proceeded into the 
Fort with Major Troup, to observe the temper of the men on 
a parade ordered for the ^rpose. The regiment was formed in 
close column, and Major Troup, after addressing them suitably, 
called out the man who had been sentry over the arms 
of the Grenadier Company, when that Company armed itself^ 
and desired him to state who had been most forward in the 
business. At first he pleaded ignorance, but being vehement- 
ly urged, named Mirza Khyroola Beg, who being questioned, 
strenuously denied the charge. All tne native Commissioned 
and Non-Commissioned Officers of the Company denied having 
been present The Subadar was known to have been in the 
hospital, but the Jemadar, Gunga Singh, was present, and Havil- 
dar Bashut Singh, and Lance Naick Summer Khan came for- 
ward and told Major Troup that they had both reporte<l to 
him at different times, and he had told them to report to the 
Subadar and taken no further notica The Jemadar being sent 
for, at first denied, but being confronted with the two men, 
had nothing to say for himself. Major Troup then ordered 
the Jemadar into arrest, and Sepoy Mirza Khyroola Beg into 
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confinement. Upon this order being carried into execution, 
a half suppressed shout of disapprobation arose, principally 
fron^the rear wing and the reverse flanks of Companies, and 
a slight movement, as though for a rescue, was observed. By 
Major Troup’s orders, however, the regiment instantly halted 
and remained steady, and at this juncture Colonel Bradford 
despatched one of his Officers to order up the squadron, and 
himself followed to meet it On his way he found the guard at 
the outer gate (composed of sepiys of the 66th Native Infantry) 
with fixed bayonets, in a state of great excitement, declarinf'* 
that the Cavalry should not enter. Passing through he found 
the squadron just outside the barrier gate, being detained 
there by the Officer of the Guard, who said that he had no or- 
ders to admit the Cavalry, Accordingly, the sentries, aided by 
some of the guard, were engaged in closing tlio pite. Mean- 
while one leaf of the outer gate was closed, and the other held 
partly open by the guard. The order for the admission of the 
Cavalry from Major Troup speedily arrived, but the sepoys still 
in resistance to Colonel Bradford and tlieir own officers, tumultu- 
ously opposed the entrance of the squadron. At this time the 
Fort Adjutant, Captain Macdonald, arrived, and upon his 
peremptory order [followed by a blow of hia sword to a man 
hesitated] both the barrier and the outer gate were thrown 
open, and the squadron passed in rapidly. Colonel Bradford 
then ordered the guard to pile arms, wnich they refused to 
do, until the squadron was drawn up opposite to them with 
loaded carbines. During this time Major I’roup kept his regi- 
ment in close column ; and continued to address them so as 
to give the Cavalry time. When he heard that the squadron 
was in possession of the Barrier gate, he gave the word “ Pile 
Arms,” which, after a slight hesitation, was obeyed. He then 
ordered the column to tile out to the left, adding to the officers 
in English, “ you underetand, through the gates, left wheel/' 
Tlie men marched olf with their officers in perfect order. Major 
Troup detained the band and drummers, and with their assistance 
closed the inner gate directly the regiment had passed out 
They passed out as the guard at the outer gate had piled arms, 
and all marched out together. A desire to possess themselves of 
the arms of the guard was manifested in the rear of the column, 
but this was prevented by their officers. Colonel Bradford now 
placed two hundred of his dismounted troopers in charge of the 
Fort, and they assiste^l the small detachment of Native Artillery 
men to bring down two field pieces to bear upon the gate way, 
and he sent out orders to two Company’s of fl. M.’s 32nd and 
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to the body guard, both encamped nine miles off [to hasten on]. 
Tlie Cavalry arrived within two hours, and the Europeans 
shortly after. The two Companies of H. M. s 3 2nd were placed 
in the Fort. The 66th N. L were ordered to bivouac ouPside 
the Fort, and were prevented from escaping by the body 
gaard and 17th Irregular Cavalry, under Captain Bobbins. 
Parties of the 3rd Punjab Cavalry under Captain Prendergast 
patrolled all night 

It may be observed that jjlie 66th N. 1. had had the 
order regarding the Scinde allowance explained to them 
before crossing the Frontier, and had frequently discussed it 
with apparent good humour. [Before the baggage of the 66^/i 
was alloived to he removed from the Fort, all tlie correspcmdence 
of tJi,e sqjoya waa taken q^oaaeaaion of by Major Troup' and 
my self]. 
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Puhlw Works in India; ikeir importance, with suggestions for 
their extension and improvement. JBy Lieut.-Colonel A. Cotton^ 
Chief Engineer, Madras, W. N. Allen and Co. l4>ndon. 

An advertisement prefixed this anassuming-looking little 
volume, tells us that it was not either prepared, or intended for 
the press by its author ; but that friends in England to whom 
the MS. was sent, struck by the vigour of its reasoning, its origi- 
nality of thought, and its application to the spirit of the times, 
had resolved, of their own motion, to give it publicity. What- 
ever the writer may think of a decision,* which the present shape 
of the work may well make us suppose to have been unexpected, 
the Indian public cannot do otherwise than feel grateful for a most 
valuable contribution to the understanding of a subject, vitally im- 
portant at all times, but more especially now, that gigantic Railways, 
intersecting the country by various lines, are about to be spread 
over the face of the whole Indian Continent. 

It is our decided conviction, that may readers of Col. Cotton's 
work will share our own belief, that had its publication taken place 
five years ago, or had the author's MS. found its way to Barrack- 
pore or Cannon Row, instead of to a printing press in Leadenhall 
Street, the deservedly admired state papers, by one of the finest 
writers of the day, which have rendered the subject of Indian 
Railways so popular and attractive, would never have appeared in 
their present garb ; nor would those undertakings themselves have 
been exclusively fostered, to the neglect of other means of im- 
provement, far more comprehensive in their scope and action, more 
rapid of attainment, better adapted to India and her wants, aud more 
economical in execution, and more productive in final results, which 
the Chief Engineer of Madras, (intimately acquainted with both the 
subject and the country) has most ably, luminously, and practi- 
cally sketched out in this powerful treatise. 

This startling as.sertion is more likely to amuse and repel, than 
to attract readers to judge for themselves ; and we admit that to 
endeavour to detract from the importance or expediency, or even 
the necessity of Railroads in the present day is 

" Like feather bed ’gainst castle wall,’' 

or any other useless and hopeless enterprise. But the many are 
not uli|ayB right, and we imagine no one will be bold enough to 

* Since this was written, we have received k copy of a revised edition, published 
by the author bimself at Madras.— £n. 
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say tliat tliere has erer yet been an instance of RailTrays being even 
attempted, far less of their succeeding, under circumstances similar 
to those of India, whether for the length of lines, the absence of 
manufactured goods, or the sparseness of the population. 

But in truth, we are diverging from our sulyect, which is by 
no means to cavil at Kailroads, to which, in common with all others, 
we heartily wish every success; but rather to dispassionately 
consider what remedial treatment India calls for at tJjis moment. 
It is to the candid consideration of this question, that Col. Cotton 
has earnestly addressed himself in the volume before us ; and we 
think he has conclusively shewn that the country cannot afford 
to wait until Railroads are made, nor 8ui)poit them after they are 
constructed, until by other quicker and clieapcr means of improve- 
ment, she has risen much higher in the scale of wealth and civiliza- 
tion than slie now is. 

It would require the full limit of one of our usual articles to give 
even a condensed summary of this volume, abounding as it does in 
original thought, novel investigation, and conclusive reasoning, ex- 
pressed, too, for the most part, in striking and racy, though simple 
language. We are not without hope that ere long we may he 
able to devote an article to the subject. For the present we shall 
conclude our brief notice by a few of the many extracts W'e have 
marked for quotation, and which, if we mistake not, will induce 
many to procure the work for themselves. 

“ Of tiic superficial way in which the question (of communica- 
‘ tion in India as a whole) has been considered hitherto, even 

* taking it in its narrowest view, and thinking only of the point, 

* whether a Railroad on a certain line will pay, we have a curious 
‘ instance in the Calcutta Railway. The traffic is there, and it is 

* proposed to construct the Railway, and calculations are given to 
‘ shew that such a traffic on such a Railway will pay such interest ; 

‘ but whetJier the Railway, when it is re^y, can carry the traffic, 

* has not been considered. The traffic is one and a half million tons a 
‘ year, or 5,000 tons a day, on an average of the whole line and of the 
‘ year ; which of course implies, that at the busy time of the year, and 

* near Calcutta, there will be at least 10,000 tons a day, besides 1,600 
^ passengers. Can a double Railway carry 10,000 tons a day, besides 

* 1,600 passengers ? The busiest passenger Railroad in England only 
‘ carries 700 tons a day, on an average, according to Lardner, or one- 
‘ seventh of the quantity upon which these calculations are based. 

* We have no data as to what amount of goods a Railway worked at 

* high speed for passengers can carry, but we know certainly that it 
‘ could not carry 10,000 tons of goods a day ; so that, when the road 
‘ is finished, either only a small part of the goods can be carried, or 
‘ additional rails must be laid, or it must be worked at one speed for 

* all, both goods and passengers, and that a very low one ; any of 
‘ which exp^ients, however, entirely overthrowing the calculations 
‘ of profit.” C And again .* — It is not surprising that this 
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* ^sential, fundamental point of the necessity of a great diminution 
‘ of the cost of traffic should have been treated as of no consequence 
‘ by the engineers and others concerned in projecting the great RjiiU 

* ways. Their views were naturally contracted to this comparatively 
^ insignificant part of the subject, viz., will such a Railway pay to tiie 

* shareholders ? But that it should have been so lost sight of by the 

* public and the authorities is, indeed, surprising. The question for 
‘ the GSevernment to consider is, what does the country re^ly require 

* in the way of transit, and by what means can the greater advantage 
‘ be obtained for tlie whole community ? The interest of the share- 

* holders in a line of Railroad, and that of the community, may be 
‘ diametrically opposed. If a Railway on an important line is con- 
‘ structed on so expensive a plan, as to require a high rate of charge 

to enable it to pay a good interest, an irreparable evil will have been 
‘ done. The whole power of an influential body, influential and 
‘ powerful just in proportion to the amount of capital expended, will 
‘ be brougiit to bear on that line, not to secure cheap transit, but to 
‘ prevent cheap transit ever being obtained on it. 

“ If the proprietors of the Bengal Railway, for instance, charge, 

' as is proposed in the pamphlets. It/, per ton per mile, there seems 
‘ no hope that that line will be ever favoured with a cheaper com- 
‘ munication than it has at present by the river. While other parts 

* of the country were favoured with this most essential advantage, 

‘ probably no power ctJuld be found that would be sufficient to pre- 
‘ vent this, the most important line by far in all India, from being 
‘ sealed up against the use of any means by which cheap carriage 
‘ could be obtained. Of the various means that could be used for 
‘ this purpose, and there are several (for I am certoin that oji that 
‘ Hue, transit could bo carried on at the rate of one pice per ton 
' per mile as well ns on the Migsissapi^ there would be no pro- 
‘ Lability of any being adopted while the owners of the four 
‘ millions sterling invested in tJio Railway, felt that the whole of 
‘ their property dei>cnded upon their successfully resisting all im- 
‘ provements. 

“Happily, the matter is very far indeed from being its stated 
‘ in the Railway pamphlets ; even with ail its present hnperfec- 
‘ tions, the river transit will provide for the conveyance of goods 
‘ at a much lower rate thou J<i. per ton per mile. But of 
‘ tin R III way accomplishing the main object, that of materially 
^ reducing the charge, I see no prospect ; so that certainly, at 
‘ present, the probability is that, whatever may be effected else- 
‘ where, no material improvements will take place in the rates that 

* will be charged on this most im^mitant line, which ought to be the 
‘ line of greatest traffic in the world. 

“ But what means can b<; found that will really relieve the country 
‘ from this intolerable burden of the cost of transit, supposing it at 
‘ this moment amounts to 15 millions u year in actual payments, be> 

‘ sides the loss of as much more from the ability to move ten times 
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* the quantity in those things which will not bear the preseht 
‘ chargee ? Is the case really hopeless ! Have we no aUernative 

* bat to lay out a lakh of mpees a mile, or 200 millions sterling on the 
‘ 20,000 miles of main line required, and then to be shut up to pay- 
‘ ing for ever nearly as much as we do now ? Hopeless, inde^, 
‘ would be the state of India if this were the real state of the case. 
^ But nothing can be further from the fact. On almost every line 

* in India, the cost can be reduced to one-fifth or one-tenth of what is 
' contemplated by the great Railways.” C Pogc 83. J 

On the prevailing hallucination that the prosperity of India de- 
pends upon the system adopted for collecting the land revenue, Col. 
Cotton has the following, amongst many other pithy and pertinent 
observations : — 

“ Certainly, without any ezaggeration, the most astonishing thing 

* in the history of our rule in India is, that such innumerable volumes 

* should have been written by thousands of the ablest men in the ser- 
‘ vice on the mode of collecting the land revenue, while the question 
‘ of a thousand times more importance, how to enable the people to 

* pay it, was literally never touched upon ; and yet even the ques- 

* tion of the amount of taxation was utterly insignificant in com- 

* parison with that. While we have been labouring for a hundred 
' years to discover how to get twenty lakhs out of a district which is 

* not able to pay it, not the least thought has been bestowed on the 

* hundreds of lakhs it was losing from the enormous cost of transit, 
‘ which swallowed up all the value of the ryots* produce, if they 
‘ raised it. The roads are not the only Public Works that are 
‘ wanted ; irrigation also is in this country of the very first impor- 
' tance ; but no irrigation will bring the country to a state of great 
‘ prosperity without the means of conveying produce to a market ; 

* and cheap communications will have an immense effect, even in 
‘ enabling one part of the country to help another in the matter of 

* food, if local rains fail.” 

“ But our present inquiry is about communications only. This is 

* not a question whether a Railroad will pay on a certain line of 
‘ 100 or 1,000 miles j the question is, what is the importance of 

* providing all India with communications, and the best mode of 

* doing so, considering all the circumstances that affect the case ? 

* Till the subject is taken up on this ground, nothing effectual will 
' be done. Any particular lines improved will be just as likely to 

* hinder as to help the great work. It is certain, that up to the 
‘ commencement of the Railroads, the individual works undertaken 
' in this Presidency, were the main hindrances to a system of 
‘ communications. Instead of learning from the mistakes that were 
' made how to set about this important work in future, we have only 
^ concluded to do nothing. And for the last four years, since the 

* Railroads have commenced, they have completely blinded the 

* Government and others. They have effectually prevented any real 
‘ attempt to -open Indio. While milli ons of words and lakhs of 
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* Siip6es have been expended on a few miles of road in two corners 
‘ of the country, the whole of India has been lying untouched in the 

* same miserable and disgraceful state as before. Had not this ill- 
‘ considered expenditure been going on, perhaps the Government or 
‘ the English public might have employed their time in commencing 

* upon n real and general prqject for giving all India cheap comma - 
‘ nications.” (Poge 10 J “These be grave wants" indeed, and would 
that we were able to gainsay them ! and again : — 

“ Thousands want to lend money at four per cent., thousands of 
‘ Europeans and natives want employment as Superintendents of 

* work, &c. ; thousands of iron manufacturers and others in England 

* want a sale for their goods ; lakhs of people in India want employ - 
‘ raent as labourers and artificers ; millions of ryots want water for mil- 
‘ lions of acres ; tens of thousands of miles of communication, and the 

* means of carrying produce, need to be constructed, and thus millions 

* might be expended so as to yield ten, twenty, or fifty times the 

* interest paid for them. Every thing is ready except one thing. 

‘ But, there is indeed a difficulty, the difficulty which has kept India 

* immersed in ignorance and poverty from the day we commenced 
‘ our rule, up to this day. It is this, that Englishmen, instead of 
‘ coming to India to teach the natives the things which make us 
‘ what we are, sit down to learn of the natives the things that make 
‘ them what they are. How wonderful it is that the man, who, if lie 
‘ were in England, would be certainly engaged in furthering every 
‘ thing in which England glories, should in India occupy himself 
‘ from morning to night with this notable subject — the settlement 

* of the land revenue of his district. He sees, for instance, that his 
‘ district is paying ten or twenty lakhs a year for the transit of goods, 

* and that it cannot, find a sale for what it produces for want of the 
‘ means of sending it to places where saleable ; and yet he is com- 

* pletely at a loss as to what can be done to relieve and improve it. 

* He turns again to the “settlement,’* and tries once more what ho 

* knows has been tried a thousand times before in vain, how to 
‘ make a district, steeped in poverty, pay additional revenue without 
‘ increasing its resources. Ho sees and hears of capital employed 

* in almost every kind of Public Works, yielding fifty or hundred per 
‘ cent. ; he sees that his own district, in producing certain articles 
‘ of food, clothing, ^kc., pays double or treble what they could be 

* procured for from another part of the country, if there were but 

* cheap transit ; whilst other districts are wanting, and paying double 
‘ or ti’cble for things which could be got far more cheaply from his own 

* district ; and yet he cannot think of any thing to enrich bis district, 

‘ except giving a little more time to the “ settlement,” or reading a few 

* more thousand sheets of paper on that everlasting subject. Here 

* then is the real, and the sole difficulty. To remove it, one word 
‘ from our rulers U all that is required ; every thing else is ready, 
< and has long been ready. Let them only open a loan for twenty 

* millions to begin with, order the expenditure of three ‘lakhs a year 
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in every district, purchase a million tons of rails and such other 

* things as can be got at once for money, and will help towards the im* 
Vprovement of the resources of the country, and the whole difficulty 
‘ is got over. This might be done to-morrow ; nothing is required 
‘ but that what has been so well done by the Governor- General 

* about the Telegrai)h, be applied to every thing else of this kind, 

* that is to say, let it be done." ( Page 47.^ 

On both the facility and wbdom of vigorously pushing forward 
public works, our author is no less eloquent and forcible, and with 
two short quotations on tliis head, we conclude our hasty and im- 
perfect notice. 

That money is forthcoming for public works is proved from the 

* fact, that on the 30th April, 1852, according to the accounts sub- 
‘ mitted to Parliament, there was no less a sum than thirteen and 
‘ a half crores, upwards of thirteen millions, lying in tho different 

* treasuries unemployed, and the Government of India was urged to 

‘ surplus to the liquidation of debt. 

“ It thus appears after all, that not only is it in the power of 
‘ Government to obtain money for the purpose of throwing open 
‘ India, and relieving it from an annual expense of several millions 

* sterling, which is now actually incurred in the conveyance of goods 
‘ across tlie unimproved face of the country ; but that, even sup- 

* posing that no better system of management could be arranged than 

* one which requires the enormous sum of seventy-two millions eter- 

* hng to be always in hand to meet current expenses, there are six 

* millions sterling now actually lying totally useless in the treasuries, 
‘ quite sufficient to give 20,000 miles of transit, at a rate certainly 
‘ not exceeding one-tenth of what it is at present. Ts it wise, then, 
‘ to return money borrowed at four and five per cqnt., when, by cm- 
‘ ploying it, you may obtain returns from twenty-five to seventy- 
‘ five ?” 

“ Wc are quite alive to the fact, that England without her Public 
‘ Works, machinery, roads, canals, railways, porta, steam and water 
‘ power, and all those other appliances which enable the human 
‘ power of the community to accomplish so much, could not pay a 
‘ revenue of fifty millions ; and yet we refuse to believe that tho 
' same causes will produce the same results iii India, although we 
‘ have instances of common roads, of canals, of irrigation works 
‘ &c., before us, which produce an annual relief to the country of 

* more than cent, per cent, upon the outlay ; and os money enough 
‘ cun be obtained at five per cent, to make every sort of improvc- 
‘ ment in India, the practicability of executing these essential works 

* is undeniable.” (Page 23.^ And again, “ a million of people in Berar 

* are paying annually 200 or 300 lakhs a year for rice, which they 
‘ grow themselves, while they could obtain it from Rajamundry for 
‘ fifty or seventy lakhs, if tlie Godavery navigation were opened ; 

‘ no wonder they cannot bear the burthen of their taxes when they 

* have to bear this load of 150 or ‘iOO lakhs unnecessarily'. If they 
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‘ could get their food so chenp from Rajumundry, they might eni- 

* ploy their labourers in growing cotton for Manchester. And so 

* also with respect to the sums actually paid for ti'ansit. The city 

* of Madras, for instance, pays at least twelve lakhs a year for the carri- 
‘ age of firewood, &c,, or i>erhap3 even twenty lakhs, nineteen-twen- 
‘ of which might be saved by improved communications. With 
‘ this load, equivalent to two or three rupees a head, more than ten 

* times as much as their share of thodnterost on the Indian debt, no 
‘ wonder that they are not able to bear the load of their toxcrt, 

* light as they really arc. 

“ If we take the whole loss to India from want of communica- 
‘ cations at only twcnty^five millions sterling, it is twelve times 
‘ ns great a burthen as tlie interest ot her whole debt. JIow is 
‘ it that there arc such endless discussions about relieving her from 

* tliat debt, and not one word about getting rid of a load in com- 

* parison with wliich the debt is tri/llng ? How much easier will 
‘ it be to increase its strength, so that the debt shall be scarcely 
‘ any burthen to India, than to ged rid of the debt ; and how much 
‘ better to have a country in health and strength, with a light load 
‘ to carry, than a miserahle, sickly, and starved one, though witli- 
‘ out a load, even sujiposing it were possible to get rid of tlie bur- 

* then, which it certainly is not, excepting by this one means of 
‘ Public Works, India iias been dealt with as an ignorant doctor 

* would treat his patient, who persisted in physicking him to cure 

* him of some complaint connected with the unwholesome state of 

* Ids room, j^nd so only reduced liis strength more and more, while 
‘ if he would give him a change of air, his system W'ould giitlier 
‘ strength to throw otf the disease of itself. India requires somc- 
‘ thing to invigorate the system ; it wants to have the light and air 
‘ let into it by means of communications. If this were tried, it could 
‘ soon throw off its present debt, 

“ Whether England is to be dependent on America alone for 

* cotton and cheap bread, or whetlier it is to have two strings to its 
‘ bow, two customers for its custom, is the que.stion. India can 
‘ supply it fuliy, abundantly, cheaply, with its two essentials, flour 
‘ and cotton, and nothing whatever prevents its doing so but the 
‘ want of Public Works. If only the country is by means of irriga- 
‘ tion supplied abundantly and cheaply with food, and by means of 
‘ communications, its produce can be cheaply conveyed to the coast, 

‘ Manchester is safe ; its supply with the two things u])on which its 

* very existence depends cannot fail. But while three-fourths of the 
‘ people in India are raising food, and on eighth are carrying tlieir 
‘ produce over the unimproved face of the country at a cost that 
‘ would instantly paralyze [England, if it were siibjected to such an 

* incubus, this magnificent appendage to England must be compara- 
‘ lively thrown away upon her, and the prodigious, tiie incalculable 
< stimulus that it might give to her manufacturing and general pros* 

‘ perity must be in a great measure lost” (Vage 30. J 
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We take leave of Col. Cotton for the present, not without hope of 
being able to return to him and do him more justice that we have 
now been able to do. In the mean time we recommend all who are 
interested in the welfare of India to ponder well the statements and 
arguments contained In this volume. 


The Indian Annah of Medical Science, or Half Yearly Journal 
of Practical Medcine and Surgery. Nos, I. and ll. H, C. 
Lepage and Co. Calcutta and London. 

Certain able and accomplished medical men, resident in Calcutta, 
taking for their motto, the remark of Lord Bacon, I hold every 
‘ man a debtor to his profession, from the which as men of course 
* doe sceke to receive countenance and profit, so ouglit they of duty 
‘ to endeavour themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and 
‘ ornament thereunto have well filled the hiatus left by the loss 
of the late Dr. Edlin’s Medical Journal, and have started the 
pei iodi<ral, whoso title we have placed at the head of this notice ; 
presenting the professional and general public with an amount of 
interesting, important, and useful matter seldom provided in any 
two numbers of any journal. The conductors, probably, have 
good and suflicient reasons for adopting, os they have done, so 
bulky a form, and for publishing their Journal but once in six 
months : hut we should have thought that half the quantity, pub- 
lished quarterly, would have better met the wants and wishes of 
tlieir readers. It is not our province, even if we had the ability 
and the temerity so to do, to criticise the professional matter con- 
tained in the well digested, carefully printed, and neatly got up 
pages before us ; but we presume to furnish our readers with a 
few extracts fjom, and comments on some of the many interesting 
papers that this Number contains, in the belief that we shall render 
tficm a service, by showing them how earnest and serious in 
their endeavours to record their experiences, and in their efforts 
to ameliorate human suffering, are many of the Bengal Medical 

The Editors, in a notice, invito their brethren to contribute all 
they have seen and learnt with respect to that dire scourge of tro- 
pic clitnes, Dysentery, in order that they may be able, in their next 
Number, to furnish a full report on that very serious affliction ; and 
they state their intention of reporting regularly, every half year, 
on some one or other of the more important eastern diseases, 

The first article is a careful translation by Dr. Cantor, of a very 
able and elaborate paper on Tropical Dysentery, by the Dutch 
I’hysician Dr. P. Bleekef, who has brought to le.ir on t^he patho- 
logy of this very important subject, an amount of careful mves- 
tigntion and minute observation very rarely equalled. 
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The second article is a full return of operations on the eye during 
the years '48, *49, *50 and *51, drawn up by Dr, Martin, the Calcutta 
Opthalmic Surgeon. In this paper. Dr. M. enters minutely into all 
the varieties of the various operations, giving the numbers cured, 
relieved, &c., and from his Tables the operation for cataract by 
depression,*’ appears in Bengal to have been far more satisfactory 
and successful than that by extraction,’* the one much preferred 
in ^Europe. 

Tiie next article is a set of notes, and a full report on the treat- 
ment of that serious affection “ Tetanus,*’ in which “ Locked -Jaw” 
and fearful Cramps and Spasms constitute only a portion of the un- 
fortunate patient’s sufferings. These interesting notes are drawn up 
by that able physician Dr. J. Jackson. 

The fourth paper in TAe Annals, is one possessing much of 
interest to the general reader ; consisting, as it does, of Medical 
Notes on a people, many of whom have lately become our fellow 
subjects, namely, the Burmese. Dr, Waring writes in an agree- 
able and amusing strain : shows by Tables, that the Burmese 
females do not reach womanhood at all earlier than European 
women do ; and that they do not fade and grow old anything like so 
early as the women of Hindostan do. His description of a Bur- 
man lady’s lying in, should be told in his own words. — “ The 

* customs of the Burmese at confinements, are not uninteresting, 

‘ either in a medical or general point of view. The word in the 
‘ Burmese language denoting ‘ to be confined,’ translated literally, 

* signifies ‘ to be roasted,* and no word could have been chosen to 

* convey a clearer idea of the proceedings on these occasions. At 

* the expiration of the seventh month of pregnancy, one hundred 

* large sticks or logs are purchased in anticipation of the event, and 

* directly the woman is seized with labour pains, a huge fire is light- 

* ed on a small moveable platform, which is ready for the occasion, 

* and is placed close to the left side of the woman : the heat given 

* out by tliis pile of blazing wood is intense, and tbe room is not 
‘ rendered cooler, or the atmosphere more agreeable, by every window 

* being religiously closed, and by being crowded with all the woman ’• 

* relatives and friends, male and female. If the patient’s family be 

* sufficiently rich, the attendance of a Bhoodist Brahmin is secured, 

* who places himself at the woman's head, and remains during 
‘ the whole labour, in order to ward off the approach of evil 

* spirits. An old woman generally acts as accoucheur ; if every 

* thing goes on right, no one interferes, nature being allowed to have 

* its sway uninterruptedly ; but if the labour exceeds an ordinary 

* period, a few of the most powerful male relatives are ealleid upon 

* to make violent pressure on the abdomen, from above downwards, 

* with the view of pushing the child out. 

* » « * « • • 

“ Every Burmese woman swears by the efficacy of this measure 

* and ascribes it solely to the pressure employed. During the whole 

b 
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* process, the womaa is placed on her back, and is not dlowed to 

* tarn on either side. The umbilical cord is tied k T Anglais, and 
‘ divided by a see-saw motion with a piece of bamboo split up the 

* middle ; forming a most rude pair of scissors. This being accom- 
‘ pUshed, the fire is increased, and for seven days is kept up with 
‘ unabat^ vigour. 

And again : — “ I found my patient lying close to a huge fire, per- 

* haps within two feet of it, all the windows and doors closed, and the 

* heat in consequence was suffocating. The thermometer, placed in the 

* centre of the room, stood at 100 Fahrenheit. On the second morning 
‘ after her confinement, I found the patient’s face so much swollen and 
' puffed, that I could hardly recognize her, the skin was hot and dry, 

* pulse about 120°. The girl’s relatives assured me that this appearance 
‘ was nothing of consequence, that almost every Burmese woman pre- 

* sented a similar strange aspect after lying by the fire for the two or 
‘ three days, and that it would disappear altogether when the fire was 

* extinguished. On the fourth morning, the swelling still continuing, 

* I found the whole body covered with a red miliary eruption, which 

* gave rise to intense itching, but this I was likewise informed was very 

* common amongst the Burmese women, and was looked upon rather 
' as a favourable symptom. It ought not to be omitted that daily at 

* mid-day, the girl was supported to a corner of the apartment, and 
‘ hod several chatties (buckets) of warm water thrown over her 
‘ whole person, after which she was washed with a strong solution 
‘ of turnocric, which gave her a most strange appearance. This 

* state of things continued until the seventh day, when the windows 
‘ were opened, and the fire decreased ; and 1 own that I was not 
‘ a little surprised as well as pleased to find all the untoward 
‘ symptoms, the swelling of the body, the eruption, the hot dry skin, 

‘ the small rapid pulse, and the dyspnoea (from which she had 
‘ suffered considerably), greatly diminished, and in a few days she 
‘ was able to walk about, and resume her avocations as if nothing 
‘ Jind occurred ; The girl perfectly recovered.” 

As regards the age to which the juvenile Burmon draws suste- 
nance from the maternal font : he says : — 

“ Nothing is perhaps more calculated to excite surprise in the 
‘ mind of a newly arrived medical man in this town, than to wit- 
‘ ness the lengthened periods to which lactation is carried, with 
' apparent impunity, at least as far as the infant is concerned. No 
‘ certain period is fixed, the general rule being to suckle one child, 

* until the mother is several months advanced in pregnancy with 
‘ her next, hut even this rule is not strictly attended to. I have, 
‘ in more than one instance, seen two children, one a sturdy young 

* urchin of five or six years old, and the other an infant of as many 

* months, engaged in Rawing sustenance from the mother at the 
‘ same time. Three years is by no means an uncommon age at 
‘ which to wean a cWld, but instances have come under my notice, 

* of which notes were made at the time, in which lactation was 
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‘ prolonged to four years and six months, to five years, and to six 

* years respectively. The last mentioned varied the amusement of 
' sucking, by an occasional vrhifi* of a cigar I The prolonged lactation 

* does not appear to affect the child in any way ; a finer set of ehil- 

* dren cannot be seen, but it tells wonderfully upon the constitution 
‘ and outward appearance of the mother.” 

Pinched waists, and padded hips, bare bosoms and almost 
uncovered feet, and all their terrible effects, are not, it appears, 
peculiarities confined to European ladies, for Dr. W. tells us 
that “artificial deformities, however, arc every wliere met with ; 

‘ the slender waist of the EngUali lady, the small foot of the 
‘ Chinese, and the elongated septum nasi of the New Hollander, 

‘ have their representatives amongst the Burmese. The prin- 
‘ cipal artificial deformity of the women is flattened bosoms, in 

* order that their dress may sit properly across the chest. When a 
‘ girl arrives at the age of puberty, the mammm are doily pressed 
‘ downwards, and they soon lose their rotundity and assume a pendu- 
‘ lous form, which, according to English ideas, is far from becoming. 

‘ Another deformity which they cultivate (in common with the malo 

* part of the community,) is boring the lobes of the ears, and wearing 
‘ in the apertures a large round ornament of either wood, gloss, 

‘ or gold ; this, which is called a Na-douing, is often an inch in 
‘ diameter, and when of gold, it is often very heavy, weighing 
‘ from an ounce to two ounces. They begin to bora the holes in 
‘ the ear in early childhood, at first only a single straw is intro- 
‘ duced, subsequently, at intervals of a week or ten days, an extra 
‘ straw is added, until the aperture is sufficiently large to admit of a 
‘ dozen or two, when it is considered to have attained its proper size. 

‘ Tattooing is only practised by the men, and in tliera is confined to 

* a space extending from the waist (on a lino with the umbilicus) to 
‘ the knee. The devices are in some instances very good, and exe- 
‘ cuted with great skill. The men, whilst young, never allow the 
‘ hair to grow on the face, but pluck out the rudiments of beard and 
‘ moustache directly they make their appearance ; as a species of 
‘ compensation however, they allow the hair of the head to grow os 

long as it will, and when it has attained, which it often does, a 
‘ length of three, four, or even five feet, they bind it up very oare- 
‘ fully with their head dress.” 

The Burmese men and women would appear utterly to disregard 
the many examples set them, according to Shelley in his I^e*s 
Philosophy^ by fountains, rivers, winds, sunlight, moonbeams, &c., 
which, he says, all kiss and clasp one another ! For we are, alas I 
told that, “ the Barmans are one of the very few nations, who 
never kiss each other,” that they have no such agreeable and sensible 
practice, nor any word in their language to express its meaning, 
breathe its joys, or pourtray its sweets ; we leam, however, that they 
have** a somewhat analogous custom (?) in nose^rubbing substi- 
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tating the nose for the lips — ** they place it near the object of their 
affection, and take a prolonged sniff !” 

In speaking of Intermittent Fever, Dr. W. gives a Table at page 
108, showing the hoars at which the febrile paroxysm most usually 
occurs : and he notices the tendency that cases occurring in the same 
house have to assume identically the same peculiarities in their course. 

* Doctoring * 'twould seem, — is a flourishing calling rather, for we 
are tofd that “ the number of native doctors is immense, and the 
‘ Burmese, who are generally very fond of medicine, go wbout from 
‘ one doctor to another, paying a fee of from sixpence to a shilling, 

* and sometimes even more, for every consultation. When the patient 

* is in the opinion of the doctor about to die, he is recommended to 

* * call the English physician ;* if the patient then die, all the blame 
‘ is laid upon the em^oyment of foreign medicines, &c., if he re- 
‘ cover, all the credit is unblusbiogly ascribed to the remedies which 

* had been previously administered. The returns of the Civil Hos- 
‘ pital, however, clearly show that there is a great and daily in- 

* creasing confidence in European practice.’^ 

In Surgery, the native doctor is altogether at fault, and in sur- 

* gical cases the Burmese resort to English practice, most unhesi- 

* tatingly. The smallest operation, even the opening of an abscess, 
‘ fills them with wonder, and the operation of paracentesis abdominis, 
‘ which I performed on a native four or five times, gained for mo 
‘ the highest reputation, tlie most respectable inhabitants of the 
‘ place requesting as a favour to be allowed to be present. I have 
‘ never met with a people who, as a general rule, bear the pain of 
‘ operation with more patience, and less expression of feeling than 
‘ the Burmese.’ 

“ And the foe rules would appear on the whole, satisfactory, for 
‘ the law regarding the remuneration to doctors is laid down in the 
‘ Laws of Menoo, book iii., sect. 19. * Oh king ! if any one shall call 

* a doctor to prescribe for a sick person, and the doctor, for the sake 
‘ of the pay, or to relieve the sick person, shall administer medicine 
‘ to him ; or if the doctor is called to wash the patient’s head or 
‘ avert the evil influence of the stars, and slmll go where he is 

* called, and holding a small knife or stile for writing, shall only lay 

* hold of the bannisters or ascend the stairs, and if tlie sick man 
‘ before his arrival shall obtain relief, and on recovery shall ask, * Did 
‘ you use any charm ? Did you give me one of your pills ? Did you 

* wash my head T or avert the evil influence of the stars, and, in- 
‘ sensible to friendship, shall refrain from paying, if the doctor have 
‘ an affection for him, he may get off paying, but if not, he shall pay 
‘ five tickals of silver. If the patient wish to get ofi' the five dckals, 
‘ he shall be made to pay three tickals of silver. If a good doctor 

* reach the bannisters, stairs, or door, and a good pleader, though he 
‘ do not state the case, if he only put up the sleeves of his jacket or 
‘ ait down (preparatory to speaking) they shall be paid.* This is 
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' probablj the oldest law relating to the payment of doctors extant, 

* the Laws of Menoo being generally supposed to have been com- 
‘ piled centuries before our Christian era.” 

Next in order in iht Annah^ are Notes on Cholera, by Dr. 
J. Macpherson, in which details of some cases terminating in a very 
unusual manner, are given. 

Then follow some memoranda on the Fever common in Cabul, 
from 1839 to 18-12 : and at Ferozepore in 1844 and 1845, by Dr. 
George Rae, which will repay the professional reader’s perusal. 

Next comes an extract from a Superintending Surgeon’s Report, 
recommending strongly Dr. Mackinnon’s single large dose (30 gr.) 
of Quinine “ at the sweating stage,” in the treatment of Intermittent 
Fever. 

And tills is followed by the Annual Report of that famous institu- 
tion, the Madras lying-in hospital, for 1852. 

Next comes a Report of the removal of a large bony tumour, from 
the face of a young Brahmin, by Dr. Webb. This paper is illus- 
trated by a well executed coloured lithograph of the poor patient’s 
face, and of the knife employed in the operation. 

Dr. Fayrer then reports the particulars of a hip-joint ampu- 
tation in a Burmati, followed by lucked-jaw, and terminating fatally. 

Then follows an important paper by Dr.J. R. Bedford, on “ Smull- 
‘ pox, Vaccination and Inoculation in India.” Dr, H. enters very 
fully into the subject, shows that Inoculation with Small-pox virus is 
in common and general use in many parts of India, especially in 
lower Bengal, and he strongly recommends that the state be very 
careful to introduce Vaccination thoroughly, and to bo sure of the 
people’s full confidence in its efficacy, ere venturing to put down, by 
any legal enactment, the practice of Inoculation, lie says: — 

“If Government were called upon to enact a sanitary law for a 

* nation utterly unprotected by any prophylactic against Small-pox, 

* it is not to be doubted for a moment that Vaccination should 
‘ be selected to tlie utter exclusion of Inoculation ; but when, as it 
‘ will be seen hereafter, so very large a proportion of the population 
‘ is already protected by the latter, we may judiciously hesitate ere 
‘ such legislation be recommended.” 

Dr. B. gives us rather startling information, when he says at 
page 202. 

“ The mutual relations of Variola and Vaccinia are full of interest, 

‘ and deserve to be sedulously studied. Experience would seem to 
‘ shew that, if the system l»e occupied by either disease, the other 

* may be set up in it, and both pursue a modified course. 

“It is not a little remarkable that Dr, Gregory, who must be at 

* once conceded to have paid as much attention to the subject as 

* any living physician, should have enunciated an opinion, let, that 
‘ vaccination is a certain preventive of Sraall-pox up to the age of 
‘ puberty only ; and, 2nd, that after puberty, the liability to Small- 
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‘ pox is again developed in tjie constitution, a tendency which re- 
‘ vaccination is powerless to nullify, but which is only to be met 
‘ by Inoculation with Small-pox matter, an operation resulting in a 
‘ disease neither pustular nor vesicular, but popular, and distinct 
‘ from both Vaccinia and Variola, as innocent as the former, and per- 

* fectly protective for the remainder of life. 

“ This extraordinary proposition, so opposed to general medical 

* opinion, was unsupported by facts, although Dr. Gregory assured 
‘ his hearers, that experiments upon the subject had been made in 

* Italy, and that his own experience entirely supported it. Now, put- 

* ting all statistical argument on one side, it certainly appears 
‘ opposed to all physiological probability, that Vaccinia should 
‘ exercise a protective influence at one period of life and not at 

* another. It is of course quite possible that the changes undergone 

* at puberty may revolutionize the system, and thus the protective 
‘ power of vaccinia may be lost, but it is most diflicult to understand 
‘ that a constitution so renewed should be unsusceptible of fresh ap- 
‘ plication of the influence.” 

And at page 208 : — 

“ The value of Inoculation, under certain conditions, is well illus- 
‘ tratcd by the following extract from the New York Medical Times^ 

* reported in the Lancet of January 3, 1852. ‘ An interesting in- 

‘ stance of the value of Inoculation, under certain circumstances, has 

* just occurred among the Sac and Fox Indians. The Small*pox, 

‘ which is usually so fatal to the aboriginal race, and which some- 

* times sweeps away whole tribes at once, recently appeared 
‘ in the Sac and Fox community, and they were induced to diet, en- 

* camp together, and be inoculated with small-pox virus. Fifteen 
‘ hundred out of twenty-six hundred, submitted to the operation, and 

* not one died that was not previously affected with the disease. 

‘ About no had died before this measure was adopted. None took 

* the disease who had been previously vaccinated.* ” 

Again at the 209th page 

“ The only objection to Inoculation lies in the asserted dangers at- 
‘ tendant upon the operation, and its acting as a focus of contagion. 

* Before attempting to advocate its legalized performance in Bengal, 

‘ it becomes essential therefore to examine by the light of statistical 

* data, into the truth of these assumed facts. If it can be shewn that 
‘ Inoculation is dangerous to life beyond a small fraction per cent., 

‘ or that ft is followed by injurious consequences to present or future 

* health, no amount of argument, founded upon the ignorant pre- 
‘ possession of the inhabitants of Bengal, should suffice to influence 
‘ our opinion. But if, on the other hand, it can be approximately de- 
‘ monstrated that the mortality is infinitely small, and the evil in- 

* fluence upon health extremely light, it may be worthy of considera- 
‘ tion, ns I have above asked, whether, under the peculiar social cir- 
‘ cumatances of the people, it might not be desirable to carry it out 
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under Government supervision. I am anxious to be distinctly 
understood ns oifuring no positive opinion upon the subject in the 
present stage of inquiry.” 

And at page ’^26 — 

'•By tlie Census of Great Biitnin, taken in 1851, I find that the 
I^ndon division contains a popuintion of 1,257,910. The Eighth 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General of England, assigns to 
London, which I assume to be conterminous with the London 
Census Division, 909 deaths in 1845, and 257 in 1846 from Small- 
pox, thus giving a respective ratio of 7.2 and 2.8 ‘ Small-pox 
deaths* to every 10,000 of the population.” 

The last Calcutta Census on the other hand, taken in May, 1 850, 
gives a total population of 413,182, from which, if we deduct 
10,848 for Europeans and Eurasians, we get a rejgpainder of 
402,334 natives. Now, adding together the total deotl^ by Small- 
pox in the non-epidemic years, to be found in Table A-’ of Report 
of Sinali-pox Commissioners (pt^ge 9,) we get a mean mortality 
of fifty-two Sraall-pox deaths per annum, or 1.2 per 10,000 of the po- 
pulation. So that, if these calculations be correct, we obtain the re- 
markable" result of there being a lower Small-pox mortality in 
Calcutta, with seventy inoculutors assiduously at work, than exists in 
London, where such an individual is not to be found. There are 
some slight elements of fallacy, inasmuch as the years of observa- 
tion are distinct from those of the census, and the population of 
London probably increases more rapidly than that of Calcutta. 
Allowing for these, however, it still seems to leave the broad fact 
untouched, that the average mortality from Small-pox in Calcutta 
docs not exceed that of London. If this be conceded, it at once 
appears that the system of Inoculation in non epidemic years, 
exerts no influence in spreading Small-pox.” 

At page 234 ; — 

“ The thing (Inoculation) is not to be got rid of by forbidding it, 
and we dare not forbid it before having provided the substitute. 
Whenever a ticcodar is removed, Government must place a vacci- 
nator, otherwise we increase the evil ; for if we wholly or partially 
suppress Inoculation, and fail to introduce Vaccination to a like 
extent, we must leave a larger proportion unprotected ; and, when 
ail epidemic does come, it will be with a vengeance. Inoculation is 
not a curse, it is a blessing, and was so considered in England, till 
vaccination superseded it, and it is so here, till the people lihderstand 
and take to its sub^^titute. Let the schoolmaster go abroad a little 
longer, and when the spirit of the age calls for a change, when 
wo have convinced the people generally that what we recom- 
mend will indeed secure them from Small-pox, and when we 
have supplied men who will really vaccinate and not inocu- 
late (as they all do at and near Siuila) “ in short, when we have 
made it a want of the people, then we can carry Vaccination on 
the rising tide of popular belief to any extent, and then, if it is 
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* thought proper, let us have an enactment forbidding Inoculation, to 

* finish the business ; but to begin thus, with a chance of success, 

* appears impossible.’ 

The author concludes his able paper with these deductions 
“ That the remotely injurious effects of Inoculation appear to 

* have been much overstated. 

“ That tlio proportionate success of Vaccination in Bengal and the 

* Hills throughout the year, appears to equal that of England, and 

* that no satisfactory evidence of its being less powerfully protective, 

* has been yet shewn, 

“ That Vaccination is impracticable in the North-West Provinces 
‘ during the hot season. 

“ That it is an urgent requirement of the Public Health, that 
‘ protection of some kind should be universally diffused, and made 

* compulsory, for wliich purpose it is essential that well instructed 

* vaccinators, superintended by European officers, should personally 
‘ visit every town and village in the North West Provinces, during 
‘ the cold-season ; whilst, taking the peculiar circumstances of 13en- 
‘ gal into account, it may be more desirable to omit Vaccination al- 

* together in that province, and to substitute Inoculation properly 

* superintended. 

** Tliat no effectual sanitary progress can be made in India, until 

* the Government establish a system of Death Registration for the 

* principal towns of each zillah.” 

This valuable paper is followed by a brief description of the 
Government Dispensaries in Bengal, by Dr. K, Mackinnon ; and 
by an interesting account of the recent 8carlet-eruj)tiv0 Fever 
in Cttleuttu, by Dr. Edward Goodevo ; Dr. Chuckerbutty next 
describes a remarkable case of Kidney Disease, and shows clearly 
wlnit tlie exact locality of* the affection must have been ; then Dr. 
C. Mackinnon recommends the “ Kameyla,” a drug procurable in all 
the bazars of Upper India, used as a dye by the natives, as a very 
useful remedy, in two or three drachm doses, in coses of Tape-worm. 
Next follow an “ extract from the Annual Sick Report of H. M.’s 
3rd Dragoons,” “ a case of Aneurism,” and one of “a musket-bail in 
the lieart,” occurring recently in Burmah ; some interesting remarks 
by Dr. Norman Chevers, on a “ Congenital Malfosmation,” and 
a very excellent paper by Dr. A. Grant, on the all-important “ Hill 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery,” and this very carefully put together first 
number ar the TAf IndioH Medical AnHols, is concluded with a 
Bibliographical Kecord and a series of brief critical notices. 

The second Number of TAe Medical Annals appeared on the 20tli 
April. In weight and number of pages, it is far more bulky than 
its predecessor ; though its contents, while more voluminous, are per- 
haps hardly so gener^ly interesting as those of the first Number. 

From facts adduced in the first paper, on a full Medical History 
Tof Her Majesty’s 30th, it appears that this regiment suffered much 
more in the year ending March, 1853, than it had done during any 
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previous one of its Indian service, inclusive of the bloody buttles on 
the Sutledge, and of a year passed in the old, unventilated, unve- 
randahed bomb-proof barracks at Lahore ; but Mr. Taylor, the 
Surgeon, considers both sickness and mortality as due far more to the 
peculiar irksome nature of the military duty, than to any climatic 
influence or disadvantages. 

We have been startled and grieved to learn, that the poor men, at 
the storming of Martaban,” were buckled up in thick cloth jackets, 
tight leathern stocks, and the other barbarous and muscle-cramping 
paraphernalia of our military uniform, though “ tlie morufiig was a 
‘ very close one.” “ Who could wonder at many a man so galled and 
* fretted, falling out faint, exhausted, vomiting, insensible, and epilep- 
‘ tic ?” It was on this occasion, too, we believe, that the officers were 
directed to wear Albert shakoes, cocked hats, and tight coats and sword 
belts ! Absurdity of this kind brings about more disease and death 
than the enemy’s balls and chain shot, shell or shrapnel ; and does 
more to cripple a corps* efliciency than the ills of many a bad cli- 
mate ! When toill such button and tape nonsense, and such cruelly 
mischievous pseudo-diccipline be put down for good and for ever ? 
Loud complaints are made of the unnecessarily prolonged issue of salt 
provisions ; and of other easily avoidable discomforts to which the 
men were subjected : and vehement regrets are expressed at the 
absence, amongst the medical comforts, of the flesh and milk ex- 
tracts, the beef and biscuit, soup and bouilli, in lieu of the salt-beef 
and pork, so bowel-disordering and bo eminently ill-adapted for food 
in hot countries. The detail of diseases and the memoranda of their 
treatment, will hardly interest the general, though they will well re- 
pay the professional, reader. The opinion that the climate of Pegu is 
far preferable to that of Lower Bengal, would appear to be stronglj 
and generally held by the Doctors. 

The second paper — a good one, by Jlr. Barry — on cholera, strongly 
recommends grain doses of the Nitrate of Silver in solution ; to be 
followed by Quinine, Calomel, Rhubarb and Magnesia. 

The next article, by Mr. Hare, vehemently lauds copious tepid and 
warm-water enemata in Dysentery ; and scruple doses of Quinine 
in all stages of Fever. 

Then follow some very judicious and pertinent remarks, by Mr. 
Campbell, on the abuse of Purgatives. 

The next article is an account, by Mr. Green, of Hill-diarrbcei 
among the Europeans from Kussowlie and Subathoo.* And it is fol- 
lowed by a Note by Dr. Ebden on the internal uses of the Nausaada, 
of every village bazar. 

The surgical and medical cases recorded will well repay the pro- 
fessional Tver's careful perusaL The one of that peculiar aflection^ 

• The diseoM, though, U considered as dec’dedly not doe to the Hill barracks, as 
an Ex-Commander-iD-Cblef has declared it to have been: down at Ferozopore, in 
1819-19, the disease grew worse. 

c 
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‘ Sarcma Ventriculi,’ appears to have happily and readily yielded to 
soda uid hitters. 

Dr. Che versus suggestion for arresting MercnrialismV ill effects with 
Iodine^ appears an important one. The authors of the highly important 
and interesting report on that terrible scourge, Mahamurrie, have de- 
duced, after very careful observation, these practical conclusions. 1. 
That Mahamurrie and plague are identical. 2. That the disease is of 
local origin, is capable of transmission from person to person, and place 
to place. 3. That it is extending, and that no sufficient ground exist for 
the supposition that it will not be developed in surrounding countries. 
4. That the local causes should be removed, and sanitory measures 
be introduced ; when, probably, the disease may be gradually eradi- 
cated, or modified in severity. 5. That if dealt with early, the 
diseaco may prove curable j and that the people themselves may use 
the remedy. The tone and spirit of this report, os a whole, are very 
pleasing. 

Dr. Bedford’s tables, showing the disease amongst the denizens of 
the Bengal Jails, will much interest those, (and they should be more 
numerous than they so unhappily are,) who attend to this important 
subject, daily calling loudly for the care and aid of the humane. They 
show in-door labor to be more healthful than out-door, as has been 
indisputably proved in the Punjab.* 

We should be very glad to see others of the many useful indige- 
nous drugs, described oa the ‘ Cbaulmoogra’ has been by Dr. Moaat. 
Dr. McPherson’s account of insanity as prevailing among Europeans 
and Eurasians in Bengal, will be read with painful interest. The poor 
patients arc, we observe, found “ to dislike natives, and when they 
suspect conspiracies, notions of thugs, &c., are very common;” while 
some arc remarkable for their habitual vanity and conceit. 

The remarks, by Dr. Chevers, on “ Obliterated Carotid Arteries” 
are, too, of grout interest, and carefully drawn up. We may quote 
from this piqtei* an instance of what we fear is not so rare as, for the 
honor of tin p rofession, we should desire it ^ be. 

“ At 00 lato a stage of this enquiry (says Dr, Chevers) any allusion 

* to the subject is scarcely called for. Still I cannot but express re- 

* gret that, iu Mr. Guthrie’s “ commentary,” and throughout Mr. 

* Erichsen’s recent analysis of the subject (in which that gentleman's 
‘ leading conclusions, nay, even his expressions, are almost identical 
‘ with my own, as recorded nine years since) the deductions of Dr. 

• This is a very valaablo paper, bat its Tables are susc^tible of 8imp1i6catIon. 
"We aj^roe vrith Its author iu deemiag mere cubic apace, oi less consequence than 
lateral ventilation, sotliat * draughts ’ be avoided. That pemicioas thing, ' the 
night-chain,’ should of coTarse be put down iu every jail. ‘ Tia but a couvenience to 
lazy and sleepy guards. Agreeing with the author that the present jaO diet Js as 
low as it can no, we should be glad to see measures taken, in every jail, to secure the 
prisoners against peculation by cooks and others- We should be glad were the 
‘ weighing of prisoners’ at regular intervals, ordered as a rule in eveiyr jail through- 
out India. And very much pleased, too, If all dril surgeons and others in Medical 
charge of jails, would emulate the example of the Surgeon of the Bajshahye jail 
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‘ Morris, of Philftdelphin, who admitted in the most candid manned 
* that his results on this practical question were principollj derived 
‘ from my Memoir, are alone refen^ to. I feel confident that this 
‘ has been a mere oversight in the part of each of these authorities. 
‘ Still, although the matter rany be readily enough accosted in the 
‘ case of my cotemporary, I must deem my labors unfortunate in 
‘ having escaped the notice of the first Military Surgeon of the 
‘ ago.” 

We have taken the trouble to verify the statement of Dr. Chcvcri 
as to the identity of Dr. Erichsen*s leading conclusions and expres- 
sions witli his own ; and we confess that we do not quite share his 
“ confidence,’’ that the omission of all reference to Dr. Chevers, and 
the ascription to Dr. Norris of those views which he admits that ha 
derived from Dr. Chevers, are merely accidental, Alas that such 
things should tarnish the fair fame of a noble profession ! 

Though deeming some of thepsjwrs in this Number rather too pro- 
fuse and unnecessarily elaborate in detail, we still would be understood 
to consider it as ranking fairly with its October brother ; and wo 
have been quite as much pleased with its style and subject matter, as 
wo were with those of the first Number of The Annals. 

Earnestly and sincerely do we wish the conductors of this Medi- 
cal Journal every success ; and heartily do we hope that they, and 
their professional bretiireii, will not allow the Medical art in Bengal, 
ever again to bo without its own Journal ; and that they all will 
strive to render the future Numbers of their AnnalSf as interesting 
and as valuable os these two Numbers are. 


Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government, No. X III. 
— Notes on the Manufacture of Salt in the Tumlook Agency. 
Report on the Coal-mines of Lalmdong — Menurrandum on the 
Results of an examination of Gold Dust ami Gold from Shuy~ 
Gu^een. Calcutta, IS.bJ. 

The over-crowded state of our pages of late has prevented our 
noticing many works that have been sent us from time to time, by 
their authors or publisliers ; and among others, tlie Selections from the 
Records of the Bengal Government. Nor can wc do much more 
now than call the attention of our readers to Mr. H. C. Hamilton’s 
Notes on the Salt manufacture in tlie Tumlook agency. It is an 
admirable specimen of a report, full of the most minute details, yet 
very interesting even to those wlio do not care much for tabular 
statements of quantities and prices ; and in some places almost 
amusing. The whole process of the manufacture, weighing and con- 
veyance, the standing and pay of every man employed, are detailed 
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with a particularity that is quite refreshing, and that indicates, what 
indeed we have long known, that Mr. Hamilton has his heart 
thoroughly in bis work, and that nothing is unimportant in his esti« 
mation which can bear upon the successful carrying out of the trust 
reposed in him. 

The following extract will give an idea of the style of the Re- 
port : — 

As soon as any golah is filled, the mass of salt is adollcd or stamped nil over 
with the Intondant’s andnl, after which the agent’s guy or check an dal is fixed 
thereupon The golah is then closed in the presence of the Agent or his assistant, 
the doors, one at either end, are scaled with the Agent’s seal and fastened with two 
padlocks ; the key of one lock, together with ibe audul, remaining in the Intendant’s 
possewoD, and the key of the other locks, together w ith the seal and check audul, 
remaining in charge of the Agent. 

The whole of the salt stores at Ghaut Narainpore, are under the exclusive charge 
of the Intcnilant, who receives a salary of Itupces 250 per mensem, a wastage 
allowance of Jt'j per cent., to cover deficiencies arising from atmospheric causes, 
being also granted to him. Some years since, this allowance was considcrahly 
exceeded, but of late, the average deficit on the out-turn weighment of each golali, 
has not been above a few maunds, so that neither the Government nor the lutcndant 
have lost anything. 

No Salt is sold by the Agent, but for the supply of this Di.«:trict under the retail 
system which is in force, and with the exception of about 20,000 maunds, which arc 
rc<]uircd for this purpose, the whi le stock is advertised for sale in the CalcutH 
Gazette. The rate at present is fixed at liupees 3 IS per 100 maunds, and it ia 
disposed of at the Office of the B iard of Kovenue in the following manner. 

When any nievchant is desirous of purchasing salt, he pays into the General 
Treasury the amount of his contemplated purchase at iho above rate. In return, ha 
obtains a receipt, which he presents with a written application nt tlio Oflieo ol the 
Board of Bcveuac, and iu exchange, he receives a document called a c/mr iunhhti^ 
or delivery order on the salt Agent of Tuinlook, to deliver over to the merchant 
the quantity of suit he has purchased and paid for, a toivununft or pa s.s to protect 
the salt, (after delivery) in transit through the Salt Chowkics or Treventivo limits, 
being siinultaneoitsly granted to the purchaser by the Board of lieveuue. 

On presenting the tunk<ih and rowannab at the oiVue, an order is written on tlie 
back ol the funiAa for the infendant at Ghaut Nuiaiiipuro to have tlic quantity of 
' salt specified therein, weighed oil* to the merchant, or his gomastuh ; and as soon 
as the gomastali has procured boats, carts or bullocks, as the case may be, ho takes 
delivery, and grants a receipt for the salt, after which u chcllaun is granted to him 
from the Agent’s office (on return of tho tunkki from the lutcndant) shewing 
particulars of the salt, mode of transport, &c. 

MerchaniB are allowed to keep their salt purchased from the golahs, unclaimed, 
and undelivered, for ninefj' days, after which period they are obliged to pay golali 
rent to Govoniment at the rate of 4 rupees mensem for every 100 maunds. 
Tunkhas and rowunnahs issued by tho Board ofllcvenuc, are pnrehased and sold in 
the Calcutta mai'kets like any other Government acknowledgment, and no small 
profit is obtained by these transactions. 

The cargoes of boats laden at Ghaut Norainpore arc stamped over by the Nazir 
of this Agency, with an audul of the device given on the margin, and seals are affixed 
to all bags of salt transported by land or carts, or by bullocks. 

Daily advices arc received from the Board of Revenue of such sales as arc eftect- 
cd at their office, and Registers are kept of all rowunnahs and ehellauns. which 
pass through this Agency ; these two documents are kept with the salt under 
charge of manieoj of boats, or churrundcra, but “ cAors** or '*• tunkhaks" are 
forwarded monthly to tho Revenue Accountant, os vouchers in proof of the deli- 
ver lea of aalt from Ghaut Naroinpore, 
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As soon as boats are clcarcJ and passed at the Ghaut, they are no longer under 
the control of the Agent, but come under the scrTcillunco of tlie Chowkpy or 
Preventive Department, which Department is quite distinct from the Agency. 
The Agent ia, however, Ex-03icio Superiuiondeiit of Salt Chowkies within liis 
own limits, and an establishment of six Darugahs and four independent Mohurirs, 
aided by a staff of thirty-two Chaprassies and seventy. four Choyvkeedars, is enter- 
tained in this Division for the suppression of smuggling and to prevent the vend 
of contraband laJu 


The Bhilsn Topes ; or Btiddhist Monummis of Central India, 
comp? ising a brief Historical Shetch of the Rise, PragresSy and 
Pccline of Bxiddhisni ; with an accountof the opening and examU 
7iaiio?i of the various gro^tpes of toj?es around Bfdlsa, Bg Brevet-' 
Major Alexander Cunningham ^ Bengal Engineers. London^ 
1854. 

We hope to be able to devote aa article to this important vvorh in 
an early Number. In the mean time wo can only express, in tlie most 
general terms, our congratulation to tlie author on having so success- 
fully completed his laborious survey of these most interesting nionu- 
mcnt.s, and having laid the results of that survey before the public in 
80 elegant a volume. One would imagine that the Asiatic Society 
would regard it as entirely within its province to aid in the prosecu- 
tion of such enquiries, and in the publication of their results. But it 
seems hard to say what that Society docs regard us its province. It 
has been stated in a London Periodical that this book has been pub- 
lished at the expense of tlie Government, and great Kudos has been 
bestowed upon them for their liberality in the matter. WJiether this 
were intended seriously, the reviewer having been misinformed as to 
the facts of the case, or whetlier he took this method of delicately 
hinting to the Government what course of procedure on their part' 
would be comtncndable, we have no mean.s of ascertaining. If the 
latter were the state of the ease, the jilan adopted si^ems to Lave been 
successful, since we learn that while Alajtu' Cunningliam produced liis 
work at his own cxpen.se and risk, and with little prospect of reim- 
bursement, the Court of Directors have, since ifs publication, purchas- 
ed a hundred copies of it. This is good. 
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Zohrah ; or, a Midsummer Day s Dream ; and other Poems ^ by 
W. T, rAornton. Lofndon, LongTnan. 1854. 

The first poem in Mr. Thomton’a little volume is pleasantly and 
fancifally written. It is considerably above the average of ordinary 
magazine verges ; and, though Mr. Thornton cannot take rank with 
the real craftsmen, he occupies a respectable place among those 
accomplished persons of both sexes, who “ write at home at ease.’’ 
His own estimate is higher ; for, in his preface, he very honestly 
writes, “ I believe my attempts in verse to be not inferior to those 
‘ of many other authors, whose productions have been received with 
* considerable favour \yy the public.” The truth is, that he mistakes 
strong feeling, a keen enjoyment of the poetical, and fluency and 
even grace of expression, for the true gift of utterance— that myste- 
rious inspiration which strikes the key notes of other minds, and 
makes the world feel with the singer. 

Mr. Thornton, it appears, is related, on his raothei’s side, to a Per- 
sian family, named Zohrab, and would fain trace his descent from 
Zolirilb, the gallant and ill-fated son of the Persian hero, Rustutn. 
He selects, accordingly, the episode of the combat of Rustum and 
Zobrtib, and tlie death of the son by the hand of the unconscious 
father, from Ferdusi, and sets it up in facile and graceful English 
octo-sylkbics. The opening of the poem is a very favourable speci- 
men of his powers : — 

In the cool shadow, which, midway 
Up Ashley’s hill, twin beeches throw, 

Upon the new-mown sward I lay 
And gazed uiwn the vale below, 

Where, frolicKing through flowery meads, 

Smooth stones and tufted reeds among. 

Young £xc bis jocund waters leads 
And prattles ns be trips along, 

A loiely rale, nor lovelier ever 
Than while, as then, the noonday sun 
Expends Uli strength in rain endeavour 
To mar it ; for, though elsewhere, none 
But, drooping, pined beneath hU power, 

Here, his fierce radiance only drew 
Still livelier tints from rill and bower. 

Made earUi more green, the stream more blue. 

* ♦ * * 

But now, though gazing steadfastly 
On blooming field and shining river. 

The landscape vainly bids the cyo 
lu mcasaga to the mituL deliver, 
f gaze, but see not ; for a spell. 

Wrought by the volume in my hand, 
lias done its mystic office well, 

And borne me to the Magian’s land. 
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Behold I • moontain-cbain dupUcee 
The long, low line of leaTv hills ; 

A parched and Uony plain edfaces 
Green meadows, moist with tinkling rilli ; 

Gone are church-tower and gabled nail. 

And where deep clefts the ridge divide, 

A fort with white, embattled wall, 

Bpans the defile from side to side. 

Above the indented parapet 

Wave time-worn pennons, soiled and dim j 

Thickly is each embrasure set 

With turbaned heads and faces grim ; 

And mustering in the crowded court, 

In haste their steeds caparison 
Troopers, whose nnmlicrs more import 
An army than a garrison. 

The last rhyme is rather rough j but Mr. Thornton some'what 
affects these quaint rhymes, which are scattered profusely through 
h'ls volume. 

A few of the Stanzas in ** Kcnsal Green Cemetery ” are very touch- 
ing, and will reach the Iieort of many a bereaved parent ; but the 
effect of the whole is injured, by their being drawn out into tedious-' 
ness. 

The Sonnets have nothing to recommend them but their ear- 
nestness. They contain bad poetry and worse theology. It may 
be BuiUcient to state, that Calvinism must be made away with ; and, 
while an American divine would put in its place the eastern theory 
of transmigration, our poet, aa might be expected from his Persian 
leanings, thinks we liave been far too hasty in rejecting the Ormuzd 
and Ahriman of Zoroaster. 

Mr. Thornton is evidently a clasisical scholar ; but his imitations 
of Virgil and Horace are so wofully dull, that, should he ever pub- 
lish a second edition, they should be sent at once to the trun)^ 
makers. 

After reading the latter part of the volume, we return with re- 
newed zest to Zohrab ; and we are sure our readers will thank us 
for the following spirited and poetical deacriptioa of a charge of 
Turcoman horse : — 

Now hark ! how from the Tarkhh hold 
Bound signals of the coming fray. 

Through the wide portals backward rolled, 

A young commander leads the way. 

Long files of horsemen streaming after, 

Quickly in wedge -shape order form, 

VVith clamour, like the surly laughter 
Of Ocean preluding a storm. 

Brief pause, in sooth, ere suddenly 
Forth breaks the impa^icot hurricane. 

Shrill shrieks the border battle cry 
Of claosmen dubhig o’er the plam. 
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A prairie fine Aeir chaise uppeara, 

(Forked flame with fmotheriag emoke conieodiDg,) 

As, throagh the dost that reiU thorn, spears 
Stm up, the hazy mantle reading. 

The man who wrote this, can writ^lwtter ; and may yet write true 






